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Mr. Rooney. The committee will now please come to order. 
This morning we shall commence consideration of the requests for 
| the Department of State for the coming fiscal year. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 
The total of the requests is $247,013,610, which would be a re- 
quested total increase of $24,708,110 over the amounts appropriated 


to date for the Department of State in the current fiseal year, or a 
| requested increase of over 11 percent. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


the justifications. 


| We shall at this point insert in the record pages 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of 
| (The pages referred to follow:) 


(1) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 

















Appropriations, 1960 regular act...........---. esiiabipin tian ecapinoncpte etnies ieiaieselibhandiisraiGieic nem ana a trieasin einai $215, 425, 500 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1960................-.-.---- sical tiiieaaimarmabestaaekotrioe i oad 3, 880, 000 
a a ne ack ebb bbeanoeniadecnewehoecenenn inns 219, 305, 500 
Add: 
Unobligated balance brought forward into 1960__...........----..---------..-. adhd dliee 16, 000, 708 
Anticipated proceeds of sales of buildings and grounds. ---_----- ea at " 5, 383, 395 
Dollar appropriation équivalent to estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance as pro 
posed for fiscal year 1960 in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1961 __...........--... 36, 178, 655 
SE netic inane aaa RNa ECE Oe eke ~EEENEs Aine ecnoneebabaee 57, 562, 758 
Deduct: 
Estimated 1960 unobligated balances carried forward into 1961 __.........-.-.-...-.--..-- —33, 828, 655 
ED ION IND oii nniccainepiperarsigaakennenace sa siitipspaintl ee 
Unobligated balances no longer available _._.......-....-----.-- Seabee iene ae —258, 614 
Excess of estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance over foreign currency authorization 
ini techie eee eiinteieate tA dn lip themida ak telat ainda Sepia --- —7,858, 240 
allt Nal cele le nnininning sabia auennnmenis iontoedl . —43, 500, 557 
ED iticinidhhie nt aie an nse cnenish sunt bbvadebdnadicaseewsbscceedunenceannnwn 233, 367, 701 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 
| 
Requirements Difference, 
By appropriation Cin crense (+-) 
| or decrease 
| 1960 1961 (—) 
1. Salaries and expenses...........................- $111, 511, 207 |$119, 850, 000 +$8, 338, 793 
2. Representation allowances _- ccunimnasie Pie | 825, 000 875, 000 +50, 000 
3. Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of | | | 
buildings abroad. ___._....-.._______.__- -| 22,750,000 | 17,372,000 | —5, 378,000 
4. Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of | 
buildings abroad (special foreign currency | 
program) _...._- . a lendnowesenes 4, 850, 000 +4, 850, 000 
5. Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular | | 
MUEMENLL 202 8b ed ccc w ene 2/000, 008 | 1,080,080}... as 
6. Payment to the Foreign Service retirement and | 
disability fund. a : | 2,360,000 2, 540, 000 +180, 000 
7. Extension and remodeling, State Department 
building aa ma -----| 3,552,926 | 800,000 | —2, 752, 926 
8. Contributions to international organizations _-.-_| 47, § 286 | 49,380,000 | +1, 406,714 
9. Missions to international organizations.___...-- | 1, | 1,966, COO +113, 390 
10. International conferences and contingencies.....| 1, 2, 450, 000 +-607, 000 
11. International tariff negotiations __ Ea ee ee 900,000 | +900, 000 
12. Salaries and expenses, International Boundary | 
and Water Commission, United States and | | 
Mexico__.......-.___-- | 573,000 | ‘578, 000 +5, 000 


13. Operation and maintenance, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico__.--- Setanta Tae 

14. Construction, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico 2, 797, 425 


1, 697, 635 1, 982, 000 | +234, 365 


woe 
= 
x 


000 | +1, 202, 575 


15. American sections, international commissions __| 345, 000 | 385, 000 +40, 000 
16. International fisheries commissions__. ‘= - 1,725,000 | 1,925,000 +200, 000 
17. Passamaquoddy tidal power survey aad 244, 312 | 244, 312 
18. International educational exchange activities | 23,210,000 | 28, 200,000 | +-4, 990, 000 
19. International educational exchange activities | | 

(special foreign currency program) _ _- 2,930,809 | 6,960,610 | +4, 029, 8C1 


20. International educational exchange activities | 
permane t appropriation (special foreign cur- | 





rency program) __....-.-- ; 4, 406,491 |___- —4, 406, 491 
21. Rama Road, Nicaragua. “ ‘ 1,270,000 | 1,000, 000 270, 000 
22. 3d Pan American Games._-_-_-..-- : Es 500,000 | — 500, 000 
NN ace didh is eaibsaladeiittinis iodides _......|/233, 367,701 |247,013,610 |+-13, 645, 909 








Total estimate of appropriations, 1961 


entene . 247,013, 610 
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Summary of personal services obligations 





| 














1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
“= Average 
employ- Net cost employ- Net cost 
ment ment 
Permanent employment: 
i ea tal ae sehaceceaaebehoela cin bdaina ioelecatad 5,290 | $36,791, 994 5, 437 $37, 834, 556 
SINE 5: Sinirclncccisttcoticusabelcsescheceindietpeniaasiecpioncions 4, 300 34, 934, 940 4, 520 36, 699, 241 
a i as lat anda Eee 4, 552 9, 195, 848 4, 689 9, 976, 325 
Total permanent employment-..-......-. 14, 142 80, 922, 782 14, 646 84, 510, 122 
Positions other than permanent._............-- 82 388, 201 110 511, 997 
Other payments for personal services_..........].........----- 8, 789, 918 bidiwwbe danas 9, 207, 381 
Total, personal service obligations.......- 14, 224 90, 100, 901. 14, 756 94, 229, 500 





Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 


——————————— 














1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
I i eel Smasiaauiiietiidaadiatie $90, 100, 901 $94, 229, 500 
DS snk hada deals dais ddiindn chin Se coke ebubiadamdicwiine tabddaddudbahean 10, 021, 510 11, 504, 698 
Transports ation of things aN a | 5, 016, 730 5, 496, 848 
i cs access ements Mage aniseed ioe odoetomesoehosenincenel 3, 445, 722 3, 630, 639 
ee (cirri CU COO Lo 1c cawiclinsedindmehicdiiiites pint Ceitbubided fe 3, 335, 702 3, 608, 110 
se chin aes oe irainm eee 737, 796 877, 152 
errr monn GON WENON is no aol. bho onldenuiindddtbdanmaodbnwticl abipiies 9, 604, 098 10, 852, 848 
Services performed by other agencies. .-...........-.-- elite ee 7, 101, 213 7, 837, 357 
NII us ecdicisemeneansinintn pelt dana divas contin Aulledcies snin'iees tote Sicha a weteiee ath | 97, 500 97, 500 
Supplies and materials.._._................. Sa a a el 4, 122, 095 3, 697, 630 
Ns haath dcdhnertiedhteint bend cima Uinta Abrasion budapest iticn makin pinnae awe | 4, 508, 066 5, 511, 988 
i nL cabled cabin hdinakh nbkieho Salsbibentas | 17, 078, 408 15, 990, 000 
Ic GR (Ch ain | 78, 389, 402 90, 099, 185 
Refunds, aw ards, I enacts 28, 265 28, 273 
Interest ditches ciaiedeindstn thelial sekh beth WAL easel oe ated biekiabiniewd ined aiarsiatel eg ee ee AE a 
Taxes and assessments ee ek ce 52, 000 53, 978 
Neen ne ea Ee eatin 1, 087, 000 1, 090, 000 
hepatic ncaa, "ey CPR le alae ee 234, 941, 409 254, 695, 706 
es Senne GONE TT ond to ids. cabebiiaamebaewibaediuaed 18, 660 18, 000 
RIE ERIN Oe toads Cadden socuknaat tee bedanscecbswerwesen ke BA, 922, 749 254, 677, 706 
Sk ce aed dean ammmaaaien 234, 922, 749 254, 677, 706 
InN RUPP ok is he abe epainuneabikis —1, 555, 048 | —7, 664, 096 
SIN cg thiSoelic le sh id ca ec thst sin cots tnccbetcane ohn tn sp emma cheatgn 233, 367, 701 247, 013, 610 
Add: 
Unobligated balances carried forward_.....................-.-.-- a 33, 828, 655 (26, 792, 559) 
I a  ) iia chns ws eee hice lebaanbe delordrensonssnabodng | wm & fees ete ot oe 
Unobligated balances no longer available...............-....---.-_-. | SN a 
Excess of estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance over foreign 
currency authorization for 1960. ..._. Dace a ee RE EE oe ol TOE SsieclSisencieieinine 
Deduct: 
Unobligated balance brought forward.........................-..-.-. — 16, 000, 708 (33, 828, 655) 
Anticipated proceeds NE. ei inihe — 5, 383, 395 (628, 000) 
Dollars appropriation equivalent to estimated June 30, "1960, ‘unex- 
pended balance as proposed for fiscal year 1960 in the President’s 
SRI OI ON I i te cetnelicapernehin nis oniande indie daebopi ans mee a 
Total adjusted appropriations or estimates......................- 1 219, 305, 500 247, 013, 610 


1 Excludes proposed appropriation of estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance of $3,000,000 for inter- 
national educational exchange activities (special foreign currency program). 


Mr. Rooney. We are indeed honored and pleased to have with us 
our former colleague, the present distinguished Secretary of State, 


the Honorable Christian Herter, and we shall ask him to proceed in 
his own fashion. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Herter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is my first 
appearance before your committee as Secretary of State, so to me it 
is an important personal occasion. These are also the first bud get 
hearings to be held by this committee for the Department of Stote 
during the 1960’s, an era which holds the possibility both of grave 
challenges and great reward. 

I do not know what will happen in the next 10 years. No one does, 
But I do know that the course of events will depend as much upon 
the efficiency and devotion of our apparatus of American diplomacy 
as upon any single factor. 

In the coming 10 years as in the past 10 years personal diplomacy 
will play an important role. The jet age permits it. The require- 
ments of free world unity and East- West contact demand it. The 
travels of my late and great predecessor, John Foster Dulles, are 
already legendary. My own pace of travel has reflected similar con- 
ditions. And we all watch with admiration and hope the remarkable 
effects upon foreign nations and peoples of the travels of President 
Eisenhower. 

But important as personal contact between leaders may be, diplo- 
macy is not a one-man or a two-man or a three-man job. Not long 
ago a distinguished Member of Congress said: 

Personal diplomacy may solve a temporary situation and solve it brilliantly, 
The commuting diplomat may enter an area of the world that is torn by strife and 
produce a solution, but personal diplomacy is no substitute for the well-trained 
and dedicated diplomatic corps. A nation which does not have such a corps does 
not have a foreign policy. 

My predecessor, Mr. Dulles, subscribed emphatically to those 
words. So do I, and I appear today on behalf of the more than 22,000 
able and devoted people assigned here in Washington or manning some 
285 posts in more than 100 foreign countries who are, in very real 
terms, America’s diplomacy. I am certain that our efforts and yours 
this year will contribute to the continued strengthening of this rela- 
tively small group of people upon whom the destinies of so many 
depend. 

OBJECTIVES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Intricate as are many of the details of policy, the essential job to 
be done is quite simple. We must exert every effort within our 
power—all our ingenuity, our patience, our good will, our devotion— 
toward bridging the gulf between the free world and the Soviet bloc. 
Only by this means can the risk and the cost that are the products of 
fear and hostility be reduced and perhaps some day eliminated. But 
at the same time the nations which are free must remain watchful, 
strong, united and continuously moving ahead, so that they will not 
be vulnerable to injury or aggression in any form, and so that in time 
the Communist nations will come to see that their imperialist ambi- 
tions are unrewarding, and devote their resources to more productive 
enterprises. 

If, as I believe, the requirements of strength are increasingly political 
and economic as well as military, and if the opportunities for negotia- 
tion or discussion continue to broade m, the American Foreign Service 
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will play a steadily increasing role in both of these essential aspects of 
our policy. 

Therefore, I view this occasion not merely as the preface to another 
year of operations, but as the commencement of a crucial era. 
* [ have reviewed and approved every item in the State Department 
budget for fiscal year 1961. Since the chairman has inserted the 
summary figures in the record there is no need for me to take your 
time repeating them. Rather, I wish to touch on some of the high- 
lights of our plans and programs, and with the committee’s permission 
will leave to Mr. Henderson and the other principal witnesses a 
discussion of the details of our requirements and operations. 

After I have completed my formal statement, if the committee 
desires I would be glad to review on an off-the-record basis the world- 
wide picture as we see it today, and the outlook for the coming year. 


ARMS CONTROL 


I shall start with a word about arms control. The budget includes a 
suggested increase of funds for staff and studies in this field. 

There is no higher priority area of policy today than the effort to 
place a limit on armaments. I say this not from any present optimism 
for early progress. I say it because the importance of finding a means 
to put a curb on the risk and the cost of arms becomes greater with 
every advance in weapons development, and the problems of control 
become more complex. 

The Department of State has responsibility for the conduct of 
negotiations in this field, and has primary responsibility within the 
executive branch for the development of disarmament policy. During 
this year arms limitation will be discussed at the 10-nation negotia- 
tions which will begin at Geneva in March. In addition, we are very 
likely to continue discussions of a ban on nuclear testing. Armaments 
will also be a subject of discussions at the summit meeting to be held 
in May, and we can expect this matter to continue to be of highest 
priority in following years. 

A number of months ago a review of U.S. disarmament policy was 
undertaken by a Joint Disarmament Study Group, headed by Mr. 
Charles A. Coolidge. The report of the Coolidge study clearly indi- 
cates the need within the Department of State for a permanent dis- 
armament study organization. This organization would have the 
benefit of continuing staff contributions from the Defense Department, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
other appropriate agencies. Such a central staff within the Govern- 
ment must be further augmented with personnel of the highest caliber 
to be fully equal to our needs. The rapid increase in the technical 
problems of arms control makes it essential for us to have access to 
the services of specialists outside the Government if we are to make 
effective use of our negotiating opportunities. 

Because of the vital priority of disarmament efforts, I commend to 
the particular attention of the Committee the request for funds for 
staff and studies in this field. 


EDUCATIONAL, CULTURAL, AND TECHNICAL EXCHANGE 


The field of educational, cultural, and technical exchange, while of 
less immediate priority than disarmament, is another area of great 
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importance to the longrun achievement of our foreign policy objec. 
tives. Exchange increases the strength of our ties with other nations 
particularly the newly developing nations. Through programs of de. 
velopment assistance and technical assistance these nations are 
able to obtain a part of the capital and learn some of the techniques 
they need to advance themselves. Through international exchange 
they are exposed to the values of the society which produced that 
capital and developed those techniques. 


BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Last year the Department created a new Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations, under the direction of a special assistant to the 
Secretary. "The creation of this bureau resulted from the need to 
bring about greater coordination between the technical programs of the 
International Cooperation Administration, the academic exchange and 
cultural programs of the Department of State, the military exchange- 
of-persons program, the exchange programs of other agencies of the 
Government, and privately financed programs, which, I may say, are 
very expensive between universities and the large foundations. It js 
hoped that through the new bureau—-— 


EXCHANGES WITH THE SOVIETS AND THE SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, at this point I shall not confront you 
with a direct question, but we expect an answer will be made later on 
as to how it is that in connection with these exchanges, Americans 
who go abroad are young college people in their twenties, whereas 
the people the Soviet, Union and satellites send over here are 35 or 40 
years of age. Has that come to your attention? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. Exchanges with the Soviets are a very 
different thing from exchanges with some of these other countries. 
The exchanges with the satellite countries and the Soviets are handled 
as a separate program with as near equality on exchange all along the 
line as one can make it. In other words, we try to get the equivalent 
in these exchanges, but we have to reach separate agreements for each 
one. 

When you talk about the some 80 other countries with whom we 
have exchanges, then you get into the leadership program, which is 
one thing, and you get into Fulbright and Smith-Mundt, which is 
another thing. There are disparities in the selection committees in 
the types of individuals they send. 

Mr. Roonry. We have been informed by important and _ high 
officials of the Government that with regard to the Soviet and the 
satellites as compared with the young Americans we send abroad, we 
receive from them as exchangees people who are 35 or 40 years of age 
whom we haven’t a chance in the world of changing to our way of life 
and who apparently are here for espionage purposes. 

Secretary Herter. Mr. Rooney, we started trying to get as large a 
student exchange program as we could with the Russians, and again 
on the basis of numbers. When we were drafting not the last program 
but the one before, the Russians said they would exchange 12, and we 
thought that was a large number. We started with several hundred. 
We ended up that year with 20. This last exchange agreement pro- 
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yides for 35. The hardest problem we have had in these exchanges 
has been in getting these younger people. They have not wanted to 
send students particularly. As you know, we have pretty good 
arrangements in this country for taking care of them, but the arrange- 
ments for American students on the other side have not been satis- 
factory at all, for those who have gone to the other side, on the same 
number of exchanges. 

Mr. Roonny. Then why indulge in the program? 

Secretary Herter. Because these exchanges with the Soviets, and 
so on, have covered a very much larger field, the field of scientific 
exchanges which we feel are of very real value to us, as well as the 
cultural field. 


NONRETURN OF STUDENT EXCHANGEES TO NATIVE COUNTRIES 


Mr. Roonny. The other day I read in an editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post that of 4,651 Formosans who have come here since 
1950, as students, only 351 have returned to that island. 

I do not expect that you know the figures on that, but I bring this 
up now so that, when we get to the part of this budget which concerns 
that subject, there will be some explanation. 

Secretary Herter. There have been, sir. I think I can speak on 
that subject, and it is one that concerns us a good deal. 

Under the exchanges, some of them are ambitious and bright 
youngsters who have come from other countries and have come here 
and have gotten a pretty good technical education. They see an 
opportunity for working here much better than anything which is 
offered to them back in their own country. I think you will have 
testimony on that later on. We have now worked out a form of 
contract by which they must go back to their country. Since they 
are coming for the benefit of their country to get this learning, they 
must go back to their country for at least a period of 2 2 years, or 
otherwise they are deported. 

Mr. Rooney. That is presently the law, as I understand it; is it not? 

Secretary Herter. Yes; but they try every known me ‘thod such as 
going up to Canada for 2 years, and then coming back in again— 
anything to avoid going back, because they think the »y have a much 
brighter future. However, there are some exceptions to that law 
whereby we can certify that they have certain skills and so forth, but 
we have been very disturbed by this particular factor. That will be 
explained later in considerable detail. 

It is hoped that through the new Bureau of International Cultural 
Relations there will be developed a coordination among these programs 
which will result in an overall strengthening of the educational and 
cultural aspects of our foreign policy. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES 


The budget for fiscal year 1961 contains certain recommendations 
important to the program of exchange. As you know, the President 
this year proposed that U.S.-owned foreign currenc ies, authorized 
for various purposes under Public Law 480, be channeled ‘through the 
appropriations procedure. In connection ‘with the President’s pro- 
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poems a permanent, indefinite appropriation is recommended in this 
udget to cover the academic exchange programs provided under 
Public Law 584. 

Mr. Rooney. If I may interrupt again: When you say the Pregj- 
dent authorized that forei ign currencies under Public Law 480 be 
channeled through appropriations procedure, he permitted a loophole 
in connection with the proposal for a permanent and indefinite ap- 
propriation, the one to which you refer; is that right? 

Secretary Herter. Yes; that is the one- 

Mr. Roonry. And, we have information, I might say, from high 
officials in Government that, perhaps, this is not the thing to do. 

Secretary Herter. I gather you have some skepticism on that 
score. 

This arrangement is essential to continue the flexibility of operation 
made possible under the present method of financing. The budget 
also recommends a dollar appropriation to purchase foreign currencies 
as authorized for other educational exchange, for aid to schools, for 
education development programs, and for chairs and workshops in 
American studies. A similar recommendation is made for the purpose 
of accelerating the foreign buildings program. 


PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Another very important form of international contact is the partici- 
pation of the United States in international conferences. These 
conferences may take a wide variety of forms, such as periodic meetings 
of NATO and other treaty organizations, annual consultation of the 
Colombo plan nations, or conferences to clarify the law of the sea. A 
relatively small but highly essential portion of our budget provides 
for our participation in the meetings of the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies. Undoubtedly the greatest attention during the 
coming year will be paid to the Summit Conference. A supplemental 
appropriation for this and any related meetings will be submitted to 
the Congress at a later date. 

An international conference of an entirely different sort will be the 
multilateral tariff negotiating conference to be convened at Geneva 
next September, under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The United States will participate in this conference pursuant to the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958. 

The conference is expected to last at least a year. It will be the 
longest and most complex tariff conference in which our Government 
has ever participated. The United States has an important stake in 
the success of the conference, as do the many other free nations who 
rely for their prosperity upon foreign trade. 

Witnesses will appear before your committee to justify our request 
for funds for participation in this conference. 


REQUESTS FOR INCREASES IN STAFF 


NEW POSTS AND ELEVATION OF POSTS 


Now let me touch on requests for inerease of staff. The swift 
march of independence in Africa, the rapid pace of events in the Near 
East and South Asia, the restiveness in Latin America, and develop- 
ments in Europe, face us with the requirement for an increase of 
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diplomatic activity on a worldwide basis. In particular we anticipate 
the need to establish 11 new posts overseas in fiscal 1961, and to 
elevate 4 consulates to embassy status. In two countries, Pakistan 
and Brazil, dual diplomatic establishments will be required for some 
time as a result of the shifting of capitals. The new budget includes 
requests for increases of staff to cover these needs. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PUBLIC LAW 86-363 ACTIVITIES 


Secretary Herrer. A small increase of staff is also being sought in 
this budget for carrying out Public Law 86-363, which provides for 
the issuance of special nonquota immigration visas to persons with 
close relatives in the United States who have been prevented from 
joining them by quota limitations. As a result of the passage of this 
new law by the Congress last fall, it is estimated that between 40,000 
and 60,000 special nonquota visas will be issued by consular officers. 

These family reunions have been sought, in most cases, for many 
years. To keep faith with these applicants, our consuls must now 
search through several hundred thousand records, notify those now 
eligible, and process their cases. 


EXPANSION OF GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS AND PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


The heightened concern of virtually all departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government with aspects of our foreign relations, and 
the expansion of Government programs and personnel overseas, have 
greatly increased the need for insuring that the United States speaks 
with one voice on foreign policy matters. The Department of State 
has traditionally carried the responsibility for leading and coordinating 
the efforts of other agencies in the foreign policy field. 


SPECIALIZED ATTACHES 


The Depart-nent has under continuous study proposals by other 
Government agencies either for new or for additional representation 
abroad. The question of how other departments and agencies can 
best obtain the specialized foreign reporting and other services they 
require is one of long standing. It is true that many of the reports 
and services rendered by specialized attachés will be of primary benefit 
to agencies other than the Department of State. Nevertheless, the 
Department continues to believe that the interests of the United States 
are best served by a single Foreign Service, which includes specialists 
borrowed from other agencies and incorporated into the Foreign 
Service Reserve. Therefore the Department’s budget request for 
fiscal year 1961 makes provision for a moderate increase of commercial, 
labor, science, minerals, and civil aviation attachés and officers. 


PROGRAM TO INCREASE EXPORTS 


A study is presently being made by the executive branch with a view 
to developing a program to assist private business in the expansion of 
, . ry’ s | + 
exports. The Departments of Commerce and State and the Bureau 
of the Budget have the principal responsibility for this study. It is 
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expected that it will be completed soon, and that proposals for con- 
gressional action may then be presented to Congress. 


NEW STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


As I conclude, I should like to say a word about the new State 
Department building here in Washington. We are very pleased that 
the building is being completed ahead of schedule. We are now in the 
process of moving to the new building employees heretofore scattered 
throughout the metropolitan area, and hope very shortly to begin to 
enjoy a substantial increase in the effectiveness of our operations, 
On behalf of the Department I should like to express to the committee 
our thanks for the assistance it has extended all during the period of 
construction. We hope the members of the committee will be present 
for the dedication of the building, which will be scheduled later 
this year. 

The amounts requested in the Department’s budget for fiscal year 
1961 have been determined with great care, and with the purpose of 
supporting the President’s wish that every reasonable step be taken 
to limit Government expenditure. I will depend on my colleagues in 
the Department to provide a frank discussion of the details of our needs 
and requirements, and to furnish the committee with whatever addi- 
tional information it desires in connection with any aspect of the 
Department’s operation. I am confident that our joint efforts will 
contribute to the efficiency and businesslike operation of our Depart- 
ment, and this in turn will contribute to the broadening and strength- 
ening of the apparatus of American diplomacy. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you will proceed to the usual 
off-the-record discussion of the worldwide picture insofar as it con- 
cerns the instant budget, we would appreciate it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions we shall conclude 
the hearing this morning with thanks to the Secretary for a very in- 
teresting, highly informative and le ngthy discussion of his proble ms. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to say that this has been one of the 
better presentations to this committee by the Secretaries of State who 
have appeared here during my time. 

Mr. Sixes. I endorse that statement wholeheartedly. 
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THurspay, Fepruary 11, 1960. 
ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
LANE DWINELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 


STATEMENT OF Deputy UNpDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

In resuming the committee’s hearings with regard to the requests 
for the Department of State for the coming fiscal year we shall now 
be pleased to hear from the Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration, the Honorable Loy Henderson, who I believe has a prepared 
ee 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, please allow me to introduce 
formally to the committee Mr. Lane Dwinell, of New Hampshire, 
the new Assistant Secretary for Administration, and Mr. William 
J. Crockett, the new Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and 
Finance. 

Mr. Dwinell came to the Department in July 1959 after a distin- 
guished career as a public servant in his home State of New Hampshire 
as the speaker of the house and president of the State senate, and as 
Governor for two terms. Administrative, budget, and fiscal problems 
are not, therefore, new to him. Mr. Crockett, as many of you already 
know, is a Foreign Service officer with extensive administrative 
experience overseas who served last year as deputy to Mr. Hall. 

We have confidence in these officers and we are depending upon them 
to render valuable assistance in this year’s budget presentation. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it an honor to be able again to appear 
before this committee in support of the budget requests for fiscal 
year 1961. ‘This will be my sixth appearance. On occasions there 
ave been differences between the committee and the Department 
with regard to the Department’s needs and to the utilization of the 
funds entrusted to it. Nevertheless, we appreciate the spirit of 
fairness and consideration which the committee has shown with respect 
to these differences. 

We realize that the responsibility for directing the flow of the 
taxpayers’ money into the most useful channels is great and that 
nothing less than standards of the highest order are required where 
the expenditure of public funds is concerned. 

We ee taken seriously the criticisms and the suggestions of this 
committee and are constantly striving to profit from them. 

We appreciate the fact that you, Mr. Rooney, and your colleagues, 
Mr. Bow, Mr. Preston, Mr. Sikes, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Lipscomb, and 
Mr. Cederberg, have a constructive interest in the Department and 
the Foreign Service—an interest that goes far beyond the dollar sign. 
We are happy that during the past year some members of this com- 
mittee have been able, by visits abroad, to obtain firsthand informa- 
tion regarding various posts and foreign operations. 
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The problem of projecting requirements months in advance of 
operations is always with us. The necessity of meeting unforseen 
requirements is a recurring budgetary problem. It is impossible to 
forecast with complete accuracy what our needs will be some 1g 
months hence in these days of swiftly unfolding international develop. 
ments. 

This committee and the corresponding committee in the Senate 
recognizing this problem, have allowed the Department a reasonable 
amount of flexibility in the utilization of funds and have sympatheti- 
cally considered our requests for supplemental appropriations to meet 
special situations. We are grateful for this flexibility and hope that 
this committee will find that we have not taken undue advantage of 
the discretion which it has allowed us. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1960 FUNDS 


In the distribution: of the Department’s appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year we have endeavored to keep within the framework of 
what we considered to be the intent of the Congress. In certain in- 
stances, in view of developments unforeseen at the time of the 1960 
budget submission, we have been compelled to initiate or strengthen 
certain programs within the limits, of course, of the appropriations 
within which they fall. 


DEPARTURES FROM 1960 BUDGET REQUESTS 


This vear, we have footnoted in each budget request the departures 
from our 1960 budget estimates in order that the committee may 
readily see the unestimated program increases which were set in mo- 
tion by the Department to meet high priority requirements. 

A prime example is in the important field of disarmament. 

On July 29 last year, in view of international developments in the 
field of disarmament, the Secretary, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, named Charles A. Coolidge, of Boston, to head a joint review of 
U.S. disarmament policy on behalf of the Departments of State and 
Defense. A staff was provided for the Coolidge study. Separately, 
current disarmament problems, including resumption of international 
discussions, also required additional staffing in the Office of the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Disarmament and Atomic Energy. 

I shall cite another example. A few months ago, November 17 to 
be exact, the President, in view of the growing importance to the 
United States of developments in the other American Republics, au- 
thorized the Secretary to establish a National Advisory Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs. Sufficient personnel to enable this Commit- 
tee and the National Commission for the Organization of American 
States to function has been provided. 

Again, the Department considered it of overriding importance to 
move promptly in an effort to protect American interests in the 
highly volatile Cuban situation. The threat of the expropriation of 
many millions of dollars of U.S. investments in Cuba required addi- 
tiona] legal assistance in the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

In another area—the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 
Africa unanticipated developments required an expansion in US. 
representation. 
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These are but a few examples. Such detailed information as the 
committee may desire with regard to departures from our original 
estimates will be made available by subsequent witnesses. 

We believe that we have made considerable progress, Mr. Chairman, 
in dealing with a number of matters which we know are of deep and 
continuing interest to the committee. 


LENGTHENING OF TOURS OF DUTY OF SENIOR AND MIDDLE LEVEL 
OFFICERS 


Since my appearance here last year we have made earnest efforts 
to effect a lengthening of the tours of duty of senior and middle level 
officers and we think that we have made some progress in that direc- 
tion. Our studies cause us to believe, for example, that the percent- 
age of senior and middle grade officers transferred during fiscal year 

1959, was the lowest in many years, possibly the lowest since the 
establishment of the Foreign Service i in 1924 

An intensive study which we have just completed of the average 
length of time spent by our officers at various posts gives us some 
grounds for encouragement. The highlights of the study will be dis- 
cussed in detail when members of the Office of Personnel appear before 
the committee. 


REDUCTIONS IN COST OF TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION OF EFFECTS 


New procedures have been adopted for the purpose of effecting a 
reduction in the cost of packing and unpacking of personal and house- 
hold effects of Foreign Service personnel in the W ashington area and, 
wherever possible, at posts overseas. In addition, a number of other 
steps have been taken which we hope will reduce the trucking costs of 
the household effects of our personnel who are being transferred. We 
believe what we have done is in keeping with the desires of this com- 
mittee and hope that our efforts will meet its approval. 

We are continuing to examine other possibilities for keeping down 
the costs of travel of our personnel and of the shipment of their effects. 
Mr. Brown, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel, and Mr. Estes, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations, will elaborate upon 
this matter. 

COMMUNICATION COSTS 


Steps are also being taken to hold down communications costs when- 
ever possible. The problem of mounting communications costs has 
plagued the Department for decades. The multiplication of our 
worldwide responsibilities, the constant emergence of international 
crises, and successive and material increases in commercial tele- 
graphic rates, have been major factors in the rising expense of com- 
munications. 

Educational campaigns among our personnel at home and abroad 
have had their effect in holding communications costs to as low a level 
as, in our opinion, can be held compatible with the national interest. 
Continued efforts are being made in this direction. Mr. Estes will 
be in a position to furnish additional details. 

The surveys and investigations staff of the House Appropriations 
Committee last fall made rather intensive examinations of the Foreign 
Service Institute and the foreign buildings operation. As a result of 
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these examinations, this committee may have a number of questions 
to put to the appropriate witnesses. 


I allude to the examinations only to preface brief observations with 
respect to both the FSI and FBO. 


STUDIES OF DEPARTMENT’S LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In the House committee report last year the Department was di- 
rected to ascertain if its language training needs could not be met 
more effectively and economically through | the use of existing repu- 
table educational institutions rather than through the FSI. 

To meet the expressed wishes of this committee we asked FSI to 
develop facts and figures on requirements and costs and to make a 
survey of comparable programs and costs. 

To guard against what might have been considered as self-satis- 
faction based on self-evaluation, the Department engaged a team of 
prominent scholars, headed by Prof. J. M. Cowan, “Director of the 
Division of Modern Languages, College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell 
University, to study all aspects of the Department’s language training 
program. 

On the basis of the FSI report and of the independent Cowan panel 
report, we believe that the Institute offers intensive language training 
more suited to the needs of the Foreign Service than any that might 
be available in other educational institutions in the United States, 
The Department hopes to be able to carry on its foreign language 
training program in such a manner that in spite of the ge nerally 
inadequate foreign language training offered by our national educa- 
tional system, our Foreign Service will eventually become the most 
accomplished Foreign Service in the world so far as languages are 
concerned. With the support of this committee we have already 
made remarkable progress during the last 4 years. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have copies of those reports? 

Mr. Henperson. We have here a copy of the Cowan report. 

Mr. Rooney. We would also want the Foreign Service Institute 
report. 


Mr. Henperson. I do not have a copy of that here. We will 
obtain that for you. 


FOREIGN BUILDINGS PROGRAM COSTS 


This committee, for many years, has strongly supported the Depart- 
ment’s foreign buildings program, and we are grateful for this support. 
In its report last year the committee questioned the cost of certain 
residences overseas. The Department has surveyed comparable costs 
and is convinced that the cost factors used by FBO are reasonable. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you referring to attaché housing at $50,000 a 
copy? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You think those are reasonable? 

Mr. Henperson. We think so, after making a very careful exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Rooney. Really. 

Mr. Henperson. Last August we established a Committee on 
Foreign Building Needs in order that such needs may be studied and 
determined on a departmentwide basis. We are anxious that those 
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responsible for the execution of our foreign buildings program shall 
have the benefit of the advice of those who are responsible for our 
substantive programs in various areas of the world and who have a 
detailed acquaintance with the kind of activities carried on at each 
post as well as the political situation at each post. 


REVIEW OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


As a result of last year’s hearing on official representation allow- 
ances, a letter was sent to all Chiefs of Mission and other principal 
officers in the field directing careful conformance with regulations. 
Guidelines were furnished. We are now auditing reimbursement 
youchers in the Department on a continuing basis and are currently 
making a survey of worldwide representation requirements. 


RESUMPTION OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER WRITTEN EXAMINATION 


I would like to digress from budget matters for just a moment to 
report to you that the Foreign Service officer written examination, 
which has not been given since December of 1957, was resumed in 
December of 1959 with a most gratifying response from the young 
men and women of this country. 

Pursuing our customary efforts to attract Foreign Service officer 
candidates with varied backgrounds from every section of the coun- 
try, we sent representatives of the Department to 251 universities 
and colleges in 49 States and the District of Columbia where they 
spoke to no less than 15,335 young men and women and 973 faculty 
officers. An additional 425 schools were approached through our 
usual recruitment facilities. 

We received 10,112 applications to take the examinations—a 
recordbreaking number. Approximately 6,600 actually took the 
examination at 69 cities in the United States and its territories, and 
at 110 Foreign Service posts overseas. We are pleased that in spite 
of the unfair ridicule and grotesque criticism of the Foreign Service 
which have appeared in some recent publications, the youth of this 
country are showing more interest than ever before in the Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be permitted to outline our budget 
requests for 1961, setting the stage for the witnesses from the various 
regional bureaus and functional offices who will follow. Mr. Dwinell 
and Mr. Crockett will be here to assist at all times, and I shall be 
available at the pleasure of the committee. 


TOTAL INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The total requested for all regular annual appropriations for fiscal 
year 1961 is approximately $235.2 million as against a comparable 
amount of $219.3 million in 1960. This net increase of approximately 
$15.9 million does not give the full picture. In fiscal year 1960 there 
were nonrecurring items amounting to $1.6 million. We are, there- 
fore, requesting an increase in existing programs of approximately 
$17.5 million. Furthermore, we are also proposing special foreign 
currency appropriations for the educational exchange and foreign 
buildings programs. These constitute another additional increase of 
$8.8 million. 


53413—60 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For salaries and expenses we are requesting a total appropriation 
of $119,850,000. This is an increase of $7,850,000 over the appro- 
priation for 1960, but if we take nonrec urring costs into considera- 
tion, we are asking for program increases ‘of $8,338,793 in this 
appropriation. 

I would like to speak briefly to the program increases proposed for 
fiscal year 1961. Some of these increases are almost mandatory, 
since the need for them is based on factors which the Department 
cannot control. For example, we estimate that oversea wage and price 
increases will require an additional $895,248. In some areas our na- 
tional interests require the opening of new posts at a cost of $1,022,450, 
The elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status will require an- 
other $688,857. Increases in demands on our consular offices, if met, 
will cost $972,533. The new Federal Employees Health Be nefits Act 
will require $500,000. 

Other program increases proposed include the following: Improved 
support for existing staff, which is chiefly for replacement of wornout 
furniture and equipment, $390,917; political activities, which include 
intensified disarmament activities, special labor and science attachés, 
and some increased staffing domestically and overseas, $1,330,230; eco- 
nomic activities, of which 75 percent is for commercial, minerals, 
geographic, and civil aviation attachés, $475,956; and administrative 
activities, including increased rotation travel, staffing of employees 
with special skills in the African area, and the operating expenses for 
the proposed new staffing, $1,035,795. The amount of $522,619 is 
included for increased language training and $140,988 for increased 
functional training. There is also proposed an increase of $363,200 
for communication services which will be used chiefly to implement 
the modernization of our cryptographic facilities. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


We are requesting $875,000 for representation allowances. This 
represents an increase of $50,000 over the 1960 appropriation and is 
designed to cover the needs of new posts and the increases in the cost 
of representation expenditures. 


ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


The Department is seeking funds to carry onward the highly de- 
sirable 10-year building progr um projected in 1956. For the acquisi- 
tion of buildings abroad we are re questing the amount of $17,372,000, 
the same amount as appropriated for 1960 under the regular program. 
Now pending before the Congress are bills to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the building program. Continuation of 
the program will provide consolidated office space for the Foreign 
Service and other Government agencies abroad, and living quarters 
for American employees in localities where suitable facilities are not 
available. This year for the first time the Department is also seeking 
an additional $4,850,000 to accelerate the building program through 
the use of foreign currencies generated by disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under the authority contained in Public Law 
480 as amended. Section 104(1) of that act provides that such foreign 
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currencies may be used, in amounts specified from time to time in 
appropriation acts and in addition to funds otherwise made available, 
for the purpose of the building program. Mr. Hughes will detail both 
the regular and special foreign currencies programs. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


The amount of $1 million is requested for emergencies in the diplo- 
matic and consular service. This is the same amount provided by 
the Congress last year. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


We are asking $2,540,000 for payment to the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability fund. This is an increase of $180,000 resulting 
chiefly from an estimated additional 30 retirees to whom annuities 
will be paid. 


EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


For the extension and remodeling of the State Department building 
we are asking for an appropriation of $800,000. 1 would like to join 
the Secretary in expressing my appreciation to the members of this 
committee for their interest and assistance in acquiring a building 
suitable to house the Department of State. As this committee knows, 
a fiscal year 1960 supplemental budget request in the amount of $3 
million was appropriated for the extension and remodeling of the 
State Department building, making a total of $52,220,000 for this 
purpose. The $800,000 requested in the budget before vou will bring 
to $53,020,000 the amount necessary for completion of the entire 
project. This amount is still $4,380,000 under the originally approved 
ceiling of $57,400,000. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


For contributions attributable to international organizations the 
request totals $49,380,000, an increase of $1,344,000 over the 1960 
appropriation. The major portion of this increase is for the World 
Health Organization and for the Organization of American States, 
which is partially offset by a decrease of over $1 million in the United 
Nations item. Mr. Wilcox or his deputy will provide the detailed 
information on all the organizations. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Rooney. I should like to revert to your reference to the new 
State Department building here in Washington. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the request contained in this budget for an 
additional $800,000 for it. 

Is it not vour understanding the Congress in the supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1960, provided $3 million, “to complete the project, 
including furniture, furnishings, and special items’’? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. We have done our utmost to do that. 
Mr. Estes will give you the details. I want to assure you we have 
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done everything we can to live within that $3 million. Unless we get 
the $800,000, our building will lack certain touches that are very 
necessary. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of “ touches’’? 

Mr. Crockett. Parking space; all the equipment in the interna- 
tional auditorium we plan—the furniture and fixtures. 

One of the real problems of this is the efforts in dealing with the 
General Services Administration. This is something really out of our 
control. Mr. Estes will talk further about it. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We will go into the detail when we get 
to it. 
MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Henperson. For missions: to international organizations we 
are seeking $1,966,000, a net increase of $16,500. This is composed 
of increases for the resident delegation at Geneva and the mission to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, partially offset by the 
nonrecurring cost of the equipment for the USUN building. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES 


For international conferences and contingencies the request is in 
the amount of $2,450,000, a net increase of $550,000. This fund is 
required to finance our participation in international conferences, 
and the sum requested is $250,000 less than total funds made ayail- 
able in 1959. We are asking for a $300,000 supplemental in 1960 to 
permit our taking part in proposed meetings of heads of government, 
both in the West and at the summit, and other contingencies re sulting 
from Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to this country. Should additional 
major meetings occur, we would need additional funds, which we 
would expect to request through the supplemental process. 


INTERNATIONAL TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 


This year we are seeking an appropriation of $900,000 for partici- 
pation in the international tariff negotiations to be held in Geneva 
beginning in September. Witnesses will appear before you and 
provide the details. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO 


For the International Boundary and Water Commission we are 
requesting an increase for salaries and expenses in the amount of 
$5,000; funds requested for operation and maintenance are less by 
$628,000 as a result of the completion of some levee and revetment 
work. 

Mr. Rooney. Those are nonrecurring items. You would not be 
taking credit for the $628,000, would you? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right, Mr. Chairman. The $628,000 is 
not a recurring item. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Henperson. The construction program has been increased. to 
$4 million from $1.4 million to provide for modification of the lower 
Rio Grande flood control levee system. 


| 
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AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The amount of $385,000 is requested for the American Sections, 
International C ommissions (United States and Canada) ) appropriation. 
This is an increase of $40,000 over the previous year and is needed 
for boundary maintenance activities and expansion of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission’s work in the investigation of water and 
smoke pollution and in collection of streamflow data. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


The increase in the program for the International Fisheries Com- 
missions amounts to $200,000. This represents the U.S. contribution 

the Tortugas Shrimp Commission, a new fishery commission, 
which is being established pursuant to a convention with Cuba. 


PASSAMAQUODDY TIDAL POWER SURVEY 


We are not requesting funds for the Passamaquoddy tidal power 
survey. Carryover balances will be used for completion of certain 
appendices to reports on the various phases of the survey and the 
International Joint Commission will consider these reports and pre- 
pare its final recommendations. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


The amount requested for the International Educational Exchange 
activities appropriation is $28,200,000, an increase of $4,990,000. In 
addition, the requests under the new foreign currency appropriations 
would permit program expansion of $6,659,000. The total increase 
of $11,649,000, under both funds, will finance the following approxi- 
mate program additions: $8,565,000 of educational exchanges (1,741 
grants), $858,000 support to American-sponsored schools abroad, 
$750,000 for educational development in underdeveloped countries, 
and $1,476,000 for the establishment of chairs and workshops in 
American studies at foreign universities. Mr. Thayer will be here to 
support these requests. 


RAMA ROAD, NICARAGUA 


For the Rama Road, Nicaragua, we are requesting $1 million, which 
will be transferred to the Public Roads Administration for continua- 
tion of the construction of the road, an obligation of the United States 
under an international agreement. 

I realize this is a summary, Mr. Chairman, and that the committee 
will require justification for each one of these appropriations. The 
witnesses who will follow are prepared to furnish these justifications. 

[ know that the committee will give every consideration to these 
requests. 

I want to thank it for its time and patience. 
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COST OF REPORT ON LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Rooney. What, if anything, did this report on language 
training in the Foreign Service Institute cost? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not prepared to analyze this report. I did 
not see it myself until 2 days ago. I would say in general this report 
found the kind of language training which was needed —— 

Mr. Rooney. I am Y asking how much the report cost. 

Mr. Henperson. I am sorry. Excuse me. 

Mr. Rooney. I am starting out with the thought in mind that it is 
not worth very much. 

Mr. Crockett. $2,000, Mr. Chairman. 


AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON REPORT 


Mr. Rooney. Do you know how much time was spent on it? 

Mr. Dwinett. We can furnish the details of the per diem payments 
made to the members of the panel. 

Mr. Rooney. How many days? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Dwinett. I do not have the number of days available. 

Mr. Rooney. We would like some information as to exactly how 
much time was spent on it and the period covered. 

(The requested information follows: ) 


The contract for the panel of linguistic experts totaled $2,000. The agreement 
dated November 30, 1959, was between the Government and J. Milton Cowan 
the director of the Division of Modern Languages at Cornell University, who had 
been asked to assemble the panel and to be its chairman. 

The $2,000 cost was comprised of these total payments to the panel: Travel, 
$250; consultant fees (21 days at $53.75), $1,128.75; per diem expenses (21 days 
at $12), $252; and miscellaneous expenses, $369.25. 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 
REDUCTION IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Maaenuson. I notice that our contribution to the United 
Nations has been reduced by $1 million. How does that come about? 

Mr. Crocxertr. The United Nation’s observer group in Lebanon 
has been discontinued. That reflects in a savings there. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. It is actually not a savings. 

Mr. Crockett. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is just a reduction because of the discontinuance of a 
particular item. It actually increases in other parts of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. So the United Nations is not costing us any less; it is 
still costing us more since the item of reductien is only a discontinuance. 
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EVALUATION OF REPORT ON LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Who is going to evaluate this report on the language training in 
the Foreign Service Institute? 

Mr. Henperson. It has been evaluated in the administrative area 
ofthe Department. | have glanced through it, but Iam not prepared 
to give an analysis of it. 

Mr. Bow. Will someone be here who will be able to do that? 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes. We will see that one of the witnesses 
gives you an analysis of that report. 

Mr. Bow. Who will that be, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Henperson. I suggest that Mr. Brown, our Director of 
Personnel, give you an analysis, if that is agreeable with you? 

Mr. Bow. And we will have a complete breakdown of costs in 
detail? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. There was another re port, Mr. Bow, by the Foreign 
Service Institute itself which is going to be brought up here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Bow. That will be interesting. 

Mr. Roonry. That should be good, too. I do not think that costs 
anything though. 

Mr. Bow. I have seen very little about the Foreign Service Institute 
that does not cost something. 

Mr. Rooney. That is true. 


FURNISHINGS FOR THE NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Bow. Yousay Mr. Estes will be here to testify on this question, 
Mr. Secretary, of furnishings for the building. 

I am wondering whether you can shed any light on this statement, 
and [ am quoting from page 113 of volume II of the justifications: 

The $800,000 sought in this submission was requested previously for certain 
equipment, furnishings, and completion items. The reduction in the fiscal year 
1960 request forestalled procurement action. 


Now, is that the reduction in the supplemental that you are referring 
to? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes; I believe it is. 

Mr. Bow. That is the reduction in the supplemental. Do you 
recall, Mr. Secretary, that that reduction came about because the 
Department sent a letter to the Appropriations Committee withdraw- 
ing from consideration certain furnishings and fixtures? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe what the Department withdrew from 
its request did not equal the amount by which this request was reduced 
by the committee. 

Mr. Bow. Do you recall how much the Department, did withdraw? 

Mr. Crockerr. Approximately $436,000. 

Mr. Bow. So that part that was withdrawn by the Department is 
not requested here? 

Mr. Henperson. My understanding is that it is not. It is my 
understanding that the $436,000 was for furnishings and fittings for 
the top ranking officers of the Department. The top ranking officers 
of the Department are taking with them to the new section of the 
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building the furnishings and fixtures that they have now, so this 
$800,000 we are requesting is not for anything that was contained 
in that $436,000. 

Mr. Bow. So that part that was withdrawn by the Department is 
not requested here in any way, shape, or form? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR ENTRANCE INTO FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Bow. There is one interesting thing I would like to have your 
comment on, Mr. Secretary. You say you have not examined this 
report. I think perhaps we should look at it in light of your statement, 

On page 6 of your statement under ‘Foreign languages’’ you state 
in part: 

The Department hopes to be able to carry on its foreign language training 
program in such manner that in spite of the generally inadequate foreign 1: inguage 
training offered by our national educational system, our Foreign Service will 
eventually become the most accomplished Foreign Service in the world so far as 
languages are concerned. 

Then this conclusion in this report says: 


In conclusion, we believe that the Department should consider making a 
usable command of world languages a requirement for the entrance into the 
American Foreign Service. 

If our national educational system is so generally inadequate in 
foreign language training, how do you expect to comply with that 
suggestion of this eminent board? 

Mr. Henverson. Could | point out that that sentence was gratui- 
tous. We had not asked this committee to go into the matter—— 

Mr. Bow. Which statement is gratuitous—you saying our national 
education system is deficient in its teaching, or the conclusion of this 
eminent board? 

Mr. Henperson. The statement by this board regarding the re- 
quirement of a world language for entrance in the Service had nothing 
to do with its investigation of the Foreign Service Institute. The 
committee must have added that for good measure. 

I would like to add that the Advisory Board of the Foreign Service 
Institute, composed of a group of rather eminent educators and other 
persons in professional life, has been pressing the Department to make 
knowledge of a world language compulsory for anyone entering the 
Foreign Service. We have been taking that into consideration. The 
fact is, we have addressed a letter to several hundred educational 
institutions of the country asking for the opinion of these educational 
institutions in this matter. When we get the replies and examine 
them, we might be in a better position to decide whether or not to 
institute such a requirement. We hesitate to institute a requirement 
of this kind for several reasons: 

First, we find that some of our most capable young Foreign Service 
officers did not decide to try to enter the Foreign Service until their 
last year in a university, or until they finished a university. Therefore, 
they had not prepare d themselves in foreign languages. They could 
not have come into the Service if the foreign language had been & 
requirement. 


Secondly, throughout the country we find that there is a spotty 


teaching of foreign languages. We believe that the schools on the 
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east coast and west coast probably place more emphasis on foreign 
languages than the higher educational institutions in the Middle West 
and the South. We would like to have the Service distributed fairly 
evenly over the whole country. We would not like to adopt a policy 
which would cause a more concentrated entry into the Service from 
any particular section of the country. 

Furthermore, we are not convinced yet, fully convinced, that the 
American universities have geared the ‘teaching of languages for the 
use of the languages. Most of the teaching of foreign languages in 
American universities still is in the direction of training for research 
purposes rather than for actual use. 


INADEQUACY OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Bow. That is your complaint, that they are generally inade- 
quate in foreign language training? Is that correct? That is quite 
an indictment of our national educational system. 

Mr. Henperson. Very few grade schools teach any foreign lan- 
guages. In high school very few students learn to speak a foreign 
language. Students may learn to read and to write a foreign lan- 
guage, to parse and to conjugate, and so forth, but they do not learn 
to speak foreign languages in most of our educational institutions. 

This committee that has examined the Fore ign Language Institute 
is composed of people who are interested in having foreign languages 
studied from the standpoint of practical use, and I can understand that 
these eminent educators would like to see us put in a requirement for 
entry into the Foreign Service which would emphasize the importance 
of foreign languages. 

Mr. Bow. I am wondering, Mr. Secretary, whether or not the 
eminent gentlemen employed by the Department of State to make 
this survey would agree with you that there was generally inadequate 
foreign language training offered by our national educational system? 

Mr. Henperson. I do not know whether they would or not. I am 
inclined to think they would. 


Mr. Bow. To me that is quite an indictment of our national educa- 
tional system. 

Mr. Henperson. From the point of view of training in live lan- 
guages, I intend it to be. 

I would like to say that my indictment is limited, of course, to the 
inadequacy of our national educational system so far as the kind of 
foreign language training that our Service needs. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PROSPECTIVE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS 


Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand, Mr. Secretary, that if, say, 
100 prospective Foreign Service officers took the examination and it 
turned out that the entire 100 were from the State of New York, that 
they would not be appointed? 

Mr. Henperson. They would all be appointed. 

Mr. Rooney. What was it you brought into the discussion about 
geographical location of Foreign Service officers? 
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Mr. Henperson. We make no distinction of that kind whatsoever 
in admitting them in the Service. 

Mr. Rooney. Apparently you did in your colloquy with Mr. Boy, 

Mr. Henprerson. We would like to have our examinations framed 
in such a way thet there would be equal opportunity from every part 
of the country {people who would like to enter the Foreign Service, 

Mr. Rooney. You mean you would rig your examinations in such 
a way that those from the seaboard States would surely meet compe- 
tition from mid-westerners even though they were not as qualified as 
those from the seaboard States? 

Mr. Bow. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roongry. That is hypothetical. 

Mr. Bow. I hope it is hypothetical. 

Mr. Rooney. You can put it the other way around. 

Mr. Henperson. We do not make the appointments based on 
geographical location. We have, as I said, hesitated to require 
speaking knowledge of a foreign language as a requirement for entrance 
in the Foreign Service because in the Middle West and the South there 
is not as much emphasis placed in our universities on the speaking of 
foreign languages as in some of the institutions in the East and in the 
West. That is just one of the reasons. That is not a controlling 
reason. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 


ROLE OF FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE IN LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Secretary, I am interested in this paragraph 
with reference to foreign language education. What does the De- 
partment envision as the role of the Foreign Service Institute? Is 
that the only one that will be able to supply linguists for the Foreign 
Service? 

Mr. Henperson. By linguists you mean officers who speak foreign 
languages? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. We send some of our officers to univer- 
sities for language training if the universities are able to teach these 
languages. Furthermore, a certain percentage of the young men and 
women who enter the Foreign Service already do know modern world 
languages. In fact, we give a bonus in examinations of 5 percent for 
anyone who passes an examination in a world language. That 
encourages officers to study a world language in preparing for the 
Foreign Service. 


NUMBER PASSING LAST FOREIGN SERVICE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BECAUSE OF 5 PERCENT BONUS 


Mr. Lipscoms. How many in the last examination passed? 

Mr. Henperson. As a result of the 5-percent bonus? 

Mr. Lirpscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. We have that figure and shall be glad to give it 
to vou. I do not have it here. 


(The information requested follows:) 
| 


A total of 139 individuals passed the written Foreign Service officer examination 
last December as a result of the five bonus points granted for passing the optional 
modern language portion of the examination. 
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ADEQUACY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING OFFERED BY NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Lirscoms. Rereading the same statement that Mr. Bow read, 
it says: 

In spite of the generally inadequate foreign language training offered by our 
national educational system. 

Just what does that mean? 

Mr. Henprerson. That means that the average young American 
who is a graduate from a university does not speak foreign languages 
to the same extent as the average young man or woman in other 
advanced countries who graduate from universities. 

In other words, the foreign languages have not been emphasized 
in our national educational institutions, starting with grade schools, 
high schools, and going up to the universities. The teaching of them 
is inadequate for our purposes, certainly. When I say that the 
Foreign Service should be the most accomplished Service in the world 
from the standpoint of languages, I mean this: We start out handi- 
capped because the average young man or woman who enters the 
Foreign Service in other advanced countries has learned foreign lan- 
guages in the grade schools and high schools and universities. Our 
young men and women do not do it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You base your opinion on what? 

Mr. Henperson. I base my opinion on many years’ experience 
with other foreign services, and I am convinced we could find statistics 
that would support this. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In your statement you say that 


on the basis of the FSI report and independent Cowan panel report. 


Mr. Henperson. I do not base that statement on any of those 
reports. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This whole paragraph is based on that opening 
sentence. 

Mr. Henperson. No. When I start with the sentence— 

The Department hopes— 
that has nothing to do with— 
on the basis of the FSI report and independent Cowan panel report. 


Iam merely saying what we are hoping for the future. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Henperson. I believe most leading educators in the United 
States would agree with me that in general our educational system 
devotes less attention to the teaching of world languages than the 
educational institutions of most other advanced countries. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I just noticed another statement, that one of the 
difficulties that the Foreign Service Institute has is that many first- 
grade people—and that means instructors, I believe—left the Foreign 
Service Institute in recent years for university posts. Would this 
not indicate that the universities are teaching the kind of languages 
that you need? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Some of them are. Some of them are beginning 
to do it. I believe Cornell, where Mr. Cowan is, is doing it. But 
there are a relatively small number of students taking advantage of 
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this language training. I think the American universities have be. 
come conscious in recent years of their deficiencies in teaching lap. 
guages and have made considerable improvements. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, what you are trying to tell us jg 
that the State Department wants to build up the Foreign Service 
Institute and take any reliance off the universities to give the type of 
language training given in the universities? 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir, it was not my intention to convey that, 
We welcome the universities paying more attention to foreign lan- 
guages and we hope the time will come when practically every young 
man or woman who applies for Foreign Service examinations will haye 
acquired a good knowledge of languages. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But you do not see this coming about in the near 
future? 

Mr. Henperson. No, we do not. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixgs. I have a comment or two, Mr. Chairman. 

I see no reason why the committee should become particularly 
exercised about what are the rather obvious facts. The language 
training facilities offered to American students in our universities are 
not the best in the world. Everybody knows that. We in this country 
just do not pay much attention to the languages of other people. 
We are historically a self-sufficient people who are more interested in 
what is happening at home. There has not been enough emphasis on 


the need for acquainting ourselves with the languages of other people’ 


to encourage the development of outstanding language departments 
in the majority of our educational institutions. 

We in this country do not place emphasis on other languages that 
nations abroad do, and our schools do not place the emphasis on the 
knowledge of other languages that other countries do. So I do not 
quarrel with your position, Secretary Henderson. I think it is unfor- 
tunate, but I think it is true that that situation exists. 


EXPLORATION OF OTHER POSSIBILITIES FOR LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Now, the Foreign Service Institute is a sore spot. You surely know 
that by now. And I think the State Department should be giving more 
attention to efforts to find a substitute procedure for obtaining the 
necessary ability to use foreign languages. 

How much have you explored other possibilities, such as seeking 
out graduates who are well qualified in languages, the use of private 
schools in this country, the use of special training or regular courses 
in the universities, the better ones? Generally what have you done 
in attempting to find a substitute procedure to what appears to be a 
very costly means of obtaining the knowledge of foreign languages 
which our personnel must have. 

Mr. Henperson. We have made explorations. I think when Mr. 
Hoskins, Director of the Foreign Service Institute, appears before 
you he will be able to go into detail with you on that. 

Mr. Sixes. These explorations do not lead to information which 
offers a less costly substitute. 

Mr. Henperson. Our explorations have resulted for the most part 
in the conviction on our part that the Institute continues to be the 
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best medium and the most economical medium for the kind of work 
we are doing. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee appears to disagree with you that it is 
the most economical means. What is the next best means, in your 
opinion, and what is the cost of the next best means to the Institute? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not prepared to give that to you now. 
We will do it through other witnesses when they come before you. 

Mr. Roongey. What witnesses? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Hoskins. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes, there are two reports mentioned in Mr. 
Henderson’s statement, one by the Foreign Service Institute and the 
other by a group of linguists, I guess we could call them, and we have 
asked for both reports. 

Mr. Sixes. Do those reports contain alternative suggested proce- 
dures? 

Mr. Rooney. This report concludes that the Foreign Service 
Institute is doing a fine job. 

Mr. Sixes. What I want to know is what the State Department 
has done in the way of seeking alternative procedures, how it evaluated 
those alternative procedures, and what the relative costs would be. 
If this is not available at this time, we can explore the’matter later. 

Mr. Henperson. The State Department has made investigations 
of various types of language schools, both schools that do nothing 
except teach foreign languages and also universities. It has inquired 
with regard to price, with regard to types of instruction, and we shall 
be glad to insert, either here or later on during the hearings relating to 
the Foreign Service Institute, a statement setting forth what we have 
done to investigate this matter and also our findings. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to have that available for the use of the 
Committee at the proper time. 

Mr. Rooney. I certainly think we should have it. I believe we 
should have all memoranda, letters, and such information with regard 
to communications with schools and universities on this subject, 
everything that has happened in the last year. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like a comparison of costs along with an evalua- 
tion of the training, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvuary 11, 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


WITNESSES 


COL. LELAND H. HEWITT, COMMISSIONER 
COLLINS CLAYTON, ACCOUNTANT 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now hear the justifications with regard to 
the request for appropriations for the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico. We are taking this 
item out of turn for the reason Colonel Hewitt is up here from Texas 
and wants to return to his duties. 
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The appropriation item for the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, appears at page 34 of the 
committee print, and the details with regard thereto are to be found 
in volume II of the justifications. 


TOTAL INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The total request for the Commission is made up of three items 
which come to $6,560,000, and increase of $1,977,000 over the total 
appropriations in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 213 through 215 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages follow:) 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, 
was created pursuant to the treaty of 1889. The Commission consists of the 
U.S. Section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., and the Mexican Section, 
with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, and has the status of an inter- 
national body. The Commission is empowered by treaty and national law to 
conduct a positive program of cooperative action between the United States and 
Mexico for the solution of joint engineering problems, including equitable division 
between these two countries of the waters of the Rio Grande, the Colorado, and 
the Tijuana Pivers, conservation and storage of these waters, flood control, sani- 
tation hazards, and stalilization of the river boundary. 

The fluvial boundary between the United States and Mexico consists of 1,240 
miles along the Rio Grande from the Gulf of Mexico to E] Paso, Tex., and 20 miles 
along the Colorado River. The land boundary extends 675 miles westward from 
1 Paso, Tex., to the Pacific Ocean. The total distance of common boundary is 
1,935 miles. ; 

Under the treaty of 1889, the Commission is given exclusive jurisdiction over all 
questions or differences that arise incident to changes in the fluvial boundary 
hetween the United States and Mexico. The convention of 1905 vests in the 
Commission authority for surveying “bancos’’ and reaching agreement on the 
transfer of sovereignty over these areas of land to maintain the river as the inter- 
national boundary. 

Under the convention of 1906, the United States obligated itself to deliver to 
Mexico a total of 60,000 acre-feet of water annually in the bed of the Rio Grande 
at a point near E] Paso, Tex. Supervisory administration of the terms of the 
convention is vested in the U.S. Section. 

The convention of 1933 charged the Commission with responsibility for the 
rectification project in the El Paso-Juarez Vailey, which work affords relief from 
flood damages and stabilizes the international boundary in this area, The project 
shortened the river from approximately 155 to 86 miles between E] Paso, Tex., and 
Fort Quitman, Tex. 

Under the act of August 19, 1935, the U.S. Section is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain flood control and river stabilization works on the Rio 
Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex. The structures on the U.S. side of the river 
comprising this country’s part of the lower Rio Grande flood control project 
and the bank protection project, are under the direction of the U.S. Section. 
The Anzalduas Dam, scheduled for completion in December 1959, is a joint 
structure with Mexico and is a part of the lower Rio Grande flood control project. 

The acts of Congress dated August 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 961), and June 4, 1935 
(49 Stat. 1463), provide for compliance with the 1906 convention. The former 
act authorized the construction, operation, and maintenance of the diversion dam, 
known as the American Dam, on the Rio Grande just above El] Paso, Tex., to 
measure and control the amount of water to be delivered to Mexico. The latter 
act provided for the canalization of the Rio Grande from the Caballo Dam in 
New Mexico to the American Dam near El Paso, Tex., to regulate and control 
the flows for use in the two countries as provided in the treaty. 

The Water Treaty of 1944 extended the joint Commission’s jurisdiction to the 
entire boundary between the United States and Mexico, including the 675 miles 
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r of overland boundary extending westward from El Paso, Tex. to the Pacifie 
Ocean. Under this treaty and the act approved September 13, 1950 (Public 
Law 786, 81st Cong.) the U.S. Section, in cooperation with the Mexican Section, 
1 is implementing the agreement of the two Governments in dividing the waters 
of the Rio Grande and the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and is conducting a 
program of flood control, water conservation, and related activities. Falcon 
Dam, the first of the major international storage dams which the two Govern- 
} ments agreed in the treaty to construct on the Rio Grande, was placed in operation 
in August 1953 and dedicated in October 1953. The dam provides for a maxi- 
mum storage of 4,085,000 acre-feet and the hydroelectric plant is capable of 
generating 63,000 kilowatts of energy. Completion of the land acquisition 
program and remaining minor construction is scheduled for accomplishment in 
fiscal year 1960. 
All the activities of the Commission are international in character and require 
joint or cooperative action between the United States and Mexico. The Depart- 
| ment of State of the United States exercises policy supervision over the U.S. 
Section and the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Mexico exercises policy super- 
vision over the Mexican Section. 

For the performance of its essential functions, including participation with the 
Mexican Section in joint activities and the support of activities carried on inde- 
pendently of that Section, duly authorized in advance by treaty or specific 
congressional act, the U.S. Section requires for fiscal year 1961 total appropria- 
tions of $6,560,000 consisting of $578,000 for salaries and expenses, $1,982,000 for 
operation and maintenance of completed projects, and $4 million for construction. 


ae 


Mr. Rooney. Colonel Hewitt, do you have a general statement 
with regard to this? 

Colonel Hewirr. | have a very short statement of about four pages 
which I would like to read into the record, and then submit for the 
consideration of the committee a rather longer statement which I do 
not propose to read. I have a four-page statement I would like to 

read if the chairman has no objection. 
Mr. Rooney. Is there anything unusual in these 27 pages, Colonel, 
anything you should bring to our attention? 
Colonel Hewrrr. No, sir, I think not. I will explain it as we go 
through. 


tt et 


G ENERAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert your statement at this 
point in the record. 
(The statement follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the International Boundary and 


Water Commission, United States and Mexico, created by the treaty of March 1, 
1889, between the Governments of the United States and Mexico, is charged by 
that and a series of subsequent treaties, the latest being the Water Treaty of 
1944, with the accomplishment of a long-term and specific program for the solution 
of problems arising on the nearly 2,000-mile boundary and requiring joint engineer- 
ing action. Principal among such problems are changes in and stabilization of 
the river boundaries, equitable distribution between the two countries of waters 
of international streams, flood control, storage, and river regulation for beneficial 
uses in the two countries, development of hydroelectric power and elimination of 
sanitation hazards. Participation by the United States in each of these activities 
has been specifically authorized in advance by treaty or an act of the Congress. 

The Commission consists of a U.S. section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., 
and a Mexican section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. Be- 
cause of the international character of the problems, the U.S. section of the Com- 
mission necessarily functions under the policy supervision of the Department of 
State, and the Mexican section operates under the policy supervision of Mexico’s 
Ministry of Foreign Relations. 

The estimate of total funds required by the U.S. section for fiscal vear 1961 

amounting to $6,560,000, is divided into three appropriations: 

(1) $578,000 for salaries and expenses of the U.S. section of the Commission 
for carrying on its administrative activities under various treaties with Mexico 
and laws of the Congress; (2) $1,982,000 for operation and maintenance of com- 
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pleted projects, or of completed integral segments of projects under construction 
as authorized by existing treaties and/or acts of the Congress; and (3) $4 million 
for construction, to provide $898,000 for completion of construction of the Anza}. 
duas Dam and related works, $3 million to begin modification of the lower Rio 
Grande flood control system, $25,000 for the U.S. share of the cost of expansion 
of the Douglas-Agua Prieta international sewage treatment plant, and $77,000 
to begin improvements to the water measurement facilities of the gaging stationg 
on the Rio Grande. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, $578,000 


This appropriation will finance the general administration and_ engineering 
activities essential to fulfillment of the basic responsibilities of the U.S. section, 
which are carried out under the direction of the U.S. Commissioner by his imme- 
diate staff composed of the secretary, two principal engineers, legal counsel, and 
supporting administrative and engineering services personnel. These activities 
comprise: (a) administration on behalf of the United States of the applicable 
treaties and other agreements in force, negotiation with the Mexican section of 
new agreements in accordance with acts of the Congress governing the function- 
ing of the section, and management of the U.S. section, requiring $342,400: 
(b) general engineering guidance and supervision on behalf of the United States 
of engineering matters of a continuing nature including accounting of national 
ownership of boundary waters, and of the international phases of planning, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the Commission projects, requiring 
$180,900; and (c) project investigations of preliminary engineering examinations 
aimed at development of specific projects for the solution of international prob- 
lems determined by the two Governments to be properly within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, for which $54,700 is required. 

The project investigations programed for 1961 consist of: (a) flood control in- 
vestigations on the lower Colorado River which the two Governments authorized 
in article 12 of the 1944 water treaty; (b) studies aimed at equitable division and 
conservation of the waters of the Tijuana River pursuant to article 16 of the 1944 
water treaty; (c) investigations to determine the most economic type of weir 
control structures at gaging stations on the Rio Grande required to improve the 
accuracy of the basic streamflow data; and (d) investigations relating to improve- 
ment of the joint lower Rio Grande flood control project which extends from 
Penitas, Tex., to the mouth of the river. 

The proposed program outlined above for project investigations for fiscal year 
1961 must necessarily be considered tentative since during the coming year the 
relative urgency of each of the several examinations may change and new prob- 
lems may arise of higher priority than those programed, requiring revision in the 
program. It is therefore deemed essential that there be latitude as between 
projects in the expenditure of the total amount allotted for authorized project 
investigations. 

Funds recuested for all activities under this appropriation amounting to 
$578,000 include an increase of $5,000 over the 1960 appropriation which is to 
provide for the amount necessary to cover the Government’s share of the cost of 
providing employee health benefits in accordance with section 7 of the Federal 
Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, $1,982,000 


This appropriation wholly finances operation and maintenance of completed 
projects, or completed integral segments of projects under construction, as au- 
thorized by existing treaties and/or acts of the Congress. 

Funds requested in the amount of $1,982,000 are less by the net sum of $628,000 
than funds appropriated and allotted to the projects in 1960 due to: (1) a redue- 
tion amounting to $912,365 incident to performance in 1960 of nonrecurring 
deferred work in the El Paso and lower Rio Grande projects; and (2) increases 
amounting to $284,365 described in detail hereinafter under the specific projects. 

The projects and distribution of funds therefor are as follows: 

1. The El Paso projects, in which the Government has an investment amounting 
to $8,600,000, comprise: 

(a) The Rio Grande canalization project, extending from Caballo Dam in 
New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a distance of 110 miles, includes 130 miles of levees 
and 110 miles of channel and floodway, facilitates compliance with the 1906 treaty 
relating to diversion between the United States and Mexico of waters of the 
Rio Grande above Fort Quitman. 
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(b) The American Dam and Canal project, located about 3 miles north of 
El Paso, Tex., effects delivery of water to Mexico in accordance with the 1906 
convention. 

(c) The Rio Grande rectification project, which extends from El Paso south- 
easterly to Fort Quitman, Tex., a distance of 85.6 miles, straightened and stabilized 
the river boundary and includes a leveed floodway, in this section, provides flood 
sontrol for the cities of El Paso, Tex., and Juarez, Chihuahua, and for the highly 
developed irrigated lands lying below the two eities on each side of the Rio Grande. 

The operation and maintenance program for these three projects is designed 
for performance of the normal and deferred work required to fulfill the purposes 
of the projects which serve to protect properties in the United States valued at 
about $1.2 billion and inhabited by about 350,000 people. 

Funds requested for the El Paso projects, $775,285, are less by the net amount 
of $585,445 than total funds allotted in 1960 due to reduction of nonrecurring 
cost of deferred work performed in 1960 amounting to $765,665 plus increases, 
$180,220, set forth below. 

Total funds requested for 1961 consist of (1) $633,115 for normal operation and 
maintenance of the projects, and (2) $142,170 for performance of deferred work, 
outlined as follows: 





1960 normal operation and maintenance requirements__- _ $595, 065 
1961 increases: 
Wage board increases granted June 28, 1959_______- $21, 720 
Employee health benefits 7 5, 150 
Within-grade salary advancements___--_- 7s 375 
Employment of 1 GS-2 engineering aide_- “pies 3, 255 
Increased cost of channel excavation ae at 7, 550 
——— 38,050 
1961 normal operation and maintenance requirements_- Ji aay. 
Deferred work remaining to be accomplished in 1961: 
Revetment, 4.14 miles of channel bank_.__....._....... $73, 440 
Channel excavation, 343,210 cubie yards_ _ _ _- : 68, 730 
— — 142,170 
Total funds requested for 1961_-..---- Ditka abt ht ahaha ills 775, 285 


In’support of the deferred work: Heavy rains on the contributory watersheds 
to the Rio Grande below Elephant Butte Dam on September 13 and 14, 1958, 
caused extreme high water stages along the Rio Grande from Caballo Dam in 
New Mexico to Quitman Canyon in Texas, a distance of approximately 200 miles. 
Although no private property damage occurred along the aforementioned reach 
of river, which comprises the El Paso projects, considerable erosion was caused 
to unrevetted reaches of the channel which threatened to cause extensive damage. 
This demonstrated the need for increasing the amount of revetment placed 
annually and for early completion of the program. Funds in the amount of 
$396,810 were allotted for 1960 for the purpose of placing 23.33 miles of the 25 
miles of revetment needed to complete the revetment program. However, to 
avoid reducing normal and most essential items of maintenance, it was necessary 
to allocate from this item, funds in the amount of $34,935. Of this amount 
$15,135 is to cover one-half of the recent wage board increases granted on the 
El Paso projects, $4,090 to cover one-half the wage board increases granted on 
the Faleon Dam project, and $15,710 to cover the extra engineering and supervi- 
sion costs associated with the placing of the revetment. Moreover, the wage 
board increases raised the unit cost of the revetment and decreased the quantity 
which could be placed. As a result, remaining funds available will permit placing 
of only 20.86 miles of revetment in 1960, leaving 4.14 miles of deferred revetment 
to be placed in 1961 to complete the revetment placing program. 

Due to silt carried by waters of the Rio Grande, the pilot channel tends to 
continuously aggrade and to meander from side to side. Numerous sand bars 
form which must be removed as a part of maintenance to keep a stable and 
properly improved channel. Berms form adjacent to the banks of the river, 
which begin to grow much the same as the sand bars and must be removed. The 
work, which often includes realinement of the banks, is essential to maintenance 
of the improved channel and its design capacity. The annual removal of 500,000 
cubic yards of material carried on in past years has not been sufficient to maintain 
the channel. Funds in the amount of $442,040 allotted for 1960 were for the 
purpose of excavating 2,500,000 cubic vards from the river channel, of which 
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500,000 cubic yards were regularly scheduled, and 2 million were deferred work 
However, again to avoid reducing the normal and most essential items of mainte. 
nance, allocation of funds from this item in the amount of $34,695 was necessary 
to cover one-half of the wage board increases, $15,135, on the El Paso projects for 
1960, one-half of the wage board increases on the Falcon Dam project, $4,090 
and to cover the extra engineering and supervision cost, $15,470, associated with 
channel excavation. Moreover, the wage board increases granted, raised the 
unit costs and reduced quantity of work that could be performed. As a resylt 
funds available would permit only the excavation of 2,078,300 cubic yards in 1960, 
requiring deferral of 421,700 cubic yards, of which 343,210 is proposed for per- 
formance in 1961. 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood control project, in which the Government has ap 
investment of $10,600,000, extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf of 
Mexico, a distance of 180 miles, and includes 137 miles of interior leveed flood. 
ways as well as 88 miles of river levees on the U.S. side which serve to protect 
against floods, urban and rural properties including about 750,000 acres of jrri- 
gated land, valued at about $1 billion and a population of nearly 400,000 in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 

Funds requested for the lower Rio Grande flood control project, $661,750, are 
less by $63,160 than total funds allotted in 1960. This reduction is the net sum 
of nonrecurring costs in 1960 for performance of deferred work amounting to 
$146,700 plus increases, $83,540, set forth below. 


1960 normal operation and maintenance requirements_- 


1 __-. $578, 210 
1961 increases: 


Wage board increases granted Aug. 23, 1959__________ $13, 600 
Increased cost in levee reconditioning ee 36, 990 
Increased cost of equipment _- : 2, 800 
Employee health benefits pais 5, 150 


58, 540 


1961 normal operation and maintenance requirements ee 636, 750 
Work not required annually: 2,000 feet of new river bank revetment 25, 000 


‘i a, 
of levee reconditioning is due to an increase in the estimated 
unit costs owing to the necessity of having to recondition reaches of levee where 
there is not sufficient material at the toe to rebuild the slopes. 
requires that additional material will have to be hauled in. 

fevetment construction: Pursuant to Public Law 40 (59 Stat. 89) the Commis- 
sion is authorized to construct and maintain cooperative revetment installations 
for the protection of property of public utilities, facilities, or organizations, in- 
cluding irrigation water supply systems, provided such agencies concerned con- 
tribute necessary rights-of-way and contribute 25 percent of the construction 
and maintenance costs. The estimate of $25,000 for 1961 is the Commission’s 
share of the construction cost for 2,000 feet of new revetment requested and found 
necessary for protection of main pumping plants of public irrigation supply 
systems. 

3. Faleon dam and powerplant, in which the Government has_ invested 
$36,826,602 was substantially completed in November 1953. It is located about 
75 miles south of Laredo, Tex., and is the first of the major storage dams which 
the Governments of the United States and Mexico agreed in the 1944 treaty to 
jointly construct, and to operate and maintain, through the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, for the optimum feasible control and utilization of 
the waters of the Rio Grande for the two countries. The project provides total 
reservoir capacity of 4,085,000 acre-feet for regulation and control of flood water 
and includes two powerplants, one on each side of the river below the dam, each 
capable of generating 31,500 kilowatts. 

{n 1954 Falcon Dam and Reservoir completely controlled the highest flood of 
record on the Rio Grande and during 1958 permitted effective control of one of the 
greatest floods in volume, although the conservation capacity of the reservoir 
was nearly full at the time of the flood. The initiel peak of the 1958 flood above 
Faleon was reduced from about 70,000 e.f.s. to 26,000 c.f.s. and while higher 


Total funds requested for 1961 


The increased cost 


This condition 


releases were later required to secure the safety of the dam—up to 44,000 c.f.s., 
the delay allowed time for the harvesting and hence the saving of extensive crops 
in the floodways. Damages saved in the United States by the flood control opera- 
tions at Falcon Reservoir since its completion are estimated to amount to more 
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than $100 million. Moreover, the regulation effected by the dam and reservoir 
has provided a full supply of water for domestic uses in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley in this country which has a population of nearly 400,000. Except for the 
severe drought period from June 1956 through April 1957, a full supply of water 
has been provided for irrigation lands of about 750,000 acres in this country below 
thedam. Hydroelectric energy generated from October 1954 through December 
31, 1959, and allocated to the United States, one-half the total generated, 
amounted to 492,708,000 kilowatt-hours and the revenue from the sale of energy 
amounted to $1,510,669. 

The operation and maintenance of the dam, reservoir, and power plants is 
erformed jointly by the United States and Mexico through the International 

oundary and Water Commission. The cost of the work is divided between the 
two countries as prescribed by the treaty. The U.S. portion comprises 58.6 per- 
cent of the cost of the operation and maintenance of the dam and 50 percent of the 
cost of the power plants. 

Funds requested for operation and maintenance of the project for fiscal year 
1961, $278,565, include a net increase of $14,205 over the 1960 allotment which 
results from the following: 


1960 normal operation and maintenance requirements_ -- --.-- $264, 360 
1961 increases: 


Wage board increases granted Sept. 6, 1959_ ora $1, 800 


Employee health benefits 7 : eteecee 2, 300 
Increased cost of equipment_ — - ; 500 
Employment of an additional full- time guard_____ 1, 100 
Increased cost of communication services c 865 
9, 565 
1961 decreases: 
feduced maintenance cost of the village incident to 
construction of new masonry residences 15, 720 
Cost not ocenrring annually for replaceing filter sand 
in the water treatment plant filters ‘ 2, 500 
18, 220 
1961 normal operation and maintenance requirements 255, 705 
Additional items required in 1961: 
Paving 2 miles of roadway on top of dam___----- 10, 000 
Paint downstream side of spillway gates aid be 8, 000 
tepairing turbine runners ‘ 4, 860 
22, 860 
Total funds requested for 1961_ i oka ca tects ‘ 278, 565 


International gaging stations. Pursuant to the terms of the 1944 treaty, 
the two sections of the Commission operate and maintain stream gaging stations 
on the boundary rivers for the purpose of obtaining a joint record, “mutually 
acceptable to both the United States and Mexico, of the flow of the Rio Grande 
and of the Colorado River in their boundary sections, of the tributaries thereto, 
and of the diversions therefrom, This serves as a basis for the determinations 
of the national ownership of the boundary waters available in the rivers and in 
storage, in accordance with the allocations to each country stipulated in articles 
4and 10 of the treaty. Related hydrographic responsibilities on the international 
streams also include joint flood forecasts and hydroelectric energy production 
forecasts. 

Along the international portion of the Rio Grande from El Paso, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the U.S. section regularly operates and maintains a total of 70 
stream gaging stations, including 15 stations on the main stream, 9 stations 
on the U.S. tributaries, 26 stations on diversion canals and return flows to the 
river above Falcon Dam, and 20 diversion stations on canals below the dam. 
In addition, periodic measurements are made at 9 of the 13 stations operated 
and maintained by the Mexican section on the main stream and tributaries. 

The U.S. section also operates three gaging stations located in the boundary 
section of the Colorado River, three gaging stations on streams tributary thereto 
from the United States, and one gaging station on a wasteway channel crossing 
the boundary in the area. The section makes check measurements at four other 
stations located on streams crossing the boundary in the area, which are operated 
by State agencies. Pump diversions by U.S. interests from the limitrophe sec- 
tion of the river are determined at 10 locations by use of running time meters 
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and periodic measurements of pump discharge. In addition to the stream gagin, 
stations, 40 test wells are operated near the river to determine ground water 
levels each month. Sediment samples are obtained at three stations in the limi. 
trophe section of the river, and periodic river channel surveys are made by hydro. 
graphic personnel. "a 
Funds requested for this activity for fiscal year 1961, amounting to $266,409 
include an increase of $6,400 to provide (a) $4,000 for one additional GS-5 engi- 
neering aide required as a result of increase in work load due to more intensive 
operation of gaging stations in the limitrophe section of the Colorado River for 
adequate accounting of deliveries to Mexico, more intensive sediment Samplin 
for computing total sediment loads required in order to investigate and specifi- 
sally define the effects of operation and maintenance of the international Morelos 
Diversion Dam on the river regimen, and hence need for protective works to 
guard against damage to interests in the United States due to the diversion dam: 
and (b) $2,400 for cost of employee health benefits. 


CONSTRUCTION, $4 MILLION 


Although the construction of Falcon Dam is functionally complete, certain 
miscellaneous minor items remain for completion of the project. The principal 
item is the rights-of-way acquisition program under the jurisdiction of the De. 
partment of Justice which was not completed in 1959 and is being continued in 
1960. 

The total cost to the United States of the dam and powerplant originally esti. 
mated at $37,650,000, has been reduced to $36,826,602, which includes funds 
appropriated in 1960 in the amount of $400,000 for replacement of wood frame 
residences with permanent masonry residences. Funds in the amount of $921,629 
remain to be spent for completion of the rights-of-way program and other items 
including grouting of the foundation of the earth embankment to guard against 
serious seepage. No funds are requested for fiscal year 1961 as all work will 
be financed from unobligated balances of prior year funds. 


RIO GRANDE UPPER DAM 


The second phase of the integrated Rio Grande international storage dams 
program, authorized by the 1944 treaty for the optimum feasible coutrol and regu- 
lation of the flood and other flows of the Rio Grande, contemplates construction 
of a major storage dam—the Amistad Dam and Reservoir project—on the river 
at the Diablo site near Del Rio, Tex. The need from the standpoint of both 
countries for a dam at this site, below the mouth of the Pecos and Devils Rivers, 
was demonstrated by the unprecedented flood of June 1954 from those tributaries 
which caused loss of lives and multimillion dollar property damage along the 
Rio Grande above Falcon Dam. Joint preliminary field surveys and investi- 
gations necessary to prove the site were completed and the office established 
at Del Rio for this purpose was closed in May 1957. 

The results of the specific site investigations, the water supply studies relating to 
capacities required, the preliminary design studies, were reviewed at a joint 
engineering conference of the Commission and its technical advisers June 10 and 
11, 1957. Agreement was reached with respect to the engineering features, as 
follows: (1) the Diablo site located 12 miles upstream from Del Rio, Ciudad 
Acufia, is the most favorable site for the second major international storage dam 
on the Rio Grande; (2) the optimum feasible control and regulation of the flow 
at that site, total capacity of 5,660,000 acre-feet should be provided for the two 
countries including 3,550,000 acre-feet of conservation and silt storage, and 
2,110,000 acre-feet of flood control storage; and (3) the most adaptable type 
of dam for the Diablo site to provide the required capacity consists of a concrete 
gravity dam with gated spillway in the channel section, having a height of about 
250 feet above the river bed flanked by earth embankments such that the dam 
would have a total length of about 6% miles. 

Agreement between the two sections of the Commission as to the engineering 
findings relative to a second major international storage dam at the Diablo site 
was formally concluded by the Commission in minute No. 207, dated June 19, 
1958, and soon thereafter submitted to the two Governments for review. The 
U.S. section’s detailed feasibility report on the Amistad Dam project was trans- 
mitted to the Congress in June 1959 with the Department of State’s recommenda- 
tion that legislation be enacted authorizing conclusion of an agreement with 
Mexico for construction of the project. The report (8. Doc. No. 65, 86 Cong., 
Ist sess.) concludes that there is urgent need from the U.S. viewpoint of the 
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Amistad project, to provide the control and regulating capacity found necessary 
by the C ommission, to effect protection against such disastrous floods as originated 
on the Pecos and Devils Rivers in June 1954 which caused an untold loss of lives 
in Mexico and the multimillion-dollar property damage in the two countries, and 
to enable a small increase in the regulated water supply of the Rio Grande for 
yse in the United States to sustain existing irrigation and domestic developments 
in this country. The report concludes that the direct benefits to the United 
States from flood control, conservation, and incidental hydroelectric energy 

eneration would exceed the costs to this country by 2:1. 

A bill, H.R. 8080, to authorize the conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction by the United States and Mexico of a major international storage 
dam on the Rio Grande in accordance with the provisions of the treaty of February 
3, 1944, with Mexico, and for other purposes, was introduced on July 1, 1959, 
by Congressman Fisher of Texas and was referred to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

A supplemental appropriation of $5 million is anticipate d for fiscal year 1961 
to undertake the following work: (a) advance planning, (b) final detailed designs 
and preparation of the specifications, (c) relocation of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, (d) acquisition of rights-of-way, and (e) construction of access roads and the 
Government camp. 

ANZALDUAS DAM 


Construction of Anzalduas Dam, a joint undertaking of the United States and 
Mexico, to provide a channel structure to form an essential part of the lower Rio 
Grande joint flood control project, was started March 26, 1956, under authoriza- 
tion with respect to U.S. participation by the act of August 19, 1935. By Public 
Law 495, approved July 10, 1952, the 82d Congress appropriated $1,500,000 to 
initiate the U.S. portion of the construction. 

Anzalduas Dam, located on the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex., will serve to 
effect, in accordance with the design of the flood control project, equitable division 
between the United States and Mexico of use of the interior floodways of the two 
countries, to carry to the gulf flood waters in the river in excess of the capacity 
of the river channel downstream from the site of the structure. Floods of the 
magnitude requiring such division may originate in the watershed below Falcon 
Dam and from spills from Falcon Dam, as was the case during the October, 
November 1958 floods. 

Construction of the first phase of the work allocated to the United States, 
consisting of the dike required to connect the structure with the levee on the 
U.S. side, improvements to the adjoining portions of this levee, and revetment 
of the U.S. bank of the river from the dam upstream—a distance of 4,500 feet- 
was undertaken by contract in April 1956 and completed March 20, 1957. In 
May 1956, Mexico undertook construction of the work allocated to that country, 
which comprises the concrete foundation, piers, control houses, and bridge for 
the structure. At the end of July 1958, the Mexican work was substantially 
completed except for minor name. Notice to proceed on the work allocated 
to the United States was issued March 8, 1957, and covered the fabrication 
of the roller gates, hoists, and accessory equipment which is now complete. 
Notice to proceed with the installation work was issued to the U.S. contractor 
on July 24, 1958. Under other terms of the contract, all work was to have been 
completed by June 1, 1959; however, due to the prolonged flood conditions 
existing between October 1958 and January 1959, the contract period was ex- 
tended to February 15, 1960, when the dam will be completed and placed in 
operation. 

With respect to the related levee and improvement works in the United States 
required to complete the lower Rio Grande flood control project; which works 
consist of the Mission Inlet improvements, river levee construction from Mission 
to Penitas, and Hackney Lake Inlet improvements, no work has yet been under- 
taken pending acquisition and donation to the United States of rights-of-way 
required therefor. Approximately 85 percent of the necessary rights-of-way 
have been acquired by Cameron County for construction of the Mission Inlet 
improvements and the river levee from Mission to Penitas. The remainder 
is scheduled to be secured by local interests during fiscal year 1960. Funds 
appropriated for the current year will permit awarding of contracts for construe- 
tion of the river levee, with improvements to Mission and Hackney inlets sched- 
uled for 1961. It is urgent that the levee and inlet works be completed as 
rapidly as possible to enable full use of the project’s floodway system in accord 
with design operations recommended by the Commission and approved by the 
two Governments, and to relieve the flood danger in the lower end of the project, 
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and to avoid damages to U.S. properties in the upper reaches of the project, such 
as occurred during the floods of October and November 1958. ; 

Funds requested for 1961 in the amount of $898,000 are for completion of 
construction of the related works in the United States. 


MODIFICATION OF LEVEE SYSTEM OF LOWER RIO GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


The lower Rio Grande flood control project comprises the levee and appurtenant 
works required to protect extensive urban and irrigation developments in the 
fertile delta lands of the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, situated on the US 
side of the Rio Grande. On the opposite or Mexican side of the river, similar 
flood control works are provided by Mexico for protection of developments i 
its territory. 

The project in the United States was undertaken pursuant to authority of the 
act of the Congress of August 19, 1935. According to an agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and Mexico, flood control works constructed 
on each bank of the river would be in accordance with the joint engineering plan 
recommended by the Commission in 1932, and approved by the two Govern. 
ments. Thus, each country would provide the works required for protection 
of its territory, without increasing the menace to interests of the other country 
on the opposite bank of the river. The agreement further provided that each 
country would construct the works in its own territory at its own expense. 

The U.S. project adopted a levee and floodway system already partially con- 
structed by Hidalgo, Willacy, and Cameron Counties to protect the valley which 
in 1935 had about 300,000 acres under irrigation and an urban and rural popula- 
tion of more than 200,000, against floods originating in the Rio Grande as had 
occurred in 1919 and 1922 when devastating damages were suffered. Under the 
joint international plan, there were reconstructed or newly constructed by the 
U.S. section, in its country 88 miles of river levee along the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, 174 miles of levees along natural interior floodways in this country 
into which pour floodwaters of the river when the flow is in excess of its channel 
capacity, and the floodway channels aggregating 137 miles in length were im- 
proved. The levees were constructed to heights varying from 4 to 20 feet, de- 
pending upon the elevation of the natural ground surface, with crown widths 
generally of 16 feet. They were designed to protect against a flood of 187,000 
second-feet on the basis of estimated flow lines developed from engineering as- 
sumptions which were as accurate as could be made at the time. The cost of 
the works constructed amounted to $10,595,000; on the basis of current prices, 
their cost would amount to about $45,300,000. 

Evaluation of the early assumptions and computations which were unavoidably 
subject to modification as a result of actual experience, was impossible until the 
major flood of October-November 1958, which was the first flood of sufficient 
magnitude to test the capacities and adequacy of the floodway system. At the 
head of the valley this flood reached a peak discharge of approximately 100,000 
cubic feet per second, or slightly more than one-half the design flood of 187,000 
cubic feet per second. A maximum of 53,000 cubic feet per second flowed into 
the interior floodways, intended to be designed to carry 112,000 cubic feet per 
second. Flood stages along the river and interior floodways encroached upon 
the design freeboard of many miles of the confining levees, and dangerous encroach- 
ment occurred in sections along the Arroyo Colorado Floodway where floodwaters 
threatened to inundate portions of the city of Harlingen, Tex. In this section 
water lapped against the top of levees and against natural high banks where, 
under the earlier assumptions, no levee was required. 

Reexamination of the design criteria confirmed the need for providing protection 
against the design flood of 187,000 cubic feet per second, the principal part of 
which may be expected to result from a severe storm as occurred in 1909 over the 
watershed of the San Juan River in Mexico, which enters the Rio Grande below 
Falcon Dam. Flow lines for the design flood, recomputed on the basis of ex- 
perienced stages during the 1958 flood, demonstrated that in order to prevent 
disastrous flooding of the lower Rio Grande Valley, modification of the levee 
system is required to the extent that (1) 69.4 miles of interior floodway levees 
and 45.2 miles of river levees, should be raised an average of about 3 feet; (2) 
36.3 miles of new interior levees and 1.5 miles of new river levee should be con- 
structed; (3) obstructions in the interior floodway channels which caused serious 
increases in the flood stages should be removed; and (4) 164.3 miles of river 
channel bordering Hidalgo and Cameron Counties should be cleared. The 
estimated cost of this construction work amounts to $11,240,000. 
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Studies to evaluate the need for and justification of modification of the levees, 
resulted in the finding that the lower Rio Grande properties subject to direct or 
indirect flood damages now include 750,000 acres of irrigated lands and rural 
and urban developments for the present population of about one-half million 
people. The properties are valued at more than $1.2 billion and the gross 
annual income is reported at more than $0.5 billion. Investigations show that 
existing levee works would be breached or topped, and damages would begin 
to occur when floodflows exceed about 100,000 cubic feet per second. In the 
event of occurrence of the design flood, the levees would be overtopped and serious 
preaks would occur at a number of locations, to inundate to damaging depths 
about 131,000 acres in the valley, including about 800 acres of urban lands of 
the city of Harlingen and other communities, about 50 miles of railroads, 165 
miles of State and Federal highways, and the balance largely irrigated lands and 
appurtenant canals, laterals, and drainage works. The resulting damages from 
the design flood alone are estimated to amount to $50 million. 

The average annual savings in damages, and hence annual benefits of the 
proposed modification works estimated on the basis of probable frequency and 
magnitude of floods exceeding 100,000 second-feet, taking into account the 
proposed second major international dam on the Rio Grande—Amistad Dam, 
as well as Falcon Dam, amount to $1,650,000, after allowing conservatively for 
an average future increase of 25 percent in values during the next 50 years. 
Such benefits compare with total annual costs amounting to $558,300, made up 
of the estimated annual capital recovery cost in 50 years at 4 percent interest— 
$523,200, plus additional operation and maintenance costs of $35,100. The 
resulting benefit-cost ratio is 2.96 to 1. 

The proposed modifications of the levee system are therefore economically 
justified. They are estimated to require approximately 3 years to complete, 
and it is proposed to begin this work during the fiscal year 1961, for which funds 
amounting to $3 million are requested. 


DOUGLAS-AGUA PRIETA SANITATION PROJECT 


This project, completed in 1947, is a joint undertaking of the Governments 
of the United States and Mexico to provide solution of an international sani- 
tation problem due to discharge of improperly treated sewage from Douglas, 
Ariz., across the border into Agua Prieta, Sonora, Mexico. The U.S. portion of 
the project was constructed pursuant to the act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 
660, amended 49 Stat. 1370). 

The treatment plant, located in the United States, was constructed with a 
design capacity of 960,000 gallons per day to serve a design combined population 
of 16,000 (12,000 in Douglas and 4,000 in Agua Prieta) at 60 gallons per capita 
daily. During recent years the average flow through the plant has been in excess 
of its capacity and studies by the International Boundary and Water Commission 
show that further increase is to be expected. To prevent recurrence of the problem 
the project was constructed to solve, it is therefore necessary to enlarge the capa- 
city of the treatment facilities. 

In a joint report dated June 18, 1959, and subsequently approved by the Com- 
missioners of the International Boundary and Water Commission, the principal 
engineers of the 2 sections of the Commission recommended enlargement of the 
treatment facilities to provide a capacity of 1,325,000 gallons per day to serve a 
design combined population of 20,000, 12,500 in Douglas at 70 gallons per capita 
daily and 7,500 in Agua Prieta at 60 gallons per capita daily. The increased 
capacity to be provided for Douglas is 42.5 percent of the total and that for 
Agua Prieta is 57.5 percent. 

The proposed works, estimated to cost $48,000, to provide this increased capa- 
city, consist of modifications and betterments to the treatment plant in Douglas 
at an estimated cost of $20,400, or approximately 42.5 percent of the total, plus 
$4,600 for contingencies and construction of oxidation ponds in Agua Prieta at an 
estimated cost of $27,600, approximately 575 percent of the total. Since the 
estimated cost of the work to be performed in each country and the additional 
capacity to be provided for it represent substantially the same proportions of the 
totals, it is proposed that each country perform at its own expense the work 
within its territory. 

RIO GRANDE GAGING STATIONS 


The 1944 water treaty provides that the Commission shall keep a record of the 
waters belonging to each country and of those that may be currently available to 
each, taking into account the measurement of the allotments and regulation of the 
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waters in storage, the consumptive uses, the withdrawals, the diversions, and the 
losses; and for this purpose the Commission shall construct, operate, and maintain 
on the main channel of the Rio Grande, and each section shall construct, operate 
and maintain on the measured tributaries in its own country, all the gaging 
stations and mechanical apparatus necessary for the purpose of making computa. 
tions and of obtaining the necessary data for such records. 

Since 1953, when the accounting began of the respective quantities of waters 
of the Rio Grande owned by the United States and Mexico, the determinations 
have been based upon stream gaging procedures which are satisfactory for usual] 
purposes, but have been found inadequate for the accounting of the national 
ownership of waters. Inherent errors, which at times make up an appreciable 
quantity of the flows and cause questions of ownership to arise, could result in a 
loss of water to the United States worth many times the value of the stations. 
The errors are largely due to the shifting of the sandy riverbed materials below 
gaging stations which causes a continuously changing relationship between river 
stages and discharges at the gaging stations. To obviate insofar as possible such 
errors, i.e., to stabilize the stage-discharge relationship, it is proposed to construct 
artificial controls in the bed of the river below each of the 9 principal gaging sta- 
tions, of a total of 17, operated and maintained by the U.S. section on the Rio 
Grande and on tributaries in its country, under the provisions of the 1944 treaty, 
Such structures would, in addition, reduce the number of measurements required 
at gaging stations, thereby reducing the cost of operations. 

Mexico is responsible for operation and maintenance of 13 stations on the main 
channel of the Rio Grande and on Mexican tributaries and has already constructed 
control structures at several of its stations. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that the cost to the United States of the proposed 
nine control structures would amount to about $500,000. It is proposed to accom. 
plish this construction program over 3 years: $77,000 is requested for the first 
year—1961, $173,000 for the second year, and $250,000 for the third year. 

Colonel Hewirr. My general statement is as follows: 

The International Boundary and Water Commission is composed 
of two sections, United States and Mexican. The U.S. section of the 
Commission functions under the policy guidance of the Department 
of State, and the Mexican section oe under the policy guidance 
of Mexico’s Ministry of Foreign Relations. 

The Commission is charged by treaty with the accomplishment of 
a long-term and specific program for the solution of problems arising 
on the nearly 2,000 mile boundary and requiring engineering action, 
Principal among such problems are changes in and stabilization of the 
river boundaries, equitable distribution between the two countries 
of waters of international streams, flood control, storage, and river 
regulation for beneficial uses in the two countries, development of 
hydroelectric power, and elimination of sanitation hazards. 

The estimate of total funds required by the U.S. section for fiscal 
year 1961 amounting to $6,560,000, is divided into three appropria- 
tions: $578,000 for salaries and expenses; $1,982,000 for operation 
and maintenance; and $4 million for construction. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


This appropriation finances the general administration and engineer- 
ing activities essential to fulfillment of the basic responsibilities of 
the U.S. section, which are carried out under the direction of the 
U.S. Commissioner. Funds requested for all activities under this 
appropriation for fiscal year 1961 amount to $578,000, an increase of 
$5,000 over the 1960 appropriation, to provide for the Government’s 
share of the cost of employee health benefits in accordance with section 
7 of the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


This appropriation wholly finances operation and maintenance of 
completed projects, or completed integral segments of projects under 
construction as authorized by existing treaties and/or acts of the 
Congress. Funds requested for fiscal year 1961 in the amount of 
$1,982,000 are less by the net sum of $628,000 than funds appro- 

riated in 1960. The performance of nonrecurring work in the El 
Paso and lower Rio Grande projects in fiscal year 1960 caused a reduc- 
tion of $912,365. Increases in fiscal year 1961 for specific projects 
amount to $284,365, or a net reduction of $628,000. 

The increase of $284,365 is required primarily for wage board 
increases, employee health benefits, revetment of channel banks, 
channel excavation, increased cost of levee reconditioning and 
increased cost of equipment. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Funds requested for all activities under this appropriation for fiscal 
year 1961 amount to $4 million, or a net increase of $1,202,575 over 
the 1960 requirements. I will briefly summarize the construction 
program. 

FALCON DAM AND POWERPLANT 


The total cost to the United States for the Falcon Dam and power- 
plant originally estimated at $37,650,000 has been reduced to 
$36,826,602. This amount includes $400,000 appropriated in fiscal 
year 1960 for replacement of wood frame residences with permanent 
masonry residences. Funds in the amount of $921,629 remain to be 
spent for completion of the rights-of-way program and other items, 
including grouting of the foundation of the earth embankment to 
guard against serious seepage. All work will be financed from 
unobligated balances of prior year funds. 


RIO GRANDE UPPER DAM 


The second phase of the integrated Rio Grande international storage 
dams program, authorized by the 1944 treaty for the optimum feasible 
control and regulation of the flood and other flows of the Rio Grande, 
contemplates construction of a major storage dam—the Amistad Dam 
and Reservoir project—on the 1iver at the Diablo site near Del Rio, 
Tex. A bill, H.R. 8080, to authorize this project was introduced on 
July 1, 1959, and was referred to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

A supplemental appropriation of $5 million is anticipated for fiscal 
year 1961 for advance planning, final detailed designs and preparation 
of the specification, relocation of the Southern Pacific Railroad, ac- 

uisition of rights-of-way, and construction of access roads and the 
Tented camp, providing H.R. 8080 is approved. 

Anzalduas Dam, located on the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex., is 
expected to be placed in operation during this month. Funds re- 
quested in the amount of $898,000 are for completion of construction 
of the related levee and improvement works in the United States. 
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LOWER RIO GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


For modification of the levee system of the lower Rio Grande flood 
control project, $3 million is required for fiscal year 1961. It is esti- 
mated that 3 years will be required to complete this project at a total 
cost of $11,240,000. After the major flood of Octobe1—November 
1958, which was the first flood of sufficient magnitude to test the 
capacities and adequacy of the floodway system, studies were made 
to evaluate the need for and justification of modification of the levees, 
Reexamination of the design criteria, recomputed on the basis of ex- 
perienced stages during the 1958 flood, demonstrated that in order to 
prevent disastrous flooding of the lower Rio Grande Valley, modifica- 
tion of the levee system would be necessary. 


DOUGLAS-AGUA PRIETA SANITATION PROJECT 


For the Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project, $25,000 is requested 
in fiscal year 1961. This-will permit increased capacity of the portion 
of this international sanitation project located in the United States. 


RIO GRANDE GAGING STATIONS 


xg the Rio Grande gaging stations, $77,000 is required for fiscal 
1961. It is estimated that 3 years will be required to complete 
this project at a total cost of $500,000. 

The 1944 water treaty provides that the Commission shall keep a 
record of the waters belonging to each country and of those that may 
be currently available to each. Since 1953 when ihe accounting 
began of the respective quantities of waters of the Rio Grande owned 
by the United States and Mexico, the determinations have been based 
upon stream gaging procedures which are satisfactory for usual pur- 
poses but have been found inadequate for the accounting of the na- 
tional ownership of waters. The shifting of the sandy river bed ma- 
terials below gaging stations causes a continuously changing relation- 
ship between river stages and discharges at the gaging stations. It is 
proposed to construct artificial controls in the bed of the river below 
each of the nine principal gaging stations. This will eliminate errors, 
which at times make up an appreciable quantity of the flows and cause 
questions of ownership to arise, which could result in a loss of water 
to the United States worth many times the value of the stations. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estim te} 1961 estimate 
| 


Program by activities: 





Operating costs: 
1. General administration..............- $330, 613 $342, 400 | $345, 400 
2. General engineering piGeeaiee 183, 450 | 180, 900 | 182, 400 
3. Project investigations 35, 268 | 54, 200 | 54, 700 
rotal operating costs 549, 331 577, 500 | 582, 500 
4. Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs: 
Depreciation included above (—)- } —4, 313 —5, 000 | —5, 000 
Property or services transferred out without | } 
charge, net 833 
otal operating costs, funded 545, 851 572, 500 | 577, 500 
Capita itiay 
Operating program..-- 3, 033 500 500 
Total program costs, funded oul 548, 884 573, 000 578, 000 
Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations in- 
curred for costs of other years, net | 4,619 
Cotal program (obligation 553, 503 573, 000 578, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available . 497 | 
Appropriation (new obligational uthority . aes 554, 006 573, 000 | 578, 000 
| 
Object classification 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
. | 
Total number of permanent positions = 73 77 7 
Average number of all employees ‘ me 71 75 75 
Number of employees at end of year = : Reve ne ee _| 7 75 75 
Average GS grade and salary d ; 7.8 $6,726 17.6 $6,558 | 7.6 $6, 601 
Average salary of ungraded positions--. cod in $4, 114 $4, 566 $4, 566 
01 Personal service 
Permanent positions 6. $473, 5A¢ $492, 892 | $494, 342 
Positions other than permanent 1, 000 1, 000 
Other personal services | 19, 806 21, 308 | 19, 858 
Total personal service - 493, 352 515, 200 | 515, 200 
02 Travel 4, 189 5,450 | 5, 450 
03 Transportation of things-. : 66. 1, 500 1, 500 
#4 Communication services 6, 353 5, 700 5, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 710 1, 000 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services 3, 524 5, 000 10, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 20 | 
08 Supplies and materials 8, 561 | 7, 400 7, 400 
09 Equipment 5, 721 500 | 500 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 30, 189 31, 150 31, 150 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-- 20 
15 Taxes and assessments 201 100 | 100 
Total obligations 553, 503 573, 000 | 578, 000 
| | | 








Mr. Rooney. The first of the three items is entitled “Salaries and 
expenses” and it is to be found at page 35 of the committee print. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


It is a request in the amount of $578,000, an increase of $5,000 over 
the amount appropriated for ‘Salaries and expenses” in the current 
fiscal year. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall insert at this point in the record pages 216 through 223 of 
the justifications. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act (base for 1961) 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 


Requirements Difference, 

By projects or funetions . ____| increase 
| (+) or de- 
crease (—) 





1960 1961 


Operating costs: | | 


| 
1. General administration..............- . $342,400 | $345, 400 +$3, 000 
2. General engineering---...............--- saan 180, 900 | 182, 400 +1, 500 
3. Project investigations: 
(a) Lower Colorado River fiood control 23, 700 | 24, 000 +300 
(6) Tijuana River development 7, 000 +7, 000 
(c) Rio Grande stream gaging control 
weirs ‘ ; aon 12, 500 12, 600 +100 
(d) Lower Rio Grande fiood control 11, 000 11, 100 +100 
(e) Tijuana Valley sanitation. --_-- | 7, 000 | —7, 000 
Total operating costs_-._-- oe 577, 500 582, 500 +5, 000 
Depreciation included above (—)-_-._--- —5, 000 —5, 000 
Copel OU ....-..--..2.4.2 ; : 500 500 
Total program (obligations) ___--- 573, 000 578, 000 +-5, 000 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1961 


The following table indicates total requirements under salaries and 
for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961: 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 Estimate, 1961 


$573, 000 


+5, 000 


578, 000 


expenses 





Increase 
+) or de- 
crease (—) 


—— 


Amount 


+$3, 226 


—1, 776 


+5, 000 


+5, 000 


Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | Num Amount 
ber ber ber 
Personal services 
Permanent salaries _- 73.0 | $498, 293 77.0 | $513, 650 77.0 | $516, 876 
Deduct: 
Lapses. 3 be 3.5 20, 428 3.3 20, 758 3.3 22, 534 
Portion of salaries shown | 
above paid from other | 
accounts... .. oan’ 6 | 4,319 
Net permanent (average 
number, net salary) 68.9 473, 546 73. 7 492, 892 73.7 494, 342 
Positions other than permanent = 1, 000 1,000 
Regular pay above 52-week base 1, 868 3, 345 1, 895 
Overtime and holiday pay... 482 
Payments to other agencies for 
reimbursable details... 17, 456 |_- | 17, 963 17, 963 
Total personal services - : | 493, 352 515, 200 515, 200 
2 Travel... Sr eae ae 4, 189 5, 450 5, 450 
03 Transportation of things- -- 663 1, 500 | 1, 500 
04 Communication services.....|.....--- | 6, 353 | ae 5, 700 ie 5, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction _. 710 1,000 1,000 
07 Other contractual services_.. 3, 524 . 5, 000 10, 000 
Services performed by | 
other agencies___.-._- ss 20 » ‘ , ; 
08 Supplies and materials_-_- | an 8, 561 |_- 7, 400 | 7, 400 
09 Equipment... _- , aati iadedivioted 5, 721 500 500 
1l Grants, subsidies, and con- | | 
tributions | 
Contributions to retire- 
ment fund _-___._- i aiale maaan | 30,189 : 31, 150 . 31, 150 
13 Refunds, awards, and in- | 
I 8 Tater serieanatrnie  dipitnesd | ca = . | 
15 Taxes and assessments. .. 201 | 100 | 100 | 
Total obligations | 553, 503 ----| 573,000 578, 000 
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Explanation of increases or decreases, 1960-61 





Increase (+-) 
or _— Explanation 
(- 


—_—$_<$—_—$ $j SS TT 


Qi Personal services: 
Permanent positions. ..............- -+$3, 226 | Estimated cost of within-grade salary ad- 


vancements. 


Lapses --........ bisdddibdaebsd er ~1,776 | Savings required to partially offset within- 
grade salary advancements. 
Regular pay above 52-week base____- —1,450 | 1 day less in 1961. Savings to be-applied to 


within-grade salary advancemnets, 


Subtotal personal services ne dad 
07 Other contractual services_............-- +5, 000 | To provide for the amount necessary to cover 
the Government’s share of the costs of pro- 
viding health benefits in accordance with 
sec. 7 of the Federal Employee Health 
Benefits Act of 1959. 


I UII, a, aGisacnndedieilahihee ectechp toad alciband +5, 000 


DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation finances the activities essential to fulfillment of the basic 
responsibilities of the U.S. section, described as follows: 


1. General administration 
Operating costs: 


Actual, 1959__..__-- sitar aaire ; eee ~waldaid Laws! Seeks 
Estimate, 1960_-_- _ a ser ofits 342, 400 
Estimate, 1961 on ' ... 3845, 400 
Increase. , af ; 3, 000 


In fulfillment of treaty responsibilities, the basie administrative activities 
comprise: (1) The negotiation with the Mexican section of agreements for the 
solution of international problems delegated to the Commission by the two 
Governments; and (2) the overall control of the operations of the U.S. section, 
including the formulation and establishment of policies and procedures under 
the supervisory control of the Department of State; program and organiza- 
tion of operations; legal, leasing, and licensing requirements; and financial 
management. 

In addition to the above, a substantial part of the activities of the adminis- 
trative staff comprises the compilation and furnishing of information in response 
to the many inquiries received from Federal and State agencies, private concerns, 
and individual citizens. 

The increase of $3,000 in the estimate for this activity is to provide for the 
amount necessary to cover the Government’s share of the costs of providing 
employee health benefits in accordance with section 7 of the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959. 


2. General engineering 


Operating costs: 
I hs _. $183, 450 
Estimate, 1960......_..- te 180, 900 
i a a eee: 
ee ee a a a eee 1, 500 


This function represents the engineering service activities supporting the admin- 
istrative staff in the fulfillment of its basic engineering responsibilities, which 
activities are performed under acts of the Congress and in pursuance of specific 
treaty responsibilities. 

The basic engineering activities comprise: (1) General supervision of the meas- 
urement and determination on behalf of the United States of the national owner- 
ship of waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman and of delivery of waters 
of the Colorado River allotted to Mexico under the 1944 water treaty, and of 
delivery of waters of the Rio Grande above Fort Quitman allotted to Mexico under 
the 1906 treaty; (2) overall technieal supervision and direction on behalf of the 
United States of the operation of projects of the Commission, which includes Rio 
Grande rectification and canalization projects, American dam and canal project, 
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Lower Rio Grande flood-control project, including Anzalduas flood control diver. 
sion dam, Falcon Dam and powerplant project, Douglas sanitation project 
Nogales sanitation project, Morelos diversion dam and flood protective works 
upstream therefrom; the planning, and if found justified, later construction sub- 
ject to the approval of the two Governments, of additional works presently con- 
templated under treaties and agreements between the two Governments, includ. 
ing the proposed second major international storage dam—Amistad Dam—on the 
Rio Grande at the Diablo site near Del Rio, Tex., flood control works on the 
Colorado River below Imperial Dam, studies and investigations relative to inter. 
national phases of the Tijuana and Santa Cruz Rivers, and to sanitation problems 
arising along the land boundary; and (3) general engineering studies relating to 
those international problems which are either of continuing nature or arise from 
time to time but have not developed sufficiently to warrant definite project in- 
vestigations, including changes occurring in the fluvial boundaries, requirements 
for installation and operation of bridges or other river works to assure compliance 
with existing treaties and agreements; the effects upon U.S. interests of operation 
of diversion dams on the boundary rivers; determination of costs to Mexico in 
consideration of use of facilities in the United States for delivery to that country 
of a portion of its allotment of the waters of the Colorado River; and division 
between the United States and Mexico of costs of construction, operation, and 
maintenance of international works. 

The increase of $1,500 in the estimate for this activity is to cover the Govern- 
ment’s share of the costs of providing employee health benefits. 


3. Project investigations 
Operating costs: 
Actual 1959 


$35, 268 
Estimate 1960- : 54, 200 
Estimate 1961 54, 700 
Incresse ane 500 


This activity consists of preliminary examinations aimed at determining on 
behalf of the United States, the feasibility and justification of joint projects for 
the solution of international problems arising along the boundary relating to flood 
control, water conservation, and utilization and elimination of sanitation hazards: 
and if found favorable, the joint development with the Mexican section of specific 
recommendations to the two Governments for their solution. There is outlined 
hereinafter the proposed program for project investigations for fiscal year 1961, 
which must necessarily be considered tentative for the following reasons: (a) 
The relative urgency of each of the several examinations may change to the extent 
of requiring revision in the estimates stated, and (b) new problems may arise of 
higher priority than those programed and hence require a revision in the program, 
It is therefore deemed essential that there be latitude as between projects in the 
expenditure of the total amount allotted for investigation of pro lems which by 
treaty and by acts of Congress are delegated to the Commission for examination. 

The increase of $500 in the estimate for this activity is to cover the Govern- 
ment’s share of the costs of providing employee health benefits. 


(a) Lower Colorado River flood control 


Actual 1959 . ‘ z $22, 770 
Estimate 1960 5 23, 700 
Estimate 1961 eee wa 24. 000 


Increase : ce c ; —s 300 


Article 13 of the 1944 water treaty provides that the Commission shall study, 
investigate, and prepare plans for flood control on the Lower Colorado River 
between Imperial Dam and the Gulf of California, in both the United States and 
Mexico, and shall, in a minute, report to the two Governments the works which 
should be built, the estimated cost thereof, and the part of the works that should 
be constructed by each Government. 

With the contemplated storage of waters of the Colorado River at Glen Canyon 
Dam beginning in 1962, the regimen of the Lower Colorado River below Imperial 
Dam, which includes the international portion of the river, will markedly change. 
Ordinarily little or no water is expected to be available for sluicing of sediments 
and naturally maintaining the channel of the lower portion of the river, with the 
result that unless remedial measures are taken the channel may be expected to 
fill with sediment and become obstructed by vegetation. In this event, the 
channel would not be capable of carrying without serious overflow onto the lands 
of the two countries, infrequent but anticipated floods of up to 140,000 c.f.s., and 
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furthermore, the rise in the riverbed would cause serious seepage on lands border- 
ing the river in the two countries. To develop the economic optimum feasible 
remedial works to safeguard interests in the two countries against such eventuali- 
ties requires continuance of surveys and investigations. 


(b) Tijuana River development 
Actual 1959____- 

Estimate 1960__- 
Estimate 1961_- 
Increase 


, 000 
, 000 

Two engineering problems of international character on the Tijuana River are 
expected to develop in fiscal year 1961: (a) Channelization of the river upstream 
from the boundary in Mexico and downstream from the boundary in the United 
States, and (6b) need for recommendations to the two Governments for equitable 
division of the waters of the Tijuana River system, pursuant to article 16 of the 
1944 water treaty. Mexican interests are developing plans and have performed 
reliminary work for channelization of the Tijuana River from the international 

undary upstream three or more miles to confine by channel and levee works the 
flows of the river within relatively narrow limits, to permit real estate development 
of the board flood plain of the river; and the city of San Diego, Calif., similarly 
proposes channelization of about 5 miles of the river in the United States, extend- 
ing downstream from the boundary to the ocean to permit urban and industrial 
development. The planning, construction, and maintenance phases of the works 
in each country should be coordinated with those in the other country to guard 
against works in one causing damage to those in the other. The rapidly expanding 
populations and attendant urban utilization of lands along the Tijuana River, 
coupled with the shortage of water in the area, is also expected to warrant negotia- 
tions with the view to submitting recommendations to the two Governments for 
division of available waters. For these purposes, studies and investigations are 
required estimated to cost $7,000. 


(c) Rio Grande strean.-gaging control weirs 

Actual, 1959 _ baie Piet ea ; Jism hab eiaaeseee oe 
Estimate, 1960_.....--- ‘ ahdniteacarts . ; oie teatarpingies $12, 500 
Estimate, 1961 ; es , _. 12,600 
Increase _ - - - as ee 100 

Experience has demonstrated that the standard stream-gaging practices pres- 
ently employed to provide the basic data for accounting of the national ownership 
of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, require refinement to serve 
the purpose. Due to inherent and unavoidable errors in present practices because 
of shifting of the natural controls at gaging stations, there are at times uncertainties 
in the basic data and questions arise between the two sections as to the national 
ownership of appreciable quantities of water. To minimize the errors, it is pro- 
posed to install artificial controls at key gaging stations, and to determine the most 
economic and effective type of artificial structures, investigations are being under- 
taken in 1960. It is proposed to complete the investigations and surveys required 
in 1961. In addition to improving the accuracy of the basic streamflow data, it is 
anticipated that such structures would ultimately reduce the cost of stream- 
gaging operations. 


(d) Lower Rio Grande flood control 
Actual, 1959 


Estimate, 1960___- 
Estimate, 1961 
Increase 


asa ’ ant 7 SN 
re hanes ccd anganeed ee ee 100 

The 1958 flood in the lower Rio Grande disclosed that the lower portion of the 
channel of the river has in recent years so grown up in vegetation and siltation, 
that its capacity has reduced from 30,000 to 10,000 cubic feet per second, and indi- 
cations are that unless corrective measures are taken, the channel will continue to 
deteriorate, to require a revision of the design criteria for the levees and floodways 
in the lower Rio Grande and, moreover, make difficult the location of the river 
channel and hence the boundary between the two countries. Investigations 
limited to preliminary studies to indicate the feasibility of resolving this problem 


were started in 1960, and it is proposed to continue such preliminary studies in 
1961. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR HEALTH BENEFITS 


Mr. Rooney. The increase of $5,000 is in connection with health 
benefits, is it? 
Colonel Hewirr. The $5,000 increase is entirely due to health 
benefits. 
TIJUANA RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What about this new project, “Tijuana River 
development,”’ $7,000? 

Colonel Hewirr. The Tijuana River development is a project 
which has originated owing to the beginning of construction of g 
leveed channel in Mexico. The people in the United States are fully 
aware that if this leveed channel is constructed, that on the U.S. side 
of the boundary a similar facility must be available, and they have 
initiated steps to have plans and specifications prepared to accomplish 
this purpose. 

Naturally, in the construction of a facility on the U.S. side, it should 
be coordinated with what Mexico plans, and it is the responsibility 
of the U.S. section to get together with the Mexican section to see that 
what Mexico plans on her side of the border is in keeping with what the 
United States plans north of the border. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Operating costs 





1. El Paso projects Sen $542, 719 $1, 321, 236 $741, 285 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control project ji 478, 642 716, 010 653. 550 
3. Falcon Dam and powerplant . 236. 616 265, 860 279. 565 
4. International gaging stations 250, 004 262, 000 268, 400 
5. Rio Grande emergency flood protection 495, 657 355, 943 = 
Total operating costs..._-. . ' 2, 003, 728 2, 921, 043 | 1, 942, 800 
6. Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs 
Depreciation included above ( —109, 031 — 126, 500 — 135, 500 
Property or services transferred in (—) without 
charge, net-- owe s ety ai PR, 106 Aicdéscsasceseihiss cacao 
Total operating costs, funded 1, 893, 503 2, 794, 543 1, 807, 300 
Capital outlay: | 
7. Replacement of equipment_. 209, 634 171, 400 174, 700 
Total program costs, funded- Sane : 2, 103, 137 2, 965, 943 1, 982, 000 
8. Relation of costs to obligations | 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | | 
ON ns ick Sndimeniant este = $56, 9435 |..ccnconpensail 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 273, 629 - 
Total program (obligatioms).................- 2, 376, 766 2, 610, 000 | 1, 982, 000 
Financing: | | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958. ......-....-...-..---- 122, 405 a 
Unobligated balance no longer available__........___- | 2, 329 aeeneiiae 


Appropriation (new obligational authority)__......._-- 





2, 501, 500 | 2, 610, 000 | 1, 982, 000 
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/ 
Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_ aaa hc 7 235 309 273 
Full-time equivalent of all other peattieais.. as SES 19 5 5 
Average number of all employees é fies. ceimbbte in 252 290 270 
Number of employees at end of year___.__....._.-...--_-_-_.- 268 _ 285 265 
} — ————————— 
Average GS grade and salary _- Pedesuciasutae 6.2 $5, 687 16. 6. oO 5, 421 6.1 $5, 639 
Average salary of ungraded positions........................-. $4, 346 | & 519 $4, 540 
———————————————— = SS ——— 
Qf Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_- ‘ $1, 107,692 | $1,370, 302 $1, 288, 552 
Positions other than permanent__- ; 64, 816 | | 18, 350 18, 350 
Other personal services i . 52, 063 26, 870 22, , 420 
oe — Ween eae 
Total personal services-_. - — 1, 224, 571 1, 415, 522 | pe 329, 322 
(2 Travel. 8, 543 | 5, 750 | 5, 750 
093 Transportation of things 11, 572 | 13, 550 | 13, 550 
) 4 Communication services 28, 557 16, 150 | 18, 650 
05 Rents and utility services___ ‘ : ca 17, 970 14, 500 | 14, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction. | 57 | 50 50 
: 07 Other contractual services 660, 730 | 434, 150 | 116, 150 
Services performed by other agencies... | 1, 650 | | 
08 Supplies and materials_. | 304, 460 296, 200 | 243, 200 
0 Equipment | 171, 242 72, 500 | 176, 200 
10 Lands and structures __- | 15, 047 177, 000 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- 67, 687 | 8i, 978 81, 978 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___- 125 | 
15 Taxes and assessments_. } 3, 312 650 650 
) 1959 appropriation available in 1958___ csc —122, 405 | | 
Subtotal 393,118 | 2, 628, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges. _. ; 16, 352 18, 000 | 18, 000 
Total obligations summon 2 » 376, 766 2, 610, 000 1, 982, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The second of three items is to be found on page 37 
of the committee print and is entitled “Operation and maintenance.” 
The justifications with regard thereto begin at page 224, which page 
we shall insert in the record, together with pages 225 through 266. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act $2, 160, 000 
Appropriation, 1960 supplemental act 450. 000 
Total 2, 610, 000 
Deduct nonrecurring cost of performing deferred work —912. 365 
sase for 1961 1, 697, 635 


Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 


Requirements Difference, 


By projects or functions increase 








| | (+) or de- 
1960 | 1961 | crease (—) 
OPERATING COSTS | 
1. El Paso projects.. $1, 321, 230 | « 
Nonrecurring costs ‘ — 765, 665 
$555, 565 | $741,285 | +$185, 720 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control.__- 716, 010 | | 
Nonrecurring costs_ — 146, 700 | | 
-~—— 569, 310 | 653, 550 | +84, 240 
3. Falcon Dam and powerplant---_-- hatte 265, 860 279, 565 | +13, 705 
4. International gaging stations. __ 262, 000 268, 400 | +46, 400 
Total operating costs pote 1, 652,735 | 1, 942, 800 -290, 065 
Depreciation included above... : —126,500 | —135, 500 —9, 000 
Capital outlay: Replacement of equipment 


+284, 365 +284, 365 


| 
171, 400 | 174, 700 | +3, 300 
Total program (obligations) ..._- 


| | 
1, 697, 635 1, 982, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1961___..-_-- ni lh acl to get ttle Si ew needa ati .-- 1,982,000 








53413-—60 4 
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DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


Operation and maintenance of completed projects, or of completed integral 
segments of a project under construction, as authorized by existing treaties and/or 
public laws, are wholly financed from this appropriation, 

The objectives of the program of operation and maintenance are: (1) To assure, 
insofar as possible, maximum efficiency and usefulness of the projects in achieving 

the purpose of original construction, (2) to safeguard, to the extent practical, the 

apital investment already made by ‘the U. S. Government, and (3) to continue the 
joint program of international cooperation with Mexico in the operation of inter- 
national works. The following table indicates total obligations, exclusive of non- 
recurring deferred work in 1960, under operation and maintenance for fiscal years 
1959, 1960, and 1961: 


Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) 


Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount INum A Amount |Num-| Amount 





ber | ber | ber | ber | 
| | | 
jonni ——. - ae 
01 Personal services: | | | | | | 
Permanent salaries ...--| 235/$1, 127, 218 253/$1, 240, 300 273/$1, 333, 933 +20) +$93, 633 
Deduct lapses = 2.6 23,824; 17.4 80, 713 8.5 45, 381) +8.9] +35, 332 
Add portion of salaries carried in | | 
other position schedules paid from | | 
this account ; aan 7 4, 298 | 
Net permanent (average num- | 
ber, net salary piece 233.1) 1, 107, 692) 235. 6) 1, 159, 587) 264. 5) 1, 288, 552)+ 28.9) +128, on 
Positions other than permanent: | 
Temporary employment 64, 816 18, 350 18, 350 
Other personal services | 
tegular pay above 52-week base 4, 167 9, 470 5 020 ~4 459 
Overtime and holiday pay 46, 012 15, 200 15, 200 ene 
Nightwork differential : 1, 884 2, 200 2, 200 
Total personal services ---.-._. 1, 224, 571 1, 204, 807 1, 329, 322 +124, 515 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
OF betes ise ccc eens ; $8, 543 $5, 750 $5, 750 Pe 
03 Transport ation of things...-...-------- ‘ 11, 572 13 SOD Boece eee 
04 Communication services........-..--. ‘ 28, 557 16 15 | 18, 650 +$2, 500 
05 Rents and utility services._........... aol 17, 970 14, 500 M4 BED |} ..centuneaae 
06 Printing and reproduction -_-_-_--.......- fad 57 50 4 Rees. . 
07 Other contractual services am a 660, 730 10, 000 116, 150 + 106, 150 
Services performed by other agencies I as en 
08 Supplies and materials........- “ — 259, 087 201, 700 243, 200 +41, 500 
09 Equipment aie % itil 94, 210 172, 500 176, 200 +3, 700 
10 Lands and structures__- i 15, 047 |-.. wa Saisibndebieitenaaes ~osanedemeaal 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Con- 
tributions to retirement fund__......- nein 67, 687 | 75, 978 81, 978 +6, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_._....-.-- BE dosh intntncied osnaaail 
25 “Fagen Gc eG. . . ncceccecccccnecces 3, 312 650 650 ee 
Subtotal. .....- Siecle cintnitieicste ahtlea tia ti 2, 393, 118 1, 715, 63 2, 000, 000 1-284 365 
Deduct charges for quart ee aniaiiel Sale — 16, 352 18, 000 18, 000 ee, 
Total obligations........... ibbedh baieniabdeniie 2, 376, 766 1, 697, 635 1, 982, 000 4-284 365 
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Explanation of increases or decreases, 1960-61 





| —_——— - _ —— a 7 28 ee 
r | Increase (+) or 

decrease (—) ! 

aa ai al | Explanation 

| 
¥ | 
z | Num- | Amount 

ber | 
S } | 

= - —————— — ape } ee | — pavtonpsimpiedabspepn 
: el 
- 01 Personal services: | | (ee 
P Permanent positions --| +20.0 +$93, 633 | Within-grade salary advancements, $4,195. 
E] Paso projects: 

: | 1 GS-2 engineering aid, $3,266. 


| 
| 6 wage board employees required to perform 
| deferred revetment and channel excavation 
° | work, $30,410. 
| 






























, Lower Rio Grande: 
| 11 wage board employees required to per- 
| form new revetment installation and re- 
9 } conditioning, $48,071. 
; Falcon Dam: 1 GS-2 guard, $3,635. 
| Colorado River gaging stations: 1 GS-5 engin- 
| _eering aid, $4,056. 
% OS ee +8.9 +35, 332 | Wage board increases: 
Granted June 28, 1959, El Paso projects, 
3 $21,720. 
2 | Granted Aug. 23, 1959, lower Rio Grande, 
| $13,600. 
| Granted Sept. 6, 1959, Falcon Dam,$1,800. 
- Subtotal, $37,120 
4 ' Lapse adjustment, —$1,788. 
j Total, $35,332. 
5 a diatnentie 
Net permanent jrmmniiadel +28. 9 -+-128, 965 
Regular pay above 52-week base-_}.....--.- —4, 450 | 1 less day in 1961. 
0 Subtotal personal services_..|......-- +124, 515 
= = ———— ee 
_ | Increase (+) or Explanation 
is | decrease (—) 
i 
) 04 Communication services._..- | +$2, 500 | Falcon Dam, adjustment required to be consistent with 
actual obligations incurred in past years for Falcon 
) \ communication system. 
im i 07 Other contractual services .- +106, 150 | El Paso projects 
| Increase in cost of regularly scheduled channel 
Es excavation due to longer material haul, $7,550. 
z Deferred work, revetment and channel excavation, 
0 $78,960. 
“ | Faleon Dam: 
= Paving 2 miles of roadway, $10,000. 
0 Paint downstream side of spillway gates, $8,000. 
- Repair turbine runners, $4,860 
0 | Reduction in maintenance costs Falcon Village, 
> | —$15, 720 
= } | Replacement of filter sand water treatment plant 
not required in 1961, —$2,500 
” Total, $4,640 
a Employee health benefits, $15,000. 
2 08 Supplies and materials- = +41, 500 | El Paso projects: 
— Required for deferred revetment and channel 
is} | | excavation, $30,500. 


Lower Rio Grande: 








| Material required for new revetment installation, 
$3,500 
| Supplies required for levee reconditioning, $7,000. 
= Total, $10,500. 
| Falcon Dam: Uniform allowance and supplies required 
| | | for additional guard, $500 
er ne en ceboai +3, 700 | Lower Rio Grande: 
| Increase in equipment costs, $2,800. 
Adjustment in small tools, $400 
Falcon Dam: Increase in equipment costs, $500. 
| ll Grants, subsidies, and con- | +6,000 | Required for positions set forth above, 
tributions: Contributions | 
| to retirement fund. | | 
‘ Total increases ---......| +284, 365 | 
\ es | | 


i Increase or decrease as compared to 1960 normal costs. 
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1. El Paso projects 
Operating costs: 


rn ie he cea wms ne ba cmnece es -. $542, 719 
IRIE og Se one ema wae i 555, 565 
a eee weed oc ; 741, 285 
Increase 


es --~- ke, cae 


These projects located above and below El Paso, Tex., consist of: (a) The Rio 
Grande canalization project, (b) American Dam and Canal project, and (ec) Rio 
Grande rectification project. 

(a) Rio Grande canalization project.—Construction of the canalization project 
comprising 110 miles of channel works, 98 miles of floodway, and 130 miles of 
levees, was completed in 1943 at a cost to the Government of $3,892,221. The 
canalized channel has safely earried through the Rincon and Mesilla Valleys 
floods in 1941, 1942, 1944, 1950, and 1958 which would otherwise have caused 
extensive damage. 

(b) American Dam and Canal project—The American diversion dam and 
American Canal, 2 miles in length, completed in 1938 at a cost to the Government 
of $667,398, serves to effect physical control of the division between the United 
States and Mexico of the waters allocated to each country under the 1906 treaty. 

(c) Rio Grande rectification project—The rectification project consisting of 86 
miles of channel, floodway, and adjoining levee works, was completed in 1938, 
The portion of the works assigned to and performed by the United States under 
the terms of the Convention of February 1, 1933, amounted to $4,043,020 exclusive 
of the cost of Caballo Dam, which amounted to $1,512,000. The terms of the 
same convention provided that each country shall perform the operation and 
maintenance work on those portions of the project in its country and provided 
for equitable division of the work required in the channel. 

Since completion of the project it has provided protection to the cities of El 
Paso and Juarez, and the irrigated lands below, in both countries, from floods 
which occurred in 1938, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1950, 1957, and 1958 which would 
have otherwise caused widespread serious damage. In addition, there were passed 
safely through the lower end of the rectification project, floods originating from 
arroyos in that area in the years 1940, 1941, 1945, 1946, 1948, 1950, 1951, 1953, 
1955, 1957, and 1958 which otherwise would have caused considerable local 
damage. 

Total funds requested for the El Paso projects for 1961, amounting to $775,285, 
are less by $585,445 than total funds allotted to the projects in 1960, due to the 
reductions in 1961 in revetment placing, $313,650; channel excavation, $262,215, 
levee construction, $20,000; and in engineering, $27,630; plus increases, $38,050, 
set forth below. 

Total funds requested for 1961 consist of (1) $633,115 for normal operation 
and maintenance of the projects, plus (2) $142,170 for performance of deferred 
work, outlined as follows: 


1960 normal operation and maintenance requirements (excluding 
revetment cost) - — - =i $595, 065 
1961 increases: 


Within-grade salary advancements, net cost a $375 
Employment of 1 GS—2 engineering aid 3, 255 
Increased cost of channel excavation 7, 550 
Wage board increases granted June 28, 1959 21, 720 
Employee health benefits _ - -- ; 5, 150 


38, 050 


Amount required for normal operation and maintemance in 


1961- ; «eke ee 633, 115 
Deferred work for performance in 1961: 
Revetment, 4.14 miles of channel bank $73, 440 
Channel excavation 343,210 cubie yards 68, 730 
142, 170 


es ; . 775, 285 


Total funds requested for 1961 - 


teferring to the listed deferred work items for performance in 1961, the total 
of $142,170 is needed in 1961 over and above the supplemental appropriation of 
$450,000 made available in 1960 for the same items, for the following reasons: 


— 





TI 
year 


El I 


Ine: 





— 


(a) Unfunded deferred work ----_--------- FRM e | eS _._. $50, 000 
(b) Wage board increases granted in 1960 increased costs by omsie oon aoo 
(c) Increases in 1960 unit costs_---------- atta uae ; 53, 720 


Total 


hd ms ._ 142, 170 


There follows a summary of estimated costs for maintenance items for fiscal 
year 1961 and explanatory notes with respect to each item. 


El Paso Rio Grande projects—(Rio Grande canalization project, American Dam 
and Canal project, and Rio Grande rectification project) 


SUMMARY OF MAINTENANCE ITEMS 





| 
Estimate 1961 
Item | 
Unit | Quantities Cost | Feature 
proposed cost 
— - ~ A —$—$—$ a - aqme 
1. River channel | 
(a) Clearing | Acre ‘ 700 $9, 723 
(b) Revetment placing | Mile 4.14 74, 312 
(c) Revetment maintenance | do 1) 9, 944 
(d) Exeavation | Cubic yard 843, 210 171, 351 
(e) Structure maintenance | Each 9 8, 836 
$274, 166 
2. Levees: 
(a) Clearing : | Acre___. 1 1, 200 27, 134 
(6) Surfacing | Mile 20 106, 334 
(c) Road maintenance .do 218 | 40, 874 
(d) Embankment | Cubie yard 10, 000 4, 02 
(e) Structure maintenance Each 36 7, 930 
({) Rodent control | Acre . 1, 200 1, 727 
| 188, 601 
3. Floodways | 
(a) Clearing do 1 4,000 44, 419 
(b) Leveling do 400 7,119 
(c) Rodent control _. do 9, 200 10, 936 
62, 474 
4. Canals: (a2) Maintenance | Mile 15 14, 788 
| 
5. Arroyo control: (a) Earthwork | Cubic yard 240, 000 56, 533 
6. Project headquarters expense: 
(a) Supervision.. Lump sum 38, 870 
(b) Buildings and improvements do 5, 911 
44, 781 
7. District headquarters expense: (a) Build- | do 20, 492 
ings and improvements 
8. Engineering 
(a) Office engineering do_. 10, 010 
(6) Engineering service do 400 
(c) Surveys do 23, 896 
34, 306 
9. Guard service | _do 26, 061 
Subtotal maintenance items 722, 202 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS ITEMS 
10. Operating diversion facilities _ _- Lump sum 10, 503 
ll, Patrol operations. .do 8, 580 
' Subtotal operations items 19, 083 
r 
Total operating costs 741, 285 
Deduct depreciation __- | —90, 000 
12. Capital outlay: 
Light equipment 25, 000 | 
Heavy duty equipment 99, 000 
124, 000 
Total costs, funded 775, 285 


Increase or decrease in selected resources 


Total program (obligations) 775, 285 


12 times. 
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EL PASO PROJECTS——PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF WORK 


1. River channel, estimate 1961, $274,166 

The 198 miles of river channel in the El Paso projects which carries the normal 
flow and a large portion of flood flows of the Rio Grande requires the following 
items of work for adequate maintenance: (a) Clearing, (b) revetment placement, 
(c) revetment maintenance, (d) channel excavation, and (e) structure maintenance. 

(a) Clearing.—This item of work consists of clearing brush from certain reaches 
of the pilot channel proper which would otherwise completely block the channel, 
seriously reducing the design carrying capacity of the project. Unless flows are 
concentrated in the pilot channel, they meander over the floodway, cutting new 
channels and threatening severance of the levees, the repair of which would cost 
far in excess of the cost of properly maintaining the channel. 

The estimated cost of $9,723 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(b) Revetment placement.—The revetment placement program was initially 
established in 1956 to stabilize the rectified channel and adequately protect project 
levees against failure due to erosion by the river. The estimated cost of $74,312 
for fiscal year 1961 is based on the 1960 estimated unit cost plus increased deprecia- 
tion cost and employee health benefits costs, and will permit completion of the 
program, although some additional revetment may be required from time to time. 

Funds in the amount of $396,810 were allotted for 1960 for the purpose of placing 
23.33 miles of the 25 miles of revetment needed to complete the revetment program, 
However, the wage board increases granted in fiscal vear 1960, and extra engineer- 
ing costs associated with the placing of the revetment, raised the unit cost of the 
revetment and decreased the quantity which could be placed. As a result, 
remaining funds available will permit placing of only 20.86 miles of revetment, 
leaving 4.14 miles of deferred revetment to be placed in 1961 to complete the 
revetment-placing program. 

(c) Revetment maintenance.—Experience has shown that completed revetment 
suffers varying degrees of damage from floods and therefore requires repairs. 
The estimated cost of $9,944 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(d) Excavation.—Aside from removal of silt deposits at the mouths of arroyos, 
referred to hereinafter, silt tends to generally deposit in the pilot channel to 
cause it to aggrade, to meander, to form numerous sandbars, and form berms 
adjacent to the banks of the river, which must be removed as a part of maintenance 
to keep a stable and properly improved channel. This work, which often includes 
realinement of the banks, is essential to maintenance of the improved channel and 
its design capacity. 

The estimated cost of $171,351 for fiscal year 1961 includes $101,606 for regu- 
larly scheduled excavation of 500,000 cubic yards plus $69,745 for excavation of 
343,210 cubic yards deferred work and is based on 1959 actual unit costs plus 
increased depreciation cost and employee health benefit costs. 

Funds in the amount of $442,040 allotted for 1960 were for the purpose of 
excavating 2,500,000 cubic yards from the river channel, of which 500,000 cubie 
yards were regularly scheduled and 2 million were deferred work. However, the 
wage board increases granted in fiscal year 1960 raised the unit costs and reduced 
quantity of work that could be performed. As a result, funds available would 
permit only the evacuation of 2,078,300 cubic yards, requiring deferral of 421,700 
cubie yards, of which 343,210 cubic yards is proposed for performance in 1961. 

(e) Structure maintenance.—There are three river bridges, two diversion dams, 
and four grade control structures in the river channel feature. It has been found 
that these structures require partial or total painting, as a rule, every 3 to 5 years. 
In addition, some repair and replacement is necessary. All metal parts of each 
structure are thoroughly cleaned by sandblasting, then properly primed and 
painted. Unless this maintenance is kept up to guard against erosion and 
deterioriation, excessive replacement would soon be required. Experimental 
work is continually in progress to find better and more lasting protective coatings 
and more economical means of maintaining these structures. 

The estimated cost of $8,836 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 


2. Levees, estimate 1961, $188,601 


The 218 miles of levees on the projects require continuous maintenance to assure 
proper functioning of the project. Items of work under this feature required for 
adequate maintenance are (a) clearing, (b) surfacing, (c) road maintenance, 
(d) embankment repairs, (e) structure maintenance, and (f) rodent control. 
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(a) Clearing.—This item consists of keeping the weed and brush growth 
cleared from the levee slopes and crowns to assure unimpeded passage of flood- 
waters through the project, to guard against the levee being overtopped and 
preached with consequent damage to adjoining farmlands and improvements, 
and to enable proper performance of other maintenance functions such as em- 
bankment repairs, rodent control, road and structure maintenance. The normal 
work required on levee clearing requires that 1,200 acres be cleared two times 
each year. The estimated cost of $27,134 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal 
performance for this item. 

(b) Surfacing.—The projects include 218 miles of gravel-surfaced roadway on 
top of the levees for use in maintenance of the projects and for patrol work. 
It has been found by experience that this type of roadway must be replaced 
every 10 to 12 years, which requires the replacing of 18 to 22 miles annually. 
If resurfacing is deferred, the subgrade becomes exposed and soon wears through. 
When this occurs, the added cost of replacing subbase adds from $1,000 to $1,500 
per mile to the cost of resurfacing. Failure to resurface the levee roads periodi- 
cally as programed and to maintain them annually will result in excessive wear 
and tear on the equipment using the roads and, finally the complete loss of roads, 
the means of patrolling, and access to danger points during floods 

The estimated cost of $106,334 for fiscal year 1961 is for 20 miles of regularly 
scheduled surfacing and will permit normal performance of this item. 

(c) Road maintenance.—As stated in the preceding paragraph, it has been 
found from experience that when properly maintained the levee roads will last 
fom 10 to 12 years. If not properly maintained, excessive wear occurs with the 
consequent loss of surfacing material which hastens the time of complete replace- 
ment of surfacing material. Maintenance operations consisting of wetting, 
regrading, and compacting should be performed over the entire levee road system 
on an average of twice a year. 

The estimated cost of $40,874 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of the item. 

(d) Embankment.—This item of work involves rebuilding eroded levee slopes 
and crown to maintain the levee grades and sections. The estimated cost of 
$4,602 for this item in fiscal year 1961 is normal for this item. 

(e) Structure maintenance.—There are 136 structures of various sizes and 
kinds through and in the levees such as concrete culverts, concrete pipe culverts, 
metal pipe culverts, and timber bridges, of which number, from experience, 
approximately 36 will require some maintenance during each year. 

The estimated cost of $7,930 for levee structure maintenance. in 1961 will 
permit normal performance of this item. 

(f) Rodent control.—Pocket gophers present a serious problem in the El Paso- 
tio Grande projects. This animal burrows beneath the ground, leaving tunnels 
orruns that pass water through the levees during floods. If left undisturbed, all 
earthwork such as dikes and levees would become thoroughly honeveombed 
with his runs. The only means of control is by destroying this rodent by trapping 
and poisoning. There are approximately 1,200 acres in the levee area which 
require constant ‘‘working”’ to adequately control this pest. 

The estimated cost of $1,727 for this item for fiscal year 1961 will permit nor- 
mal performance for this item. 


8. Floodways, estimate 1961, $62,474 


The El Paso projects include 180 miles of floodways which comprise the areas 
between the levee and the river channel. The function of the floodways is to 
carry floodwaters over and above the capacity of the river channel and up to the 
maximum design capacity of the project. 

Items of the work required for the adequate and necessary maintenance of the 
flodways are (a) clearing, (6) leveling, and (c) rodent control. 

(a) Clearing.—To maintain the design flood-carrying capacity of the El Paso 
projects, it is essential that all floodway areas be kept cleared of brush and weed 
growth in order that floodwaters may have uninterrupted passage and to prevent 
major gullvying in and the formation of bars on the floodway which are costly to 
repair. The normal requirement is that the area be cleared two times each year. 

The estimated cost of $44,419 for fiscal year 1961 will permit the necessary 
normal clearing of 4,000 acres two times, including the use of herbicides and burn- 
ing required to keep the projects on a normal maintenance basis. 

In addition to the acreage cleared by Government forces, there are approxi- 
mately 2,200 acres of floodways on the project which are leased for grazing pur- 
poses and cleared by the lessee. This effects a direct saving to the Government of 
over $22,000 annually. In addition, the Government receives approximately 
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$3,000 yearly in rental fees from the above grazing leases, which amount goes into 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. Efforts are being made to increase the 
acreage leased for grazing whereby the lessee performs the clearing and thus 
further reduces the clearing costs. 

(b) Leveling—With each overflow of the pilot channel throughout its length 
through the project, some sand deposits occur and gullies are cut in the floodway. 
High winds, which are common in this area, cause considerable erosion of the flood- 
ways and pile up sand in dunes which must be leveled and gullies filled, in order 
to obtain smooth flows over the floodway and to permit mechanical equipment 
to cut the brush and weeds. 

The estimated cost of $7,119 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. Costs for this work are separate from those for removal of silt 
deposits at the mouths of arroyos which are included under the item of “Arroyo 
control’. 

(c) Rodent control.—To properly protect the levees it is necessary to exercise 
control of gophers over the floodway areas as well as the levee areas. The egti- 
mated cost of $10,936 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance of this 
tem. . 


4. Canals, estimate 1961, $14,788 


(a) Maintenance.—There are 15 miles of canals on the project, constructed to 
assure full use in the United States of waters reserved to this country by the 1906 
water treaty. The proper maintenance of these canals requires that brush and 
weeds be kept down and that cleaning be done when their cross sections beeome 
so silted up as to materially affect their carrying capacity. 

The estimated cost of $14,788 for this item for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal 
performance of this item. 


5. Arroyo control, estimate 1961, $56,533 


(a) Earthwork.—Numerous arroyos discharge into the pilot channel of the 
projects and deposit sand and gravel bars in the channel and on the floodway, 
which in most cases must be removed by mechanical means in order to secure the 
purposes of the project. The disposal of sand and gravel deposited in the river 
channel and on the floodway directly from arroyos has necessarily become a major 
feature of the Commission’s maintenance program in recent years due to low 
flows in the Rio Grande, and if such low water conditions continue the problem is 
expected to grow worse. The deposits, if not removed, would obstruct the channel 
and floodway to such an extent that the levees will not contain flood flows and the 
overflows would damage developed properties in the United States as well as 
cause damage to project works. The arroyo channel immediately upstream from 
its junction with the pilot channel must also be cleaned out. The estimated 
cost of $56,533 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance of this item, 


6. Project headquarters expense, estimate 1961, $44,781 


This feature covers direct supervision expense of the project superintendent and 
his staff and the general supervision performed by the Chief, Operations Section, 
El Paso Headquarters and project headquarters facilities, and is divided into two 
items: (a) Supervision, (6) project headquarters buildings and improvements, 

(a) Supervision.— This item covers direct supervision by the project superin- 
tendent and staff of the project activities and the general supervision and direction 
by the Operations Section, El Paso Headquarters Office. The estimated cost of 
$38,870 for fiscal year 1961 is the normal requirement. 

(b) Buildings and improvements.— Project buildings and storage yard include 
(1) headquarters office, (2) storage garage, (3) repair shops, and (4) storage yard 
located at the American Dam in El Paso, Tex. Maintenance and operation costs 
of these facilities include janitor service, building maintenance and repair, and 
maintenance of grounds. The estimated cost of $5,911 for fiscal year 1961 will 
permit normal performance of this item. 


ny 


7. District headquarters expense, estimate 1961, $20,492 

District headquarters, each consisting of (1) living quarters for foreman, 
(2) subwarehouse and repair shop, (3) storage garage, and (4) storage yard, are 
located at Hatch and Las Cruces, N. Mex., and at Fabens and Fort Hancock, 
Tex. Living quarters are also provided for the operator at the American Dam, 
El Paso, Tex. Maintenance and operation costs of these facilities include build- 
ing maintenance and repair and care of the grounds. 

The estimated cost of $20,492 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 
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g. Engineering, estimate 1961, $34,306 

Included in this feature are (a) office engineering, (b) engineering service, and 
(c) surveys. 

(a) Office engineering.— This item provides for the general engineering in con- 
nection with project activities, and for engineering office supplies. The estimated 
eost of $10,010 for 1961 is the normal requirement for this item. 

(b) Engineering service-—This item includes engineering services performed 
by others such as laboratory tests of road surfacing materials and aerial photo- 
graphs of project work. The estimated cost of $400 for fiscal year 1961 is the 
normal requirement for this item. 

(c) Surveys.— This item provides for the services of one field party and attendant 
engineering work essential to the operation and maintenance of the project. 
The estimated cost of $23,896 for fiscal year 1961 is normal for this item. 


9, Guard service, estimate 1961, $26,061 


This item provides for protection of Government property and equipment 
at the district headquarters at Fabens and Fort Hancock and at the project 
offices at El Paso. The estimated cost of $26,061 for fiscal year 1961 will permit 
the normal performance of this item. 


10. Operation of diversion facilities, estimate 1961, $10,503 

The projects require operation of two diversion structures to effect division 
of Rio Grande waters between the United States and Mexico under the terms 
of the 1906 treaty, and four river channel-control structures which are necessary 
to control the grade of the rectified channel. The estimated cost of $10,503 for 
fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance of this item. 
11. Patrol operations, estimate 1961, $8,580 

This phase of the project work consists of periodic patrol by employees to 
ascertain that all features are functioning properly. Patrol of levees and other 
works of the project during times of flood is also covered by this item. The 
estimated cost of $8,580 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance of 
this item. 


12. Capital outlay, estimate 1961, $124,000 


Equipment replacement: Light equipment worn out or obsolete and requiring 
replacement during fiscal year 1961 consists of one suburban earryall, one pas- 
senger car, three wheel-type tractors, six pickup trucks, two 244-ton trucks, one 
4ton truck, and miscellaneous small construction equipment. The estimated 
replacement costs amount to $25,000 which is the normal requirement for re- 
placement of light equipment. 

Heavy-duty equipment employed in the operation and maintenance of the 
project consists of seven dragline and shovel excavators, six crawler-type and one 
wheel-type tractors equipped with bulldozers, three wheel-type tractor scrapers, 
four motor graders, and one tractor shovel. Heavy duty equipment requiring 
replacement during fiscal year 1961 under the normal replacement schedule 
consists of one crawler tractor dozer and scraper, one wheel-type tractor loader, 
one 35-ton lowboy trailer, and two motor graders, at an estimated cost of $99,000 
which is the normal requirement for replacement of heavy equipment. With the 
expenditure of an additional $60,000 to $75,000, the heavy duty equipment 
replacement program initiated in fiscal year 1956 will be complete. 
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2. Lower Rio Grande flood control project 
Operating costs: 
Actual, 1959____- ee aS Tee ca $478, 642 
Estimate, 1960 TH : i. ; ----. 569, 310 
Estimate, 1961 - ------ bea ; ; 653, 550 
Increase _ PRS AEE. , ced 84, 240 


The lower Rio Grande flood control project, located in both the United States 
and Mexico, extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico, g 
distance of about 180 river miles. The portions of the project in the United States 
are located in Cameron, Hidalgo, and Willacy Counties, Tex., and serve to provide 
flood protection for the highly developed irrigation lands and urban centers jp 
the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 

The cost to the United States for construction of its portion of the lower Rio 
Grande flood control project has amounted to $10,595,177. Since construction, 
Rio Grande floods occurring in 1935, 1936, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1944, 1945, 1946. 
1948, 1949, 1951, and 1958 have passed through the valley without damage to the 
land and properties protected by the project works. 

Maintenance and operation of the lower Rio Grande flood control project con- 
sists principally of reconditioning of the levees due to damages caused by heavy 
rain and wind erosion; clearing of levee and floodway areas; cleaning and repairing 
of the riverbank revetment; maintenance of Government-built structures through 
the levees; and operation and maintenance of Anzalduas Dam. 

Total funds requested for the lower Rio Grande flood control project for 1961, 
amounting to $661,750, are less by $63,160 than total funds allotted to the project 
in 1960, due to the reduction in 1961 in levee road surfacing, $106,700, and for the 
nonrecurring expense of installing the radio communication system, $40,000, plus 
increases, $83,540, set forth below. 


1960 normal operation and maintenance requirements (excluding 16.5 
miles of nonrecurring levee surfacing and radio communication sys- 


eee cs 2. oie : $578, 210 
1961 increases: =< 
Wage board increases granted Aug. 23, 1959 13, 600 
2,000 feet of new riverbank revetment 25, 000 
Increased cost in levee reconditioning 36, 990 
Increased cost of equipment 2, 800 
Employee health benefits _ - 5, 150 
ae Oe et Ae ; 83, 540 
Amount required for normal operation and maintenance in 1961 661, 750 


There follows a summary of estimated costs for maintenance items for fiscal 
year 1961 and explanatory notes with respect to each item. 
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SUMMARY OF MAINTENANCE ITEMS 



































—— haste lie eccpeciiomcis iisetidasdamatdeatbed 
| Estimate 1961 
Quantities ee ede 
Item Unit proposed | 
| Cost Feature 
| cost 
—_ - _ _— EERE ———— — _ — 
1. River channel: | 
(a) Revetment cleaning..._....._____- Linear foot.....__. 10, 000 $3, 762 
(6) Revetment repair.___..._.......--- dt 9, 000 | 16, 278 | 
(c) Revetment construction__._.___-_-_-| mad Ne 352 y pads § | 2,000 | 25, 215 
(dq) Structure maintenance ____....__-- Lump sum_........ | 1 | 4, 831 | 
— $50, 086 
2, Levee maintenance: 
(a) Clearing Sere ae ig Bo) Rete. 2. ois see 1 4, 500 
(o) Reconditioning...____._._-_-_._---- NEO : 55 | 
(c) Road maintenance. ___.__._..-.---- ie rear | 2 262 
(d) Embankment jp eae sek Cubic yard -__-_---- 13, 125 
(e) Structure maintenance: 
(1) Concrete structures____.__--} a 650 15, | 
(2) Cattle guards..............-- a 402 10, 
(3) Signs 5 ee bas Sead at 600 2, 
(f) Road surfacing......._.......__-- Mile.__... ay 16. 5 103, 
| — 335, 125 
3. Floodway maintenance: 
a Cees co Mee ae _| 3 4,900 55, 271 
WER TINS 5s Se eee, 2S iat) Sra) *¥. 300 6, 092 | 
(c) Structure maintenance: | | 
rN | Linear foot... 15, 000 2, 662 
(2) Right-of-way markers_....-- WR oe sc 600 1, 986 | 
| —__—_——| 66, 011 
4, Pilot channel maintenance: | 
I | Cubic yard. ....-. 30, 000 6, 767 
(6) Earthwork NAS 9 8 ek chen OS AEN | Le RESETS 12, 000 4, 891 | 
(c) Road maintenance-_-____..._._..---- Re 8 a a 40 1, 966 | 
ORO |. aaa Cubic yard_-_...-. 500 2, 753 
cee eee. » lL ie RASS 12 | 3, 308 | 
- -- 19, 685 
5. Project headquarters expense: | 
(a) Supervision bs Ese to a oa ti ciudetno he 55, 099 
(6) Building and improvements_.--_--- Reel ncn cairn chile tenes athowed 11, 185 
—-————— 66, 284 
6. District headquarters expense: (a) Build- |__..-do____...._-_-.|__-.-_--.--- 9, 591 | 9, 591 
ings and improvements. 
7, Engineering: 
(a) Office engineering._.........__..__- | ee ee ee ee ee 35, 583 
(6) Surveys pee see LS Sarr 5 f ee RAS eo $1, 821 
| a 67, 404 
i —- — 
Subtotal maintenance items______|__..-.__._..-- aA ‘ Ee ee 614, 186 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS ITEMS | 
8. Operation floodgates. __..-__..._.___.-_ Lump sum ae 1, 250 | 1, 250 
Seren memetiewe Fe os cu ede do ET ACE 7, 796 | 7, 796 
10, Operation Anzalduas Dam___.._.___.....-- nie Masami hs stic netodte cel. 30, 318 | 30, 318 
| A 
Subtotal, operations items_____.........._]____-- na wag Poe Be ee nat, 39, 364 
Total, operating costs. ................... ae pe OE SE 6 a oe el 653, 550 
I en Rt ls aaa sat a ata —30, 000 
ll. Capital outlay: 
Ri MNGINNONG os 8 Beg ee eS LE OM gin ccdn dk 6, 200 | 
In sh Se 32, 000 3 
—-- | 38, 200 
Total costs, funded oe ca oa eA 661, 750 
Increase or decrease in selected resources. ....- lee gams! snl ahh nccelite Realy Se Ne |------------ 
Zoe peonreen (oumestinge).... oa ae or ere 661, 750 
| 
11,25 times. 
12.5 times. 
41.5 times. 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF WORK 


1, River channel, estimate 1961, $50,086 


To protect the flood control project river levee from breaching by river erosion 
where the levee is of necessity located close to the Rio Grande, there are at present 
37,917 linear-feet of flexible wire mesh revetment and 4,801 bank-feet of rock 
revetment installed along the U.S. bank of the Rio Grande at 20 river bends 
where erosive currents occur during floods. Without this protection the levee 
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might be destroyed by the river at one or more locations during a single rise and 
a single break could result in damages running into millions of dollars. 

Items of work necessary in maintenance of the river channel are: (a) revetment 
cleaning, (b) revetment repair, (c) revetment construction and (d) structure 
maintenance. 

(a) Revetment cleaning.—Cleaning of the wire mesh revetment is necessary 
after substantial river rises, due to deposition of debris carried by the Rio Grande 
in floods which, unless removed, could cause early failure of the revetment. ? 

The estimated cost of $3,762 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(b) Revetment repair—Damage occurring to the revetment during a river rise 
must be repaired as soon thereafter as practicable to assure proper functioning 
of the works in maintaining the river channel at its existing location. The estj- 
mated cost of $16,278 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance of this 
item. 

(c) Revetment construction.—Pursuant to Public Law 40, 59 Stat. 89, the Com- 
mission is authorized to construct and maintain cooperative revetment installa- 
tions for the protection of property of public utilities, facilities, or organizations, 
including irrigation water-supply systems, provided such agencies concerned con- 
tribute necessary rights-of-way and contribute 25 percent of the construction 
and maintenance costs. The estimated cost of $25,215 for 1961 is the Commis- 
sion’s share of the construction cost for 2,000 feet of new revetment requested 
and found necessary for protection of main pumping plants of public irrigation 
supply systems. The estimate includes $215 for employee health benefits. 

(d) Structure maintenance.—Major work under this item includes maintenance 
of gates, hoist, and control equipment and other appurtenant features of Anzal- 
duas Dam. 

The estimated cost of $4,831 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 


2. Levee maintenance, estimate 1961, $335,125 

The project river levee extending the length of the lower valley, and the project 
levees of the interior floodway system together comprise a total length of 262 
miles, range from 4 to 20 feet in height, crown width of 16 feet and slopes of 3 to 1. 
Items of work required for adequate maintenance of these levees are: (a) clearing, 
(b) reconditioning, (c) road maintenance, (d) embankment, (e) structure mainte- 
nance, and (f) road surfacing. 

(a) Clearing.—There are 4,500 acres of levee slopes and adjacent berms in- 
cluded in the project works. To maintain the levees and prevent disposition of 
silt against brush growth during floods it is necessary to clear the areas 1.25 times 
per year for a total amount of annual clearing of 5,625 acres. 

The estimated cost of $44,933 for this item in fiscal year 1961 will permit normal 
performance of this item. 

(b) Reconditioning.—Reconditioning of levees is required to hold their grade 
and sections. A total of 55 miles of levee reconditioning is scheduled in fiscal 
year 1961 which is the normal program found necessary in order that all of the 
project’s 262 miles of levee be reconditioned at least once every 5 years and certain 
unstable sections more often, which is essential to assure proper maintenance, 

The estimated cost of $115,252 for this item for fiscal year 1961 includes an 
increase of $39,592 over 1960 due to an increase in the 1961 est‘mated unit costs 
owing to the necessity of having to recondition reaches of levee where there is not 
sufficient material at the toe to rebuild the slopes and additional material will 
have to be hauled in, plus increase in depreciation costs of equipment and em- 
ployee health benefits. 

(c) Road maintenance.—The levee crowns are bladed to minimize consequent 
loss of material and hence save levee maintenance costs as well as to facilitate 
necessary travel for patrolling, repairs, and strengthening of the levees. This 
maintenance is performed an average of 2.5 times per year for the 262 miles of 
roadway and is considered the normal requirement for this item. 

The estimated cost of $36,672 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal perform- 
ance of this item. 

(d) Embankment.—This item consists of repair of severe washes in levee slopes 
and crowns caused by rain erosion between periodic reconditionings. 

The estimated cost of $6,767 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(e) Structure maintenance.—(1) Concrete structures: The 650 concrete irri- 
gation and drainage structures through the project levees are necessary to per- 
petuate irrigation and drainage uses existing on the land prior to reconstruction 
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of the flood control system by the Commission. Experience indicates that each 
structure must be cleaned and greased twice each year, and repaired on an average 
of once every 5 years. In addition, there are approximately 35 irrigation and 
drainage structures through the project levees that have been constructed under 
license by landowners, irrigation districts, and municipalities which require 
periodic inspection to see that they are in proper operating condition. 

The estimated cost of $15,119 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal perform- 
ance of this item. 

(2) Cattle guards, cleaning and repairing: The 402 cattle guards within the 
project levee system, necessary to allow travel over the floodway system, require 
cleaning once each year and painting and repair once each 2 years. 

The estimated cost of $10,156 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal perform- 
ance of this item. 

(3) Signposts installed, replaced, and repainted: Approximately 1,800 signposts 
are on the levee roadways, comprising warning and directional signs of which 
approximately 600 must be repaired annually and about 300 annually repainted. 

he estimated cost of $2,753 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(f) Road surfacing.—The 262 miles of roads on the levees in the project as well 
as the embankments were originally constructed with whatever type of borrow 
material was readily available and in some sections are constructed of almost 
pure clay. In rainy weather these clay sections become impassable even to four- 
wheel drive patrol vehicles. A great deal of maintenance work is required in 
these sections, and in dry weather crown erosion by vehicular traffic is very rapid 
due to instability of the materials, and rainy weather makes the clay reaches 
impossible to patrol. During the prolonged rains in October and November 1958 
it was found that much of the 262 miles of levee was almost impassable to patrol 
vehicles and treatly emphasized the need to accelerate the surfacing program. 
Upon completion of 16.5 miles of surfacing proposed in 1961 together with the 
33 miles scheduled for 1960, a total of 72 miles of the more unstable reaches of 
project levee road can be traveled at all times. 

The estimated cost of $103,473 for fiscal year 1961 is $100,067 less than in 1960, 
due to 50 percent reduction for the 1961 program in length of road to be surfaced. 
The 1961 estimate is based upon a 6-inch surface course and takes into account 
an increase in cost of procuring the surfacing materials due to the longer hauls 
than required in 1960, and also includes an increase in depreciation costs on 
equipment and cost of employee health benefits. 


8. Floodway maintenance, estimate 1961, $66,011 


The lower Rio Grande flood control project includes 137 miles of floodways 
ranging in width from more than a mile in the main floodway to one-half mile 
and less in the north floodway and Arroyo Colorado. Floodway work items 
necessary to floodway maintenance are: (a) clearing, (b) leveling, and (c) structure 
maintenance, 

(a) Clearing of floodway areas.—Normal work on this item is estimated to 
require clearing of 4,900 acres 1% times annually in order to assure unimpeded 
flows and hence secure the design capacity of the floodways. 

The estimated cost of $55,271 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal perform- 
ance of this item. 

(b) Floodway leveling.—The uncultivated irregular areas in the main floodway 
are leveled to the extent necessary to remove obstructions to flow and to permit 
clearing by the least expensive method—rotary cutting. 

The estimated cost of $6,092 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(ce) Structure maintenance.—(1) Fence maintenance: Removal and replacement 
of approximately 15,000 linear-feet of fence is required each year on the project 
in connection with the levee reconditioning program. 

The estimated cost of $2,662 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(2) Right-of-way markers installed, replaced, and repainted: There are ap- 
proximately 1,800 signs, serving as right-of-way cultivation limit and markers 
in the project floodways, of which 600 need to be repaired or repainted annually. 

The estimated cost of $1,986 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 


4. Pilot channel maintenance, estimate 1961, $19,685 


The provide adequate floodway capacity and to properly direct high velocity 
floodflows within the floodway, 68 miles of pilot channel have been constructed 
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over the project. Center drains were constructed in these channels to control low 
flow. Incidental to their floodway functions, these drains carry much of the lower 
valley’s storm and subsoil drainage. Work items necessary to pilot channe} 
maintenance are: (a) Excavation, (b) earthwork, (c) road maintenance (d) 
rock riprap, and (e) timber bridges. 

(a) Pilot channel excavation.—Following silting from river floods and local raip- 
storm flows, periodic cleanout of the pilot channel drains is necessary, It jg 
estimated that the drain system should be cleaned once every 5 years to maintain 
it in working order. The program of excavating 30,000 cubic yards per year jg 
designed to meet (this requirement. : . 

The estimated cost of $6,767 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(b) Pilot channel earthwork.—This work consists of repairs of washes in the pilot 
channel slopes caused by rain erosion or irrigation return waters. 

The estimated cost of $4,891 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(c) Pilot channel road maintenance.—The irregular topography and heavy brush 
growth adjacent to the pilot channel in some reaches require the maintenance of a 
limited road adjacent té the pilot channel in the main floodway for access of 
vehicles servicing cleanout, slope repair, and clearing equipment and to permit 
adequate inspection of the pilot channel. 

The estimated cost of $1,966 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(d) Pilot channel rock riprap.—In the absence of controlled side inflows, riprap 
is required along the pilot channel drains to guard against damage to the slopes 
and heavy shoaling of the drains during local rainstorms. 

The estimated cost of $2,753 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(e) Timber bridges, painted and repaired.—Thirty-six timber bridges, constructed 
across the floodway pilot channels and drains to allow effective project mainte- 
nance operations, require regular repairs and painting. Neglect would result in 
rapid deterioration of some of the timber and expensive reconstruction 

The estimated cost of $3,308 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

5. Project headquarters expense, estimate 1961, $66,284 

Project offices and facilities located at Harlingen, Tex., include: Headquarters 
office, storage garages, repair shops, warehouse and storage vard. Included in 
this item are: (a) Supervision and (b) building andimprovements. The estimated 
cost of $66,284 for fiscal vear 1961 is $39,366 less than in 1960 due to deduction 
of nonrecurring item of radio communication system and addition of cost of 
employee health benefits. 

(a) Supervision.—This item includes direct supervision by the project engineer 
and staff of the operation and maintenance activities of the project and general 
superintendence and direction by the chief, operations section, E] Paso head- 
quarters office. 

The estimated cost of $55,099 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

(b) Buildings and improvements.—Maintenance and operating costs for project 
headquarters include janitor services, building and maintenance repair and 
maintenance of grounds. 

The estimated cost of $11,185 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

6. District headquarters expense, estimate 1961, $9,591 

(a) Buildings and improvements.—Field headquarters include: (a) At McAllen, 
Tex., storage garage, lumber shed, subwarehouse, and storage yard, and (b) at 
Mercedes, Tex., storave yard, storage garage, subwarehouse, and living quarters. 
The estimated cost of $9,591 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 

7. Engineering, estimate 1961, $67,404 

This item includes office engineering and survevs described as follows: 

(a) Office engineering.—This item includes salaries of the office engineering per- 
sonnel and engineering office supplies necessary to the project. The estimated 
cost of $35,583 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance of this item. 

(b) Surveys.—Field surveys relate to the collection of data needed to determine 
quantities of maintenance work required and work accomplished and include 
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staking work to be performed by field forces; establishment of land lines for neces- 
gary project rights-of-way ; securing data for international phases of project opera- 
tion, flood studies, silt studies, and seepage studies. 

The estimated cost of $31,821 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 


8, Operating floodgates, estimate 1961, $1,250 


Consists of closing and opening levee structure gates before and after floods. 
The estimated cost ot $1,250 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 


9, Patrol operations, estimate 1961, $7,796 


Patrol operations are performed daily as a duty of each district foreman, to 
locate necessary emergency repairs and to prevent unauthorized works on project 
right-of-way. 

The estimated cost of $7,796 for fiscal year 1961 will permit normal performance 
of this item. 


10. Operation Anzalduas Dam, estimate 1961, $30,318 


Anzalduas Dam scheduled for completion in December 1959, requires constant 
attendance jointly with Mexico to perform the gate operations necessary to 
effect division of waters between the two countries reaching the dam, both flood 
flows and ordinary flows. At floodtimes the gates will be operated to effect 
equitable division of use of the floodways in the two countries for the discharge 
of waters in excess of the capacity of the river channel. At other times opera- 
tions will include regulation of the gates in the dam so as to permit waters be- 
longing to the United States to pass the structure to the river downstream, and 
to permit waters belonging to Mexico to be diverted to the Anzalduas Canal 
located just upstream from the dam. 

The estimated cost of $30,318 for fiscal year 1961 is for wages of employees 
material and supplies, for electric power, and car expense, and is estimated to be 
sufficient for a full year’s operation. 


11. Capital outlay, estimate 1961, $38,200 


Light duty equipment requiring replacement in 1961 consists of one stake 
truck, one farm tractor, and small construction equipment. This type of 
equipment is systematically replaced in accordance with Government standards 
as it becomes obsolete or as it wears out. The estimated cost for replacement 
of light duty equipment for fiscal year 1961 amounts to $6,200. 

Heavy duty equipment on the project consists of two dragline excavators, two 
crawler tractors equipped with bulldozers, three-wheeled tractors equipped with 
bulldozers, four motor graders, and one tractor loader, wheel type. The purchase 
of one 15-cubie yard self-propelled scraper unit at an estimated cost of $32,000 
is proposed for fiscal year 1961. 

he estimated cost of $38,200 for fiscal year 1961 is an increase of $2,800 over 
the 1960 estimate and is due to the increase in equipment costs since the replace- 
ment program was established in 1956. 


3. Falcon Dam and powerplant 
Operating costs: 


Actual 1959 en , ae eee : 2 _ $236, 616 
Estimate 1960_____- oe el 265, 860 
Estimate 1961 


ae 279, 565 
Increase ‘ ; : 13, 705 
The international Falcon Dam and powerplant is situated on the Rio Grande 
75 miles downstream from Laredo, Tex., 125 miles upstream from Brownsville, 
Tex., and 229 miles southwest of San Antonio, Tex. 

Funds requested for operation:and maintenance of the project for fiscal year 
1961 amount to $278,565 and are the same as the estimated amount for fiscal 
year 1960, $264,360! plus a net increase of $14,205 resulting from (1) increases: 
$1,800 for wage board increases granted in 1960, $865 for increased cost of com- 
munication service, $4,100 to provide for an additional full-time guard, $500 
for increased cost of equipment, $2,300 for employee health benefits, plus the fol- 
lowing costs which do not occur annually: $10,000 for paving 2 miles of roadway 
on top of the dam, $8,000 to paint the downstream side of the spillway gates, and 
‘4,860 to repair turbine runners in the powerplant; and (2) reductions: $15,720 
—-___—_—————— 

' The estimate of $264,360 for fiscal year 1960 includes $8,180 transferred from the El Paso projects to provide 
or wage board increases granted September 6, 1959. 
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for reduced maintenance cost of the village incident to construction of new 
masonry residences, and $2,500 not required annually for replacing filter sand jp 
the water treatment plant filters. 

There follows a summary of estimated costs for maintenance items for figgg] 
year 1961 and explanatory notes with respect to each item. 


Summary of operation and maintenance items, estimate, 1961 











Pe 
| 
Item | Operation Maintenance | Total Feature cost 
i } 
1. Supervision and engineering. | $42, 305 | $42, 305 
2. Reservoir, dam, and village: } | 
(a) Reservoir $10, 759 $2, 974 13, 733 |... 
(6) Boundary markers : 2, 460 5, 485 7, 945 | eu 
(c) Dam | 18, 417 18, 417 | ae 
(d) Water and sewerage 7, 164 6, 211 13, 375 
(e) Communication ‘ 10, 500 10, 500 | 
({) Falcon village | | 
(g) Spillway , 12, 004 12, 004 
(h) Project headquarters a | 25, 429 25, 429 | 
(i) Guard service | 16, 123 16, 123 |-----niieoniep 
Total reservoir, dam, and village - _| 47, 006 70, 520 117, 526 117, 526 
3. Power facilities: | | 
(a) Hydraulic features.-_--_.--_-. ‘ 17, 665 17, 665 
(b) Electric features 50, 884 50, 884 | 
(c) Structures and improvements 5, 626 5, 626 | - eneeaeneeneee 
(d) Electric plant ; | 39, 772 7a |. .cscheaeee 
(e) Miscellaneous plant : 5. 787 
Total power facilities _- s 68, 549 51, 185 | 119, 734 | 119, 734 
——_ ‘ ee 
Total operating costs 279, 565 
Deduct depreciation _-_..__- . ‘ —6, 500 
4. Capital outlay—equipment. ‘ | 5, 500 
Total cost, funded 278, 565 
Increase or decrease in selected resources misthiadhick 
Total program (obligations) fit , , 278, 565 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF WORK 


1. Supervision and engineering, estimate 1961, $42,305 

This item includes the general superintendence and direction of the El Paso 
Headquarters Office Operation and Maintenance Section, and the direct super- 
vision of the resident project superintendent’s office including the clerical section. 
The estimated cost of $42,305 for fiscal year 1961 is the same as that estimated for 
fiscal year 1960 plus cost of employee health benefits and will permit normal 
performance of this item. 


2. Reservoir, dam, and village, estimate 1961, $117,526 


Included in this feature are: Lands in the reservoir area amounting to some 
24,000 acres (from the maximum water surface elevation 307 to elevation 280) 
which, with certain restrictions, are made available for leasing by former owners, 
and clearing of the shoreline near the dam of debris and brush; approximately 
2 miles of the earthfill dam located in the United States including the macadam 
road on the crest, spillway structure, and related roadway and flood lighting; 
the international boundary identified by 14 lighted monuments and 35 buoys 
extending about 60 miles upstream from the dam; the village consisting of 36 
frame residences with streets, parkways, street lighting, complete water treatment 
system, sewage collecting and disposal system, and other pertinent facilities. 

The principal items of expense under this feature are operation and maintenance 
of (a) reservoir, (6) boundary markers, (c) maintenance of the dam, (d) operation 
and maintenance of the water and sewerage systems, (e) operation of the communi- 
sation system, (f) maintenance of Falcon Village, (g) maintenance of spillway, 
(hk) maintenance of project headquarters, and (i) guard services, described in 
detail as follows: 

(a) Reservoir —This item covers principally the administration pertinent to the 
leasing of all the lands adjacent to the reservoir, the patrol and policing of same, 
the clearing of the shoreline of debris and brush in the vicinity of the dam. The 
estimated cost of $13,733 for fiscal year 1961 is the same as estimated for 1960 plus 
wage board increases and cost of employee health benefits, and will permit normal 
performance of this item. 
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(b) Lighted monuments and buoys (boundary markers).— There are 14 lighted 
monuments and 35 buoys located in the reservoir for the purpose of marking the 
jurisdictional line between the two countries extending for approximately 60 
miles upstream from the dam, ‘The estimated cost of $7,945 for 1961 is the same 
as estimated for 1960 plus wage board increases and cost of employee health 
penefits and will permit normal performance of this item. 

(c) Dam.— This item includes the maintenance of the dam in the United 
States which is approximately 2 miles in length, the intake structure and spill- 
way area. Also included are the maintenance of embankment, upstream and 
downstream, and all drains. The estimated cost of $18,417 for 1961 is the same 
ag estimated for 1960 plus wage board increases and cost of employee health 
penefits, plus a nonrecurring item of $10,000 for paving 2 miles of roadway on 
top of the dam. 

(d) Water and sewerage plants.— The water and sewerage system consists of a 
complete water treatment plant and distribution system, and a sewerage dis- 
posal system consisting of the collecting sewer lines, two large septic tanks, and 
two effluent basins for the dam and village. The item covers the labor and sup- 
plies necessary for the operation and maintenance of the plants and lines. The 
estimated cost of $13,375 for fiscal year 1961 is the same as estimated for 1960 
plus wage board increases and cost of employee health benefits less $2,500 for the 
expense not required annually of replacing filter sand in the treatment plant 
filter. The amount will permit normal performance of this item. 

(e) Communications.— This item covers the expense of the communication 
system which consists of lines and equipment leased under contract from the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the General Telephone Co. of the South- 
west and the expense of operating and servicing radio communication equipment. 
The estimated cost of $10,500 for fiscal year 1961 is the same as that estimated 
for 1960 plus an increase of $865 found necessary by experience to cover com- 
munications costs. 

(f) Falcon Village.—It is contemplated that by 1961 the village will consist 
of 28 newly constructed masonry residences, a guest house and bachelor quarters 
which will require nominal maintenance. The item provides for normal main- 
tenance of grounds and buildings, the electrical distribution and street lighting 
systems, and provides for the collection and disposal of garbage. The 1961 
estimate for this item has been reduced from $15,720 in 1960 to zero as rental 
collections, which in 1959 amounted to $16,352, are expected to more than defray 
the cost of this item. 

(g) Spillway.— Maintenance of the spillway consists primarily of upkeep of 
gates, guides, concrete structures, repairing of washes in side slopes of the spill- 
way channel, and maintenance of the electrical controls for the spillway gates. 
The estimated cost of $12,004 for 1961 is the amount estimated for 1960 plus 
wage board increases and cost of employee health benefits plus an increase of 
$8,000 to provide for periodic painting of the downStream side of the spillway 
gates required in 1961. 

(h) Project headquarters.—The headquarters area consists of the project’s 
office building, two warehouses, garage, recreation hall, parking and lawn area 
in and around these facilities, and approximately 6 miles of roadway. The 
estimated cost of $25,429 for 1961 is the amount estimated for 1960 plus wage 
board increases and cost of employee health benefits, and will permit normal 
performance of this item. 

(i) Guard services.—This item provides for guard protection of the Government 
facilities. The estimated cost of $16,123 for fiscal year 1961 is the amount 
requested for 1960 plus cost of employee health benefits plus $4,100 to provide 
for an additional full-time guard which experience has proved necessary to pro- 
tect the Federal properties and to protect the general public from accidents in 
visiting areas not suitable for recreational purposes. 


3. Power facilities, estimate 1961, $119,734 


The power facilities consist of three 10,500-kilowatt turbogenerator units 
operating at 6,900 volts and transmitting power to a 138,000-volt transmission 
system through stepup transformers. The powerplant building is a concrete 
structure with 138-kilovolt switching station on roof. There is a parking area 
and about one-half mile of macadam road with street lighting assigned to this 
facility. The principal items under this feature are: (1) operation of (a) hydraulic 
features, and (b) electric features; and (2) maintenance of (c) structures and 
improvements, (d) electric plant, and (e) miscellaneous plant, described in detail 
as follows: 


53413— 60——_5 
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(a) Hydraulic features.—Hydraulic features in this category are the operation 
of the three 14,750-horsepower hydraulic turbines and their governors, two 
72-inch hollow jet valves, penstock headgates, scroll cases, air systems, and other 
appurtenances that are associated with the major hydraulic features, The 
estimated cost of $17,665 for fiscal year 1961 is the amount estimated for 1969 
plus wage board increases and cost of employee health benefits, and will permit 
normal performance of this item. 

(b) Electric features -—The main electrical features included here are the Opera- 
tion of the generators and their appurtenances, including the excitation equip- 
ment, protective relays, air circuit breakers, station service, switchgear, main 
power transformer, oil circuit breakers, disconnection switches, regulation trang. 
formers, and main control board. The estimated cost of $50,884 for fiscal year 
1961 is the amount estimated for 1960 plus wage board increases and cost of 
employee health benefits, and will permit normal performance of this item. 

(c) Structures and improvements.—The major features that are included in these 
facilities are powerhouse structures, switchyard steel, stairs, stairwells, hand. 
railing, doors, appurtenances, and floors. The estimated cost of $5,626 for fisea] 
year 1961 is the same as estimated for 1960 plus wage board increases and cost of 
employee health benefits, and will permit normal performance of this item. 

(d) Electric plant.—This item relates to the maintenance of all the electrical] 
hydraulic, and mechanical equipment in the powerplant and includes repair, clean. 
ing, painting, servicing, and adjusting of the equipment. The estimated eost 
of $39,772 for fiscal year 1961 is the amount estimated for 1960 plus wage board 
increases and cost of employee health benefits plus $4,860 to provide for repair to 
turbines consisting of welding of turbine blades which is required periodieally, 

(e) Miscellaneous plant.—Inecluded in this item as chargeable to the power 
facilities is maintenance of the tailrace embankment, the road from the top of 
the dam to the powerhouse, the U.S. portion of the road between the United States 
and Mexican powerplants, plus the parking area around the powerhouse. The 
estimated cost of $5,787 for fiscal year 1961 is the amount estimated for 1960 plus 
wage board increases and cost of employee health benefits, and will provide 
normal performance of this item. 

Capital outlay, estimate 1961, $5,500 

Principal items of equipment on this project consists of four passenger cars, 
six pickups, four trucks, one firetruck, a wheel tractor, a motor grader, a tractor 
loader, a work boat, and a crawler tractor. It is planned to replace one passenger 
ear, one pickup truck, miscellaneous small equipment, and to replace the engines 
in the work boat. The estimated cost of $5,500 for fiscal year 1961 is the same as 
estimated for 1960 plus $500 to provide for increased cost of equipment, 


4. International gaging stations—Operating costs 





| 
| Actual, 1959 Estimate, | Estimaté, Increase 
1960 1961 
| { ' 
1. Rio Grande gaging stations ae a $205, 407 $218, 950 $220, 950 $2, 000 
2. Lower Colorado gaging stations 44, 687 43,050 47, 450 | 4, 400 
Total operating costs--- 25), 004 262, 000 268, 400 6, 400 
Deduct 
Depreciation 4 —5, 586 —~9 00) 9. 000 
Transfers in —277 
Capital outlay: 
Plant ¥ 7, 702 
Equipment c 13. 903 
21, 605 7. 000 7. 000 
Total costs, funded 265, 836 260, 000 266, 400 6, 400 
Increase or decrease in selected resources Y, 567 
Total program (obligations) 256, 269 260, 000 266, 400 6, 400 


1. Rio Grande gaging stations, estimate 1961, $220,950 


Along the international portion of the Rio Grande from E] Paso, Tex. to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the U.S. section regularly operates and maintains a total of 70 
stream gaging stations, including 15 stations on the main stream, 9 stations on 
the U.S. tributaries, 26 stations on diversion canals and return flows to the river 
above Falcon Dam, and 20 diversion stations on canals below the dam. In addi- 
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tion, periodic measurements are made at 9 stations operated and maintained by 
the Mexican section. 

There are presently 17 full-time employees and 4 part-time employees engaged 
jn the operation of the stations. In addition, 10 full-time employees and 2 part- 
time employees located in the various field offices compute, compile, and analyze 
the stream gaging data collected. The field forces also secure and analyze 
water samples for sediment content and sanitary aspects, collect rainfall and 
evaporation data, and collect information relative to irrigated areas on the U.S. 
side of the Rio Grande. 

The average cost per station during 1959 amounted to about $3,000, consisting 
of $150 for maintenance and $2,850 for operation. 

The increase of $2,000 reflected in the estimate over 1960 estimate is for cost 
of employee health benefits. 

9. Lower Colorado gaging stations, estimate 1961, $47,450 

The U.S. section operates three gaging stations located in the boundary section 
of the Colorado River, three gaging stations on streams tributary thereto from 
the United States, and one gaging station on a wasteway channel crossing the 
poundary in the area. The section makes check measurements at four other 
stations, located on streams crossing the boundary in the area, which are operated 
by State agencies. Pump diversions by the U.S. interests from the limitrophe 
section of the river are determined at 10 locations by use of running time meters 
and periodic measurements of pump discharge. In addition to the stream gag- 
ing stations, 40 test wells are operated near the river to determine ground water 
levels each month, sediment samples are obtained at 3 stations in the limitrophe 
section of the riverbed, and periodic river channel surveys are made by hydro- 
graphic personnel. These operations are performed by six employees stationed 
at the Yuma, Ariz. field office. 

The increase of $4,400 reflected in the 1961 estimate for this activity is to pro- 
vide $4,000 for one additional GS—5 engineering aide required as a result of increase 
in workload of the program due to more intensive operation of gaging stations in 
the limitrophe section of the Colorado River for adequate accounting of deliveries 
to Mexico, more intensive sediment sampling for computing total sediment loads 
found required in order to investigate and define the possible effects of operation 
and maintenance of the international Morelos Diversion Dam on the river regi- 
men—and hence need for protective works to guard against damage to interests 
in the United States due to the diversion dam; and $400 for employee health 
benefits. 

The average cost in the Colorado River area per gaging station operated by the 
section amounted during fiscal year 1959 to about $3,800, consisting of $300 for 
maintenance and $3,500 for operation. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $1,982,000, which is 
a reduction of $628,000 below the amount of appropriations in the 
current fiscal year. However, when nonrecurring items are taken into 
consideration, it is an increase of Ee 365. Is that right, Colonel? 
Colonel Hrwirr. That is correct, 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Included in this request we find an item for 20 addi- 
tional positions. 

Colonel Hewirr. Among those is an engineering aide at $3,266 
per annum—to provide a full-time engineering aide in the El Paso 
project office, required to assist in the preparation of engineering re- 
ports in order to keep the reports on a current and adequate basis. 

Five equipment operators at a cost of $27,040 are required to 
complete the revetment placement program and channel excavation 
work, which is a part of the El Paso project. 

One laborer is required to act as a flagman during the work on the 
project. 
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Six wage-board employees are required in connection with the work 
on the lower Rio Grande, to operate earthmoving equipment and to 
perform new revetment installation and levee rec conditioning on the 
levees of the lower Rio Grande, where additional material will have 
to be hauled. That is in the amount of $29,829. 

There are also required on the lower Rio Grande one truckdriver 
and four handy men at $18,242. 

On the Falcon Dam one additional full-time guard is required to 
protect Federal property and the general public from accidents while 
visiting areas not suitable for recreation purposes. 

One engineering aide is required as a result of the increased workload 
in the lower Colorado River gaging program, and for adequate 
water accounting with Mexico. 


POSSIBILITY OF DEFERRAL OF NEW EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Why can we not defer the hiring of these people for a 
year, in view of the President’s request to hold the line on appro- 
priations? 

Colonel Hewitt. As we proceed through this program I think 
possibly that answer will become evident, because we are asking for 
funds to accomplish certain features in which the employment of these 
individuals will be essential. 

For instance, take the guard which we are asking for at Falcon 
Dam. We have a lot of very ambitious fishermen in that area who 
do not realize the danger which they are subjecting themselves to 
when they start to fish near the dam. People in small boats come up 
very close to the entrance to our turbine penstocks and we have to 
keep them away from the area in order to protect their lives. And 
the same way below the turbine discharge gates. Frequently there is 
a considerable adjustment in the flow of water and people who are 
fishing immediately below the dam are apt to be swept into the water 
and drowned. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a warning sign? 

Colonel Hewitt. Yes, sir; but that is not very effective. 

Mr. Rooney. What would this guard do? 

Colonel Hewirr. He patrols the area and when people are in a 
dangerous position he suggests that they leave. Sometimes there is 
some argument. 

Mr. Roonry. What hours of the day or night is the fishing done? 

Colonel Hewitr. At Falcon we close the area for fishing at mid- 
night and it does not open up again until 8 in the morning, but we 
have guards on a 16-hour basis. 

Mr. Roonry. How many guards do you have there now? 

Colonel Hewirr. We have three now, sir. 

Mr. Crayton. One is a part-time employee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I guess you have given us the best justification you 
can for this, have you? 

Colonel Hewirrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


You can continue to answer the question with regard to the rest of. 


these employees. Incidentally, you only had 235 on the rolls last 
year. Is that right? 
Mr. Crayton. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rooney. Now you want 273. Is that correct? 

Colonel Hewirr. That is correct, sir. 

In the El Paso projects we have asked for seven people. As you 
undoubtedly have noted, we expect to complete the revetment 
program for which certain funds were allocated last year, but due to 
increases in wage rates and unit costs we had to cut down on the 
amount of the revetment. Also, the same is true of the channel 
excavation. So that this year we will need these additional grading 
operators and laborers connected with the revetment program and 
the channel excavation. This is a part of the cost of additional revet- 
ment and channel excavation. 

Insofar as our engineering aide on the El Paso project is concerned, 
he also is part of this program. You have to have very accurate 
surveys and computations made to determine what the payments to 
the contractor will be. I do not believe these requirements are 
excessive on the El Paso project. 

On the lower Rio Grande projects we are carrying on the project 
in that area and reconditioning our levees. However, in this par- 
ticular instance there are some areas where materials required to 
recondition the levees are not available adjacent to the levee and 
therefore we have to haul in this material from a considerable dis- 
tance away. 

Also, we need a truckdriver and four handymen to take part in 
that general construction project. 

In the Faleon Dam I have already explained about the guards. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL BORROW OR DISPOSAL AREAS 


In this connection I would like to bring up for the consideration 
of the committee a situation in which we find ourselves. There are 
times, although not anticipated at present, when additional borrow 
or disposal areas are required in order to maintain the flood control 
levees which are under the control of the IBWC. We have inquired 
of the Comptroller General whether this expenditure, to provide addi- 
tional land either on which to dump excess materials or to provide 
additional areas from which material can be obtained to be placed 
on the levees, could be purchased at the expense of the Federal 
Government. 

The Comptroller General has indicated that there is no legal reason 
why this could not be done. However, he has suggested that approval 
of the committee be obtained. 


REVENUES FROM FALCON DAM 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement with regard to the revenues 
returned to the Treasury as the result of the investment of that $36 
million of the taxpavers’ money in Faleon Dam? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. I would like to submit that for the 
record, and then, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that inas- 
much as we prepare these reports for you annually and they are 
petting a little bit cumbersome that next year when we come up 
1ere we eliminate all these data at the top of the page, consolidate it 
and carry on for the next fiscal year, and the next calendar year. 

Mr. Rooney. I suppose that will be all right. 
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Colonel Hewitrr. Commenting upon that, for the fiscal year 1959 
our total expenses attributable to power were $100,521, and our total 
revenues were $470,000. 

In the last 6 months of 1959, which is the first half of fiscal year 
1960, the cost was $57,000 and our total revenue was $181,000. ~ 

Mr. Rooney. At this rate Falcon Dam ought to be paid for in the 
next world. This is tough on the Brooklyn taxpayers. 

Colonel Hewitt. At this rate, sir, we will pay out just about the 
cost of the electrical installation, about $6 million. 

Mr. Roonry. When? 

Colonel Hewirr. At the end of 50 years. 

Mr. Rooney. At the end of 50 years the taxpayers will merely get 
back the money for the powerplant? 

Colonel Hewitt. For the powerplant, penstocks, and the facilities 
in Falcon Village, which are used by personnel employed at the 
powerplant. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this schedule at this point in the 
record. 


(The schedule referred to follows:) 


’ 
share of hydroelectric energy gé nerated and revenue to Government 
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Object classification 





ee a 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 
Total number of permanent positions__._............-.- = 16 25 68 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.......__.........__- 2 3 | 2 
Average number of all employees. cesar a. = a baal. 17 | 28 67 
Number of employees at end of year. __.___________ eee 22 25 | 66 
Average GS gre@e'and calary. =.= .222 2022+... 2... <2. 8.2 $6,839 | 7.6 $6,169 | 6.6 $5, 125 
Average salary of ungraded positions__. | $3, 492 
01 Personal services: 
nance ale $99, 376 | $150, 806 | $304, 900 
Positions other than permanent__.- tas. 2 8, 880 11, 490 9, 000 
Other personal services Ri eR eee 6, 281 | 3, 075 | 5, 750 
Total personal services_. Doc: taetenin enihde 114, 537 165, 371 319, 650 
a Dravel.......«- a Pew 3, 077 3, 500 | 3, 500 
03 Transportation of things._.....__.._____ Ne eee sen ee 1, 423 2, 500 6, 500 
04 Communication services Oe ee ed 6 eee oe eee 3, 277 3, 600 | 4, 600 
05 Rents and utility services__ i ean partial etint dietieeal 1,498 | 1, 500 500 
07 Other contractual services _......._.........-...- eee 11, 535 | 1, 500 | 10, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__.._..._..____-___- 152 
Dees ween ose 8s ec. .c caceacncdaes 10, 972 12, 000 | 85, 000 
09 Equipment . Ben ena a ee Se ee 4, 550 2, 500 31, 500 
10 Lands and structures eo ao ee ee 1, 849, 549 | 2, 471, 000 | 3, 521, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- nas Shedd 6, 476 9, 200 | 17, 000 
14 Interest......... : enantio easton 127 125, 000 s 
15 Taxes and assessments nanaa 190 414 750 
Subtotal_____- ptzsiale he OR eR ee in ale baal 2, 007, 363 2, 798, 085 4, 000, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_._.........._.._____- 660 660 
Total obligations. ___......- basesewees puiaenanee 2, 006, 703 2, 797, 425 | 4, 000, 000 





Mr. Rooney. The third item is entitled “Construction,” and it is 
to be found at page 40 of the committee print and beginning at page 
269 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 
The request for construction is in the amount of $4 million, which 
will be an increase of $2.6 million over the appropriation for “Con- 
struction” in the current fiscal year. 
JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point insert in the record pages 267 to 284 inclusive, 


of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 
Appropriation, 1960 regular act 

















So een enon esensesewesesneneserseceeesecencccnnecocecpec=secnsce $1, 000, 000 
Appropriation, 1960 supplemental act._...--....-.-...---.---.-.. Miibiuttihinnnhpienennandiuns 400, 000 
SN site abindencsincchiccmietaides sleiciciL oa anianesaniageipdintedias os ten ine eiibnieniganiceginat 1, 400, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward...............-.....- Pedicmibgawsodmmbsdibihanwebinss meen 1, 397, 425 
7 SN NE ITN asinine ninimseseiendi nate tonne kata ieile tai lan a c abelbaltaha celia tnceddte dae ieadiarstaeian 2, 797, 425 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 
, Requirements | Difference, 
By projects or functions a weil | increase 
| (+-) or de- 
1960 1961 | crease (—) 
1. Rio Grande international dams program: 
(a) Falcon Dam and powerplant.............| $1, 324,940 |__.____. _..|—$1, 324, 940 
ee | errs —24, 860 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control: | 
(a) Anzalduas Dam and related works.___- 1, 815, 747 $898, 000 —917, 747 
(6) Modification of levee system Loe ores 2, 800,000 | +-2, 800, 000 
3. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation._._.._._________ Si aes o 25, 000 | +25, 000 
4. Rio Grande gaging stations.__.........._....___- 77,000 | +77, 000 
po EE ee ee ee 3, 165, 556 3, 800, 000 | +634, 444 
Relation of costs to obligations: 
(a) Costs financed from obligations of other | | 
ee Pe ke. een ee — 368, 131 |...........- +368, 131 
(b) Obligations incurred for costs of other years, | 
I cia ia a st LH SS : 200, 000 -+-200, 000 
Total program obligations --..........-- 2, 797, 425 4,000,000 | +1, 202, 575 +1, 202, 57! 
ee IU EE I i biretteerntecsntesewiksccdissccinccieics wttiiaitniniz 4, 000, 000 


The construction program of the Commission is in pursuance of treaty and other 
agreements in force between the United States and Mexico and acts of the Con- 
gress insofar as the U.S. section is concerned. From 1848 to 1933 the joint con- 
struction activities of the two Governments were limited entirely to monumenta- 
tion of the common boundary of 1,935 miles in length. The treaty of February 1, 
1933, which provided for flood control to include rectification and stabilization of 
the Rio Grande from E] Paso to Fort Quitman, formed the basis for the first major 
joint construction program of the two Governments. In the treaty of 1944, rela- 
tive to the utilization by the United States and Mexico of the waters of the Colo- 
rado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande, the two Governments agreed to 
the accomplishment of a long-term and specific program of flood control, equitable 
distribution of waters, water conservation and storage, development of hydro- 
electric power, stabilization of the river boundaries, and the elimination of sani- 
tation hazards. 
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The following table indicates total obligations under ‘‘Construction’’ for fiscal 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961: 





























Actual 1959 Estimate 1960 | Estimate 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Num-| Amount Num-| Amount \Num-| Ameunt | Num-} Amount 
ber ber ber | ber nar aoe) 
‘ | | 
01 Personal services: Permanent | Saw da 
CUNT, ciccintacithidebbbitidined | 16 $109, 429 | 25 $154, 233 | 68 $319,111 |+43 [(+$164,878 
Deduct: | 
Lapses. --- 0.6 7,750 | 0.5 3,427 | 2.8) 14,211] —2.3| —10,784 
Portion of salaries shown 
above paid from other ac- 
IS th ccincinte ancien 3 2,303 |....-. |---4------|----22]--0----2-- — irae sated 
| — —_|—— — | — | — 
Net permanent (average num- | 
ber, net salary).......-.-.---- 15.1 | 90,376 | 24.5 | 150,806 | 65.2 | 304,900 |4+40.7 | +154,094 
Positions other than permanent} -_-.-.-.- | 8, 880 |..-.-- Ba Bienen 9,000 |.....-. —2, 490 
Regular pay above 52-week base.|-...-.-- | _ 3 ee | a Pe hennnes +175 
Overtime and holiday pay--..-.-|---.--| 5, 769 }_.-... 2, 500 j.-..-. } 5,000 |.....-- | 2, 500 
Total personal services __..--- eee | 114,587 |......| 165,371 |-..... 319,650 |_..... 4154, 279 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, |Increase (+) 
1959 } 1960 } 1961 } or 
| | decrease (—) 


02 Travel. _- ictinemeteaaisenes ecu $3,077 | $3, 500 | cnn scien 
03 Transports selon of tings...) ....-..-- | 1, 423 | 2, 500 | 6, 500 +$4, 000 
04 Communication services. _..........._._.-- = | 3, 277 3, 600 4, 600 +1, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. ...............-.......--| 1, 498 | 1, 500 500 | —1, 000 
07 Other contractual services___. ‘ ‘sth wtegintecmial 11, 535 | 1, 500 | 10, 000 +8, 500 
Services performed by other agencies. | 152 |..-.- aredee ; nade 
08 Supplies and materials_..........-- ee 10, 972 | 12, 000 | 85, 000 +73, 000 
09 Equipment -- asatinaghihonknnsdaesbadiae - 4, 550 | 2, 500 | 31, 500 | +29, 000 
10 Land and structures _ _- | 1,849,549 | 2,471,000 | 3,521,000 +-1, 050, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions | | } 
to retirement fund--_...............-- Ll iact denel 6, 476 9, 200 17, 000 | +-7, 800 
By SION ai 55 ithe db +enincens visi tain big mele 127 | 125, 000 j........ ..| 125,000 
15 Taxes and assessments.......-..--------- nceeesee| 190 414 750 | +336 
Subtotal - _--.-- dined wethest en + 2, , 007, 363 7 2, 798, 085 4,000, 000 | +1, 201, 915 
Deduct charges for qui Mn SC saN AL te aa —660 OOD | s01: 2. sven +660 
Total obligations. ................-.-.------ rs 2, 006, 703 | 2, 797, 425 4, 000, 000 | 4-1, 202, 575 





Analysis by project 











1960 1961 
Bl ries ey. © Piet oe eae See 
| 
Unobli- Be | | Increase 
| gated | Appro- | Estimated Appro- | Estimated (+) or 
| balance | priated | obligations} priation jobligations) decrease 
brought | estimate | (—) 
forward | } 
1. Rio Grande international dams: | 
(a2) Falcon dam and power- 
plant a lial $921,629 | $400,000 | $1, 321, 629 j..- cinsiaaeeae —$1, 321, 629 
(6) Upper dam - -- | EE Gechewcn 2, 490 Sattaeea land: om —2, 490 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control | | 
(a) Anzalduas Dam and re- | | 
lated works - _- 473, 306 | 1,000,000 | 1,473, 306 $898,000 | $898,000 | — 575, 306 
(6) Modification of levee 
system niall Licitbvnbide : | 3,000,000 | 3,000,000 | +-3, 000, 000 
3. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation _|__- es Se re 25,000 | 25,000 | +25, 000 
4. Rio Grande gaging stations- -| esiviall® | -------| 77,000 | 77, 000 +77, 000 
Total 





Pcs Uecab ee pide __..|1, 397, 425 | 1,400,000 | 2,797,425 | 4,000, 000 | 4,000, 000 | +1, 202, 575 


! 
| ‘ 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


RIO GRANDE INTERNATIONAL DAMS PROGRAM 


In article 5 of the 1944 Water Treaty, the United States and Mexico agreed to 
construct jointly, through their respective sections of the Commission, the dams 
required on the main channel of the Rio Grande for the optimum feasible storage 
conservation, and regulation of the annual flow of the river to insure continuance 
of existing uses and development of the greatest number of feasible projects. The 
article further provides that one of the storage dams shall be constructed in the 
section between Santa Helena Canyon and the Pecos River; one in the section 
between Eagle Pass and Laredo, Tex., and a third in the section between Laredo 
and Roma, Tex. ; and states that one or more of the stipulated dams may be omitted 
and others than those enumerated may be built subject to the approval of the 
two Governments. It further provides that construction of the international 
storage dams shall start with the lowest major dam which shall be completed 
within 8 years of the date of entry into force of the treaty (Nov. 8, 1945) 


Falcon Dam 








Costs: 
tine ce i a te i tt $137, 722 
th hg ES IS IRR nae eS see OE Oe oe eo a Re 1, 324, 940 
I a as ar reagan edinaniele 7 done 
Decrease........ id disiedaaenantalestniaineies Enesco ebaccuee 1, 324, 940 


The construction of the lowermost of the iriternational storage dams, Falcon 
Dam, is functionally complete; storage and regulation of the international waters 
began in August 1953 and generation of hydroelectric energy began in October 
1954, the U.S. share of which is marketed by the Department of the Interior 
pursuant to Public Law 406, 83d Congress, 2d session. Since the placing in 
operation of Falcon Dam and Reservoir, it has impounded flood waters which 
otherwise would have caused flood damages in the Rio Grande Valley in the 
United States, estimated at more than $57 million. The regulation effected by 
the dam and reservoir has provided a full supply of water for the domestic use of 
the lower Rio Grande Valley in this country which includes a population of nearly 
400,000; and has provided a full supply of water for irrigation lands in this country 
below the dam comprising about 750,000 acres, except during the period June 1956 
through April 1957 when due to severe drought conditions on the Rio Grande 
watershed the U.S. share of water in storage in Falcon Reservoir was exhausted 
except for 60,000 acre-feet reserved by the State of Texas for domestic use. 
Hydroelectric energy generated from October 1954 through June 30, 1959, and 
allocated to the United States, one-half of the total generated, amounted to 433,- 
722,100 kilowatt-hours and the revenue from the sale of energy has amounted to 
$1,216,982. Similar benefits have accrued to Mexico. The revenue from the 
sale of energy in fiscal year 1959 amounted to $470,502. 

A supplemental appropriation for 1960 provides funds in the amount of $400,000 
for replacement of wood frame residences with permanent masonry residences. 

Following is list of items to be liquidated during the current year with prior-year 
funds: 


ei ncn See wm silk solace de eM ated $721, 629 
Erosion contro] on dam embankment-_--_--_------- ae : 150, 000 
Grouting foundation to correct seepage._-_-..--..----------- 50, 000 
Unpaid obligations carried forward from 1959_ - 5d wetted tines 3, 311 


boca n dee esans aera ties ‘detiaicies tne . 924, 940 

1960 supplemental funds 
Construction of permanent masonry residences Jeter 400, 000 
ee sei te ein we) Ag og 
Costs financed from obligations of other years__..__._---------- —3, 311 
Total program (obligations) _..........-.------ sa tn 1, 321, 629 


While the estimate indicates that the total amount of $721,629 will be spent in 
fiscal year 1960 for completion of the land acquisition program, under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice, this may not be accomplished and in that 
event it will be necessary to continue the program in 1961. 
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Upper dam 
Costs: aa} ARS 
Actual 1959_...__-_- p23e Vi at ide tie Su ditties bbdidomniaadttee ty ee 
Watinsebt 106000) oie it el es ci lein tel Vaile dae 24, 869 
Betinigte tO) ila esl 3isdscuds fuk depts; stibw2e dave > aheeae 
Thenienge |... cin ck has te cece. Jedeebnti. fuse «aucdnapaniok 24, 869 


The proposed Amistad Dam at the Diablo site near Del Rio, Tex., would be the 
second major international storage dam on the Rio Grande, and comprises a 
major part of the Rio Grande international storage dams program which the two 
Governments agreed in article 5 of the Water Treaty of 1944 to undertake jointly 
for the optimum regulation and use of the greatest annual quantity of the annual 
flow of the river. The investigations and studies made and the present status of 
work in connection with the upper dam project are briefly described as follows: 

In September 1948, the Commission began comprehensive investigations of the 
damsite possibilities in the entire reach of the Rio Grande from Fresno Creek in 
the upper section of the Big Bend country, downstream to Del Rio, Tex., a dis- 
tance of 345 river miles. The principal elements of these investigations consisted 
of topographic, geological, and hydrological surveys and engineering economic 
studies. During the course of these investigations a total of 45 prospective dam- 
sites were studied, 31 of which were eliminated from further consideration because 
of unfavorable features, such as hazardous geological conditions, prohibitive 
construction costs, inadequate reservoir capacity, or because they are not. stra- 
tegically located for the most advantageous control and utilization of the river- 
flow. 

Results of the preliminary studies were reviewed by a Board of Engineers and 
technical advisers of the Commission during a conference in July 1953. Following 
analyses and comparison of the relative merits of the 14 sites still under considera- 
tion, it was concluded that one of the four sites in the Diablo area, by virtue of 
their strategic location below the Pecos and Devils Rivers, would afford the greatest 
conservation and flood control benefits, and the Board therefore reeommended 
that this site should be the first to be subjected to detailed investigations. 

Intensive investigations to enable a selection of the most favorable among the 
four Diablo sites were completed late in September 1954 and in the light of these 
studies it was concluded and agreed upon by engineers and technical advisers of 
both sections of the Commission that site No. 1, the farthest upstream and ap- 
proximately 1 mile below the confluence of the Devils River, is entirely favor- 
able from the standpoint of geological aspects and the most suitable with regard 
to economy of construction. Field studies were then undertaken consisting of 
detailed subsurface exploration along the axis of Diablo site No. 1 by means of 
core borings and geophysical techniques. Also, detailed geologic mapping and 
predesign phase blocking out and laboratory testing of prospective construction 
material deposits in the vicinity of the damsite have been completed. The field 
investigations were completed and the office at Del Rio closed in May 1957, 

The results of the specific-site investigations, the water supply studies relating 
to capacities required, and the preliminary design studies, were reviewed at a 
joint engineering conference of the Commission and its technical advisers June 10 
and 11, 1957. Agreement was reached with respect to the engineering features, 
as follows: (1) The Diablo site located 12 miles upstream from Del Rio-Ciudad 
Acuna, is the most favorable site for the second major international storage dam 
on the Rio Grande; (2) for the optimum feasible control and regulation of the 
flow at that site, total storage capacity of 5,660,000 acre-feet should be provided 
for the two countries including 3,550,000 acre-feet of conservation and silt storage, 
and 2,110,000 acre-feet of flood control storage; and (3) the most adaptable type 
of dam for the Diablo site to provide the required capacity consists of a concrete 
gravity dam with gated spillway in the channel section, having a height of about 
250 feet above the river bed flanked by earth embankments such that the dam 
would have a total length of about 6% miles. 

Agreement between the two sections of the Commission as to the engineering 
findings relative to a second major international storage dam at the Diablo site 
was formally concluded.by the Commission in Minute No. 207, dated June 19, 
1958, and soon thereafter submitted to the two Governments for review. The 
U.S. Section’s detailed feasibility report on the Amistad Dam project was 
transmitted to the Congress in June 1959 with the Department of State’s recom- 
mendation that legislation be enacted authorizing conclusion of an agreement with 
Mexico for construction of the project. The report concludes that there is urgent 
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need from the U.S. viewpoint of an international dam at the Diablo site of the 
control and regulating capacity contemplated by the Commission, to provide 
protection against such disastrous floods as originated on the Pecos and Devils 

ivers in June 1954 which caused an untold loss of lives in Mexico and the multi- 
million dollar property damage in the two countries, and to enable a material 
increase in the regulated water supply of the Rio Grande for use in the United 
States to sustain existing irrigation and domestic developments in this country, 
The report concludes that the direct benefits to the United States from flood 
control, conservation, and incidental hydroelectric energy generation would 
exceed the costs to this country by 2:1. 

A bill, H.R. 8080, to authorize the conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction by the United States and Mexico of a major international storage 
dam on the Rio Grande in accordance with the provisions of the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, with Mexico, and for other purposes, was introduced on July 1, 
1959, by Congressman Fisher of Texas and was referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

A supplemental appropriation of $5 million is anticipated for 1961 to under- 
take the following work: (a) advance planning, (b) final detailed designs and 
preparation of the specifications, (c) relocation of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
(d) acquisition of rights-of-way, and (e) construction of access roads and the 
Government camp. 


LOWER RIO GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 
Anzalduas dam 


[Authorized by the act of August 19, 1935, and Public Law 495, 82d Cong., approved July 10, 1952] 


Costs: 
I es — $1, 640, 734 
Estimate 1960______ 4 ee ; pai 1, 815, 747 
I Oe ; ae 898, 000 
ota a Se gts SRE aR 917, 747 


The Anzalduas Diversion Dam is an integral part of the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project, developed by the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, approved by the Governments of the United States and Mexico through 
a formal exchange of notes in October 1932, and authorized on behalf of the 
United States by the acts of Congress referred to above. 

Anzalduas Dam, recommended by the Commission in Minute No. 196, dated 
December 18, 1950, and subsequently approved by the two Governments, is es- 
sential to both the United States and Mexico in order to effect, in accordance with 
the design of the flood-control project, equitable diversion into the interior 
floodways in the two countries of flood waters in the river in excess of the capacity 
of the river channel downstream from the site of the structure. Floods of a 
magnitude requiring diversion into the floodways may originate in the watershed 
below Falcon Dam and infrequently from spills at Faleon Dam. 

Rights-of-way, amounting to 113.47 acres, for the portion of Anzalduas Dam 
in the United States, have been acquired by Cameron County, Tex., donated to 
the United States, and title thereto has been determined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to vest in the United States. Rights to flow the United States side of the 
bed of the river by backwaters from the dam have been donated by the State 
of Texas. 

The first phase of the work allocated to the United States under the provisions 
of Minute No. 203 was completed, by contract, on March 20, 1957. This work 
consisted of the dike required to connect the Anzalduas Dam structure with the 
levee on the U.S. side, improvements to the adjoining portions of the levee, and 
4,500 feet of revetment along the U.S. river bank upstream from the dam, In 
May 1956, Mexico undertook construction of the work allocated to that country, 
which comprises the concrete foundation, piers, control houses, and bridge for 
the structure. At the end of July 1958, the Mexican work was substantially 
completed except for minor cleanup. Notice to proceed on the work allocated to 
the \inited States was issued March 8, 1957, and covered the fabrication of the 


roller gates, hoists, and accessory equipment which is now complete. Notice to 
proceed with the installation work was issued to the U.S. contractor on July 24, 
1958. Under the terms of the contract, all work was to have been completed ly 
June 1, 1959; however, due to the prolonged flood conditions existing between 
October 1958 and January 1959, the contract period was extended to, and the 
structure is scheduled for completion by December 15, 1959. 
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Anzalduas Dam is a concrete structure located in the channel of the Rio Grande, 
about 5 river miles above the Hidalgo-Reynosa Bridge and approximately midway 
between the Mission and Hackney Lake Inlets to the main floodway of the lower 
Rio Grande flood control project. The structure is about 525 feet long between 
end walls and has a width of 165 feet, including the spillway apron. It is founded 
on sandstone and the crest of the gate seats is set at the level of the present river 
bottom. Control and diversion of flood waters will be effected by operation of 
six roller-type gates, each 75 feet long and 14 feet in diameter with a 7-foot lip, 
making the overall height 21 feet. In addition to the concrete gated section, an 
earth dike about 4,600 feet long has been provided on the U.S. side of the river. 

With respect to the related levee and improvement works in the United States 
required to complete the lower Rio Grande flood control project, which works 
consist of the Mission Inlet improvements, river levee construction from Mission 
to Penitas, the Hackney Lake Inlet improvements, no work has yet been under- 
taken pending acquisition and donation to the United States of rights-of-way 
required therefor. Approximately 85 percent of the necessary rights-of-way 
have been acquired by Cameron County for construction of the Mission Inlet 
improvements and the river levee from Mission to Penitas, and the remainder is 
being secured by local interests. Funds appropriated for the current year will 
permit awarding of contract for construction of the river levee, with improve- 
ments to Mission and Hackney Inlets scheduled for 1961. It is urgent that the 
levee and inlet works be completed as rapidly as possible to enable full use of the 
project’s floodway system in accord with design operations recommended by 
the Commission and approved by the two Governments, and to relieve the flood 
danger in the lower end of the project and to avoid serious damages to U.S. 
properties in the upper reaches of the project such as occurred during the recent 
floods of October and November 1958. 

The appropriation requested for 1961 in the amount of $898,000 is for com- 
pletion of construction of the related works in the United States. 

The total of the estimated costs of (1) the U.S. share of the dam, and (2) the 
related levee and floodway improvement works located wholly within the United 
States, is $6,725,103 divided by features as follows: 


Anzalduas Dam (U.S. share) __- : ois L _ $4, 637, 084 

Related improvement works: 
Mission Siphon 328, 410 
Mission Inlet, improvements 836, 435 
Hackney Lake Inlet, improvements 156, 631 
River levee construction (Mission to Penitas) : 766, 543 
Total cost_ __ 2S : . -. 6,726. 1968 


The following table indicates total amount required to complete the dam and 
related features: 


Total estimate _ _— ‘ $6, 72 
Less funds made available through 1960__ ; 5, 82 


Amount required to complete ; : ys 898, 000 
Amount in estimate for fiscal year 1961 _ - - i 898, 000 


Balance required to complete 


Modification of levee system of lower Rio Grande flood control project 


{Authorized by the act of August 19, 1935 
Costs: 
Actual 1959 
Estimate 1960___- ay! us , a 
Estimate 1961___- , $2, 800, 000 
Increase ____. e =a ae ek ee ee _. $2, 800, 000 


The lower Rio Grande flood control project comprises the levee, floodway, and 
appurtenant works required to protect extensive urban and irrigation develop- 
ments in the fertile delta of lands of the lower Rio Grande valley of Texas, situated 
on the U.S. side of the Rio Grande. On the opposite or Mexican side of the river 
similar flood control works are provided by Mexico for protection of developments 
in its territory. 

The project in the United States was undertaken pursuant to authority of the 
act of the Congress of August 19, 1935, and in pursuance of an agreement between 
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the Governments of the United States and Mexico that flood control works pro- 
vided on each bank of the river would be in accordance with the joint engineering 
plan recommended by the Commission in 1932, and approved by the two Govern- 
ments to the end that each country would provide the works required for protection 
of its territory without increasing the menace to interests of the other country 
on the opposite bank of the river. The agreement further provided that each 
country would construct the works in its own territory at its own expense. 

The U.S. project adopted a levee and floodway system already partially con- 
structed by Hidalgo, Willacy, and Cameron Counties to protect the valley which 
in 1935 had about 300,000 acres under irrigation and an urban and rural population 
of more than 200,000, against floods originating in the Rio Grande which had 
occurred in 1919 and 1922 when devastating damages were suffered. Under the 
joint international plan, there were reconstructed or newly constructed by the 
U.S. section in its country 88 miles of river levee along the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, 174 miles of levees along natural interior floodways in this country into 
which pour floodwaters of the river when the flow is in excess of its channel capac- 
ity, and the floodway channels aggregating 137 miles in length were improved. 
The levees were constructed to heights varying from 4 to 20 feet depending upon 
the elevation of the natural ground surface, with crown widths generally of 16 
feet, and were designed to protect against a flood of 187,000 second-feet on the 
basis of estimated flow lines developed from engineering assumptions which were 
as accurate as could be made at the time, which assumptions are always subject 
to modification as a result of actual experience. The cost of the works con- 
structed amounted to $10,595,000; on the basis of current prices their cost would 
amount to about $45,300,000 

Evaluation of the early assumptions had computations was impossible until the 
major flood of October-November 1958, which was the first flood of sufficient 
magnitude to test the capacities and adequacy of the floodway system. At the 
head of the valley this flood reached a peak discharge of approximately 100,000 
cubic feet per second, or slightly more than one-half the design flood of 187,000 
cubic feet per second. A maximum of 53,000 cubic per second flowed into the 
interior floodways, intended to be designed to carry 112,000 cubic feet per second. 
Flood stages along the river and interior floodways encroached upon the design 
freeboard of many miles of the confining levees, and dangerous encroachment 
occurred in sections along the Arroyo Colorado Floodway where flood flows 
threatened to inundate portions of the city of Harlingen, Tex. In this section 
water lapped against the top of the levees and against natural high banks where, 
under the earlier assumptions, no levee was required. 

Reexamination of the design criteria confirmed the need for providing protection 
against the design flood of 187,000 cubic feet per second, the principal part of which 
may be expected to result from a severe storm as occurred in 1909 ever the water- 
shed of the San Juan River in Mexico, which enters the Rio Grande below Falcon 
Dam. Flow lines for the design flood, recomputed on the basis of experienced 
stages during the 1958 flood, clearly demonstrated that in order to prevent dis- 
astrous flooding of the lower Rio Grande valley, modification of the levee system 
is required to the extent that: (1) 69.4 miles of interior floodway levees and 45.2 
miles of river levees, should be raised an average of about 3 feet; (2) 36.3 miles of 
new interior levees and 1.5 miles of new river levee should be constructed; 
(3) obstructions in the interior floodway channels which caused serious increases 
in the flood stages should be removed; and (4) 164.3 miles of river channel border- 
ing Hidalgo and Cameron Counties should be cleared. The estimated cost of this 
construction work amounts to $11,240,000, as follows: 


Estimate for modification of levee system, lower Rio Grande flood control project 


1. Raising 114.6 miles of existing levees. - $7, 163, 000 
2. Constructing 37.8 miles of new levees ‘s 2, 791, 000 
3. Floodway channel improvements 1, 066, 000 


4. Clearing 164.3 miles of river channel (% of channel 220, 000 


etal... 11, 240, 000 


The annual charges comprising capital recovery cost plus additional operation 
and maintenance costs attending the additional works would amount to $558,300, 
computed as follows: 

Recovery of capital investment in 50 years at 4-percent interest $523, 200 
Additional operation and maintenance costs__- 35, 100 


7 om). ac 


558, 300 
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Studies to evaluate the need for and justification of modification of the levees 
resulted in the finding that the lower Rio Grande Valley properties subject to 
direct or indirect flood damages now include 750,000 acres of irrigated lands and 
rural and urban developments for the present population of about one-half million 
people. The properties are valued at more than $1.2 billion and the gross annual 
income is reported at more than $0.5 billion. Investigations show that with 
existing works levees would be breached or topped and damages would begin to 
oceur when flood flows exceed about 90,000 cubie feet per second. In the event 
of occurrence of the design flood the levees would be overtopped and serious 
breaks would occur at a number of locations, to inundate to damaging depths 
about 131,000 acres in the valley, including about 800 acres of urban lands of the 
city of Harlingen and other communities, about 50 miles of railroads, 165 miles 
of State and Federal highways and the balance largely irrigated lands and appur- 
tenant canals, laterals and drainage works. The resulting damages from the 
design flood alone are estimated to amount to $50 million. 

The average annual savings in damages, and hence benefits, of the proposed 
levee modification works were computed on the basis of probable frequency and 
magnitude of floods exceeding 90,000 second-feet, taking into account the proposed 
second major international dam on the Rio Grade—Amistad Dam, as well as 
Falcon Dam, and upon surveys made of probable damages. The resulting annual 
benefits allowing conservatively for an average future increase of 25 percent in 
values during the next 50 years, are estimated to amount to $1,650,000. These 
compared to the estimated annual costs amounting to $558,300, result in a benefit- 
cost ratio of 2.96:1. 

The proposed modification of the lower Rio Grande flood control project is 
therefore found economically justified. The proposed modifications are estimated 
to require approximately 3 years to complete, and it is proposed to begin thi 
work during the fiscal year 1961, for which funds amounting to $3 million are 
requested. 

Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project 


{Authorized by act of Aug. 19, 1935] 
Costs: 
I ON 25 win i Si a a css a aiid Ai de esl 
I cat ii cate Ee a tallest saat hl abcnitie ecmmi et 
ES | ee ee ere EY PE POE a P, 000 
a a aa ee 25, 000 


The sum of $25,000 is required to increase the capacity of the portion of the 
Douglas-Auga Prieta international sanitation project located in the United States. 

This project, completed in 1957, is a joint undertaking of the Governments of 
the United States and Mexico to provide solution of an international sanitation 
problem due to discharge of improperly treated sewage from Douglas, Ariz., 
across the border into Agua Prieta, Sonora, Mexico. The U.S. portion of the 
project was constructed pursuant to the act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 660, 
amended 49 Stat. 1370). 

The treatment plant, located in the United States, was constructed with a 
design capacity of 960,000 gallons per day to serve a design combined population 
of 16,000 (12,000 in Dougl: as and 4,000 in Auga Prieta) at 60 gallons per capita 
daily. During recent years the average flow through the plant has been in excess of 
its capacity and studies by the International Boundary and Water Commission 
show that further increase is to be expected. To prevent recurrence of the problem 
the project was constructed to solve, it is therefore necessary to enlarge the 
capacity of the treatment facilities 

In a joint report dated June 18, 1959, and subsequently approved by the Com- 
missioners of the International Boundary and Water Commission, the principal 
engineers of the two sections of the Commission recommended enlargement of the 
treatment facilities to provide a capacity of 1,325,000 gallons per day to serve a 
design combined population of 20,000, 12,500 in Douglas at 70 gallons per capita 
daily and 7,500 in Agua Prieta at 60 gallons per capita daily. The increased 
capacity to be provided for Douglas is 42.5 percent of the total and that for Agua 
Prieta is 57.5 percent. 

The proposed works, estimated to cost $48,000, to provide this increased capac- 
ity, consist of modifications and betterments to the treatment plant in Douglas 
at an estimated cost of $20,400 or approximately 42.5 percent of the total, plus 
$4,600 for contingencies, and construction of oxidation ponds in Agua Prieta at 
an estimated cost of $27,600, approximately 57.5 percent of the total. Since the 
estimated cost of the work to be performed in each country and the additional 
capacity to be provided for it represent substantially the same proportions of the 


53413—60——6 
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totals, it is proposed that each country perform at its own expense the work 
within its territory. 
Rio Grande gaging stations 
Costs: 
Actual, 1959 
Estimate, 1960___. 
Estimate, 1961__- 
Increase 


Ne eRe ae sue $77, 000 
Linen a OR 


The 1944 water treaty provides that the Commission shall keep a record of the 
waters belonging to each country and of those that may be currently available 
to each, taking into account the measurement of the allotments and regulation of 
the waters in storage, the consumptive uses, the withdrawals, the diversions, and 
the losses; and for this purpose the Commission shall construct, operate and main. 
tain on the main channel of the Rio Grande, and each section shall construct, 
operate and maintain on the measured tributaries in its own country, all the g: aging 
stations and mechanical apparatus necessary for the purpose of making computa- 
tions and of obtaining the necessary data for such records. 

Since 1953, when the accounting began of the respective quantities of waters 
of the Rio Grande owned by the United States and Mexico, the determinations 
have been based upon stream gaging procedures which are satisfactory for usual 
purposes, but have been found inadequate for the accounting of the national owner- 
ship of waters, due to inherent errors which at times make up an appreciable 
quantity of the flows and cause questions of ownership to arise which could result 
in a loss of water to the United States worth many times the value of the stations. 
The errors are largely due to the shifting of the sandy riverbed materials below 
gaging stations which causes a continuously changing relationship between river 
stages and discharges at the gaging stations. To obviate insofar as possible 
such errors, i.e., to stabilize the stage-discharge relationship, it is proposed to 
construct artificial controls in the bed of the river below each of the 9 principal 
gaging stations, of a total of 17, operated and maintained by the U.S. section on the 
Rio Grande and on tributaries in its country, under the provisions of the 1944 
treaty. Such structures would, in addition, reduce the number of measurements 
required at gaging stations, thereby reducing the cost of operations. 

Mexico is responsible for operation and maintenance of 13 stations on the main 
channel of the Rio Grande and on Mexican tributaries and has already con- 
structed control structures at several of its stations. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that the cost to the United States of the proposed 
nine control structures would amount to about $500,000. It is proposed to ae- 
complish this construction program over 3 years: $77,000 is requested for the 
first year—1961, $173,000 for the second year, and $250,000 for the third year. 


COMPLETION OF ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Rooney. I believe you said that Anzalduas Dam was going to 
be completed—— 

Colonel Hewirr. It is complete, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When was it completed? 

Colonel Hewirr. We discharged the principal contractor about the 
15th of January. That is an approximate date. 


ANCILLARY WORKS 


Mr. Rooney. For what is this $898,000? 

Colonel Hewirr. That is to complete the project—that is, the 
ancillary works to the project. That involves the expense of $748,564 
for the work in connection with Mission Inlet and $149,436 for work 
on Hackney Inlet. 

Those are entrances to the valley floodway system which will work 
in connection with the Anzalduas Dam. In other words, when the 
floods come down the river, the gates on the Anzalduas Dam are 
operated in such a manner that an agreed-upon amount of water will 
be diverted to the floodways to save the cities of Brownsville and 
Matamoros from serious flood damages. 
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TOTAL COST TO DATE FOR ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Rooney. What has been the total cost so far for the Anzalduas 
Dam? 

Colonel Hewirt. $4,423,000, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Repeat? 

Colonel Hewitt. $4,423,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a summary with regard to the costs? 

Mr. Cuayton. Yes, sir. 


Colonel Hewirr. This is a construction schedule which I would be 
glad to submit. 

Mr. Cuayton. Yes; it is in the record of last year. The financial 
status, Mr. Chairman is reflected at the bottom of the schedule. 

Colonel Hewirr. We would be glad to submit that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a joint project with Mexico? 

Colonel Hewirrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, what were the Mexican costs? 

Mr. Hewirr. 50 percent of the cost of the dam. 

Now, the ancillary works—improvement on their side—is the 
responsibility of the Mexican Government, and the ancillary works 
improvement on our side is the responsibility of the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you know how much they are spending on their 
side for ancillary works? 

Colonel Hewirr. I am sorry, sir, but that is something on which 
weare not informed. They have, however, built floodways on their own 
side of the river as well as levees, and I believe they are expecting to 
build some diversion works so as to assist in the diversion of the 
water which they are supposed to take into Mexican floodways. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think we need this control schedule in the 
record. The printers would have to take a picture of it in order to 
insert it in the record. I think all the members here may see it 
without its going into the record. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir; | do not think we will need it for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. That will suffice. 


WORK PROGRAMED IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


Is there a breakdown anywhere in these justifications of this 
$898,000? Ido not seem to be able to find it. 

Mr. Ciayton. On page 278, Mr. Chairman, is the detailed break- 
down of the total estimate which also reflects the balance required to 
complete the project in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Rooney. This does not indicate what I am getting at. 

What is the breakdown of the $898,000? 

Mr. Ciaytron. Is that by the work feature, or by object classifica- 
tion, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. By both categories. 

Mr. Cayton. The control schedule gives the breakdown by the 
work feature, and then I have a breakdown by object class, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. These same figures appear at page 278 of the justifi- 
cations with reference to work feature. For instane e, we find an 
item such as Mission Inlet improvements, $836,435. 

What are the details of this? 

Mr. Ciayton. That is the total cost, Mr. Chairman, for fiscal year 
1961 which is reflected on the control schedule. 
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IMPROVEMENTS TO MISSION INLET AND HACKNEY LAKE INLET 


Mr. Roonry. What does this item of $785,000, ‘‘Lands and strue- 
tures,’”’ refer to? 

Mr. Crayton. That refers to the contract work that would be 
performed in connection with Mission Inlet and also Hackney Inlet, 

Mr. Roonry. Well, do you have any more detail than these sheets? 

Colonel Hewrrr. I can give you a verbal dese ription of the project, 

Mr. Rooney. This is amazing. We are at a point where we are 
going to have to look into this thing again. We are being confronted 
with huge figures without any backup for them. 

Mr. Ciayton. That is the purpose of the control schedule that I 
have here, Mr. Chairman—to give vou the details. This is the official 
estimate for the project. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take this $785,000. Now, exactly what are 
you going to do with the $785,000 when you get it, if you get it? 

Colonel Hewirr. Well, let me explain what the project involves. 
Mr. Chairman: 

Floods occur on the river below Falcon Dam, arising from waters 
which come in from the Mexican side and from waters which come in 
on our own side. The capacity of this river is only about 10,000 
second-feet. Floods estimated to be as large as 170,000 second-feet 
are possible in this area based upon the history of past performance 
that we have of the area. 

Mr. Rooney. You are speaking of Anzalduas Dam; are you not? 

Colonel Hewitt. Yes, sir; I am speaking of Anzalduas. When the 
floods come down the river as in 1958, we had a flow of 100,000 second- 
feet. As they come down the river they reach Anzalduas Dam, and at 
that point the Mission Inlet is slightly above Anzalduas Dam and 
Hackney Inlet is slightly below. The gates of Anzalduas Dam will be 
manipulated so that the water will be forced from the river into these 
interior floodways, a portion of them going into the Mission Inlet, 
and a portion of them going below the dam and into Hackne ‘vy Inlet so 
as not to overload the capacity of the stream through the thickly 
populated area which lies below Anzalduas Dam. 

This project and the improvement to Mission Inlet which is neces- 
sary in order that it shall function in accordance with the purpose of 
the flood control project, and the improvement of Hackney Inlet so it 
may function in the same manner, has been a part of the project since 
it was first initiated. 

I do not believe, although I am not sure, that the costs which appear 
as a cost to these projects have been materially increased since the 
project was first presented. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you have given us a very fine statement, but 
you have completely avoided my question which was: 

What about the $785,000? 

Colonel Hewirr. The $785,000 is the cost of completing the work 
at Mission Inlet. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what is it for? 

Colonel Hewirrt. To excavate the inlet, to grade and maintain a 
suitable area over which this water may flow, to remove trees and 
vegetation, and so forth. 

Mr. Roonsy. Upon what do you base the cost? 
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Colonel Hewitt. The best thing I can say to that, Mr. Chairman, 
is that that is an engineering estimate which we believe to be sound. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, as we stand, we have no idea—if the Congress 
were to appropriate $785,000—exactly what kind of job we are going 
to get. We do not know how extensive it is, and we do not know 
the first thing about the cost. 

Colonel Hewitt. Would you like me to use this schematic map, 
and show you exactly what we propose to do? 

Mr. Rooney. | should think so. 

(A map showing the features of the project was shown to and dis- 
cussed with the committee, but is not included in the record.) 

Colonel Hewirtr. As the committee can see [indicating on map], 
we have two streams that enter into the Rio Grande below Falcon 
Reservoir, which is at the extreme left edge of the map. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is Brownsville? 

Colonel Hewitt. Brownsville is at the extreme right edge of the 
map. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; you may proceed. 

Colonel Hewitt. The Rio Alamo and the Rio San Juan, those 
rivers, as I said before, may have a discharge somewhere around 
170,000 second-feet. The water flows down the rivers to Anzalduas 
Dam. ‘The series of arrows (on the map) immediately to the left of 
Anzalduas Dam is the Mission Inlet. By manipulating the gates at 
Anzalduas Dam, the excess water which cannot be carried in the 
lower part of the river is diverted into the main floodway and is then 
divided between the Arroyo Colorado and the north floodway. 

Hackney Inlet, which is immediately below Anzalduas Dam, and 
which has another arrow on it, also takes flood flows, above a certain 
elevation, which go into the main floodway and divided again between 
the Arroyo Colorado and the north floodway. 

The work which we propose to do at the Mission Inlet and at the 
Hackney Inlet is to take these areas which have grown up with 
brush, which are not level, and which are not suitable floodways and 
clear the entire area and grade it so that the floodway will accomplish 
its purpose. 

Now, this has an international application as well, because Mexico 
takes a certain amount of the floodwaters which come down the river 
into its floodways, which you can see by the sketch, south of the 
Rio Grande. 

So, we must be in a position to carry out the agreements between 
the United States and Mexico to take water on the U.S. side at the 
same time that the Mexicans take water on their side of the river. 


BASIS FOR COST ESTIMATE 


Mr. Rooney. Well, now that we have the picture on the map as 
to what you are doing, can you explore how you arrived at a figure 
such as $785,000? 

MAMr. Crayton. The $785,000 is the amount set aside for contract 
payments, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Hewitt. The basis of that figure is, as I have indicated, 
an engineering estimate. We do not state that the engineering esti- 
mate is exact to the dollar, although we have the dollar figures in 
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here. However, we believe that it is approximately the cost of the 
contract work which would be involved in improving these two 
inlets. 

Mr. Rooney. I suppose you could do much more by way of work 
in this regard, could you not, than $785,000 worth? 

Colonel Hewirr. Well, certainly, more money could be spent, 
but we are not anxious to spend any more than we have to. 

Mr. Rooney. How about spending less of the taxpayers’ money? 

Colonel Hewrrr. This I believe to be a reasonable estimate, Mr, 
Chairman. 

DIABLO DAM 


Mr. Roonry. What is the present status of the proposed Diablo 
Dam? 

Colonel Hewitt. House hearings were completed yesterday on 
that project. What the result is going to be, I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. And, what was your request before the legislative 
committee? 

Colonel Hewirr. The State Department recommended that the 
Secretary of State, through the U.S. Commissioner of the Interna- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, be authorized to negotiate 
with the appropriate Mexican authorities for drawing up an agree- 
ment between the two countries for the construction of the facility, 

Mr. Rooney. At a cost of how much? 

Colonel Hewirr. Sir? 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Colonel Hewirr. The amount was not stated. However, the cost 
of the dam as given here amounts to, I believe, $47 million as the 
U.S. share. 

Mr. Rooney. As the U.S. share? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be another huge project. What do you 
suppose we will get back out of that for the taxpayers of New York 
and New Hampshire? 

Mr. Bow. And Ohio. 

Colonel Hewirr. It will all depend upon the terms of the author- 
ization. 

GENERATION AND SALE OF POWER 


Mr. Rooney. Will you be able to generate and sell more power 
there than you do at Faleon Dam? 

Colonel Hewirr. Information was given to the committee which 
would indicate that without the construction of any facilities for the 
generation of power, except for the installation of penstocks in the 
structure, the cost of the installation of the penstocks would be be- 
tween $2 million and $3 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the purpose be to conveniently install the 
penstocks and then have some private utility company harness the 
dam for electric power 

Colonel Hewirr. Tha is one possibility. The returns which 
tentatively have been suggested to the Commission amounted to 
$337,000 annually on the average; in other words, that the penstock 
investment would be amortized in a period of about 14 years, and 
that thereafter there would be enough revenue from electric power 
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or the sale of falling water so that the cost of conservation would be 
amortized within a 50-year period, including fish and wildlife, recrea- 
tion benefits, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Rooney. The distance from Falcon Dam to the proposed 
Diablo Dam is what? 

Colonel Hewrrr. About 300 miles, sir. 


MODIFICATION OF LEVEE SYSTEM 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this requested $2.8 million for modi- 
fication of the levee system, what are the de tails with regard to this? 

Colonel Hewirr. That requires quite a considerable ‘explanation, 
I think, Mr. Chairman. As you undoubtedly know, there are recog- 
nized engineering formulas which are recognized also to be only 
approximate. From the time the levee system was designed and 
constructed, there was no test which the levees had ever undergone 
which would determine whether the assumptions were reasonable or 
not. The 1958 flood came along and the levees accomplished what 
they were supposed to accomplish. We watched the flood very care- 
fully. We made surveys or put in stakes to show exactly how high 
the flood reached on the levees and as a result of the study which we 
made, we have discovered that the protection against floods of 170,000 
second-feet below Falcon is not what we thought it was. 

In order to make those corrections which are necessary, it involves 
the raising of levees for a considerable area, the removal of bottlenecks 
which exist in the present floodway system which was taken over 
from the counties of Cameron and Hidalgo, and the construction of 
new levees in some areas where there were no levees before. 

Mr. Rooney. And, this is all going to cost how much? 

Colonel Hewrrr. It is going to cost, we estimate, $11,240,000 to 
complete the project. 

Mr. Roonry. Why could not this be deferred? 

Colonel Hewrrr. Well, I am hesitant to recommend that it be 
deferred. It may be that several years will go by before we have a 
recurrence of a flood as large as we had in 1958, or it may not be. 
I consider it essential that it be submitted to the Congress for its 
action. If the Congress does not appropriate the funds for this year, 
we undoubtedly will ask for them again next year. 


OBLIGATIONS INCURRED FOR COSTS OF OTHER YEARS 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item at page 267 of the justifications, 
“Obligations incurred for costs of other years,’’ $200,000? 

Mr. Ciayton. That is, Mr. Chairman, unliquidated contract earn- 
ings estimated to be outstanding at the end of the year. It is esti- 
mated that $2.8 million will be the actual expenditures, and the 
$200,000 remains unliquidated. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly what is this $200,000? 

Mr. Crayton. It is estimated that $200,000 would be unliquidated 
contract earnings that had accrued to the end of fiscal year 1961 
which would still be unpaid at the end of the year and which, conse- 
quently, would become subsequent-year costs. 

However, the funds would be obligated in 1961 but would be paid 
in a subse quent year. 
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Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Crayton. Contractors’ earnings, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I still do not understand. 

Mr. Crockett. This is the one appropriation in the State Depart- 
ment which is presented as a cost-based budget. These are accrued 
costs on a cost-based budgeting system. No other appropriations 
within the State Department are on a cost-base budgeting system. 

Mr. Rooney. I still do not understand it. 

Mr. Crockett. This is done in order to distinguish between obli- 
gations incurred in fiscal year 1961 and the actu: al cost of work to be 
performed in that year. When the work is actually going to be per- 
formed in a future period you try to put the cost in the same pe Rar} 
even though the obligatioa must be recognized and recorded in the 
year the contract is ‘awarded. This is the basis of the cost -based 
budget. The total cost comes out the same in the end, but it varies 
from the obligation record from year to year. 

We would be glaa to submit a full statement on this for the record, 
if you would like, as to how this is arrived at, and what it covers. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Along with that I would like you to sub- 
mit revised blue sheets to show these estimates on an obligation basis. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Under the lower Rio Grande flood control activity, funds in the amount of 
$3 million are requested for modification of the levee system in fiscal year 1961. 
While all of the $3 million is planned to be obligated in fiscal year 1961, it is esti- 
mated that $200,000 worth of the contract work will not be completed by June 
30, 1961. Since, in a cost-based budget, program costs for any given fiscal year 
are limited to the cost of those services which have been furnished and those goods 
which have been received, the $200,000 will be reflected as a program cost in fiscal 
year 1962. Therefore, in order to bridge the gap between program costs and 
obligations incurred, the $200,000 has been shown as an adjustment entry. 


SuMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS, FiscaL YEAR 1961 
Salaries and expenses, International Bowndary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act (base for 1961)__.......-- ietanatne 22 De $573,000 
Net{difference between 1960 and 1961: 


_— amjommey on one 








Requirements Difference 
By projects or functions ee increase 
} (+) or de- 
1960 1961 crease (—) 
1. General administration...........----...----.--- | $339,400 | $342, 400 +-$3, 000 
2. General engineering. -- ile ia ee cine 179, 400 | 180, 900 +1, 500 
3. Project investigations 
(a) Lower Colorado River Flood control-_-- 23, 700 24, 000 +-300 
(b) Tijuana River development. --- i cecil | 7,000 | 7, 000 
(c) Rio Grande stream gaging control weirs 12, 500 12, 600 +100 
(d) Lower Rio Grande flood control____-.---- 11, 000 11, 100 +100 
(e) Tijuana Valley sanitation..............-- DD Danian cncoanite —7, 000 
Total requirements-_............------ | 573, 000 | 578, 000 5, 000 +5, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1961-..---- — ii ; . 578, 000 
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Operation and maintenance, International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico 
Appropriation, 1960 regular act 7 a oso eal! coe oe $2, 1? 000 











Appropr iation, 1960 supplemental Okc et fie Aes er gee ee fae cee | atten 450, 000 
DN since ee pital begets neta icinan niga aeaaae 2,610, 000 
Resest nonrecurring “cost of pe srfor: ming de fe rred work: 
FE! Paso projects ek ae ee ee ae a a a Se _. $765, 665 
Lower Rio Grande flood control__.._.......---.----------.-..-...... in dita 146, 700 
- — —912, 365 
a :. 697, 635 
Net difference be ‘tween 1960 and 1961: 
Requirements | Difference 
By projects or functions ae aa ___| inerease 
| | (+-) or de- 
| 1960 1961 | crease (—) 
a actin i -|- s | fea ee 
Ne RCNP CR i i a eR | $595,065 | $775,285 | +$180, 220 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control.....---------.-_- | 578, 210 | 661, 750 +83, 540 
3. Falcon Dam and powerplant_.._............--._- 264, 360 278, 565 +-14, 205 
4. International gaging stations_...............-...- 260, 000 | 266, 400 +6, 400 
Pn INS gti te oes i 1, 697,635 | 1,982,000 +284, 365 +284, 365 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1961.................-...--.-_-- re aie a 1, 982, 000 


Construction, International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 











Mexico 
Appropriation, 1960 regular act___- rigs eg esti cata eda ak te hid nes asap att tenia tnica pa accept eat $1, 000, 000 
Ng San SONI OU a seated dnshseaoe erin oma eal puerta’ qos nisaakonaios 400, 000 
SI cd elses arpa doc oe sa nssnket ne ssdecah ate oss etna widsache cnipbapaaldaceeacecibora lone Soe Soe aeen $1, 400, 000 
Unobligated talanes brought torwer@g 22 iri.) ote ce a ol la 1, 397, 425 
Base for 1961 . Boe a ediecideeadanee deiseidadtiodacuat 2, 797, 425 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961 
Requirements Difference 
By projects or functions | re ae : increase 
| (+-) or de- 
1960 | 1961 crease (—) 
} 
| 
1. Rio Grande international dams program: 
(a) Faleon Dam and powerplant ---| $1, 321, 629 —$1, 321, 629 
(6) Upper dam._.- a ee 2, 490 meas —2, 490 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control | 
(a) Anzalduas Dam and related works_-._-..| 1,473, 306 $898, 000 575, 306 
(b) Modification of levee system " hited . _.| 38,000,000 | +3, 000, 000 
3. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation ‘ “an : ‘ 25, 000 +25, 000 
4. Rio Grande gaging stations PEST eee nae ox 77, 000 +77, 000 


Total requirements ails al A tal 2, 797, 425 4, 000, 000 +-1, 202, 575 +1, 202, 575 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1961 5 Oe tees 4, 000, 000 


POWER FACILITIES AT ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Maanuson. I take it, Colonel, that Anzalduas Dam has no 
power features? 

Colonel Hewirr. It has no power features itself. 

Mr. Magnuson. It is purely flood control? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir; insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned. Insofar as Mexico is concerned, it is their principal diversion 
dam, as you can see from the map that you have before you, which 
diverts the water from the dam into the canal on the Mexican side. 
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Mr. Maanuson. What do they use that water for? 

Colonel Hewirr. Irrigation. 

Mr. Maanuson. But they have no power features? 

Colonel Hewitt. They have no power facilities either. 

Mr. Magnuson. The water which we divert is just wasted, appar- 
ently; is it not? 

Colonel Hewirr. The water we divert is wasted; yes, sir, because it 
is only used during floods when we have to divert excess water above 
the channel capacity of the stream in the Brownsville area into these 
floodway channels which discharge into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Maanuson That is all,. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Colonel, I am reminded of a question that used to be 
asked by my former beloved colleague from Ohio, and the former 
chairman of this committee, Mr. Clevenger. 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. He probably would like to know whether or not the 
bullfrogs have learned to swim yet. 

Colonel Hewrrr. You can tell him they have. 

Mr. Bow. They have learned to swim? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. 


STEAMPLANTS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Clevenger would also like to know how about any 
steamplants? Are any steamplants planned yet? 

Colonel Hewirr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Has there been any talk about them? 

Colonel Hewirr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. At these hearings to which you previously referred was 
there any discussion at all of the building of a steamplant? 

Colonel Hewirr. Not in connection with IBWC. In connection 
with REA; yes. 

Mr. Bow. So, we are getting a little rumbling of steamplants 
coming in? 

Colonel Hewirt. I think the REA is planning on building a steam- 
plant. 

Mr. Bow. Where? 

Colonel Hewirr. Over around Hondo. That is not on that map. 

Mr. Bow. It is not on this map? 

Colonel Hewirrt. No, sir; it is approximately 100 miles away from 
the river. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Colonel, and gentlemen. 

Colonel Hewitt. Thank you, sir. 
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Tuurspay, Fepruary 11, 1960. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


LANE DWINELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 

RAYMOND A. HARE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS 

JAMES J. BYRNES, JR., EXECUTIVE OFFICER, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARIAT 

WILEY T. BUCHANAN, JR., CHIEF OF PROTOCOL 

PHILIP J. FARLEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR 
DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


Program and financing 




















1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Executive direction and policy formulation.........| $8,822,092 | $9, 005, 567 $9, 791, 082 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with | 
foreign countries _ . .- ‘ $1,514,201 | 84,915, 841 | 91, 267, 775 
3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with international | 
nn aime mien medion 1, 739, 758 | 1, 790, 474 1, 804, 833 
4. Domestic public information and liaison._....._____- 1, 437, 629 | 1, 421, 254 1, 435, 848 
5. Central program services. a Sei tiatchwieiseiica 3, 773, 569 3, 644, 326 | 3, 987, 252 
6. Administrative and staff activities........-------- | 11,451, 049 ll, 2 a 538 11, 563, 210 
7. 1959 program obligated in 1958.....................- wot COED Ncnakucuvascdailtubwdilecasem 
Total direct obligations... ....................««- a 107, 042, 675 12, ,, 000, 000 119, 850, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
1. Executive direction and policy formulation... _- ‘ 1, 145, 186 | 1, 419, 066 | 1, 419, 066 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular re lations with | | 
foreign countries__............_-- -| 54, 489, 967 57, 401, 183 60, 351, 183 
3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with ‘international or- | | 
aR sicas seccecieecannia ee satis tau exthidvenictenimtocscutenasiei pau 98, 442 | 132, 478 | 132, 478 
Domestic public information and lis I iia icranicce ened 204, = | 218, 165 | 218, 165 
. COSRENE OGRE SOT WINNS .... once cece cenenennee 1, 080, ! 1, 144, | 1, 144, 565 
6. Administrative and staff activities..............___- 3 3, 321, 703 3, 434, 543 | 3, 434, 543 
Total reimbursable obligations._...................-_| 60, 340, 467 63, 750, 000 | 66, 700, 000 


Total obligations_.- 


ia GUAR cine Be 167, 383, 142 | 175, 750, 000 186, 550, 000 
Financing 


1959 appropriation available in 1958___...__- 5 | 2 ORG Dt cteacinés Beast ceepsndieveinal 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts. . .- eens ds inandieddeiadiiicenagaatacadien | —60, 153,402 | —63, 384,000 | —66, 334, 000 
Non- Federal sources A paae js ee aes —333, 472 | — 366, 000 — 366, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations. __- dwebimehalinenal —9, 286 ‘ dial igceso mee thatch 
Unobligated balance no longer available.............__.__- | (SE ee, ee a 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ___.___- cael 108, 964, 900 112, 000, 000 “119, 850, 000 





Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from payments for cablegrams and tele- 
phone service involved in procuring information for corporations, firms and individuals (5 U.S.C. 169), 
from sales of personal property (40 U.S.C. 481(c)), from refunds of terminal leave payments (5 U.S.C. 61(b)), 
and from recoveries of jury service fees (5 U.S.C. 30(p)). 
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Total number of permanent positions._.........__- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees------- 

Number of employees at end of year 


Object classification 


~ | 
1959 actual 
| 
| 
} 


21, 121 

49 
20, 337 
20, 579 


1960 estimate 


Dims 


~Is1o 


Average GS grade and salary_.-_-..........-..- ‘dase aH ae $6, 122 
Average grade and salary established by the Foreign | 
Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service officers. _.....-._-- 4 Caer as 10, 042 
Foreign Service reserve officers.........- ae 4.7 9, 485 
Foreign Service staff officers. __...........- 10.7 5,171 
Average salary of ungraded positions..................-- 4, 627 
Average salary in foreign countries (local rates) ___...-_. 1, 733 
Personal service obligations: 
en OOO 8 oc naendnacbiulucamalea $99, 482, 650 | 
Positions other than permanent _...........-..------ 284, 264 
COGeer Tene DON WHOS nce here ccs ec cS ce stcwce 13, 217, 983 | 
Total personal service obligations_.._...........-- 112, 984, 897 
Direct obligations: 
I cise ainlilipebepennitems 79, 644, 835 
02 Travel___- chile adeprinliitintainsnnpenireice Sasa 8, 418, 154 
03 Transportation of things................-- - 4,651, 915 
04 Communication services___..-_- ES ae 3, 214, 646 
05 Rents and utility services........_-_- late taed 1, 981, 350 
06 Printing and reproduction....................-- 709, 160 
07 Other contractual services ieiaceonae 2, 998, 050 
Services performed by other agencies___.. i 149, 528 | 
08 Supplies and materials_......-- 1, 998, 717 
6) Bauinpment..........-.-- ncitarasieiliie aati 2, 473, 526 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_____- 2, 445, 286 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities............- 24. 445 
15 Taxes and assessments 28, ASF 
1959 program obligated in 1958___..._- . —1, 695, 623 | 
Total direct obligations. _--- Sanaiedbats 107, 042, 675 
Reimbursable obligations: 
a eee - 33, 340, 062 
See, ae a i aera 4, 829, OSS 
03 Transportation of things.................-- as 4, 725, 086 
04 Communication services___-._- ‘ 2, 326, 189 
05 Rents and utility services__- with sdanien 4, 245, 539 
06 Printing and reproduction_- 168, 225 
07 Other contractual services ieiaimieceieatilits aubs anemia 3, 549, 628 
Services performed by other agencies___- 46, 988 | 
08 Supplies and materials_................--- 2, 967, 461 
ee Ee a aaa 2, 660, 776 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _- 1, 395, 360 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...____- 5,019 
15 Taxes and assessments..............--- a 81, 046 
Total reimbursable obligations..............- 60, 340, 467 
Sein ON Ce ee 65 ccinciemneeiiiion 167, 383, 142 


21, 


20 


21, 
The 


10, 


— ibe 


$104, 493, 
343, 
13, 984 


118, 821, 


111, 
526, 
636, 
342, 
201, 
714 
3, 170 
103 
, 987, 
, 662, 
, 481, 

28, 


32 


oe Oo 


we 


112, 000, 





— = 
a 


428 

63 
YbBR 
022 


138 


106 | 
636 | 


5, 188 
. 637 
, 832 


677 


O61 | 
318 | 


O56 | 


165 


t af 
480 
272 
403 
812 
942 
495 
745 
827 
O81 
2H5 
836 


000 


, 891 
, 060 
57, 114 | 
27, 515 


. 909 





676 


, BOS 
. 194 
, 686 
3, 454 
, 854 
», 109 
, 703 


. 000 


O00 | 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 
My first questions pertain to the overall salaries and expenses of 
the Department of State, and I direct my questions to Messrs. 


Dwinell and Crockett. 


1961 estimate 


22, 043 
21, 592 
21, 634 


$6, 167 


10, 043 

9, 632 
230 
664 
909 


|) ot te on 


$108, 561, 774 
413, 891 
14, 462, 304 








123, 437, 969 





119, 850, 000 


36, 655, 097 
5, 490, 176 
5, 033, 562 
2, 805, 462 
4, 837, 081 

168, 664 

4, 519, 635 
39, 191 

3, 333, 304 
2, 108, 933 
1, 630, 30° 
5, 100 

73, 489 

66, 700, 000 


186, 550, 00 


The item “Salaries and expenses” appears beginning at page 1 of 
the committee print and beginning at page 6 of the justifications 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $119,850,000, which would be an 
increase of $7,850,000 over the amount appropriated for ‘Salaries 
and expenses’”’ in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 6 through 18 of the 


justifications. 
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(The pages referred to follow: 
PD 


Adjustments to the base and program 


increases for fiscal year 1961 























Domestic Foreign Service Total 
| 
Positions 
— | | Num- 
Amount | Amount | ber Amount 
Amer-| Lo- | T | 
| ieans | cals | | | 
Fiscal year 1960 availability (ap- | Fs 
propriation) 4,622 |$87, 520, 349 |4, 256 | 527 | 79,651 |13, 405 5 |s112 , 000, 000 
| - - j - 
Adjustments to the base | | | 
Termination of special immi- | 
gration program | 
Public Law 85-316 } —15 | —97, 109 | —15 | —97, 109 
Public Law 85-892___ : | —2 —Q | 715 —11 | —24, 715 
Savings in rentals and quar- } | 
ters allowances as a result 
of availability of Govern- 
ment-owned facilities | | , 887 a —85, 887 
Nonrecurring new posts, fur- | | | } 
niture, equipment, etc | }, 623 | — 546, 6 
Regular pay above 52-week | | | 
base | -120, 405 | 56, 893 277, 298 
Savings due to moving to new | | | | 
building 20 | —109, 276 | 3,500 | —20} —152, 776 
Reduction in communication | | 
costs ; | j dal 45, 000 | —65, 000 
Reduction in cost of transpor- | | 
tation of effects | | 377 | — 267, 377 
Other staff and miscellaneous | | | 
reductions. | —4| —21 } 718 —25 | —9%6, 718 
Transfer of language schools | | | 
to Washington +2 | +-36,467 | —2 3 , 45¢ 3 —3, 986 
Adjusted lapse rate |} +417, 528 168 } | +1, 128, 696 
} _ -_ — } | " 
Total adjustments to the | | 
base_. | —33 | +127, 205 —§ | —33 998 | —74 —488, 793 
Base for fiscal year 1961_ 589 | 37, 647, 554 |4, 248 404 653 |13, 331 111, 511, 207 
Program increases proposed for | | 
fiscal year 1961: ; % | 
Overseas wage and price in- % | 
creases a - 5, 248 |. i 895, 248 
Opening new posts - as | ee t 49 61 22, 450 | 110 1, 022, 450 
Elevation of consular post to | | | | 
diplomatic status 22 20 , 857 | 42 | 688, 857 
Improved support for exist- | | | 
ing staff 917 390, 917 
Political activities 
Labor i 7 3 , 192 10 | 116, 192 
Science 7 726 ae 76, 726 
Other 34 697, 974 26 16 , 338 | 76 | 1,137,312 
Total 34 | 697, 974 40 | 19 2, 256 | 93 | 1,330, 230 
Economic activities } 
Commercial ie eal 16 | 6 183 | 22 205, 483 
Minerals il 5 4 |...- “45,440 | 4 | 45, 440 
Geographic 3 l 1 | , 727 | 2 8, 727 
Civil aviation oe ie q 5 | ; , 892 | 5 | 100, 892 
Other | 4, 060 | 7 7 , 304 14 115, 414 
| | 
Total 4,060 | 33 14 , 896 47 475, 956 
Consular activities -| 19| 446,164] 38| 81 ,369} 138] — 972, 533 
Administrative activities._...| 40 411,047 | 19 13 | 24, 748 72 | 1,035, 795 
Increased language training oat 4 | 38, 522 52 | 1 | , 097 | 57 522, 619 
Increased functional training _|__....|_..- 9 , 988 | 9 140, 988 
Communication services_- Se a cent 363, 200 
Federal Employees Health | | 
Benefits Act ; 250, 000 50, 000 dine 500, 000 
Total program increases 97 1, 847, 767 262 209 6, 491, 026 568 | 8, 338, 793 
Total appropriation esti- | 
mate, 1961 4,686 | 39,495,321 (4,510 |4, 703 , 354, 679 (13,899 | 119, 850, 000 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Office or bureau 


cps 


11 
12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Office of the Secretary 


Legal adviser aislibadeateka 
Bureau of Economic Affairs 


Regional bureaus: 
(a) African Affairs 
1. Domestic. 


Bureau of Intelligence and Research 


2. Foreign Service_....-- 


Total 


. Assistant Secretary, Congressional Relations. _-. 


bt) Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 


1. Domestic 


) 


TORRE ccncs 


c) Far Eastern Affairs 
1. Domestic 


Total 


2. Foreign Service 


2. Foreign Service 


(d) Inter-American Affairs 


1 


Domestic 


Total 
e) European Affairs 
1. Domestic 
2. Foreign Serv 
Total 


Bureau of Internati 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


tional Org 


ga 


Bureau of International Cult 


sureau of Security and Consul 


sureau of Administration 


Deputy Assistant Secretary, Bu 


Deputy Assistant Secretary, 


1. Domestic 


2. Foreign Service 


Total 


Foreign Service Institut 
1. Domestic 
2. Foreign Service 


Total 


Adjusting entries for don 
Regular pay above 
Reimbursable details 


2. Foreign Service 


ura 
ir Affairs 


ive 


1aget 
Operati 
, Persot 





n 


Employees insurance and FIC A cos 
retirenl 


Contribution to civil service 


Federal Employees Healtt 


Deduct lapse 


Total requirement 


Benefit 


Requirements 


1960 


$3, 594, 017 
186, 020 
866, 980 

2, 064, 575 
2, 783, 689 





413, 235 
5, 189 


5, 738, 424 


989, 125 
, 823, 104 


9, 422, 248 


1. 052, O50 


i555 


11, 130, 535 


> O18. 200 


23, 041, 139 





161, Hat 


3, 546, 454 


708, 120 


4, UO 


1, 049, 49 


3, (23, Sd 
4, 773, 32 
20), 458 
54.158 
112. 912 


MH 


1961 








, 204, 
186, 
900, % 
, O64, f 
2, 849, 899 
666, 923 
}, 820, 832 
, 487, 755 
994, 065 
, 967, 712 
961, 777 
(92 
76. 540 
748, 332 
052. O50 
488. (54 
540 My 
034, 430 
O56, 654 
991, OS4 
15.3. Sie 
400, 7¢ 
689. 713 
; 
155, NAN 
O76, 449 
5, 33 
43, 35 
106. Ge 
HA f 
UU) S4t 
iti4 
J) SSS 
4, 158 
114, 462 
166, 143 
250. OOO 
203, 459 
850, 000 


ne 


Difference 
increase 


e, 


+ 


or decrease 


= 


+ $610, 


+33. 


+66, 


+- 398, 


+409 


H0, 5 


+483 


+30 
250) 


15S 


140 
944 


210 


3, 688 


643 


331 


, 940 


6O8 


OM 


26, 084 


o71 





fisc 


9 
] 
C 


lim: 
nec 





17 
ad 


40 


427 


550 
996 
000 
M4! 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


1. Purchase of automobiles: Delete ‘‘seven’”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘nine- 
teen’’. 

The purchase of 19 automobiles is to increase the fleet by 19 for use overseas. 
The additional vehicles will be required for 11 new posts to be opened in 1961 
and for the 4 consulates which are being elevated to Embassy status. 

Delete ‘‘, of which two shall be for replacement only’’. 

No passenger vehicles are planned for replacement in the domestic fleet during 
fiscal year 1961. 

2. Replacement of automobiles of Foreign Service abroad. 

Delete ‘‘and $1,500 in the case of all other such vehicles except station wagons’’. 

Since the General Government Matters Appropriation Act contains price 
limitations on passenger motor vehicles each year, reference to the price is not 
necessary. 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


. Mr. Roonry. It should be noted that there are 494 additional posi- 
tions requested, 64 on the domestic side and 430 on the Foreign Service 
side. The 430 in the Foreign Service would be divided up, 254 
Americans and 176 locals. 


SAVINGS IN CERTAIN OBJECT CLASSES 


The report of this committee last year, gentlemen, stated that— 
substantial savings must promptly be made in “Travel” and “Transportation of 
things’ as well as in ‘‘Communication services.”’ 

What have been the results? Did you save the taxpayers any 
money? 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, both of these items, of course, are 
items that Mr. Estes and Mr. Brown are prepared to discuss in detail. 
However, in general I would say we have made a great effort this 
year in both of these categories of expense. As the result of those 
efforts and the interest of this committee, we have made a base re- 
duction of $267,377 in the cost of transportation of effects, and a 
base reduction of $65,000 in communication costs. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR ANNUALIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. How much additional funds are you requesting for 
so-called annualization? 

Mr. Crockett. $1,128,696. 

Mr. Rooney. How many new positions did you create in 1960? 

Mr. Crockett. 229, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of that $1,128,696 annualization figure 
was for these 229 new positions? Please submit that for the record. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


The $1,128,696 includes $690,957 for annualizing the salarie. cf the 229 addi* 
tional positions. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Rooney. The first item under “Salaries and expenses’’ is that 
for the Office of the Secretary. It begins at page 19 of the justifica 
tions. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


It is a request in the amount of $4,204,157, which would be an 
increase of $610,140 over the amount appropriated for this purpose 
in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 19 through 30 of 
the justifications, 
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(The pages referred to follow:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, UNDER SECRETARIES AND CERTAIN STAFF Orricrs— 
DoMESTIC 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 





Positions | Annual rate | Other expense 

= _ se = — i inci 

Fiscal year 1960 availability and base for 1961. ............--.- | 361 | $3,249,077 $344, 940 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: | i 
PE UENERIND | 5 ikaw cccecdekence ce pete wei al 13 | 102, 825 443, 270 
LEO BONFIRE. 6 ceccecteencdensbbcseenetcnses | 8 06,068 jncs<ncvgutiue 
OIG ein dimaisigeieepabinudcnsiéaaia 21 166, 870 443, 270 

Total appropriation estimate 1961. ..............-.....- 382 3, 415, 947 788, 210 





STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Secretary: As head of the Department of State and the principal adviser 
to the President in the determination and execution of the foreign policy of the 
United States, the Secretary of State is charged with the responsibility for all 
activities of the Department. . 

Special assistant for East-West exchange: This office coordinates all mattets 
pertaining to the exchange of persons, literature, and cultural information between 
the United States and countries of Eastern Europe. 

Special assistant for special political problems: The special assistant to the 
Secretary for spec ial political problems coordinates for or advises the Secretary 
on political matters of a temporary or specialized nature relating to foreign 
policy problems or programs. 

Special assistant for disarmament and atomic energy: This office advises the 
Secretary in the formulation of atomic energy and disarmament policies and 
coordinates such activities within the Department of State and with other 
Government agencies. 

Science Adviser: This officer is the principal adviser to the Secretary from the 
standpoint of science and technology. He is responsible for the direction of the 
overseas science program and serves as liaison officer with private and publie 
scientific organizations such as the National Science Foundation and the National 
Academy of Sciences 

The Under Secretary: The Under Secretary of State serves as deputy to the 
Secretary of State and as Acting Secretary of State during the Secretary’s absence. 
He advises and assists the Secretary in the formulation, determination, and impk 
mentation of U.S. foreign policy. 

Special assistant for Communist economic activities: The special assistant for 
Communist economic activities directs the appropriate departmental coordination 
to assist the Under Secretary in carrying out his responsibilities for the formulation 
of U.S. foreign policy in relation to the external economic affairs of Communist 
bloe countries. 

Operations coordinating staff: This office coordinates the operational planning 
in the Department with respect to national security policies on the basis of advice 
from the Operations Coordinating Board (OCB). 

Special assistant for fisheries and wildlife: This office has primary responsibili- 
ties for formulating and negotiating international fisheries and wildlife treaties 
and agreements. It is also responsible for the formulation of policy and action 
coordination with respect to conservation and exploitation of international fish- 
eries and wildlife resources. The Special Assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife is 
the U.S. representative on international fisheries commissions. 

Protocol staff: This office is responsible for protocol code of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the White House. The Chief of Protocol advises and assists the Secre- 
tary of State in the fulfillment of obligations relative to national and international 
protocol. 

Special assistant for law of the sea matters: This office is responsible for co- 
ordinating matters pertaining to the law of the sea. The special assistant is 


i 


charged with preparatory work prior to international agreement on the subject 
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of the breadth of the territorial sea, the contigious zone, overflight rights, and 
related matters. 

The Under Secretary for Political Affairs: This office advises and assists the 
Secretary and Se ve Secretary in the formulation, determination, and imple- 
mentation of U.S. foreign policy. The Under Secretary for Political Affairs main- 
tains liaison with other agencies of the Government and serves as Chairman of 
the Operations Coordinating Board. 

The Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs: This office advises and as- 
sists the Secretary and a Unde sr Secretaries in the formulation, determination, 
and implementation of U.S. foreign policy. The Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs is scene for the development and coordination of policy 
matters concerned with Antarctica. 

The Deputy Under Secretary for Administration: The Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration is responsible for the management and ‘organization of 
the Department and the Foreign Service. 

Security Counsel: This office assists the Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration in the consideration of sec urity and passport matters, re presents the Secre- 
tary of State at formal security hearings and assists the Security Hearings Board 
in legal and procedural matters. 

Director General of the Foreign Service: This office advises and assists, in a 
staff capacity, in the formulation and implementation of policies governing the 
administration of the Foreign Service. 

Foreign Service Inspection Corps: This corps of officers inspects diplomatic, 
consular, and other establishments of the United States which are administered 
by the Department of State and other organizational units of the Department. 

The Counselor: The Counselor, ranking equally with Assistant Secretaries, 
serves as a senior adviser and consultant to the Secretary and other senior officials 
on diplomatie and foreign affairs problems. This office assists in handling of 
complex international negotiations and consultations. 

The Assistant Secretary for Policy Planning: This office advises and assists 
the Secretary and the Under Secretaries in evaluating the adequacy of current 
foreign policy, in the formulation of long-range policies, and in the coordination 
of planning activities within the Department. The Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Planning acts as the Department’s representative on the National Security Coun- 
cil Planning Board. 

Executive Secretariat: This office assures the coordination of work presented 
to the offices of the Secretary and the Under Secretaries, and in the implementa- 
tion of decisions made by the Secretary and the Under Secretaries. 


JUSTIFICATION 


This budget presentation includes the immediate Offices of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretaries, the Deputy Under Secretaries for Political Affairs and for 
Administration, the Counselor, the Assistant Secretary for Policy Planning, the 
Executive Secretariat and other supporting staff offices. The request totals 382 
positions, $3,415,947 annual salary rate and $788,210 for miscellaneous expenses. 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 

Political activities 

Immediate Office of the Secretary, plus two positions, plus $9,470 annual rate: 
To provide sufficient clerical flexibility within the immediate Office of the Secre- 
tary it is requested that two additional positions (1 GS-7, 1 GS—6) be authorized. 
Such positions would be used for providing secretarial assistance to consultants 
and experts anbeenies by the Secretary of State. Consultants advise the Secre- 
tary on certain aspects of policy an d program formulation 

Special cslebaiad for Disarmament and Atomic Energy, plus five positions, 
plus $60,790 annual rate: Since the beginning of fiscal year 1960, the impact and 
rapidity of world events has multiplied the workload in the Office of the Special 


Assistant for Disarmament and Atomic Energy. This sharp increase has been 
principally in the disarmament field and in outer space matters. 
Of the two, the most immediate problem is in disarmament. The political, 


economic and social ramifications of this problem are not only of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of all nations but also its implications in the realm of 
outer space are virtually unlimited. The Department of State, having the re- 
sponsibility within the executive branch for the development of disarmament 
policy, must devise coordinated recommendations for the President and must 
conduct day-to-day international negotiations in this field. 
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Since October 1958, the United States has been engaged in international dis. 
cussions in Geneva looking to an agreement on the suspension of nuclear testing, 
The United States has also agreed to participate in a 10-nation disarmament 
conference beginning early in 1960. At the same time, day-to-day problems in 
these general fields and also those of military applications of atomic energy 
and the peaceful uses of the atom must continue to be handled. ' 

During the present fiscal year the staff has been increased by 10 positions over 
the authorization for fiscal year 1959. This adjustment through shifting of posi- 
tions within the Department has enabled this office to keep up with the day-to-day 
operational problems and to provide staff support within limits to U. 
to the international negotiations on disarmament. 

However, one of our most serious deficiencies in the approach to disarmament 
has been the absence of orderly planning to meet the highly technical and complex 

sroblems which face the United States in the general field of disarn ament. 

fhe rapid and continuing changes in weapons systems make it imperative that 
the U.S. Government establish disarmament planning and studies on a permanent 
basis to provide continuing analysis and review of disarmament policy in the 
light of developments in the political, economic, military, and technical fields. 

A review of U.S. disarmament policy has been undert: iken by a Joint Disarma- 
ment Study Group, headed by Mr. Charles A. Coolidge. The Coolidge study to 
date cle: urly indicates the necessity for a continuing disarmanent planning and 
studies group with staff contributed by State, Defense, AEC, CIA, and the 
appropriate agencies. It is hoped that this group would |e assisted by outside 
agencies. Upon the completion of this present study, 13 positions contributed to 
the joint study by the Department of State will he used to form the nucleus of a 
permanent study group with continuing staff contributions from other agencies, 
An additional five positions are required for fiscal year 1961 to provide a perma- 
nent study director and supporting staff. These positions consist of a GS-18 
study director, three GS-15 officers, and one secretary. 

Science adviser, plus one position, plus $4,040 annual rate: This clerical 
position (GS-5), is requested in order to provide a message center clerk for 
the Office of the Science Adviser. The clerk would handle the processing of 
correspondence and mail and provide file service for the staff. 

Protocol staff, plus three positions, plus $17,070 annual rate: The emergence 
of “‘personal diplomacy” has changed the whole complex of the functions of the 
protocol staff. In the past, visits of foreign dignitaries 
during the course of the year; visits are now regularly 
part of regular diplomatic negotiations and discussions. 

The large number of foreign visitors, official and unofficial, has generated 
tremendous pressures and increased responsibilities upon the protocol staff. 
Washington is the capital of the free world and as such it is inevitable that most 
world leaders visit the Capital some of them at frequent intervals. All sections 
of the Office of Protocol are to a certain extent affected by these visits; however, 
the greatest pressure falls on those individuals handling the administrative and 
ceremonial responsibilities. 

In addition to protocol arrangements for foreign visitors, the Office of Protocol 
must also serve in an advisory capacity to the President and Vice President. 
Although these activities are advisory in nature they become time consuming, 
e.g., official opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, dedication of buildings, and 
Presidential inaugural ceremonies. 

During es past calendar year the personnel in the Office of Protocol worked 
a total of 5.3 man-years of overtime. Because of limitations of funds and staff 
only 20 percent of this overtime was paid or compensatory leave eo. 

The increase workload necessitates three additional staff members (one GS-13, 
two GS-3). 

Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs, plus two positions, plus $11,455 
annual rate: To give greater flexibility to the Secretary in the delegation of 
principal functions of the Department, Public Law 86-117, 86th Congress, au- 
thorized the Secretary, at his discretion, to delegate the economic responsibilities 
in the Department to either of the Under Secretaries. At the 
Mr. Dillon, the Under Secretary, has these responsibilities. 

When this shift in responsibilities took place, Mr. Dillon assumed these duties 
of the Under Secretary while continuing to perform his economic duties. To 
handle this increase in workload the number of positions in the Office of the 
Under Secretary was increased. The net result of this shift which also estab- 
lished the Office of the Under Secretary for Political Affairs, was that the number 
of positions remaining in the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Political 
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Affairs was not sufficient. To correct this situation, two additional secretarial 
sitions (one GS-9, one GS-8) are needed for the Office of the Deputy Under 
cretary for Political Affairs. 


Administrative activities 


Emergency planning staff, plus two positions, plus $15,875 annual rate: These 
positions (one GS-13, one Gs —-9) are required in the Office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration to carry out the civil defense responsibilities in the 
Department of State. The position of Special Assistant for Emergency Planning 
is required under the provisions of Executive Orders 10346 and 10438 pertaining 
to the preparation of plans for the continuity of essential functions during a civil 
defense emergency. The importance of this problem requires that the coordina- 
tion of plans and recommendations be handled by an officer on a full-time basis. 
Up to this time the work has been done through the detail of an officer and secre- 
tary from other offices of the Department. This has been unsatisfactory since 
the work to be completely effective should be done on a full-time basis. 

Foreign Service Inspection Corps, plus 2 positions, plus $27,720 annual rate: 
The experience of the Foreign Se:vice Inspection Corps, in endeavoring to carry 
out its responsibilities of inspecting all field posts and organizational units of the 
Department of State at least every 2 years, indicates that a greater number of 
inspectors will be required in fiscal year 1961 to ec: urry out this program. 

In past years, in addition to its basic inspection responsibilities, the Foreign 
Service Inspection Corps has been called upon to perform lengthy special tasks, to 
serve as members of departmental committees and panels and for emergency 
inspections abroad. During the present fiscal year, the Inspection Corps has 
maintained a total of eight two-man teams abroad to carry out the field program. 
The Department inspection program, however, has suffered to a great extent 
because of special surveys and other tasks assigned to the office. It is anticipated 
that with two additional FSO-2’s for departmental inspections during fiscal year 
1961, the Inspection Corps will be in a better position to approach the desired 
2-year frequency of inspecting of organizational units of the Department of State. 

Executive Secretariat, plus four positions, plus $20,450 annual rate: The 
Executive Secretariat assumes the burdens of detail to permit the Secretary and 
Under Secretaries to devote their full energies to their primary tasks. The 
Secretariat is therefore, in a sense, an extension of the offices of the Secretary 
and the Under Secretaries and absorbs any increased responsibilities and duties 
of these top officials. Since 1957, the average annual workload in the Executive 
Secretariat has increased by over 10 percent each year. For the last 6 months 
of 1959, certain work increased 40 percent over the last half of 1958. During 
1959 a total of 2 man-years of overtime was worked by the Secretariat which 
was uncompensated because of the limitations of funds and staff. This | does 
not include the long and arduous hours which were spent in supporting the Secre- 
tary and the Under Secretaries at frequent international conferences or meetings 
in 1959. During the past year full servicing responsibilities were assumed by 
the Secretariat for the new Under Secretary for Political Affairs, in addition to 
the Secretary and Under Secretary. To help offset this, two clerical positions 
were transferred to the Secretariat from these offices; but four more positions 
(one GS-12, one GS-7, one GS-4, one GS-2) are needed to meet the additional 
requirements. 

Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary requirements, plus $443,270: An increase 
of $443,270 is requested in fiscal year 1961. Of this amount $400,000 is requested 
for disarmament studies. The remaining $43,270 is needed for additional con- 
sultant and travel requirements. 

The Department believes that a minimum of $400,000 for disarmament studies 
is essential to meet the requirements of current and scheduled negotiations with 
the Soviet Union and on a continuing basis to assure that U.S. disarmament policy 
takes into account and keeps pace with the rapid scientific and technological 
developments in modern weapons. 

The review of U.S. disarmament policy conducted by the Joint Disarmament 
Study Group, under Mr. Coolidge, has reaffirmed the need for technical scientific 
and military studies which our experience in previous negotiations has shown 
to be necessary. This review has also clearly shown that disarmament studies 
cannot successfully be undertaken on a crash basis but must be a continuing 
effort that will build upon previous studies and incorporate the most recent 
technological and scientific developments. 

Many issues which arise are highly technical and scientific and require the 
attention of experts who are familiar with the most recent scientific and tech- 
nological developments, 
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Usually, the most economical and effective means of obtaining such expert 
services is to have these studies conducted by established research organizations 
such as the Rand Corp., the Institute for Defense Analysis, the Operations 
Research Organization, as well as various universities. The Department does 
not have the facilities nor would it be practical to employ on a full time basig 
the number and category of personnel necessary to do the highly technical ana- 
lytical studies which are required. 

Although military studies related to arms control have been conducted by 
these private groups for the Department of Defense and AEC, they do not pro- 
vide in themselves useful evaluations when considered in the context of disarma- 
ment or disarmament policies. They have been helpful as a starting point 
but they are not adequate for Department of State purposes in determining the 
possible value and technical requirements for international agreements in the 
field of disarmament nor furnishing technical analysis to support political tacties 
and strategy. 

The $43,270 requested is for the employment and travel of technical consultants, 
Such consultants would be for short terms to assist on technical panels in con- 
nection with international disarmament and nuclear test negotiations. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 


| Actual 1959 | Estimate 1960 | Estimate 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 





| 
Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual 








ber rate ber | rate ber rate ber | rate 
UNIT 
| | 
The Secretary. . aad : | 9 $98, 490 9 $98, 490 11 | $107, 960 +2 +-$9, 470 
Special Assistant for East-West 
Exchange . ‘ : 3 29, 410 | 3 29, 410 3 | 29, 410 onene 
Special Assistant for Special | 
Political Problems . 5 52, 325 5 §2, 325 5 EP laenastslagcosuatitt 
Special Assistant for Disarma- 
ment and Atomic Energy - -.- 34 1 57 488, 680 62 549, 470 +5 -+-60, 790 
Science adviser. _...--- iiacaiaclael 14 14 118, 165 15 22, 205 +1 | +-4, 040 
The Under Secretary ‘ 15 15 | 15 162, 540 |_. hnacema 
Communist economic activities. 16 16 16 155, 235 Javad 
Operations coordinating staff __- 6 6 6 54, 330 ieee 
Special Assistant for Fisheries 
and Wildlife... -_- 10 77, 325 10 77, 325 10 77, 325 : omiipainiiels 
Protocol staff. : ; 30 212, O85 30 212, OSS 33 229, 155 +3 +-17, 070 
Special Assistant for Law of the | | | | 
Sea Matters...................| 3] 28,305 3} 28,305 B-) QR20B |. wins] wedoneetes 
The Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs : . : 15 151, 935 15 151, 935 15 151, 935 on 
The Deputy Under Secretary for | | 
Political Affairs _ _. ; cape 4 46, 305 1 46, 305 6 57, 760 +2 | +11, 455 
The Deputy Under Secretary for | 
Administration ___- aan 19 186, 510 19 186, 510 19 186, 510 none 
Emergency planning staff_-__-_- 2 15, 875 2| +15, 875 
Security Counsel_._........... 3 32, 330 3 32, 330 3 32, 330 wai 
Director General of the Foreig: 
eT oe ees eS ‘ 37, 740 4 37, 740 4 37, 740 spot 
Inspection Corps_...........--- 35 | 471, 405 35 464, 585 37 492, 305 +2) +27, 720 
The Counselor xs : 6 58, 845 6 58, 845 6 58, 845 es 
The Assistant Secretary for Policy } 
Planning o ant aoe 24 248, 485 24 245, 476 24 245, 476 ! os 
Executive Secretariat_.............- 83 548, 461 83 548, 461 87 568, 911 +4 +20, 450 


Total, the Secretary, Under 
Secretaries, and certain staff | 
offices. ........ SARE RES. 338 |3, 057,666 | | 361 |3, 249, 077 382 |3, 415, 947 +21 -+-166, 870 


1 The budget for fiscal year 1960 included 39 positions for the Special Assistant for Disarmament and 
Atomic Energy. In programing appropriated funds to meet new and changing priorities, the Department 
authorized 18 additional positions to this office. In addition, the 7 positions in the Office of the Special 
Assistant for Cultural Relations were transferred to the new Bureau of International Cultural Relations, 
The 341 positions now shown for 1960 represent an increase of 8 positions over the comparable figure requested 
for 1960. 
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Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 





Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 


























decrease (—) 
Object classification 5 aanataestinenesie eekeetalgsininiies ited mace wileetineaai seer _ 
Man-} Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-}) Amount | Man-| Amount 
years years years | years 

01 Personal services: 
Part-time employment --..--.}...-.- $352 |...... $362 |.....- ROE Niessen <teeeniecnteacias 
WAE employment --..------ 3.4 46, 045 3.4 46, 045 5.1 69,085 |+1.7 | +$23, 040 
Overtime and holiday.-.----|.-.--- TOS hi ka, 78, 148 |...._- | 7 Oe oe De 
Nightwork differential. _....}-.-.-- BE feccsae te di | ee Reo mecee aenpdeeieny 
Hardship differential. .......}.....- he SO Bectinatid isd 4 BOD Sia ics ttesacs 
| sone jamaeen ————EEE meen - anes SS 
Total personal services__..| 3.4 129, 273 3.4 129, 273 5.1 | 15 2, 313 +1.7 +23, 040 
A a tackinia lee athsnaavimiintee Rendettel 189, 638 |.....- 189, 638 |....- -| 209, 868 |...-.. +20, 230 
07 Other contractual services _......}.....- 25, 000 j|..-.... } 25,000 |...--.] 425,000 |...... +-400, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. --........|....-- a } i | 1G tits feiaemandae 
Total nonsalary obligations----|-~~~-- | 215,667 |...--. | 215,667 |.....- 635, 897 |_----- +420, 230 
= = === [SS — — = —— 
Grand total obligations_....--- | 3.4 344,940 | 3.4 | 344,940) 5.1 788, 210 | +443, 270 

| | | 





ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. It should be noted there are 21 additional positions 
requested in the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Hare, I understand you have a general statement with regard 
to this request? 

Mr. Hare. I do, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES WITHIN THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman, since the 1960 budget presentation to 
the committee, there have been a number of organizational changes 
within the Office of the Secretary arising primarily from the cone ‘lusion 
that there was a need for more flexibility in the delegation of responsi- 
bilities to the top officials of the Department. The Department 
requested legislation which was approved by the Congress in Public 
Law 86-117 of the 86th Congress, and permitted the designation of 
the third officer of the Department to be either the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs or the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Douglas Dillon was appointed as the Under Secretary of State 
on June 11, 1959, in which capacity he continues to have responsibility 
for handling economic matters which were his responsibility previously 
as Under Secretary for Economic Affairs; in addition, he serves as 
Acting Secretary of State in the absence of Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Robert Murphy, who was Deputy Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs, was elevated to the new position of Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs on August 14, 1959, and given responsibility for 
handling many of the politic al issues which were forme rly considered 
by the Under Secretary of State. Mr. Murphy served in this capacity 
until December 3, 1959, when he retired from the Department of 
State after 42 years of service. 
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On December 4, 1959, Mr. Livingston T. Merchant replaced Mr. 
Murphy as Under Secretary for Political Affairs. Mr. Merchant was 
formerly Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 

On January 25, 1960, I was sworn in as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, replacing Mr. Merchant. 


OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR COMMUNIST ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Last year, this committee authorized funds for the establishment 
of the Office of the Special Assistant for Communist Economic Affairs 
in the Office of the Under Secretary. The operations of this Office are 
progressing along three lines pertaining to the Communist bloc 
economic offensive: (a) the continuing review and appraisal of actual 
and potential Sino-Soviet moves; (6) estimates of immediate and longer 
range action required ; and (c) coordination of departmental proposals. 
These activities, with appropriate consultation with other agencies 
and with the Department’s regional and functional bureaus, keep the 
Under Secretary informed on current and prospective developments in 
Communist bloc tactics and strategy, develop operational plans, and 
assist the Under Secretary in his formulation of U.S. foreign policy as 
it pertains to external economic affairs of the Soviet bloc. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The Office of the Special Assistant for Cultural Relations is no 
longer a part of the Office of the Secretary. That Office has now been 
established as a separate bureau to coordinate cultural matters within 
the Department under Mr. Robert Thayer who, as Special Assistant 
for Coordination of International Educational and Cultural Relations, 
will be appearing before this committee during the course of these 
hearings. 


INCREASED STAFF FOR THE OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 
DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


Since the beginning of fiscal year 1960, 23 positions have been 
allotted by the Department to the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Disarmament and Atomic Energy. This amounts to an increase of 
18 positions over the 1960 request. 

The impact and rapidity of world events has multiplied the workload 
on matters concerning atomic energy and disarmament matters. As 
a consequence, we have revised our organizational structure for dealing 
with such matters by strengthening present staffing in the Office of 
the Special Assistant for Disarmament and Atomic Energy. ‘Ten of 
the twenty-three positions mentioned above were authorized for this 
purpose. These heavy demands stemmed from the Department’s 
responsibility within the executive branch for the development of 
disarmament policy; for conducting and backstopping the day-to-day 
negotiations in this field; and for devising coordinated recommenda- 
tions for the President on disarmament policies. 

Since October 1958, the United States has been engaged in inter- 
national discussions in Geneva looking to an agreement on the sus- 
— of nuclear testing. Preparations are now underway for 
U.S. participation in the 10-power disarmament talks beginning in 
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Geneva on March 15, 1960. At the same time, day-to-day problems 
in these general fields and also those of military and peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy as they relate to international relations must 
continue to be handled. 

In reviewing our approach to disarmament, it was further found 
that the most serious deficiency in the U.S. approach has been the 
lack of adequate planning and studies in the field of disarmament. 

Therefore, in July 1959, with the approval of the President, the 
Secretary of State named Charles A. Coolidge of Boston to head 
a joint review of U.S. disarmament policy, on behalf of the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense. This Joint Disarmament 
Study Group was composed of representatives of the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and consultants from private 
industry. The Joint Disarmament Study Group report was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State last month and is now under review 
within the executive branch in connection with our preparations for 
further discussions and negotiations in Geneva. The remaining part 
of the position increase to the Office of the es. Assistant to the 
Secretary for Disarmament and Atomic Energy—13 positions—was 
the State Department contribution to the work of the Joint Dis- 
armament Study Group. The services of the other members of the 
group made available by other agencies of the Government were 
furnished on a nonreimbursable basis to the Department. 


BREAKDOWN OF INCREASED POSITIONS REQUESTED 


For the Office of the Secretary for fiscal year 1961, we are requesting 
an increase of 21 positions at an annual rate of $166,870 and an 
increase of $443,270 for miscellaneous expenses. 

In viewing our present program, we believe that certain additional 
staff requirements are essential. Additional clerical help is needed in 
the Office of the Secretary to provide support to consultants and 
experts used by the Secretary in advising on certain aspects of our 
foreign policy. An additional clerk is needed in the Office of the 
Science Adviser to perform mail and file clerk services for that Office. 

We are requesting three additional positions—one officer and two 
clerical—for the protocol staff. The work of this Office, especially 
in the ceremonial and visit functions, has been steadily increasing in 
volume. 

In my own Office there is a need for additional secretarial help. 
One junior professional assistant and one clerk-stenographer are 
required to meet the workload requirements. 


STAFF FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


In the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, we 
are asking for two positions to carry out responsibilities under Execu- 
tive Orders 10346 and 10438 which relate to planning for maintaining 
the continuity of essential functions of the Department of State during 
the existence of a civil defense emergency. ‘The De partment has 
only been able to meet these responsibilities by temporarily borrowing 
positions from other offices. It is essential that two positions be 
authorized for this specific purpose. 
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Mr. Rooney. What is wrong with the proposition of temporarily 
borrowing positions from other offices for this civil defense business? 
What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Hare. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, it is a question that 
really ought to be under constant study and revision throughout the 
year. It is a relatively complicated and a rather elaborate process, 
We have found the process of borrowing does not fulfill the function 
adequately. It would be better pursued if we had a small staff work- 
ing on it on a continuous basis. That is the proposition. 


Mr. Rooney. All right; please proceed. 
BREAKDOWN OF INCREASED POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Hare. Two additional departmental inspectors are required 
by the Foreign Service Inspection Corps for the purpose of putting 
departmental inspections on a more regular and more comprehensive 
basis. Authorization of these two additional positions would allow 
the Foreign Service Inspection Corps to step up its departmental 
inspection program and to move toward the type of inspection pro- 
gram now established for oversea posts. 

The executive secretariat requires four additional positions. The 
secretariat is, in effect, an extension of the offices of the Secretary and 
the Under Secretaries and, therefore, its workload reflects the increased 
duties and responsibilities of these top officials. During the past year, 
full secretariat servicing responsibilities were assumed by the executive 
secretariat for the new Under Secretary for Political Affairs, in addi- 
tion to the Secretary and the Under Secretary. In the past year, the 
workload of the executive secretariat has increased by more than 20 
percent. 

The five additional positions requested in fiscal year 1961 for the 
special assistant for disarmament and atomic energy will be used to 
provide for a study director and supporting staff for a permanent 
planning and studies group on disarmament. The present Joint 
Disarmament Study Group will be continued to form the nucleus of 
this permanent study group. 


MISCELLANEOUS INCREASES REQUESTED 


Under the heading of “Miscellaneous Salary and Nonsalary Require- 
ments.” we are requesting an increase of $443,270. Of this amount. 
$400,000 is requested for disarmament studies. The remaining 
$43,270 is needed for consultant salaries and travel requirements of 
these consultants and the staff of the Office of the Special Assistant 
for Disarmament and Atomic Energy. 


DISARMAMENT STUDIES 


We believe that the requested appropriation of funds for disarma- 
ment studies is essential and urgent to meet the requirements of 
current and scheduled negotiations with the Soviet Union, and on a 
continuing basis to assure that U. S. disarmament policy takes into 
account and keeps pace with the rapid scientific and technological 
developments in modern weapons. 
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Some of the studies which outside organizations have done in the 
past for other agencies such as the Departme nt of Defense bear upon 
the problems of arms control. Such studies, which deal with present 
or future military situations have been used in our review of disarm- 
ament policy. However, most of the existing studies deal primarily 
with the present military and strategic situation where our security 
is dependent on our unilateral efforts and arrangements. What is 
lacking is a sustained study effort concerning the effect of various 
possible arms control agreements on United States, allied, and Soviet 
capabilities together with future explorations of new possibilities of 
arms control which might enhance U.S. security. 


DISARMAMENT INFORMATION AVAILABLE FROM DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this $400,000 item for disarmament 
studies, which item we had in the budget last year in a larger amount, 
who, specifically, have you communicated with in the Defense Depart- 
ment during the past year to give you information with regard to 
disarmament? 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman, could I pass that question to Mr. 


Farle sy, W ho is the Spec “ial Assistant to the Secretar \ for Disarmament 
and Atomic Ene rey! 


Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Chairman, in the disarmament field we work in 
the Defense Department primarily with Mr. John Irwin, who is 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 
We have also made requests and obtained assistance and information 
from a number of technical subdivisions of the Defense Department, 
particularly ARPA, the Advanced Research Projects Agency, and 
AFTAC, the unit of the Air Force concerned with detection programs, 
and more broadly with the technical services of the three services, 


Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


STUDIES BY RAND CORP, 


Mr. Roonry. The Rand Corp. has made a study or studies for the 
Defense Department on disarmament, have they not? 

Mr. Fartey. They have made studies 

Mr. Rooney. Could you answer that ‘‘Yes’’ or ““No”’? It would 
save some time. 

Mr. Farry. I am not sure they have made studies relating specific- 
ally to disarmament. They have made studies regarding the develop- 
ment of nuclear capabilities by other countries which we have found 
useful also for disarmament purposes. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you sought what, $620,000 for a disarma- 
ment study by the Rand Corp.? 

Mr. Faruey. It is my understanding that figure was a somewhat 
larger figure to study policy in other areas in addition to disarmament. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not ask for $620,000 last year for a disarma- 
ment study by Rand? 

Mr. Farury. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The answer is ‘‘No.”’ 

Mr. Faruey. No. 


53413—-60——_8 
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Mr. Roonry. How much did you ask for? 

Mr. Fartey. We had not specifically asked for the money for g 
contract with Rand. We had under discussion with the Rand Cor 
a contract which, as I recall it, was to be approximately $425,000, but 
we were not in a position to negotiate it since, of course, we had no 
funds and authorization. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN POLICY STUDIES 


Mr. Rooney. What was the total request for so-called special for- 
eign policy studies last year? 

Mr. Faruey. I am sorry, sir, I do not recall the figure. 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, we asked for $620,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The amazing thing about this is that Mr. Farley is 
the gentleman who testified at page 686 of the hearings last year, and 
the amount was $620,000. 

Mr. Crockett. For special foreign policy studies. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly. 

Mr. Crockett. But evidently we did not communicate our thoughts 
to the committee as well as we should have in this field. There were 
two programs, one disarmament and one special foreign policy studies, 

Mr. Rooney. Have the military made available to you in the past 
year any studies made by Rand? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. As a part of the joint disarmament study 
conducted by Mr. Coolidge, the Department of Defense did have its 
contractors undertake studie S. 

Those related to disarmament. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked you if the Rand Corp. studies on the subject 
of disarmament were made available to you by the military? 

Mr. Faruey. The one I recall is the specific study on the so-called 
fourth country problem. 

Mr. Rooney. And they made that available to you? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not have any trouble getting it from them; 
did you? 

Mr. Farry. No, sir. We have had very satisfactory response 
from the Department of Defense in making the Rand Corp. and other 
studies available to us. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR WAE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. I note that at page 30 of the justifications, Mr. Hare, 
you ask for $69,085 for WAE employment, which would be an increase 
of $23,040 over sg amount appropriated for this purpose in the 
current fiscal yes 

These are aiienin are they not? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the alleged necessity of this? 

Mr. Byrnes. All of this’increase would be tied in to our accelerated 
activities in Mr. Farley’s office. 


ROSTER OF CONSULTANTS, 1959 AND 1960 


Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record a statement 
with regard to paid consultants in the 1959 fiscal year giving their 
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names and addresses, the subject, and the amounts paid; and a 
statement with regard to 1960 to date with regard to the appointment 


of consultants. 
Mr. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 
(The information follows:) 


Consultant employment—W.a.e., fiscal years 1959 and 1960 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 
































Name Address Subject matter Days Salary 
| |worked 
——— — — — rerres, 
Bacher, Robert F...........- | Institute of Technology, | Nuclear test suspension_...| 83 | $4, 462. 08 
Pasadena, Calif. | 
Bailey, George W..--..-.---- Institute of Radio Engi- | International radio mat- | Ss 430. 08 
neers, New York, N.Y. ters. | 
Ne TRUE. « ceiwcnadteceede Laboratory of Nuclear | Conference on nuclear 34 | 1,827.84 
Studies, Cornell Uni- | test suspension. | | 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. | 
Brown, Harold.............- Livermore Laboratory, | Technical discussions on 39 | 2,096. 64 
Livermore, Calif. nuclear test suspension. 
Elliott, William Y-.......... Harvard University, | General foreign policy__-- 90 | 4,838.40 
Cambridge, Mass. | | 
Gordon, Lincoln.......-...-- Harvard Business School, |...-- ee 23 1, 236. 48 
Cambridge, Mass. | 
Donnelley, Dixon.........-.- 21944 North Royal Street, | International economics-_--| 187 | 10,053. 12 
Alexandria, Va. | | 
Mask J. Carson...........--- Los Alamos Scientific | Technical discussions on | 40 | 2,150.40 
Laboratory, Los Ala- nuclear test suspension. | | 
r | 
mos, N. Mex. | 
Panofsky, Wolfgang K. M..-.| Los Altos, Calif........... Conference on nuclear test 9 483. 84 
suspension. | 
Smith, H. Alexander........- 81 Alexander St., Prince- | General foreign policy....- 107 5, 752. 32 
ton, N.J. 
Straus, Ralph I.............. | R. yy Macy, New York, | International economics... 143 | 7,687.68 
N.Y. | 
Hoover, Herbert, Jr.......-..- 915 Orlando Rd., San |-_.--- tS ioc hetnatbdohoke 7 376. 32 
Marino, Calif. ss 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 (JULY 1, 1959, THROUGH DEC, 31, 1959) 
: yh 
Bailey, George W_.........-.- Institute of Radio Engi- | International radio matters_| 1 3. 76 
neers, New York, N.Y. | | 
I Eo. ciwiuelain cc utemnioiad Laboratory of Nuclear | Nuclear test suspension 20 | 1,075.20 
Studies, Cornell Uni- | | 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. j | 
Daniels, Pau] C..............| Lakeville, Conn____- f Antarctica : 71 3, 816. 96 
Elliott, William Y ..........- Harvard University, | General foreign poli 49 | 2,634. 24 
Cambridge, Mass. | 
mee, 0. COPG0R. ....cacancun Los Alamos Scientific | Nuclear test suspension 17 | 913. 92 
Laboratory, Los | 
Alamos, N. Mex. 
Panofsky, Wolfgang, K. M-_-.| Los Altos, Calif._...______] do 7 : elt 36 1, 935. 36 
Smith, H. Alexander......... | 81 Alexander St., Prince- | General foreign policy.___- 96 5, 160. 96 
ton, N.J. | 
NG) eee R. H. Macy, New York, | International economics. .| 3 | 161. 28 
N.Y. | | 
Phieger, Herman..........-.-.- Brobeck, Phleger & Har- | Antarctica. : 3 oon 37 1, 989. 12 
rison, 11 Sutter St., San ' | 
Francisco, Calif, | 
Turkivitch, Anthony---..... | University of Chicago, | Nuclear test suspension 28 1, 505. 28 
Chicago, Ill. 
Foose, Richard_....... — weet «GO DEN 1... 0G. Sg cc ncccccccecencuu 19 1, 021, 44 
College, Lancaster, Pa. | 
0 A Eres PETOUNOM CU TREVOCEIES 5 Bcc De a « ccnncccncucecusec 18 | 967. 68 
Princeton, N.J. | 
SS | Lamont Geological Ob- |_....do cata 28 1, 505. 28 


servatory, Torrey Cliff, 
} Palisades, N.Y. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. What is the alleged necessity for the increase of 
$20,230 in travel, which would bring your travel request up to 
$209,868? 

Mr. Byrnes. That is for the same reason, sir. The consultants 
Mr. Farley would employ would involve that much travel a year. 
This ties in with the increase for consultants. 


DISARMAMENT STUDY PROPOSED IN 1961 


Mr. Rooney. The $400,000 increase for other contractual services 
is for the disarmament study? 

Mr. Byrness. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And with whom is it proposed to expend that money? 

Mr. Farry. May I speak to that? , 

We have no commitments. The contracts which have been 
recommended to us would be with the Institute of Defense Analysis, 
the Lincoln Laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Tec ‘hnology, 
the Operations Research Office, which is administered by Johns 
Hopkins University, and Rand Corp. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you changed your mind since last year on this, 
Mr. Farley? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. We have had to develop a different group 
of plans. 

Mr. Rooney. Last vear you told us the Rand Corp. was far and 
away the best in this field. Was that not about your statement a year 
ago? 

Mr. Faruey. They were the group at that time which had the most 
familiarity with the problem. We have, in part as a result of the con- 
sulting arrangement referred to, been able to draw on a larger group so 
that we would now find it advantageous to contract with a more 
varied group of contractors. 

I hope, sir, my testimony is not understood to imply that we would 
not be interested in as broad a group as possible. We have no inten- 
tion of working with any specialized or interested group. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE OFFICE OF COMMUNIST ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hare, what would you say the special staff for 
the Office of Communist Economic Affairs, for which funds were 
allowed Mr. Dillon last year, have accomplished to date, if anything? 

Mr. Hare. Sir, | echadeh 4 in my statement a summary paragraph 
to that effect. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you told us what they accomplished. 

Mr. Hare. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which is correct? 

Mr. Hare. It was a very brief summary paragraph. This is a 
matter that is highly specialized and highly cor nple x, and foreseeing 
that the committee might be interested in pursuing this further, | 
have been authorized by Mr. Dillon, for whom this group performs 
their functions, to say that Mr. Dillon, who is now away but who will 
return tonight, would, because of his particular knowledge of this 
matter, come and discuss it with you further. 
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Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with any results that have been 
accomplished? 

Mr. Hare. I am not personally, no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is anybody here? 

(No response. ) 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR PROTOCOL STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Buchanan, I note that you have 30 people work- 
ing on protocol at the present time. 

Mr. Bucnanan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At a cost of $212,085. 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And that you now want to increase the staff to 33. 

Mr. BucHanan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you try to justify that? 

Mr. Bucnanan. We would like to add one clerk- typist to our ad- 
ministrative staff and one GS grade 13 and a supporting clerk-typist 
to our ceremonial staff. 

With the emergence of so much personal diplomacy, and with travel 
by jetplanes these days, the entire complexion of our office has been 
changed considerably. There is an ever-increasing number of state 
visits to the United States. In 1957 we had 14; in 1958 we had 16; 
in 1959 we had 18; and in the first half of 1960 we have 12 scheduled 
visits. Four of these are full state visits. 

And our problem has been one recently of considerable overlapping 
of visits. In fact, in April alone of 1960 the visits of the President of 
Colombia, President de Gaulle, and the King of Nepal, all three over- 
lap. I will be going with the President to South America on the 22d 
of February, and we find we have to spread ourselves so thinly in 
our representational work that it is almost impossible to keep an 
officer in our shop with the staff that we have. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you read the New York Times this morning? 

Mr. Bucuanan. On what particular item, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. That was preliminary to the next question. 

Mr. BucHanan. I saw it briefly. 

Mr. Rooney. This was an account of a speech by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Mueller. 

Mr. Bucnanan. No, I did not see that particular one. 

Mr. Roonry. About cutting expenses of the Government or other- 
Wise we are going into bankruptcy. 

Mr. BucHanan. We have some rather interesting figures here. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not think this is a delightful item where 
instead of asking for three more you could save three employees? 

Mr. Bucuanan. It would be very hard to do with the workload 
that we have. If I might refer to one item here, in our administrative 
office alone we have had overtime amounting to something like 2,000 
hours, an increase of work due to the President’s trip abroad and to 
the increased number of state visits. We have been getting along in 
that particular office in that manner, but—— 


INCREASE IN ENTERTAINMENT -EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. Perhaps you are throwing too many parties. You 


know, we never used to have such party-going as we have had in the 
last few years. 
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Mr. BucHanan. State visits. 

Mr. Rooney. Not state visits but all this entertaining at Govern- 
ment expense. We never had it before. 

Mr. Bucnanan. The majority of our work, Mr. Chairman, is with 
the state visits that we have an increasing number of. 

Mr. Rooney. How many nights a we ek do you have parties in the 
guest house on Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. Bucuanan. We have functions there almost every day. They 
are primarily luncheons. The guest house is primarily occupied with 
state visitors. 

Mr. Rooney. How many days a week? 

Mr. Bucuanan. For luncheons or some functions I would say four 
or five times a week. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many cocktail parties? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Not too many, one possibly every 2 to 3 weeks, 
We allot some to geographical areas and there might be some visiting 
group or delegation that has come here that the Department feels 
should have some social function that would require our giving them 
a reception in the afternoon. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Magnuson? 


PARTICIPANTS IN FORTHCOMING DISARMAMENT TALKS 


Mr. Maenuson. What are the 10 powers who will participate in 
the disarmament talks beginning next month? 

Mr. Faruey. There are five on each side. The five on our side are 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Canada 
On the Soviet side are the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania. 

Mr. Maanvson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, thank you, gentlemen. 





Tuurspay, Fesrvary 11, 1960. 


OrricE_OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is that for the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations, and 
appears at page 31 of the justifies ations. 

he request is in the same amount as the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Macomser. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought it would be lower. If I read the news- 
papers correctly, the State Department congressional influence has 
gone quite a ways down. 

The request for 1961 is in the amount of $186,020. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 31 through 35 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Available 1960, base for 1961, and estimate for 1961: 


NT Ten ene a ee 21 
"inte Rapelje paceer A Bellas, tert ents RRM eet $185, 620 
EP MNOS 50. Sk eh ee ae ne eee ence ouecunees $400 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations supervises and coordinates 
all legislative and nonlegislative relationships (except operational matters 
relating to budget, fiscal and administrative) between the Department and the 
Congress, directs the presentation of the Department’s legislative program, and 
provides advice to other areas of the Department on congressional matters. 


NUSTIFICATION 


The objectives of this Office for fiscal year 1961 are to provide maximum 
service and assistance to Congress, the strengthening of the Department’s legis- 
lative and other working relationships with Congress, including the most effective 
exchange of information and views, and the coordination and management of the 
Department’s legislative program. 

In carrying out these objectives, it will be the responsibility of the Office to: 
(1) consult with Members of Congress and their staffs and arrange for additional 
consultations by other departmental personnel to present the Department’s 
thinking with regard to foreign policy developments and to ascertain congres- 
sional thinking; (2) participate in the policy formulation process within the 
Department to assure that the opinions and judgments of the Congress are taken 
into account in foreign policy decisions; (3) manage the Department’s legislative 
program (other than budgetary matters), including guiding and supervising 
(a) the preparation of legislative proposals within the Department and coordina- 
tion of their presentation before congressional committees, and (b) the preparation 
of reports requested by congressional committees or the Bureau of the Budget 
outlining the Department’s views concerning legislative proposals originating 
in Congress or in executive departments or agencies; and (4) provide services 
and assistance to Members of the Congress, including the responsibility for 
insuring prompt responsive and accurate replies to congressional mail and inquiries 
by telephone and supervising arrangements for congressional travel abroad. 

During the Ist and 2d sessions of the 85th Congress, the Department submitted 
some 30 legislative proposals and international agreements for congressional action. 
In addition to legislation sponsored by the Department, it had a major interest in 
certain legislation initiated by other departments, such as the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act extension, the Trade Agreements Act extension, 
and amendments of the Anglo-American Financial Agreement of 1945. Approxi- 
mately 890 reports were provided at the request of committees, Members of Con- 
gress, or the Bureau of the Budget on legislative proposals originating in Congress 
or in executive departments and agencies and on enrolled bills, Executive orders, 
and proclamations; congressional hearings were held on some 200 days on proposed 
legislation, international agreements, and other foreign policy matters; and 
approximately 14,000 letters were reviewed, cleared, and signed for transmission 
to Congress. 

During the Ist session of the 86th Congress, the Department submitted some 
30 legislative proposals and international agreements to the Congress. In addi- 
tion, it has a major interest in legislative proposals initiated by other departments, 
such as the Bretton Woods Agreement Act amendment, the Inter-American 
Development Bank authorization and appropriation, and amendment of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Approximately 600 reports were provided at 
the request of committees, Members of the Congress, or the Bureau of the Budget 
on legislative proposals originating in Congress or in other departments and 
agencies and on enrolled bills, Executive orders, and proclamations; congressional 
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hearings were held on some 120 days on proposed legislation, international agree. 
ments and other foreign policy matters; approximate ly 9,500 letters were reviewed, 
cleared, and signed for transmission to the Congress. 

In addition, the personnel of the Office has held numerous informal consultations 
with members of the Congress and their staffs, and answered many telephonie 
inquiries during the 85th and 86th Congresses. 

An examination of the workloads of the Office during 1959 and projections for 
1960 indicates a gradual increase. The workload in fiscal year 1961 is expected to 
be at least at the 1960 level. It is believed that the Office can operate adequ: itely 
with its present stre ngth; and therefore the budget request for fiscal year 1961 is 
for 21 positions, $185,620 annual salary rate, and $400 for travel expenses—the 
same as for 1960. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 


Actual 1959 | Estimate 1960 | Estimate 1961 Increase (+-) or 
| decrease (~) 


Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual Num-| Annual 
ber | rate ber | rate | ber rate ber | rate 





Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. _.._.._._- 21 $189, 355 21 $185, 620 21 $185, 620 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 





Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease ( 
Object classification 


| Man-| Amount | Man-) Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-} Amount 
' 


| years years years years 


Se Es os xc eescticandenininss ee) ae eer $340 | | $400 |_. $400 





Mr. Rooney. I believe you have a statement, do you, Mr. 
Macomber? 

Mr. Macomser. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. It is a brief one. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Macomser. This is my third appearance before your commit- 
tee representing the Congressional Relations Office. During this 
time I have become increasingly convinced of the importance of 
maintaining a close working relationship between the Congress and 
the State Department in the field of foreign policy. This relationship 
is essential if our foreign policies are to be successful. For they can 
be successful only if they are understood and supported by the 
Congress. 

I consider that the Office of Congressional Relations exists primarily 
to serve as a bridge between the Executive and the Congress to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and a spirit of cooperation between the 
two branches in foreign policy matters. It is not the only bridge, 
but it is an important one. 

To carry out this function, the Office of Congressional Relations 
performs four principal tasks. 

The first of these is to arrange for departmental consultation with 
the Members of Congress regarding important foreign policy develop- 
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ments. ‘This consultation is carried out in part by the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations and personnel assigned to his 
office. In addition, this Office arranges for similar consultation by 
the Secretary and other officers of the Department. The purpose of 
such consultation is to acquaint the Congress with departmental 
views on various foreign policy developments, and in turn to bring to 
the attention of the Department the views of Members of Congress 
regarding problems which fall within the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment. 

The second task is to participate in the policy formulation process 
within the Department. The responsibility here is to insure that 
congressional attitudes are taken into account in reaching foreign 

olic y decisions. 

The third task is to manage the Department’s legislative program, 
other than budgetary requests. This involves supervising the prepara- 
tion of this legislation in the Department and coordinating its presen- 
tation before the appropriate congressional committees. In addition, 
in each session there are numerous bills and resolutions introduced in 
the Congress which have a bearing on the Department’s responsibili- 
ties. ‘These proposals are sent, by the chairmen of the committees 
to which they are referred, to this Office, that is the Office of Con- 
gressional Relations, for any comments or recommendations which the 
Department of State may wish to make. 

The fourth task is to provide certain services and assistance to 
Members of the Congress. This includes furnishing information 
requested by letter and tele »~phone by Members of Congress, either for 
their personal use or for use in replying to inquiries they have received 
from their constituents. The requests for information come from 
Members, from their personal staffs, and from the staffs of the con- 
gressional committees. The service function also includes such 
matters as assisting in arrangements for congressional travel abroad. 

We believe that the Office of Congressional Relations can operate 
adequately at its current strength as provided for in the present budget 
request of $186,020. This covers the salaries of 21 employees and 
includes $400 for travel. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my general statement. I shall be 
happy to answer questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Macomber. 

Mr. Macomser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TuHurspAay, Fespruary 11, 1960. 
OFFICE OF THE LEGAL ADVISER 


WITNESSES 


ERIC H. HAGER, LEGAL ADVISER 


JACK H. BUSHONG, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE 
LEGAL ADVISER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Office of the Legal 
Adviser. It appears at page 36 of the justifications. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $900,924, which would be an 
increase of $33,944 over the amount appropriated for this Office in 
the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point insert in the record pages 36 through 41 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Positions Annual rate Other 
expenses 
Available 1960, base for 1961, and estimate for 1961___.-- oe 108 $857, 575 $9, 405 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 political 
tenths mtiantintah inthe liasis Rtiidiianiptrintealn , i eh dittannds 6 Ee ee 
Total appropriation estimate, 1961. .-_- ‘ 114 891, 519 9, 405 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Office of the Legal Adviser gives advice to the Secretary and to the De- 
partment on all legal matters with which the Department and the Foreign Service 
are concerned. 

JUSTIFICATION 


This budget covers positions for 10 Assistant Legal Advisers and their staffs 
who work on problems in the following areas: Administration and Foreign 
Service; Inter-American Affairs; Internationa] Claims; Economic Affairs; Euro- 
pean Affairs; Far Eastern Affairs; Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs; 
Special Functional Problems; Treaty Affairs; United Nations Affairs. 

Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 

Political activities, plus six positions, plus $33,944 annual rate: These addi- 
tional positions are requested for work on a “Digest of International Law” 
(four GS-9; two GS-7). 

The rapidly changing and complex nature of international relations during 
the past 20-year period has resulted in increased demand for a new “Digest of 
International Law,” concerning international precedents and official practice. 
It is envisaged as an indispensable tool not only for the Office of the Legal Adviser 
but also for the Department of State and other agencies abroad. This increase 
in staff working on the digest would permit its completion by the deadline sug- 
gested in the Senate report last year. 


| | decrease (—) 


"7 
| Actual 1959 | Estimate 1960 | Estimate 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| 


| | 
|Num-| Annual \Num-| Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber | rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 





Office of the Legal Adviser 102 | $803,913 | 108 |' $857, 575 


| 
UNIT | 
|} 114 | $891, 519 | 6 $33, O44 





1 Includes 8 positions not included in budget for fiscal year 1960. 2 of these positions are a Special Assistant 
to the Legal Adviser, and a secretary, to advise the Under Secretary on legal aspects of the Development 
Loan Fund operations. 6 of the positions are for work on a ‘‘Digest of International Law,” concerning 
which the Senate report of last year recommended ‘‘that additional staff be allocated to the Office of the 
Legal Adviser to prepare the new ‘Digest of International Law’ in order that it may be completed by March 
1963.” In reprograming its funds to meet new and changing priorities, the Department authorized these 
additional positions to this Office. 
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Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 





Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Object classification 











Man-} Amount | Man-} Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount 




















years years years years 
ee —_—_ — | a 
Ql Personal services: 
WAE employment....-_....|-..-- $1,949 | 0.1 $880 | 0.1 SRO) 
Temporary employment - _- aa 883 1.1 3, 850 ae GO. nase tarctiou 
Overtime and holiday pay--. 2, 938 2, 475 2, 475 
Total personal services - -- 5, 770 1,2 7, 205 - | 7, 205 : | 
a ial ‘ 1, 744 2, 000 ek J eee eee 
15 Taxes and assessments. ._. ae 106 200 200 | 
Total nonsalary obligations_- 1 850 | | 2, 200 2, 200 
Grand total obligations... | ae | 7, 620 | 9, 405 9, 405 | 
| 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that there is a request for six 
additional positions, which would make the number of positions in 
this Office 114. 

Do you have a general statement, Mr. Hager? 

Mr. Hacer. Yes; I do, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hacer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee as you 
know, this is my first appearance before your committee. It is a 
pleasure to meet you and | appreciate the opportunity that you have 
given me to appear before you. 

I was sworn in as the Legal Adviser of the Department of State on 
September 9, 1959. Briefly, my background is as follows: I was born 
in New York State in 1918, raised in New Jersey, where I graduated 
from Princeton in 1939. After receiving my LL.B. degree from Yale 
Law School in 1942, I spent over 3 years in military service, mostly 
overseas 

Prior to coming to the Office of the Legal Adviser, I was a partner 
in the New York law firm of Shearman, Sterling & Wright, having 
practiced in that State since 1946. 

Turning now to the Office of the Legal Adviser, I should note that 
during the past fiscal year eight positions were provided so that the 
Office could get a good start on producing a Digest of International 
Law and also handle special assignments for Under Secrets iry Dillon. 
The six positions for digest work should enable the Office to have over 
5,000 pages of manuscript prepared by June of this year. We are now 
asking for an additional six positions for work on the Digest of Inter- 
national Law so that it may be completed and available for use within 
a reasonable time. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


During the past year, the Office participated in preparation and 
negotiations relating to ‘a number of important matters such as the 
Antarctica Treaty, the Security Treaty with Japan, the organization 
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of the Inter-American Development Bank, the settlement of inter- 
national claims against Poland and Rumania, the lend-lease claims 
against Soviet Russia and the suspension of nuclear testing, and also 
the conferences of Foreign Ministers at Geneva and Santiago, the 
GATT Conference in Tokyo and a number of matters before the 
United Nations. 

During the coming year I anticipate that our workload will in no 
way diminish. I find that if anything the pressure of our work is 
increasing. 

That concludes my very brief statement. I will be pleased to 
attempt to answer any questions that you may have concerning our 
work or the budget. 


NUMBER OF LAWYERS 


Mr. Rooney. You have how many lawyers down there, Mr. Hager? 

Mr. Hacer. Right now, sir, we have 53 lawyers. We have com- 
mitments to six more who are in the clearance process at this time, and 
are expected to be in the Office—some of them this month, and all of 
them by April. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, the eight positions to which you referred in 
your statement were not included in the budget last year, were they? 

Mr. Hacer. They were not included in the request, sir. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 1954, AND PROPOSED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. How many people were in the Office of the Legal 
Adviser in 1954? 

Mr. Hacer. I am afraid I do not have that figure, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe the figure was 87 people in 1954, and now 
it is proposed that the Office of the Legal Adviser go to 114. 

That is progress. 


PERSONNEL REQUESTED FOR DIGEST OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. Hacer. Sir, I should point out that 12 of the positions in the 
114 relate to this particular special project, which would leave 102 
actually carrying on the work of the Office comparable to the work 
that was carried on in 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that these are nonrecurring 
positions, and if so, for how long? 

Mr. Hacer. Sir, it is difficult to estimate the exact length of time 
it would take to complete the digest. The best estimate I have 
received so far is that we are thinking now in terms of 24,000 pages 
of manuscript, and the estimate is that with these personnel we would 
be able to complete and have it in print by March of 1963. 

Mr. Rooney. And that would complete this project? 

Mr. Hacer. That would complete this project, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not need these 14 people after that; is 
that right? 

Mr. Hacer. Sir, we would not need these people for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. I predict right now that we will never get rid of 
those 14 people. 

Mr. Hacer. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, since we have normal 
attrition in the Office, and we lose lawyers each year, that as the 
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digest work came to a close that those vacancies that we had of a 
normal character might be filled by these trained people, or some of 
them. 

After all, they would have been trained in international law the way 
few are ever trained in that space of time. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I know that over the years the Office of the 
Legal Adviser has been a hard-working office, and they have done 
valuable service over those years. 

We will take this under advisement, Mr. Hager. 

Mr. Hacer. There is nothing I could tell you about the digest; 
is there, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. When you ask if there is nothing you can tell us 
about the digest, you might briefly for the record explain what you 
plan to do. 

Mr. Hacer. The digest would be a compilation of precedents in 
international law, drawn from statements and other precedents 
established by our Department of State and by our courts, and also 
from treaties and other sources. 

It would be of great value to the Government, and by that I mean 
not merely the Department of State or the executive branch, but also 
the courts and, I believe, the Congress. It would assemble in one 
place materials which could not otherwise be found, since a large part 
of it would come from the files of the Department. 

It would cover the period since 1944 when the well-known Hack- 
worth Digest—the last volume—was published. 

I know from my own personal experience in these brief months I 
have been Legal Adviser that it would certainly be of great value in 
the Office of the Legal Adviser. 

The existence of the former digest saves many, many hours of 
work, and enables us to perform a much better and more consistent 
job in advising the Secretary, the Department, and other parts of the 
Government on international law. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Hager. 

Mr. Hacer. Thank you, sir. 


TuurspDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1960. 


Bureau oF Economic AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 
THOMAS C. MANN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC 


AFFAIRS 


E. ALLEN FIDEL, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS 


MRS. CORNELIA N. MOSE, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs, and is to be found at page 42 of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $2,064,575, the same amount as 
appropriated for this Bureau in the current fiscal year. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 42 through 47 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow: ) 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Available 1960, base for 1961, and estimate for 1961: 
ON ee re Bt 240 
I a ee Be ee a Ba Or a cae $2, 004, 059 
RL ROE OE a ee ee ce ae $60, 516 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs is responsible for the 
development of economic aspects of overall U.S. foreign policy, assuring consist- 
ency among the various components of economic policy. 

Office of International Financial and Development Affairs has responsibility 
with respect to policies concerning foreign assistance, private investment, foreign 
economic development, international finance, lend-lease, and surplus and excess 
property abroad. 

Office of International Resources has responsibility for the development of 
policy recommendations and for the administration of approved policies and 
programs relating to international commodity problems, including fuels and 
economic defense. 

Office of International Trade has responsibility for the development of poliey 
recommendations and for the administration of approved policies and programs 
relating to international trade, restrictive business practices affecting American 
interests abroad, and the international aspects of industrial property rights. 

Office of Transport and Communications has responsibility with respect to 
international aviation, shipping, inland transport, and communication policies, 


JUSTIFICATION 


In its role of developing and implementing the overall U.S. foreign economic 
policy, the Bureau of Economic Affairs has been faced with many complex prob- 
lems during the past year. For example. the Office of International Financial 
and Development Affairs was responsible for policy advice and coordination of 
politico-economic positions with respect to some 366 loans (totaling $1,391 million) 
authorized by the Export-Import Bank, the Development Loan Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the International 
Finance Corporation. This Office also worked with other agencies in the nego- 
tiating of treaties with seven countries for the avoidance of double taxation. 
Considerable effort was devoted to the elimination of foreign restrictions on trade 
and other transactions with the United States through the media of international 
financial institutions and through bilateral negotiations. Also, the Office of 
International Financial and Development Affairs continued the administration 
of 54 lend-lease and surplus property agreements with 33 countries. 

In the field of multilateral commodity problems, the (ffice of International 
Resources was instrumental in forming an international coffee study group. The 
United States also joined other groups studying problems involving cotton, lead 
and zine, in addition to the work in already established groups. In fiscal year 
1959 this Office worked closely with the Department of Agriculture in the develop- 
ment of 23 Public Law 480 agreements providing for the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities valued at $1,184 million. The Office of International 
tesources has assisted in the development of policies to meet the problem of 
increased nationalist pressure in certain countries to revise the existing concessions 
with private companies. The Office also participated in a revision of the inter- 
national strategic controls on East-West trade. 

During fiscal year 1959, the Office of International Trade devoted much time 
on the preparations for the complex multilateral tariff negotiations being sponsored 
by the General Agreement on Paritts and Trade (GATT). During the next fiscal 


year the actual negotiations will be one of the major tasks of this Office. Other 
trade and policy problems posed for the United States by the emergence of the 
European Economic Community, the “Outer Seven,” and the proposed Latin 
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American free trade area, received close attention. This Office was also involved 
in problems of international design protection and the misuse by foreign manu- 
facturers and exporters of well-known American trademarks. 

In the field of international transport and communications, the Bureau’s Office 
of Transport and Communications prepared and coordinated positions and 
partic pated in a number of international conferences in the fields of aviation, 
maritime transport, maritime safety, international radio, and telecommunications. 
In bilateral air transport matters, this Office provided the chairmen for the U.S. 
delegation at six formal negotiations and several informal meetings. The intro- 
duction of jet aircraft by U.S. lines prior to their use by most foreign carriers is 
opening up many new problems. 

During the remainder of this year and during the coming year, the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs will be engaged in most of the problems mentioned above and 
other similar ones as well as the other normal daily activity for which the Bureau 
is responsible. No increase in positions or funds is requested for fiscal 1961. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 





i 
Actual 1959 Estimate 1960 | Estimate 1961 | Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 








ber rate ber rate ber rate ber | rate 
wNIT 
Office of the Assistant Secretary - --- 46 | $329, 198 44 | $311,949 44 | $311, 949 bod ES UA) 
Office of International Financial and | | | 
Development Affairs. ........-..-- 53 | 471,429] 50 | 438,744] 50| 438,744 |... ].- 
Office of International Resources. 48 | 428,559 | 45 | 405, 785 45 GOR, FEO london labetaancen 
Office of International Trade. | 62 528, 623 | 60 510,173 | 60 I  Eecinncria Me ee 
Office of Transport and Communica- | 
SIN a5 2 cintencemnaipeenieritaaiewmiieenbanaeas | 41 | 353,026 | 41 | 337,408 41 337, 408 don on 
Total, Bureau of Economic | 
| a Ra Sa aati EN CY 250 |2, 110,835 | 240 |2,004,059 | 240 |2,004, 059 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 


Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 


| decrease i=) 
Object classification sede EF Soe Sessa gp omnia Bch capenoniagadatsh 








| Man-| Amount Man-| Amount | Man-} Amount | Man-| Amount 
| years | years | | years | years | 
| 
01 Personal services: | | } 
WAE. employment.___.----- 1 $2,177 | 1.0] $12,770} 1.0] $12,770 ee ee 
Tem porary employment 1.5 | 5, 579 1.0 | 3,80] 1.0 BOO inci stactleccaete 
Overtime and holiday pay tipi Ree Scananes 4, 500 j_.... 4,500 |. * 
| | | | bs 
Total personal services....} 1.6] 12,554 2.0} 21,120 2. 0 21, 120 |--..--- Z 
| } : -= 
@2 Travel ee ye eee ee ‘ 43 i i es ee eee ere 
07 Other contractual services ; 2 S35 {.... 17, 587 — [7s Ge Gecnceuss acne 
ll Grants. subsidies, and contribu | | | 
tions Fea tial ane ila Se 3°8 | bacedel 750 a soils 750 | drindiiedin Si sani eet 
15 Taxes and assessments 32 25 |...0-- 25 pal we ae 
Total nonsalary obligations....|......| 45,275 ae 39, 396 |___- 39, 396 ne |---------- 
Grand total obligations___... -<-| 57, 829 |_..-.. | 60, 516 \-- bts 60, 516 ataie isha Ebssegitedo- chilaied 





Mr. Roonry. Mr. Mann, do you have a general statement? 
Mr. Mann. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mann. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you once again in support 
of the budgetary requirements for the Bureau of Economic Affairs for 
fiscal year 1961. In this statement I would like to discuss briefly the 
work of the Bureau of Economic Affairs and our current programs and 
objectives. 

The Bureau played a vigorous role in promoting the elimination of 
trade and exchange restrictions affecting U.S. exports of goods and 
services, particularly following the restoration of European currency 
convertibility in December 1958. This program pursued bilaterally 
and through such multilateral institutions as the International 
Monetary Fund, Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), and General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
contributed significantly to the marked reduction in foreign restric- 
tions. In 1959 there were 12 countries that moved subst antially 
toward eliminating restrictions hindering U.S. exports. Progress of 
this kind has benefited and should continue to benefit the U.S. balance 
of payments. 

The staff of the Economic Bureau also worked with others concerned 
to protect U.S. interests which may be affected by the European 
Economic Community and other emerging regional economic arrange- 
ments. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


During 1959, the Office of International Trade worked on 11 treaties 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation, important for American 
enterprise and investment abroad. ‘Treaties were recently signed with 
Pakistan and France. ‘Treaties with Denmark and Muscat will enter 
into force in the near future. Negotiations are in advanced stages 
with Austria, Belgium, and Vietnam. 

Also needing attention in 1959 were the international aspects af 
antidumping cases, the buy American legislation, and the national 
security and escape clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Act. 

During the past year, we have devoted much time to preparations 
for the 1960 tariff negotiations to be held under GATT. Leading 
the work of the Trade Agreements Committee and organizing and 
directing the 12 negotiating teams that will go to Geneva has proven 
a complex task. The tariff negotiations commence next fall and the 
United States will be negotiating for many months with at least 20 
countries. This work will be a major project for the Economic Bureau 
and the results of these negotiations will provide expanded opportuni- 
ties for U.S. exports. 

Consideration is being given to adherence to a proposed arrangement 
for the international registration of industrial designs. Several inter- 
national agreements for the exchange of patent rights and technical 
information for mutual defense purposes are in the process of negotia- 
tion. In addition, the Bureau will be engaged in preparing imple- 
menting legislation pertaining to the revised International Convention 
for the Protection of Industrial Property. 
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OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT AFFAIRS 


The Office of International Financial and Development Affairs 
continue »d to make policy recommendations and develop the Depart- 
ment’s position on loans by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and De -velopme nt, investments by the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, and drawings on the Inter national Monet tary Fund submitted to 
the National Advisor y Council. Similarly, this Office made policy 
recommendations and coordinated the De ypartment’s position on the 
development lending activities of the Development Loan Fund and 
the Ex port-Import “Bank. The establishment of two new lending 
agencies, the Inter-American Development Bank and prospec tively 
the Inter national Development Association will increase the workload 
of this Office, since the lending operations and policies of these new 
agencies will need to be examined on a continuing basis for consistency 
with U.S. foreign policy and coordinated with loan operations of ex- 
isting banking institutions. 

We participated in a large number of international conferences, such 
as the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), regional commissions 
of the U.N., and the Colombo plan which considered problems of 
investment and economic growth. For many of these, the Office was 
responsible for formulating and often for presenting the U.S. position. 

This Office also continued as the focal point in the Department for 
foreign currency problems—such as, exchange rates, monetary 
stability, conve rtibility, and for the foreign policy aspects of questions 
arising under the foreign assets control regulations. The Office 
assisted in the de ‘velopment of monetary stabilization programs 
initiated in many of the less developed countries, for example, 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Peru, and Turkey. 

In 1959, the Economic Bureau participated in seven income tax 
treaty negotiations. Of this group, a treaty was signed with India, 
and substantial agreement reached with four other countries, These 
treaties, together with the investment guaranty program will stimulate 
necessary private foreign investment. 

The Economic Bureau continued its administration of 54 lend-lease 
and surplus property agreements with 33 countries. During 1959, the 
Bureau also provided guidance to other agencies and our Embassies 
for the conclusion of agreements with the Governments of China, 
Korea, and Turkey, under Public Law 152, covering U.S. foreign 
excess property disposal operations. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES 


The Office of International Resources was successful last year in 
assisting the furtherance of U.S. interests in several primary 
commodity problems. Particularly, we are able to contribute to the 
following: Coffee producers concluded a short-term export control 
agreement, and studies of the long-term problem of overproduction 
were initiated by the Coffee Study Group. A new study group for 
lead and zine was established and, as a result of international diseus- 
sions, voluntary cutbacks in exports and production were made by 
major foreign producers. A new improved International Sugar 
Agreement entered into force with U.S. participation, as did a new 
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International Wheat Agreement. Staff of the Economic Bureau algo 
participated in the international study groups for cocoa, cotton, and 
rubber. I might note that the demand of the less developed countries 
for international consideration and action in the commodity field 
resulted in including these problems on the agenda of most major 
international meetings. In many of these meetings, the Economic 
Bureau provided the leadership on the U:S. side. 

During the 5-year period through 1959, agreements under Public 
Law 480 for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities valued at 
approximately $5.8 billion have been negotiated with 38 countries, 
We worked with other agencies in these sales and in the determination 
of the various uses of foreign currencies generated by them. 

The Bureau of Economic Affairs devoted considerable attention to 
controlling trade in strategic products with the Sino-Soviet. bloe. 
Close working relations continued with other interested agencies as 
well as collaboration with free world countries. 


OFFICE OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Aviation Division held 12 consultations last year on bilateral 
air transport matters and approximately 20 are expected this year, 
The general introduction of long-range jet aircraft will intensify prob- 
lems in this field and require increasing attention to protect U.S, 
interests. 

The Shipping Division will coordinate, for the United States, the 
implementation of recommendations expected from the conference 
scheduled in London next May for revision of the International Con- 
vention for the Safety of Life at Sea, and the International Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea. The Division will also prepare for 
U.S. participation in the Second Assembly of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCQO), as well as other meet- 
ings concerning shipping matters, during fiscal 1961. In addition, 
planning is underway for conferences to revise the International Con- 
vention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil. 

The Telecommunications Division coordinates our participation in 
international telecommunications activities, as well as the implemen- 
tation of the resultant treaties and agreements. The new Geneva 
International Telecommunications Union (ITU) Convention and Ra- 
dio Regulations containing revised frequency allocations will be in 
force in 1961, and countries will be working out plans nationally to 
shift frequencies to various services under the new allocations table. 
This Division will also be engaged in leading the final preparations 
for the International Telephone and Telegraph Consultative Commit- 
tee Plenary Assembly scheduled in New Delhi during fiscal 1961. 

Our budget requirements do not represent an increase over last 
year. To carry out our responsibilities during fiscal 1961, we are 
requesting 240 positions at an annual rate of $2,004,059 and $60,516 
for miscellaneous salary and nonsalary expenses, which is the same 
as that authorized for the current fiscal year. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions the committee may have, 
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AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Roonry. Now, how many agreements under Public Law 480 

have you negotiated in the past year? 

Mr. Mann. I have that here, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

As of September 30, 1959, the total value of agreements signed in 
fiscal year 1960 was $58 million. 

Mr. Rooney. As of what date? 

Mr. Mann. As of September 30, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you speaking of agreements? 

Mr. Mann. May I ask a question here in order to get this clarified? 

This is for what period of time? 

Mr. Fipveu. This is for the first 9 months, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a calendar year you are talking about? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit the amount. We have been 
negotiating many agreements. 

Mr. Rooney. I was not interested in the amount so much as I 
was in the number of agreements in the past year 

Mr. Mann. I do not have the total number, but it involved some 
dozen or more countries, and in some cases more than one agreement 
for each country. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES FOR EXPENSES OF DIPLOMATIC ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. In any agreement with any country did you fail to 
include a provision to use the foreign currencies generated under 
Public Law 480 for the expenses of our diplomatic establishment or 
establishments in that country? 

Mr. Mann. To my knowledge, we did not, Mr. Chairman, but 
here again | would like the privilege of furnishing this information 
for the record. 

Each of these agreements—and we signed a great many of them— 
is very complex. , 

Mr. Rooney. Is there not someone here who can give us that infor- 
mation? Because if the answer were the other way, that you did nego- 
tiate agreements and did not make such a provision, I would like to 
pursue the question as to why you did not. 

Mr. Mann. I think we can get it over the telephone fairly soon. 
I have just been told that the total number of agreements negotiated 
during fiscal 1959 was 23 

Mr. Rooney. Now, of the 23, were there any that did not contain 
a provision for the use of these foreign currencies generated under 
Public Law 480 for the cost of our diplomatic establishment, or 
establishments, in that country? 

Mr. Mann. I am sure that in most of them, and in perhaps all of 
them; but I will have to check this, Mr. Chairman. However, | 
can do that right now, if you would like for me to go and make the 
telephone call. It may take several minutes to get the data together. 
We have to look through the files for it. 

Mr. Rooney. Insert that information at this point in the record, 
and perhaps I can get something out of vou this way. 
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(The information supplied follows:) 


Twenty-three Public Law 480, title I, agreements were negotiated with 17 
foreign governments during fiscal year 1959. In each of these agreements a por- 
tion of the local currency proceeds of the sale was set aside for use under section 
104(f) of Public Law 480 “to pay U.S. obligations abroad.’’ While title I agree. 
ments under Public Law 480 do not expressly refer to our diplomatic estab- 
lishments, currencies set aside under section 104(f) are available for defraying the 
costs of operating our diplomatic establishments abroad. The procedure is for 
these currencies to be deposited in an account which is under the control of the 
Treasury Department. ‘The Treasury Department then sells this currency for 
dollars to the Department of State and other agencies which in turn use them to 
defray their operating expenses in foreign countries including costs of maintaining 
diplomatic missions. 

Under Public Law 480 agreements signed from the beginning of the program 
through December 31, 1959, a total of $651,017,000 was set aside for use under 
section 104(f). 

Mr. Roonry. What is the policy of your area with regard to nego- 
tiating such agreements and including the use of unlimited foreign 
currencies for the cost of our diplomatic establishments? 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Chairman, I believe the practice is that the various 
agencies which can use local currencies are requested to submit an 
estimate of their needs and that each one of these cases is considered 
on a case-by-case basis. I am unable to state whether there is a 
rigid rule that we will not conclude an agreement without specific 
provision for this. 

There are some 20 or more uses provided by law, and the currency 
generated is always divided up among the various uses provided by 
C onegress. 

Mr. Rooney. Why would you not make this the No. 1 requirement 
in every agreement, that there be unlimited use of these funds for the 
cost of our diplomatic establishments? 

Mr. Mann. We do have an unqualified rule of setting aside a cer- 
tain amount of the currencies generated under any Public Law 480 
agreement for U.S. uses in general. This is the invariable rule. 

You are asking whether among some 20 possible U.S. uses we have 
invariably in each case set aside a sum of money in each agreement for 
one particular U.S. use? This is what I have to look up. 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, it is from the amount earmarked 
for U.S. Treasury uses, that we get foreign currencies needed to oper- 
ate our diplomatic establishments. However, these currencies are not 
free since we must buy the currencies from the Treasury with dollar 
appropriations. 

Mr. Mann. The Congressman, I think, is talking about 104(f). 

Mr. Crockett. I believe so. 

Mr. Mann. This is payment of U.S. obligations. 

Mr. Crockett. This is the amount set aside for all U.S. Treasury 
uses, and includes any amounts needed by the diplomatic establish- 
ments. 

Mr. Mann. I think this is it. 

Mr. Rooney. I am still interested in the answers to whether or not 
there have been any agreements negotiated whereby we could not use 
them, and the reason for these questions, Mr. Crockett, is that fora 
number of years we have gone into this and insisted that these agree- 
ments, which we found in the past did not provide for our use of these 
currencies for the cost of the diplomatic establishments, have such a 
provision. 
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Mr. Mann. | am sure that the general rule, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we do this. I would assume that we do it in every case. 

Mr. Rooney. And, of course, it is understood when I say that,that 
these currencies must be purchased from the Treasury by way of 
appropriations? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. By way of appropriated dollars? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. Rooney. Now, what does the Office of International Trade do? 

Mr. Mann. The Office of International Trade is responsible for 
negotiations with foreign governments, which relate to trade, for 
negotiations within GATT, for consultations on trade problems arising 
from the “Outer 7,” and the Common Market, commonly referred to 

as the “Six,” as well as advising on other regional trading arrange- 

ments, such as those which are now taking place i in Latin America, 
for negotiating with governments for the removal of restrictions against 
the dollar area, whether i in the form of quotas or licensing procedures 
or other tec hniques and, in general, for promoting foreign trade. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what do you mean by “promoting foreign 
trade’’? 

Mr. Mann. Well, I think that it is primarily a matter of keeping 
informed on what the trade policies of other governments are and, in 
close collaboration with the Department of Commerce, making repre- 
sentations when called for, in preparing position papers for the GATT 
negotiations which are coming up, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. When you get this information, what do you do 
with it? 

Mr. Mann. It depends upon what the information is. If the infor- 
mation indicates that there is a discrimination against the United 
States, we make representations to the government concerned, either 
bilaterally or through the GATT. There are two major meetings 
held yearly under GATT, and in addition we are in constant negotia- 
tion with governments on trade matters. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have inquiries or communications from the 
American business community in connection with international trade? 

Mr. Mann. No, sir, I think that falls in the province of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The direct relationship between the Govern- 


ment and businessmen in the U.S. trading community belongs to the 
Department of Commerce. 


AIRLINE FRANCHISE NEGOTIATIONS WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. In your Office of Transport and Communications, you 
negotiate these agreements with foreign governments concerning 
franchises for foreign airlines to fly in the United States? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. Those negotiations are going on almost 
continuously. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with the KLM application to fly 
Los Angeles to Amsterdam? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the status of that? 
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Mr. Mann. We have been unable to reach agreement with the 
Netherlands Government in respect to their desire for an additional 
route to fly via the so-called polar route—the northern route to Logs 
Angeles. 

Mr. Roonrey. Why? 

Mr. Mann. May I go off the record, here, Mr. Chairman? This is 
something that is very sensitive in the internal politics of the Nether- 
lands. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, at this moment we will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mann. We have been unable to reach agreement and negotia- 
tions have been suspended. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose I asked the question, Is it your contention 
that the application should not be granted? 

Mr. Mann. Our position is that we should not, and that they are not 
entitled to this route under the agreement. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

Mr. Magnuson? 


STATUS OF RUSSIAN LEND-LEASE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Macnuson. Do I understand you administer the lend-lease 
agreements with foreign countries? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is going on with Russia? 

Mr. Mann. The negotiations with the Russians were terminated 
with no agreement. 

Mr. MacGnvuson. Are they making any payments? 

Mr. Mann. No, sir; not for pre-V—J Day lend-lease. We have 
never agreed with the Russians on the total sum, much less on an 
amortization schedule. 

Mr. Macnuson. Have they ever made any payments on the lend- 
lease program? 

Mr. Mann. To my knowledge they have not, Mr. Congressman. 
But there are several agreements governing assistance to our allies at 
that time, and they deal with different categories of aid. I am not 
familiar with all of those agreements, but my impression is that the 
Soviet Union has made no payments whatever on what we usually 
refer to as wartime lend-lease. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you have a general idea of what they owe us as 
a result of that assistance? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. We furnished the Soviet Union, during the 
full course of the war, with material valued at $10.8 billion. In 
settlements with lend-lease recipient countries, allowance was made 
for equipment which was destroyed in battle, worn out, et cetera. 
The settlements with the United Kingdom and all other countries 
have been according to a formula based in part on the amount of 
equipment which was on hand after the termination of hostilities 
and the value of that equipment calculated by means of various 
formulas so that it is very hard to say, if you take into account the 
pattern of negotiations with other countries, what the precise amount 
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would be. We presented to the Russians a certain figure and they 
presented a figure which was much smaller. We were unable to 
ree. 

‘Mr. Maanuson. Have they returned any vessels or anything like 
that? 

Mr. Mann. I believe that some vessels were returned and others 
were not returned, Mr. Congressman. ‘This is a very large file going 
back many years and it has been some months since I thumbed 
through it but I think some vessels were returned and others were 
not. Part of this settlement involves the disposition of additional 
vessels. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you yield? 

Mr. Maanuson. I yield. 

Mr. Sixes. Did the $10.8 billion include those items which were 
lost in the process of delivery? We lost a great deal of material off 
Murmansk in our efforts to deliver it to the Russians. Is that 
charged to us or to them? 

Mr. Mann. It may well include the cost to us of all assistance 
furnished to Russia, including that lost. I am not sure about 
this, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually we negotiated with them for a very small 
percentage of the total amount that we furnished them, did we not? 
What was the amount we negotiated for? 

Mr. Mann. We have made certain settlement offers at various 
times. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not an answer to my question. Put it in dol- 
lars and cents, please. 

Mr. Mann. The estimated value of material on hand on V-J Day 
was $2.6 billion. 

Mr. Sikxs. Just a minute. There is a lot of difference between 
$2.6 billion and $10.8 billion. What happened to the rest of it? 

Mr. Mann. Some of it was presumably lost either in route or in 
action. Some of it was worn out. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it true that the Russians were interested in nego- 
tiating only in payment for the new leftover equipment? And i 
that what we agreed to? 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Congressman, with all due respect, I doubt 
whether any war equipment was brand new at the end of the war, 
if it had seen service. 

Mr. Sikes. It cost us money and sometimes blood and bodies. 
The question is, Did we seek to charge off equipment and supplies to 
them on the basis of what it cost the American taxpayer or on what 
they said the leftover equipment and supplies were worth to them 
at the end of the war? I am trying to find out how you negotiated. 

Mr. Mann. I have never personally conducted one of these negoti- 
ations. I will be glad to insert a statement. As I said, a formula was 
worke? out which made allowances for equipment whic h was destroyed 
in action and equipment which was worn out in action. This formula 
took into account the ability of Western European recipent countries 
to repay in view of the dollar gap which existed at that time. 
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Mr. Stxes. The United States has beea very soft about this whole 
thing. Tell me what.we actually asked them to pay us back. Do 
you have any fixed amount at any specific date? 

Mr. Mann. During 1947-48 we offered to settle for a total of 
$1.3 billion and the Russians at that time made a counteroffer of $170 
million. We were unable to agree. In 1951 and 1952 the Soviet 
offer was raised to $300 million and the United States requested 
$800 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that the last figure? 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Bohlen conducted the negotiations, Mr. Congress- 
man. I did not personally conduct them. I hesitate to be too ex- 
plicit as to what was said during the negotiation which took place last 
month. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not know what we offered to settle for then? 

Mr. Mann. I don’t know at this moment; no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But you are in charge of the program? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. I knew at the time, Mr. Congressman, 
This was not just an offer of money, but also a question of ships. 

Mr. Sixes. As I recall it the last thing I saw in the press was that 
we had about decided to accept whatever the Russians wanted to 
give us and then when they saw they were getting ahead in the ne- 
gotiations they added some new strings, like: ‘“‘Give us some trade 
concessions and loan us some money.”’ Isn’t that about the size of it? 

Mr. Mann. The Russians asked for a removal of certain U5. 
legislative restrictions involving credit and trade. I do not think 
that we lost interest in the amount of money involved. There were 
several issues. The amount was one of them. 

Mr. Sixes. I would say if we reduced our claim from $10 billion 
plus to $300 million we have substantially lost interest. We will be 
better off not to resume the negotiations if we can’t negotiate any 
better than that. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Congressman, the $300 million figure was the 
Russian figure, not the U.S. figure. 

Mr. Rooney. That was the Russian figure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Did we ask for $1.3 billion in 1947-48? 

Mr. Mann. $1.3 billion in 1947-48. 

Mr. Maenuson. Earlier, didn’t you give us a figure of a couple of 
years earlier that was on the order of 2 or 3 billion? 
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Mr. Mann. No, sir. I said that the value of the equipment which 
remained in Russian hands at the end of hostilities was estimated at 
$2.6 billion. These figures are all very general, as you will appreciate. 

Mr. Macnusox. Is that a U.S. figure or Russian figure? 

Mr. Mann. That was our estimate. I couldn’t tell you the details 
of how this estimate was arrived at. It was made some years ago. 

Mr. Sixus. Is this on about the same par with our settlements with 
other countries on lend-lease? 

Mr. Mann. I think the figures that we have offered to settle for 
are on & par with the figures or with the formula and figures that we 
accepted from other countries, such as the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Sixes. What other countries have actually paid the reduced 
figures that we offered to settle for? 

Mr. Mann. There were some 54 lend-lease and surplus property 
agreements made with 33 countries during the course of the war. In 
the 2 years that I have been in this position the only one that has 
come to my attention, Mr. Congressman, as not having been made 
the subject of some settlement is the Russian one. However , if you 
will let me check a minute, I will see if there are any other coun- 
tries. I find that in addition to Russia, lend-lease settlements have 
not been reached with either China, Greece, Saudi Arabia, or Bolivia. 


STATUS OF LEND-LEASE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Sikxs. I think it might be useful if we could have some kind 
of report on this whole situation for the committee’s purposes and for 
the record, if the chairman wishes it for the record. I would like to 
know what the countries have paid, the amounts they paid, the 
amounts which we furnished to them. I do not propose to make this 
a matter of particular emphasis because | realize we were all fighting 
the war together and I think we would have given it to them if it had 
been necessary to do that. We are that kind of people. I am just 
curious to have a recapitulation of this situation at this time, if you 
would make it available to us. 

Mr. Mann. We have all of this. We will be happy to do that, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. You may insert it in the record at this 
point. 

(The information supplied follows:) 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 


TRADE WITH THE U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Mann, did the Bureau play any role or part 
in promoting the elimination of trade or exchange restrictions affecting 
the U.S. export of goods and services to the Soviet Union this past 
year? 

Mr. Mann. Restrictions affecting U.S. exports of goods to the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Promoting elimination of trade and exchange 
restrictions. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Lipscomb, Russia trades through state trading 
corporations. I am not aware of the fact that there are any legal 
inhibitions in Russian law on a state trading corporation’s buying 
from the United States. We gave a great deal of attention to the 
problem of restricting trade in strategic goods through COCOM. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, this statement in the second para- 
graph where you say the Bureau played a vigorous role in promoting 
elimination of trade and exchange restrictions does not pertain to the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. I think that is accurate. This wouldn’t 
apply to the elimination of any restrictions in countries where no 
restrictions existed. This would be, I think, implicitly limited to 
countries where they did have restrictions; largely to the Western 
European countries and Japan. I might explain that during the 
days of the so-called dollar gap, when gold and dollar resources of 
these countries were very low, they took “advantage of the exceptions 
permitted under G ATT, which enabled them to impose certain 
quantitative restrictions through various techniques on the importa- 
tion of goods from the so-called dollar area, which would include 
Canada and the United States especially. This was done for the 
purpose of conserving dollars and preventing a balance-of-payments 
crisis. Recently, Europe achieved convertibility and their gold and 
dollar balances are now at a very satisfactory level so that our con- 
tention has been that the basis for these restrictions under GATT no 
longer exists and that these restrictions should be removed forthwith. 

We have spent a lot of time on this and with considerable success, 
although we still have a long way to go. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does your Bureau have any role in promoting trade 
with the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Mann. Promoting trade with the Soviet Union? I wouldn’t 
say that we spend any time on trying to promote a higher level of 
U.S. exports to the Soviet Union, no, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. May I ask it this way: Are you promoting trade 
between the United States and the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Mann. We have participated in discussions as to whether trade 
with the Soviet Union in peaceful goods is in the U.S. national interest 
and official statements have been made in the affirmative along this 
line. We have given consideration to the general policy problem. 
To my knowledge there is no concrete program that we are engaged in 
to stimulate a desire on the part of Russian trading corporations to 
import more goods from the United States. We do participate in 
interde :partmental committees which advise the Secretary of Com- 
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merce as to whether he should issue a license for items which are in 
the gray zone and require a license. We work on this, but I think 
this would not be within the technical definition of “trade promotion,” 
as I understand it. 


RELATIONS WITH TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Lipscoms. If the Tariff Commission has an application before 
it to raise the tariff on an item such as cotton and textiles, does your 
Bureau take any part in advising the Tariff Commission of your 
position? 

Mr. Mann. No, sir. The Tariff Commission is a semijudicial body 
and they do-not ask us for opinions anymore than a court would, nor 
would we volunteer any opinions. In preparation for tariff negotia- 
tions the law provides that upon publication of the list of products to 
be considered for possible negotiation of concessions, each item which 
has been listed as a subject of possible negotiation is sent to the Tariff 
Commission, which has the responsibility of deciding where the peril 

oint is. This peril point could either be above the present tariff 
evel or it could be below it. If it is above it an escape clause investiga- 
tion must be instituted. If it is at the present level we could negotiate 
a concession, but if we exceed the peril point the President must explain 
his reason for so doing to the Congress. 


SALE OF TEXTILE MILL TO U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Lipscoms. Did your Bureau participate or advise any other 
agency of Government in regards to the sale of a complete textile 
mill, one of the largest in the world, to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Mann. I am aware that a manufacturer in this country con- 
tracted to furnish such a textile plant. I myself am not aware that 
our opinion was requested on this, but I would be a little bit hesitant 
to say, the Government being what it is, that no official from any 
other department ever called any official in the State Department 
and asked about it. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Isn’t there a committee made up of Commerce, 
Treasury, and the State De partment that surveys items of this sort 
being sold to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. The U.S. export control list is administered 
by the Department of Commerce. There is an Interdepartmental 
Advisory Committee which considers item by item those goods which 
require a special export license before they can be shipped. Now, 
whether a textile mill or textile plant requires such a license is some- 
thing I would have to inquire into because these lists are very long 
and the “y are constantly changing. Whether anybody was asked 
about this in Government, I wouldn’t know at this time. 

Mr. Lirscomrs. You mean the exporter would not have to have 
a license to build a plant such as this in the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Mann. There are a number of items on the Commerce list 
which do require an export license. There are many items which are 
not on this list and which may be traded without any special Govern- 
ment export permit. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would a situation such as this come to the attention 
of your Bureau? 
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For instance, an industry of our country is selling equipment and 
building a complete textile plant in the Soviet Union at the same 
time the textile industry of the United States, is applying to the 
Tariff Commission for some protection. Does this come within the 
surveillance of your Bureau? 

Mr. Mann. Only if some Government regulation or law r requires 
an export license. Otherwise, a manufacturer under our system is free 
to sell to the Soviet Union. They usually make their own direct 
contacts. They negotiate terms for sale and purchase and if it is 
not prohibited by law, they trade. There is a certain level of trade 
in so-called peac eful goods ‘between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. It is not very large, but it exists. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then you cannot answer me that this textile plant 
required an export license? 

Mr. Mann. No, sir. I would have to look at the list and see whether 
textile machinery is on the Department of Commerce list. I wouldn’t 
know without looking at the list. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And if it is on the list, you would have been con- 
sulted? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 


ANTIDUMPING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Liescoms. In your statement you also said that you are giving 
lots of attention to the aspects of antidumping cases. . 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Would the sale of Soviet automobiles in the United 
States come to the Bureau’s attention under the antidumping? 

Mr. Mann. No, sir. Antidumping, again, is based on certain laws 
of Congress as supplemented by certain Government regulations of 
the Treasury Department. A typical case of “dumping” is where a 
country, in order to promote its exports will grant a more favorable 
rate of exchange for exports than it does for sales in the domestic 
market and in those cases we impose what we call a countervailing 
duty to compensate for the export subsidy. 

Mr. Liescoms. In other words, an automobile that would cost in 
American money $5,000 to $6,000 in Russia and is sold over here for 
$1,600 to $2,000 is not considered to be dumped on the American 
market? 

Mr. Mann. I wouldn’t say. I think it depends on whether the 
Russian Government is subsidizing the exports of automobiles to this 
market. 

I must say that this whole problem of trade with the Soviet Union 
is relatively a new problem. Although the trade is still very small, 
there are many problems, such as the one you raised. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Mann, one of the most important problems the 
State Department has before it today is the Russian economic front. 

Mr. Mann. It is important, Mr. Lipscomb, but it is also new. The 
problem of how you deal with a hundred or a thousand different 
questions that will arise, not only with us, but with the whole free 
world, in dealing with a state trading corporation, which has no profit 
incentive and an entirely different way of engaging in international 
trade, is something we are going to have to work on as they arise. 
[It is important. I recognize that. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Does your Bureau have the responsibility in this 
area? 
Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OFFICE OF COMMUNIST ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Lipscoms. What is the relationship between the new Bureau 
that was set up this year under Mr. Dillon’s office and your Bureau? 

Mr. Mann. Well, the positions that were set up in Mr. Dillon’s 
office, I think there were some 16 of them, are not a bureau in the 
same sense that the Economic Bureau is. They are limited to policy 
planning on how to counter the Soviet economic offensive which is 
directed primarily to the underdeveloped part of the world. I would 
say in a sentence this is their principal responsibility. This is quite 
different from the field we are talking about now. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You consider it not a duplication? 

Mr. Mann. No, sir. I can assure you there is no duplication in 
this field. We deal with trade; they deal with planning—on how 
you counter the Soviet offensive between Russia and other countries. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Mann, last year you and I had a discussion, 
I believe, along these same lines, and if I didn’t say it last year, I am 
going to say it this year for sure: I think you had better give some 
attention to this field and this area and not keep considering it a 
new problem. It is with us. We are confronted with it. 1 think 
it is a very serious thing. 

Mr. Many. I would like to say, Mr. Lipscomb, that we have given 
a great deal of attention to this, not only inside the Bureau but we 
have talked with companies which are affected by it. There are 
many ramifications to this problem—the rising export of Russian oil, 
for example, the effect of this on markets, the effect of de spriving 
Near Eastern and Latin American oil producing countries of their 
markets in oil. I simply say that this is the first time in international 
trading that the free world has been faced with exactly this type of 
problem and we are steadily working on it and consulting with other 
Governments on it and consulting with American business men who 
are affected. But we do not have all the answers yet. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there anyone in your shop or any other agency of 
Government whose business it is to see that people worldwide are 
informed of the facts when Mikoyan announces that he has bought 
so many million pounds of Cuban sugar but neglects to tell the price, 
when actually the price is less than the world market, whereas we 
still are paying the Cubans a very substantial subsidy? That is 
information that should be ge nerally known. 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. This is primarily the responsibility of the 
USIA. The wire services in this case, I thought, did a pretty good 
job. The one that I saw pointed out that they bought—was it 
470, 000 tons of sugar—at a price which was under 3 cents, and this 
article pointed out that the U.S. price was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually, the price to the Russians is less than the 
world market. That is the significant thing. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Liescoms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Mann, and gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 11, 1960. 


BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 
HUGH S. CUMMING, JR., DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE AND RE- 
SEARCH 


JOSEPH T. BARTOS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTEL- 
GENCE AND RESEARCH 


EARL W. 8S. CHURCHILL, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF INTELLI- 
GENCE AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Roonry. The last item to which we shall direct our attention 
this afternoon is that for the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
which appears beginning at page 48 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 
The request is in the amount of $2,849,899, an increase of $66,210 


over the amount appropriated for the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point insert in the record pages 48 through 55 of the 
justifications. To grant the requested increase would entail adding 
six new positions to the payroll at a cost of $49,980. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 

















din * eg te 
| Positions Annual rate | Other ex- 
| pense 
Fiscal year 1960 availability and base for 1961_...............- 358 $2, 702, 314 | $81, 375 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: 
STOR A GI a ‘4 .| 6 | 49, 980 12,17 
SeUOINNS GIN Tens oe kcdnncetednndenccan tice tocuak |--- = ooen en on~ foo eesninnenea | 4, 060 
Total program increases_...............- ibis hedtieindinaiaiie 6 49, 980 | 16, 230 
Total appropriation estimate, 1961................-...-. 364 | 2,7 752, 204 | 97, 605 
| 





STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR), by direction of the National 
Security Council (NSC), is responsible for the collection, evaluation, and pro- 
duction of all political, sociological, cultural, and psychological intelligence on 
foreign areas which the Government needs. INR is also responsible for the col- 
lection, evaluation, and production of such economic and scientifie intelligence 
as the Department recuires for its own needs and for certain special source intel- 
ligenece of various kinds. In addition, INR is responsible to the Department 
and to other agencies concerned for the procurement of publications and maps 


published in foreign countries and for providing the Department with central 
library services. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF INR 


Departmental intelligence: Advice and consultation to the Secretary, the 
Policy Planning Staff, and other principal officers of the Department, bringing to 
bear on major policy issues the intelligenee resources of both the ‘Departme “nt 
and the national intelligence community. 

Interagency coordination: Representation to other intelligence agencies 
individually, and to the national intelligence community as a whole, of the De- 
partment’s vital intelligence interests. Liaison with other intelligence agencies 
coordinating mechanisms and procedures, and for the cooperative procurement 
and interchange of information and intelligence. 

3. National intelligence: Preparation and presentation of politico-economie 
drafts constituting departmental contributions to national intelligence estimates, 
required by the President and the National Security Council. 

4. Foreign Service liaison: Pre sparation and transmittal to the Foreign Service 
of collection and reporting requirements, for information and foreign publications, 
to meet the intelligence needs of the Department and the intelligence community, 

5. General intelligence production: Production of intelligence analyses and 
evaluation on political, economic, and sociological aspects of high-le vel policy 
problems. Provision of biographic background information on foreign personages 
of political, economic, and sociological interests that are of significance to U.S 
foreign relations and policies. 

6. General intelligence collection and dissemination: Provision of information 
and raw intelligence materials from all possible sources to officers of the Depart- 
ment and other Federal agencies. Sources of data and information are: 

Foreign Service reports. 

Foreign publications. 

Foreign broadcasts. 

Military attaché reports. 

CIA sources. 

Special intelligence sources. 

Interrogation of defectors, displaced persons, etc. 

Reports by American nationals abroad and returning American travelers, 

Reports on foreign nationality groups in the United States (supplied by 
FBI) 


7. Library service: Operation of the Department's library. 


ORGANIZATION OF INR 
Office of the Director. 
Office of Research and Analysis for America Republies. 
Office of Research and Analysis for Asia. 
Office of Research and Analysis for Mid-East and Africa. 
Office of Researh and Analysis for Sino-Soviet Bloc. 
Office of Research and Analysis for Western Europe. 
Office of Current Intelligence Indications. 
Office of Functional and Biographic Intelligence. 
Office of Intelligence Resources and Coordination. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The overall quantitative intelligence production of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research is expected to continue in fiscal year 1961, and in 1960, at approxi- 
mately the same level as the production for 1959. The kinds of intelligence will, 
of course, vary from year to vear because of changes in national and other external 
demands, departmental requirements, and the number and extent of crises. A 
comparison of production for 1958 and 1959, shown in the following table, indi- 
cates increases as well as decreases in certain items, although overall the 1959 
production is considered to be somewhat greater quantitatively than in 1958. 
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Units of production 






Kinds of intelligence 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 

Current intelligence (briefs, peeeenapepeNaA) a SEA dE gc cpettbadesnsaws 1,022 
TOAIBNNES TOP OTE... ncn cnnncocncnndecownncccanccnnnccnccosecenesesccenenssene 359 
i: - vcukcnndedbobelinn Secbubeuskdiuneaays shudnwelbbedeed 3 
Biographic intelligence: 

i vdcconhidcwdabdambanguwdianetianniteantmanbnewp=sleeunten 16 

ND OUD i ocis acim pciseaedbemslewodeiainas buiiniditins untiicuiens 37 

IID, (3... ccc ciemineuedmagineetadeessshreracimnbaelee 5 

ERR EERE SRS 18. FT eS a 5, 185 
Contributions to national intelligence estimates__...............-....-.-..--- 69 
ED OCOENIIS «. <.. cocccoddtisdennanemncedcbilubbanspdeanccmecnwas 82 








Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 

Political activities, six positions, $49,980 annual rate; $12,170 publications 
procurement. 

Economic activities, $4,060 publications procurement. 

Briefing-indications ‘officer (BIO) function: Six (GS-12) positions are requested 
to establish, on a permanent basis, an around-the-clock operation as required by 
a National Security Council (NSC) intelligence directive dated September 1958 
and which experience has proved to be of utmost necessity during crises and other 
periods of critical international diplomacy. During the Lebanese crisis of July 
1958, INR utilized, on a temporary ad hoc basis, personnel for a 24-hour briefing- 
indications operation. The Department is the only major component of the 
intelligence community which does not have this function satisfactorily estab- 
lished, and the Lebanese crisis, followed by the offshore island (Taiwan) and 
Berlin crises, pointed up the necessity for this service on a permanent basis. 

The function consists of the review, evaluation, and analysis of incoming ‘“‘raw”’ 
intelligence materials on a continuing basis, to screen quickly those political, 
economic, diplomatic, and psychological indications which point to developments 
that may have an adverse impact on the national security and current foreign 
policy. The tunction has been continued periodically on a rotating basis by the 
temporary detail of Foreign Service officers from the producing research units 
of the Bureau, but this procedure has been unsatisfactory because, while it adds 
to the sensitiveness of the INR “alert,” it diminishes the capabilities of the re- 
search offices to back up the work in this area. The continued diversion of these 
officers adds to the difficulties of their home offices in carrying out their basic 
responsibilities. Of more importance is the fact that permanently assigned per- 
sonnel with ever-increasing experience in this critical area are necessary for the 
BIO function to operate at the level of efficiency required, particularly during 
periods of crisis. 

The granting of the six positions requested in this budget would enable the 
Department to establish this special intelligence service comparable to that existing 
in other agencies comprising the intelligence community, specifically the CIA, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Joint Chiefs of Staff, thereby complying with NSC 
directive calling for complete and immediate coordination of critical intelligence. 

Library procurement of foreign publications. The total increase requested 
under miscellaneous expense of $16,230 is for library procurement of publications. 
While the funds allotted to the library for the purchase of publications has re- 
mained substantially the same over a period of years, the cost of publications has 
increased by about 60 percent during the past 6 years. In other words, the cost 
of publications has increased from year-to-year so that currently the library pur- 
chases 40 percent fewer publications than 6 years ago. In addition, the availabil- 
ity of publications has increased in certain areas which have gained new political 
importance, notably in Afric¢ At the same time, the need for diversified publi- 


cations to meet more sonaaiiion ited problems of the Department is increasing 
materially. 
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Permanent staff by organizational unit 


} 
Actual 





| 
1959 | Estimate 1960 | Estimate 1961 
| 
|Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 
| ber | rate | ber rate | ber rate 
| | | | | 
UNIT | | 
| | | } 
Office of the Director. _........-- 33 | $249, 523 33 | $239, 079 39 | $289, 059 
Office of Research and Analysis for | | 
American Republics..............-| 19] 145,545] 19 144, 825 19 | 144, 825 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
I io i a 20 | 248, 045 28 239, 630 28 239, 630 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Mid-east and Africa : i 22 197, 555 22 196, 655 22 196, 655 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Sino-Soviet Bloc sa a ‘ 46 406, 050 45 | 391, 270 $ 391, 270 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe 26 215, O80 a 215, O80 2¢ 215, ORO 
Office of Current Intelligence Indica- 
tions re iy fs 65 449, 940 62 $33, 890 62 433. 890 
Office of Functional and Biographic 
Intelligence omeaeali . . 46 337, 845 44 25, 10K 4 2 ’ 
Office of Intelligence Resources and 
Coordination._.___- cnteikee 80 530, 765 79 516, 785 79 516, 785 
Total, Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research Scheer tien 3 366 |2, 780, 348 358 |2, 702, 314 64 \2 2, 204 
Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object « 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 196 Estimate, 10 
Object classificatior 
Man-| Amount | Man-) Amount | Mat Armount 
years year year 
01 Personal services 
Part-time employment. - 0.1 $978 
Vhen actually employed 
empioyment Stee in ri 
Temporary employment ] 70: 
Overtime and holiday pay - 13, 030 $1 i 
Nightwork differential es 2, 963 5, O00 
Total personal services __. 2 17, 74 1 
02 Travel iets Sa 18, 053 15, COL OO) 
07 Other contractual services. 7 
08 Supplies and materials-_--_....- 27, 190 28, 650 2 
09 Equipment eet . ‘ 22, 832 2 ‘ 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
OMG! otbes as tual 0) 
15 Taxes and assessments se Tihs 2! 
Total nonsalary obligations 68, 163 65, 000 S), 2H 
Grand total obligations_.____ on 85, 903 81, 375 07, 604 


a 


Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


Num-;} Annual 
ber | rate 
| 
| j 
+6 | +$49, 920 
a +49, GRi 
as 
I ase (+ 
1 A 
$5, AND 
9, 650 
oH) 
l¢ A) 


Mr. Rooney. Have you a general statement, Mr. Cumming? 


Mr. Cumminac. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
witness statement. 


Mr. Rooney. You may proceed, please. 
GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Mr. Cummina. Mr. Chairman and members of the 


Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR) has the dual function of 
meeting the Department’s own intelligence needs, and the 
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ments of the coordinated intelligence community, levied upon the 
Department under intelligence directives issued by the National Se- 
curity Council. 

These responsibilities are evidenced in INR’s contributions to 
national intelligence estimates and the national intelligence survey, in 
participation in the watch committee, m the production of our own 
intelligence and biographic reports, brie fs, and other special papers. 
Of signal importance in bringing our m: terials to the use of policy- 
makers are numerous brie fings, from the Director’s daily briefing of 
the Secretary to the numerous working level consultations throughout 
the Department. 

We also participate in departmental and interagency working groups 
and other meetings; provide support to the Congress, to oversea 
missions and to other executive agencies; participate in all important 
intelligence community activities ‘through representation on the U.S. 
Intelligence Board and its subcommittees; and participate in other 
special committees and working groups such as subcommittees of the 
Operations Coordination Board, sessions of the Council on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and so forth. 


INCREASING REQUIREMENTS FOR INTELLIGENCE 


Enough has been said to indicate that the Intelligence Bureau can 
expect no decrease in the burden. Whatever the outcome of the antic- 
ipated East-West negotiations, that outcome will itself generate new 
demands on our resources. At the same time, the existing problems, 
conflicts, and phenomena of the free world will continue to require 
careful watching and study. We foresee no dimunition of diplomatic 
issues; rather, ‘with rapid political, economic, and social changes 
proceeding in Latin America, the Near and Far Eastern countries, 
and above all, the new African countries, we anticipate more urgent 
and varied demands for intelligence. We envision the continuation 
of more or less minor crises requiring sharper focus and emphasis on 
current operational needs, with more intensified demand for research 
and analysis in depth necessary to develop the background essential 
to understanding such situations as well as to permit identification of 
problems as they emerge but before they reach crisis proportions. 


LEVEL OF INTELLIGENCE PRODUCTION 


As expressed in INR’s budget statement the overall quantitative 
intelligence production is expected to continue in fiscal year 1961, 
as in 1960, at approximately the same level as the production for 1959. 
The intelligence, collection, reference, and distribution workload in 
some areas (supporting the production of formal intelligence), however, 
is expected to increase. The number of documents to be distributed 
by the Intelligence Collection and Distribution Division is anticipated 
to increase to 3 million in fiscal year 1961 from 2,894,000 distributed 
in fiscal year 1959. Specific requests for information and docume nts, 
both within and from outside the Department, are expected to increase 
by approximately 11 percent to a total of 43,300 during fiscal year 1961. 
In the Library Division an increase in intake or acquisition of publi- 
cations is anticipated, together with an increase in the bibliographic 
control of serials recorded and publications cataloged. Service to 
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readers may be complicated during the early part of fiscal year 196] 
because of the move to the new building, but thereafter is expected 
to increase. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR THE BRIEFING INDICATIONS OFFICER 
FUNCTION 


The six positions requested for the briefing indications officer func- 
tion are required to continue, on a permanent basis, an around-the- 
clock operation called for by a National Security Council intelligence 
directive which provides for the complete and immediate coordination 
of critical intelligence within the intelligence community. In more 
than 18 months of operation by temporary detail of officers from 
permanent assignments, this function has proved itself to be indis- 
pensable in alerting the Department to developments immediately 
affecting national security and current foreign policy. 


INCREASE FOR LIBRARY PROCUREMENT OF PUBLICATIONS 


An additional $16,230 is requested for library procurement of pub- 
lications. Part of this sum would be used to offset the approximately 
60-percent increase in publications cost during the past 6 years, and 
part to provide better coverage for the emerging countries of Africa 
and the Far East. While the budget statement explains in greater 
detail the basis for the request, I shall be glad to discuss further the 
very real need for these increases. 


BREAKDOWN OF PUBLICATIONS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Rooney. I notice you request $16,230 additional for publica- 
tions procurement. I find at page 55 of these justifications you list 
under supplies and materials $6,580 of it, and under equipment 
$9,650 of it. What is the reason for alloc ating the $16,230 to publica- 
tions procurement under two categories? 

Mr. Cummrina. I think this is the technical aspect of the Division 
between 08 and 09. With your permission, I shall ask Mr. Churchill 
to explain that. 

Mr. Cuurcuiiyt. Mr. Chairman, my name is Earl Churchill, the 
budget officer of INR. 

It is an object classification breakdown. In other words, publica- 
tions procurement covers 08 and 09. Object classification 08 covers 
expendable items which will be consumed within a short period of time, 
like newspapers which are not retained for 2 or 3 or 4 years or an 
indefinite period. Object classification 09 covers books which are 
maintained in inventory control. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIBRARY 


Mr. Roonry. How many libraries do we have in the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Cummrnc. There is only one library, Mr. Chairman, which is 
the library under the control of my Bureau. It has subdivisions which 
have been brought about by the separation of the Department into 
several buildings. For example, the law collection is actually a part 
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of our library, but it is physically maintained in a separate part of the 
building contiguous to the Legal Adviser for the sake of convenience. 
Also, we maintain the ICA library. It contains 30,000 books. Then 
out at the relocation center, that is to say, the place in the country to 
which we would go in case of trouble, there are numerous items of 
reference books and research documents, and so on. There is a read- 
ing room, also, maintained at the Library of Congress with a reference 
librarian to assist on urgent requests for material, references, and 
bibliographic material not immediately available in the State De- 
partment. 

The specific answer to your question is that there is one library with 
these subdivisions. 


LIBRARY STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. How many of the 358 positions you now have are 
for librarians or people who work in the library? 

Mr. CumminG. Thirty-six, sir. That includes all types of adminis- 
trative people as well as actual librarians, technical personnel. 


TYPE OF MATERIAL IN LIBRARY 


Mr. Roonry. These books in the library concern matters other 
than research and intelligence, do they not? 

Mr. Cummina. Yes, sir. The Library of the Department of State 
contains the entire collection of documents, books, microfilms of 
foreign newspapers, periodicals, and so on, which are needed by the 
entire Department of State. They are placed under my Bureau, I 
think, largely as a matter of administrative convenience, and also 
because in a sense they are classified as an intelligence resource, or 
working material. 


DATE OF TRANSFER OF LIBRARY TO INR 


Mr. Roonry. When were they first placed in your Bureau? 

Mr. Cummina. Mr. Chairman, the precise answer to that question 
I would have to look up, but it would be some time after World War IT. 
I will check that answer and supply that, sir. At one time the 
library was placed under the administrative part of the Department in 
the so-called A area, and then was moved over to the Intelligence and 
Research Bureau as being a matter of administrative convenience. 

(The information requested follows:) 


In the reapportionment of duties and responsibilities which took place in the 
fall of 1945, the research and intelligence functions and staff of the wartime Office 
of Strategic Services were transferred to the Department of State and with it 
came its Reference Division, library collection, and extensive files of security 
classified documents and reports. For 2% years the library and the Reference 
Division functioned separately, each under its own administration, and each 
vear it became more and more obvious that their continued separation served no 
useful purpose. On July 23, 1948, the two libraries were consolidated into a 
Division of Library and Reference Services. Under this new name, shortened in 
1953 to Library Division, the library gained the status of a Division under the 
Office of Libraries and Intelligence—Acquisition, one of the two Offices then 
responsible to the Special Assistant for Intelligence. 
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SAVINGS FROM CONSOLIDATION OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to all these branches you speak of, there 
should be quite some saving when everything is moved into one spot 
in anew building: right? 

Mr. Cummrnc. I should hope so, sir, but I cannot answer that 
question specifically until we actually move. 

Mr. Rooney. You already know how much space you are going to 
have there, do you not? 

Mr. Cummina. It will be one of the finest Foreign Office libraries 
in the world, too, Mr. Chairman, thanks to your committee. 

Mr. Rooney. You already know how much space you are going to 
have there? 

Mr. Cummina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You cannot tell us now how many positions we are 
going to save? 

Mr. Cummina. I should like to make a survey of that, sir, to be 
specific, because some of the positions presently are paid for by the 
ICA by transfer of funds. I would expect——— 

Mr. Rooney. That would be in addition to the 36 that you spoke of 
a little while ago? 

Mr. Cummine. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF LIBRARIANS 


Mr. Rooney. How many librarians do you have altogether, includ- 
ing the ones paid by other appropriations? 

Mr. Cumming. While that is being looked up, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to mention a large part of our library is really sterile 
now- 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get the answer, and then we will have the 
record complete. 

Mr. Cummina. Thirty-six out of salaries and expenses, 24 paid for 
by transfer from another agency, and 5 reimbursed to us by ICA. 

Mr. Rooney. You surely have a raft of librarians. How many is 
that? 

Mr. Barros. Sixty-five. 





SIZE OF SPACE FOR LIBRARY IN NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Rooney. How much square footage is being allotted to you 
for the library in the new building? 

Mr. Cummina. I cannot answer that question. I shall have to 
check that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The library will have a total of 58,065 square feet of space in the new building 
of which 30,355 square feet will be for stack areas. There will be four stack areas 
on three floors, providing maximum utilization of space from floor to ceiling and 
speed of access to all library materials for stack area personnel. The remaining 
space allocated to the library, 27,710 square feet, will provide working space for 
other library personnel, reading rooms, etc. 

The law collection will be located on the sixth floor, separate from the basic 
library, in 2,500 square feet of space which is in addition to the 58,065 square feet. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. I detect we can save some money right away here. 

Mr. Cummina. May I point out one thing, Mr. C hairman? A large 
part of the present library is over in the old Post Office Building. It 
is quite a job to get books out of there and to the new building. I 
will certainly look into this very closely and see if, when we are con- 
solidated, we cannot save some of the clerical personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to consolidate how many present 
locations into one? 

Mr. CummincG. The law collection will remain actually physically 
separated but in the same building. The Foreign Service Institute 
Library, which I should have mentioned, will remain across the river 
with the Foreign Service Institute. The ICA Library will come 
together with us. So really I do not actually consolidate any sections, 
but I do move books from presently separated situations all together 
iD one plac e. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are you going to move the books from? 

Mr. Cumminc. Most of them will come from the Old Post Office 
Building on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Rooney. Where else? 

Mr. Cumminc. The present Annex, SA-1 has quite a collection. 
Then up in the Old State Building there are quite a number of rooms 
filled with books. The Old War Department Library of ancient days 
is filled with our books. 

Mr. Roonry. Where else? 

Mr. Cummina. I believe those are the principal places. Of course, 
the Relocation Center library will not come in. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to figure out from whence you are going 
to move these books into the new “library. So far you have given me 
three locations. Are there not more than that? 

Mr. Cummine. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonzy. ICA will be in the same building with you? 

Mr. Cummrine. Yes, sir. The ICA library is presently over in one 
of their buildings, I am not sure which one. I thought I mentioned 
that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is four locations. 

Mr. Cummina. I think when we get into one place, actually the 
workload will increase because people will be more aware of the library. 


FOREIGN SERVICE LIAISON 


Mr. Roonry. When you speak of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research at page 49, insofar as its responsibilities are concerned, you 
refer to: 

Foreign Service liaison. Preparation and transmittal to the Foreign Service of 
collection and reporting requirements, for information and foreign publications, 
to meet the intelligence needs of the Department and the intelligence community. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. CumminGs. I mean by that, sir, that a special committee of the 
U.S. Intelligence Board, on which are represented all the intelligence 
agencies of the Government, draw up and revise periodically a list of 
all of the intelligence targets, that is to say, the targets abroad on 
which we want information for intelligence purposes—military, 
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political, economic, and sociological. That list of requirements, 
which of course is classified, is sent out not only to the military 
attachés abroad, but also to the Foreign Service. May I go off the 
record for one sentence, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(Off the record.) 


TRANSFERS FROM OTHER AGENCIES, 1960 


Mr. Rooney. What was the amount of your transfers from other 
Government agencies last year? 

Mr. Cummina. $2,965,160 from another agency. Then in addition, 
$95,400 from Defense, Library of Congress, Army Map Service, and 
the National Security Agency. The last group was mostly for pro- 
curement of publications : and books abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. What about ICA? 

Mr. Cummina. ICA, sir, $29,294 for the library, and $106,650 for 
Battle Act enforcement. 

Mr. Rooney. That makes a total of how much? 

Mr. Cummina. About $3 million. 

Mr. Rooney. $3,196,504, in addition to— 

Mr. Cumminea. $3,060,560. 

Mr. Rooney. You gave me four figures: $2,965,160, $95,400, 
$29,294, and $106,650. . 

Mr. Barros. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That comes to $3,196,504. 

Mr. Barros. We are checking our figures. We came up with a 
total of $6,064,227. 

Mr. Rooney. I am only asking you for the ones from the other 
agencies. 

Mr. Barros. $3,060,560. 

Mr. Rooney. That could not possibly be. Just two of the figures 
you gave me would come to more than that, the first one and the last 
one. 

Mr. CuurcHILL. $3,196,504 is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1960 


In addition to that, you receive under S.&E., State Department, 
$2,780,348; correct? 

Mr. Cumminc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Making a total last year of? 

Mr. Cxuurcuityu. $6,064,227. Do you have the $87,375 for mis- 
cellaneous? 

Mr. Barros. For miscellaneous expenses. $2,780,348 is for per- 
sonal services. 

Mr. Rooney. That gives you $6,064,227? 

Mr. CuurcHILL. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFERS FROM OTHER AGENCIES, 1961 


' 


Mr. Roonny. In the coming fiscal year you anticipate transfers 
from which agencies and to what extent? 
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Mr. Cummine. Sir, the major transfer from another agency, the 
large sum, I cannot be certain about. We have included here an 
estimate of $3,047,092. However, out of that amount there is a 
figure of $2,483,441 estimated which I am not certain will be accurate 
and cannot be precisely determined until after the appropriation for 
the other agency is settled. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take it on the basis of the way it stands in the 
budget now, $3,047,092. What else? 

Mr. Cummina. That is the total. Shall I break that down, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me get at it this way. What is the current year 
estimation of the amount you will receive or have received from other 
agencies? 

“Mr. Cumminc. That is that $2,965,160. That comes from one 
agency. 

Mr. Cuurcaiti. That was last year. 

Mr. Roonnry. I understood that to be last year’s figure. 

Mr. Cumminac. | beg your pardon. The figure is $3,047,092. So 
we do not have a forecast. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the one vou tell us is the forecast for 1961. 

Mr. Cummina. | beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. In the current year you have $3,047,092. 

Mr. Cumminec. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all signed, sealed, and delivered. 

Mr. Cummine. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You had an appropriation in this budget of $2,702,314. 

Mr. Cummina. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. A total of $5,749,406; right? 

Mr. Barros. That is right, sir. That covers the transfer from the 
other agency and our regular appropriation of $2,702,314 for personal 
services. 


ABSORPTION OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. You could not absorb these six employees you are 
talking about out of an appropriation as immense as that? ‘This is 
fantastic. 

Mr. CumMING. Sir, we are working pretty close to the bone there. 

Mr. Rooney. It sounds like a pretty big bone. 

Mr. Cummina. Yes, sir, it is a big bone; a pretty big job, too. Or, 
to put it differently, a big dog to chew that bone, sir. Each one of 
these people have been taken off a specific job to which they were 
assigned. We have already determined upon a shortfall of quite a 
number of important sections of the National Intelligence Survey 
for which we are responsible. I might mention those. 

For example, sir, during the year I have an NIS section on Algeria, 
a very important area, I had to drop out. I had to drop out a section 
on Ghana and one on Kenya Colony. Another section on Nigeria 
and a section on Ghana, two new African countries, had to be post- 
poned, one for 6 months, one for 2 months. These are illustrative. 
| have had to turn down a number of important requests from the 
political bureaus for studies on foreign aid to Africa; the political 
viability of the Cameroons, which is important to the people in the 
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African Bureau; the Volta River project and its political implications; 
political developments in the Belgian Congo which is undergoing 
grave internal troubles; a study of ‘Islam in tropical Africa, which igs 
important because of the political importance of the Islamic religion: 
and a study of the aluminum situation in West Africa, which is of 
great importance to us strategically and otherwise. These are illus- 
trative of what I have had to postpone or drop entirely—rather 
important intelligence work. 

Mr. Rooney. You could not do that with a budget of $5,749,406? 
It sounds as though something is wrong. 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Cummina. Mr. Chairman, our overtime record is pretty heavy 
there. I do not know whether you would be interested in seeing 
that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is useless to talk about overtime, because we all 
work overtime. The fellow who owns a candy store works overtime. 
We Members of Congress work overtime. Our staffs work overtime, 
We do not get paid overtime. 

Mr. Cummina. I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We are never impressed with these overtime figures. 

Mr. Cummina. I never produce my own overtime figures, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. No; of course not. 


OUTSTANDING ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PAST YEAR 


What would you say was the outstanding accomplishment conse- 
quent to the expenditure of $6 million last year? 

Mr. Cummina. I think that is a pretty broad subject, sir. Some- 
times it is hard to point to anything specific. The political history 
of the last year, if one were to take every event which has happe ned, 
would show that in the formulation of practically every detail of policy, 
practically every position the United States has taken in international 
conferences—atomie energy, pre-Summit meetings, the Khrushchey 
visit—in every one of those the policy decision when finally made was 
the result not only of work by people in the operating Bureaus but of 
an immense amount of research work done by my Bureau to furnish 
the factual basis for that decision so a political decision by the Seere- 
tary of State and his recommendation to the President would not be 
made just out of the blue and on guesswork. 

This, I think, sir, is the difference between the State Department 
as I knew it as a younger man when I first came in, and the Depart- 
ment today. We had to operate frequently on the old crystal-ball 
principle and from the top of our head. 

Mr. Rooney. We are doing better now? 

(Off the rec ord.) 

Mr. Rooney. Let us go back on the record for the question which I 
had pending. What were your outstanding accomplishments, if 
any, in the past year? 

Mr. Cummina. I was saying the accomplishment, really, sir, is in 
support of the multitude of policy decisions which have been made 
during the year. 
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Mr. Roonry. Did you contribute to guessing anything right? 

Mr. Cummine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What? 

Mr. Cummine. I do not want to blow my own horn, but my 
people— 

Mr. Roonry. Would you rather blow it off the record? 

Mr. CumMING. Just this one case, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Cummina. This sort of forecast, which I can point to with 
pride, can be accomplished only through men who are doing research 
in depth and in breadth and who have the feel of the situation in a way 
that I know, when I was in an operating Bureau, in the European 
office, I just did not have when dealing with day-by-day problems. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 


PARTICIPATION IN THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL’S DELIBERATIONS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Do you or does the Secretary participate in the 
National Security Council’s deliberations? 

Mr. Cumminc. The Secretary of State is a member of the National 
Security Council. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In answering the chairman’s question on ac- 
complishments, is it not true that your activity contributed to getting 
better intelligence estimates from the National Security Council this 
year? 

FORMULATION OF NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Cummine. Sir, the National Security Council itself does not 
make intelligence estimates. The National Intelligence Estimates 
are made by CIA with the U.S. Intelligence Board, of which I am a 
member, and obviously my contribution is the result of the hard work 
of my people. 

Mr. Lirscoms. My question should pertain, then, to the National 
Intelligence Board. 

Mr. Cummina. Its actual official title is U.S. Intelligence Board; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you feel that your work with them contributed 
to bette r intelligence information this yes ar? 

Mr. CumminG. I do, sir. I feel that is a very great accomplish- 
ment. I believe that every vear, Mr. Lipscomb, our national intelli- 
gence estimates are reallv getting better and improving both in the 
quality and kind of intelligence the Government is able to get and, 
perhaps more important, in the increasing development of people who 
are skilled in handling facts and drawing conclusions from them. 
Even then, of course, much still remains to be done. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you participate in ne the information 
that the y work on and the cone lusions the Vv dra 

Mr. Cummina. Yes, sir. In everv inte liver nee estimate, every 
member of the Board participates un iless he chooses to disassociate 
himself. May I have the chairman’s permission to go off the record 


1 minute because it pertains to another agency. 
(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Lipscoms. You had no quarrel with the way the estimates 
were brought out this year to be submitted to the different agencies 
and to the Congress? 

Mr. Cumminec. No, sir, | have no quarrel with the machinery for 
the development of national intelligence emerannes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you, Mr. Chairmai 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, oe The hearing is concluded 
for today. 


Fripay, Fesruary 12, 1960. 
ForEIGN SerRvicE AMERICAN DIFFERENTIALS AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. The Committee will please come to order. Before 
we get into the Bureau of African, Affairs which is the first Bureau to 
be taken up with the Foreign Service in it, I have some across-the- 
be yard qui Stions to ask on thi lor igh Ss Tvl be Do you have a con- 


solidated 5-year table showing all allowances with a breakdown as to 


each, similar to the one we had at page 242 of last vear’s hearings? 
Mr. Crocket. Yes, sir, Mr ( hairman. 
Mr. Rooney. May we have Pi 
We shall ti this joomary of Foreign Service American differen- 
tials and allowances for fiscal vears 1955 through 1961 at this point in 
the record. It is interesting to note the steady progression of the 
cost, and also to note that in the last fiscal vear the amount expended 
as $8,271,981 as compared with a budget estimate of $8,765,875. 
7 he document referred to follows: 


Summary of Foreign Service American differentials and allowances, fiscal 





{ears 
1955 through 1961 
1955 156 1957 x ve) 1960 6] 

Allowances 
Post Rs $772,143 | $814, 623 $58, 774 $709, 346 $706, 967 $737, 884 $808, 355 
Quarters 2, 100, 943 | 2, 230, 38 2, 527, 528 | 3,249, 128 | 3, 24¢ 8 3, 428, 388 5 (04 
Temporary lodging 259, 614 254, 051 340, U8 384, 794 356, 672 373, 455 507, 805 
Supplementary post a 13, 302 18, O82 25 | 26, 850 27, 003 
Separate maintenance 22, 141 18, 038 21, 450 sy 12, 66) 12, 160 2, 169 
Marine Guard cs 560, 534 565, 658 642, 657 676, 104 bos4, 116 5838, O84 625, ¥22 
Transfer 7 : 75, 890 3. 768 205, 387 75, 105 100 77, 300 87, 3 
Education 234,200 | 306.750 397,650 |} 398, 004 398, 000 12 
Home service transfer. 40,145 139, 425 61, 8S WOO) 62, 00 62, 000 
Subtotal allowances 3, 791, 265 5, 145, 371 S8,456 | 5, 467, 64 4, 121 6, 239, 658 
Differential 504, 15 1,1 73 | 1 if] l SS is 1, 628, 827 
Representation i 503, 720 794, 191 8,909 | 748 8 : 875, 000 
Official residence_...... 421, 873 5, 279 498, 208 { u) Ne ‘ 600. 869 
NUN. niialtscnstile -------| 5,221,009 | 6, 152, 736 7, 638, 814 | 8, 227,064 | 8,271,981 | 8, 622,263 | 9,344, 354 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Crockett, do you have & summary of Foreign 
Service operating expenses for fiscal years 1955 to 1961? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this summary of Foreign Service 
operating expenses, fiscal years 1955 to 1961, at this point in ‘the record. 
It is interesting again to note the steady progression in these costs 
from $14,461 637 in 1955 to $26,678,966 in 1961. 

(The document referred to follows 3 


Summary of Foreign Service operating expenses, fiscal years 1955-61 

















1955 1956 | 1957 1958 . 1959 1960 1961 
Administrative travel ~---| $682,081} $582,889) $707,515) $766,722) $7 ay 0: a $774, 118} $885, 635 
Official residence expense__._..-.] 421,873} 433, 331 506, 279 498, 208 , 460) 586, 094 600, 869 
Building operating expenses... | 1, 858, > d 1, 944, 049} 2, 323, 643) 2, 431, 166} 2, Ht 7 077| 2, 736, 803 3, 315, 785 
Communications... ig 5 73| 2, 874, 246} 3, 197, 785) 3, 682, 059) 4, 2 3) 381] 4, 713, 323] 5,037, 596 
Automotive operating expenses_} uy 378 402, 676) 528, 791\ 536, 296) 562, 549 599, 704 663, 860 


Contractual and miscellaneous. 


| 688, 169 361, 043] 475, 983) 1,455,415) 1, 609, 549) 1, 684, 190) < 
Supplies and equipment 











1, 233, 894] 1, 784, 173) 2, 422, 996) 2, 379, 890! 2, 747, 673} 2, 168, 793] 3, 041, 117 
Recreation facilities -s | aie 5, 203 sain all a di ne 
Home leave, appointment, | | | 
transfer, separation and other | 
travel and _ transport ition | 
costs... 6, 391, 250| 7, 549, 231] 9, 182, 813] 8, 554, 141) 9, 203, 917] 292, 629] 9, 798, 837 
Medical expenses ss 189, = 226, 916) 310, 800} 316, 370 516, 784) f , 915) 538, 365 
Training expenses.. | 136, 126| 327,351) 498,641) 755,030 684, 032) 22. 257] 763, 800 
d = —|— z 
Total operating expenses 114, 161, , 637|! 6, 485, 905/20, 155, 246/21, 375, 297/23, 428, 646/23, 790, 832/26, 678, 966 
| | | | | 





Harpsuip Posts DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Crockett, do you have a table listing all the 
hardship posts, the amounts for each, and the changes, if any, made 
during the past year? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; we have that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert at this point in the record this table 
showing actual obligations for hardship post differential by post, and 
change. in differe ntial rate, fiscal year 1959, with the comment that 
it is eratifying to see that ‘the decreases outnumber the increases. 


53413—60——-11 
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(The document referred to follows 


Actual obligations for hardship post differential by post and change in differential 
-Regional bureaus 


rate, fiscal year 1959 





Country and post 





| 
BUREAU OF AFRICAN AFFAIRS | 


sis sce a deeb ibamaeneiceniak 
Belgian Congo, Leopoldville_.................---- 
I I is ceeremne : ea 
eS a aa are wae iv 
Benenie., AGG ADGDR........26-...2255.-- Sal hae 
ee  cuginannn a ee 
I ceil 
ey cosainanndnneinintionenall 
Liberia, Monrovia 2 eee 
i ae cil ectiisinhi = 
Morocco, Rabat 
ee jebiateinelenanibinthiteaiast 
Senegal], Dakar Adeicchatinsinadamaeetdeieaaee. 

Sierre Leone, Freetown............-...---- 
Ie oeeiiebiiae 
Sudan, Khartoum..........-- 


Total, Bureau of African Affairs.__.........- 
RUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH 
ASIAN AFFAIRS 
reas aiieiealetptinmentnes 
Afghanistan, Kabul niin 
Ceylon, Colombo eee ee ae 
Cyprus, Nicosia.............. - 

India: 
Bombay | 
Calcutta_____ 
Madras___ jal laa i tas a 
New Delhi sts ahnien ict aleiaay men aranindiietti | 
Iran: 
Isfahan : 
Khorramshahr 
Tabriz_..___- : ictpiie 
eo onceu me oe aad PEAS 
Iraq: 
Baghdad 
Basra 
Israel | 
I Caradieteuee ‘ieeniedind cemoeetionllll 
Tel Aviv ict 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem_. 
Jordan, Amman . 
Kuwait, Kuwait.....__. 
Pakistan: 
Dacca 
Karachi 
Lahore 
Peshawar. __. 
Saudi Arabia 
Dhahran 
Jidda ss - oenecall 
Turkey: Iskenderun__.. Steele | 
United Arab Republic: 
Aleppo - me a : | 
Alexandria 
Cairo 
Damascus 
Port Said 
Yemen: Taiz 





Total, Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 


RUREAU OF FAB EASTERN AFFAIRS | 


Burma: Rangoon = 
Cambodia: Phnom Penh 
China: Taipei, Taiwan 
Fiji Islands: Suva 
Indonesia 

Djakarta 

Medan 

Surabaya 


Hardship 
post dif- 
ferential 


159, : 


2 
Q 





773 


28, 440 


, 909 


059 


7, 464 
3, 793 
, 865 


157 
ana 
265 
110 


. 509 
3, 645 


, 539 


5, 442 


, 960 








Change in differential rate 


Decrease from 25 to 20 percent. 


| Decrease from 15 to 0 percent. 


Decrease from 15 to 0 percent. 


Increase from 15 to 20 percent 


Decrease from 15 to 0 percent. 


Do. 
Do 


Decrease from 20 to 15 percent. 


Decrease from 10 to 0 percent. 


Do. 


Decrease from 


LF 


to 10 percent. 





Actu 


—_— 


BUI 


Korea 
Laos: 
Malas 
Okina 
Phill 


Boliv! 
C 


L 
Bra7il 
Chile, 
Cuba 
Ecun 

Q 

Q 
Haiti, 
Hond 

T 
Mexic 

N 
T 

Vv 
Nicar 
Parag 


Venez 


Alger 
Avore 
Britis 
Britis 
Creel 
Fren¢ 
Hung 
Ice lar 
Polat 
Run 
Surin 
U.S. 
Yugo 

B 


Z 


mer 
yea 
clas 
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Actual obligations for hardship post differential by post and change in differential 
rate, fiscal year 1959—Regional bureaus—Continued 

















Change in differential rate 


Decrease from 10 to 0 percent. 
Do. 


Decrease from 20 to 15 percent. 
Decrease from 15 to 10 percent. 





| Increase from 20 to 25 percent. 


Decrease from 20 to 0 percent. 


Increase from 0 to 10 percent. 


| 


Hardship 
Country and post post dif- 
ferential 
BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS—continued 
RE Nd ee escmeeeuitle $53, 464 
Laos: Vientiane__.___- paces ecinahginansgtaaiiasecnidaiatvatanniniaails 22, 807 
I ea a Se ae 407 
EE erat acm cuts edo ogacak Riana abe 793 
Philippines: 
St chinteiemadibtictiewi: taints anisindaboatae teen be 42, 827 
ESE. 965 Goth onuniuacancclnobabdtatuecen 3, 290 
Thailand: 
eee 39, 130 
I Citadines tiubuntinansuboncetotnedbeches 2, 331 
Viet-Nam: 
STII e:k-cisibsnisesnsnceedinanlp hiigiislapti eres cesldis te etdiiesestaenr a aaa ttle 41, 878 
Saigon _. wicniattiptia cgisididiaeeen piekadinwon 2, 812 
CINCPAC pS eS 7 Snbbedlwune 6, 328 | 
Total, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs......._- 349, 333 
BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Bolivia: 
Ss Fa 2,117 
ye ee ee Sdakonenn 26, 771 
eh nce 2, 692 
Chile, Antofagasta. -_._.. 3 842 
ek eee Ge CUDA J. cc oct coccnccdudbencddces ; 4, 380 
Ecuador: | 
Quayaquil. __..... sndiemaaidhaea me 5, 450 
Qiiito iphheeteeketindvedsunenagdudsinada 18, 534 
I 15, 618 
Honduras: 
4 ee eee a ee 1, 993 
Ce a cabal oaeiees | 1,791 
Mexico: | 
a a ere ee | 1, 837 
I Diss fac ti eeeig ee e | 2, 440 
SS a a ee Sh eee | 2, 397 
I, a 18, 468 
ae Se ie a ee | 15, 477 
Venezuela, Puerto la Cruz........................... | 3, 299 
' 
Total, Bureau of Inter-American A ffairs..._._- | 124, 106 
BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS | 
| 
DG MERE a 5ancccnnagniwananigskasede basin | 9, 153 
Avores: Ponta Delgada. Ie 2, 350 
British Guiana: Georgetown......................... 4, 671 
British Hond ras: Belive > 1, 731 
Crechslovakia: Prague. E cscennneauenaeeon 23, 253 
French West Indies: Martjnique aahoeoaiee 5, 917 
Hungary: Budapest...........-- adit ae ena 19, 210 
YO” OO” ae Ss ‘ ‘ 7, 680 
Poland: Warsaw ...<.......<.. barewwikiantiaahee | 29, 842 
Rumania: Bcharest : 15, 547 
Surinam: Paramaribo. 2 1,64 
i Pea es OE ee I Se 62, 841 
Yugoslavia 
Belgrade. ..... & a satin at iiliicaniiee 28, 519 
Sarajevo... id as ativan hadeta cinta Ieeaiaiieeetdianiaedl 4,039 | 
a ee 5, 093 


Total, Bureau of European Affairs. 


"otek, replemel Terenas eh caocese 


221, 450 


, 266, 739 


| 





Cost or Livina ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. Have y 


to cost of living allowances? 
Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, Mr. Cha 


irman. 


‘ou a table showing the same facts with regard 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert this state- 


ment, showl 


wo 


5 em 


actual obligations for cost of living allowance in fiscal 


year 1959, post classification as of June 30, 1959, and changes in post 
classification during fiscal year 1959, by country and post. 
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(The document referred to follows :) Actu 
Actual obligations for cost-of-living allowance in fiscal year 1959, post classification, by 
as of June 80, 1959, and changes in post classification during jiscal year 1959, : 





























by country and post—salaries and expenses—Foreign Service 
panini 
Seems g Cost of liv- | Post classi- | 
ountry an Ss | ing 7 
ee: eee teed] Seeeen (ane eel eee a 
{ ‘ ca € 
year, 1959 | 19591 | a 
- —__—__|—_—_ —.. | 
Bureau of African Affairs: ] Ie 
Sy DE. cnvavcnecnnteedugumenneneeed , 717 2 | None 81 
Belgian Congo, Leopoldville...............--- '8 076 | 5 | Do ¥ 
Cameroun, Yaounde. -.....-- 3, 382 6 | From class 7 
> —t a ee Seren S mane QR ooens oO, OOS ) 0 ass 7 to class 6, 
to I  somnrcceieccadinetacemein . oo ; tee class 1 to class 0, B 
9 FACCTB. - 2. 0 ee eo ew ee ewe ewneceeee- O, 444 « sone 
Ivory Const, Abidian............-..iss-5----- 2, 681 5 | From class 7 to class 
Liberia, Monrovia. ............-.--- Jade 11, 760 | 6 | eee ne 5 = —_ . 
Malgache Republic, Tananarive___...._.-- ‘ 200 | e\Now ee Fi 
ea cennccnmmaibhnliccued 1, 868 | 1 Do 
Republic of Congo, Brazzaville--............-- 2.019 | 3 | Do. 
Republic = Senegal, Dakar..-......-.--------- 6, 253 | 4 | From class 6 to class 4, 
oat an ogadiscio sisiabatabetetatabateiehetebeeatabaheianenetee | 4, I 39 3 | From class 4 to class 3, 
BN, Wi isictcccsencosnccondemunsons = 3, 230 1 | None. 
Isceniiacprartieiei itaiiascaicameaeee | A 
Total, Bureau of African Affairs..........-.- 54, 410 sabe | F 
‘ |= | It 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs: | 
Ae A te ok, Dees aeiateloanéeeabiooest 246 1 | From cl As 
ee Sa ee 8 ae | 2, 260 l , Do ions 0 to chess A. 
India: post 
TOD chitin thimsonpamehaios a 2, 092 | 1 | None 
i. ¢ + aindenensinnnbeaensed = ‘ 2, 571 | 1] Do 
EY GI ccamrmdtieewes Jiaeimmiie ad 9, 172 | 1 | Do. 
SE I cn ntinkuniionerseseubibekes ; 3, 196 | l Do. 
Israel | 
I ore cca hse icant patkcauiete “se 1, 192 2 Do L 
Jerusalem - - ginteteainnenaaaitiaeanel Si a tal 2, 567 2 Do N 
A AEG 6 «a5 ane ge wendesadeececencel 12, 519 | 2 Do. 
i II i icccuhccreentiiniieeichinen ae 2,173 | 1 | Do. 
DL. iit.cepcocinesonsaandehitedoe eal 3, 611 5 Do. 8 
Pakistan: E 8) 
a: cccitsacaieaiiin pinseetiunbadailaiaelh aliadeadi | 3, 770 9 D 
eile 6, 700 | l Do 
EDOD.. .ccccccumisévcesseusemedebebwat roe | 1, 665 1 Do. 
. est OTR... asecininineitindnieieneenamniniiiiticaaaed 644 | l Do. 
Syr j | . R 
Aleppo... peecenicemnimanenenail ieee | 375 | 0 | From class 1 to class 0, R 
é 1aSCUS..----------- sencenbiniontamannee 36 | 0. 
Yemen, Taiz............-.-cceec--00-------e- 296 2 | From class 0 to class 2 D 
; Lilet caencide s epu 
Total, Bureau of Near Eastern and South a Phi 
Asian Affairs. | va 
, = = —— Forei 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs: F 
i ID. —.. -o.  sewemedulibinelioes 26, 3%5 5 | None 
Cambodia, Phnom Penh--........-...-.--- | 3, 384 i ] bo 
Ce Ro unaieulibeencnel 6, 563 2 | Do Is 
Malaya: 
OS | SE oe SS ee 6, 049 | 2 | Do 
Re ise =aq | ae 
Philippine islands: ore ees +) Fem came Sto ces 
li kee i 67, 642 | 41 Sena 
neta accident ivininisienainieal 1, 396 | 3 | Do 
Singapore, Singapore..........-....-...-.----- 5, 528 | 1 Do. T! 
Thailand: | ; ingtor 
etal cecilia 19, 693 2 | Do 
a a alarsepeannieneeaainiamapndl 074 2 
| 2 Do N 
Total, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs_.-.| 139, 323 n : 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs: wn 
Cuba: ! | \ 
SS 59 | ? , 7 4 
ovene. = Dpagerwnwonecnecnemaerepoweets 06, one 5 F rom class 6 to class 5. 
bla antl — tak 2 vone y 
Dominican Republic, Ciudad Trujillo. ____- .| 12, 880 | 3 Seem adh 88 4 to class’3 you 
El Salvador, San Salvador_...............-.-- } 12, 786 2 Nona . “or a whi 
Guatemala, Guatemala City...............- 12, 616 31F rom cl iss 2 to class 3 
ND os i ac neeonnemeeiinn 4, 038 1! None 7 nun 
Honduras, Tegucigalpa_......-.- See 8, 821 | 2 roe Do th oy 
Nicaragua, Managua. .............-----..-.-- 8, 587 | 1 | Do. er 
Venernela: In @: 
NE oa ade beneneenpen biainivele 76, 737 9 | Do 
Diesen (55538. s8 ih i ee 15, 529 9 | Do. com 
PEI 00 CIE i cep ectititednenbitienesee 11, 306 10 | Do. (" 
a — — ———— ' 
Total, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs.| 226,084 |___..... | 
== - mound 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Actual obligations for cost-of-living allowance in fiscal year 1959, post classification 
as of June 30, 1959, and changes in post classification during fiscal year 1959, 
by country and post—salaries and expenses—Foreign Service—Continued 


ele ———————EEEE7 


Cost of liv- | Post classi- 
Country and post ing allow- fication | Change in post classification 
ance, fiscal| June 30, during fiscal year 1959 
year, 1959 1959 ! 


——— 





Bureau of European Affairs: 








EES OO SRS Ry ae $4, 702 4 | None. 
SO ESSER es SE 188 0 | From class 2 to class 0, 
Sweden: 

ae 1, 994 2) None, 

ee tee meet baeanalt 13, 021 2 Do. 
Belgium: 

NN ie oe SB ee Se he 3, 647 2 Do, 

Brussells_.._. pee eee eS See 18, 828 2 Do, 

USEC Brussels.._...... S ehdbingckbbawalll 8, 375 2 Do. 

France: 

ke oe 348 0 | From class 1 to class 0, 

sek eee 280 1 | From class 2 to class 1. 

CN Bo 8 1,114 1 Do. 

UR eae ee ee 382 1 Do. 

Paris... pe 2 eee a 41, 491 1 Do, 
NN a oa re eee conde 297 1 | None. 4 
French West Indies: Martinique-.-........... 208 0 | From class 1 to class_0. 
Italy: 

I a a 1, 405 1 | None. 

eee cos aideiallche= eee Sasiiieiaiada 5, 371 | 2 Do. 

STII» ain ssichacniesienioeanenmenatecranaletsialaiataiahdaiatetalate 3, 709 2 Do, 

a a ee ke eee 5, 918 1 Do. 

ee ee ee le 3, 557 1 Do 

Rome at 36, 853 | 2 Do. 

I ns cE ee ee 2,610 1 Do. 

tn rg ke 2, 324 2 Do. 

Venice______. ae ee ae a 1, 703 2 | Do. 

Luxembourg, Luxembourg...........-.....-.. 2, 826 1 | From class 0 to class 1. 
Netherlands Antilles: } 

FS 5, 330 | 5 | From class 6 to class 5. 

RN ee oe ke a Bio ee 4, 904 ° 4 | From class 5 to class 4. 
Surinam, Paramaribo........... Re 890 1 | None. 

Switzerland: } 

Rt A Bont eS Fe 8 1, 487 2 | Do. 

Ge eae as ee Be Ee 7, 582 2 | Do. 

nie sate orn ee aoe 3, 490 2 | Do, 

8 eg | 4, 902 2 | Do. 
ne: i i ate 26, 267 4 | From class 3 to elass 4. 
eee a eae a a eae eas 2, 801 1 | None, 

Total, Bureau of European Affairs....._...- Ee oe heccnce .| 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations, 7, 825 4 | Do. 
Philippines, Manila. | 
Foreign Service Institute: 
France: | 

ae iN i 54 1 | From class 2 to class 1. 

tia attitica ett Dd ee 2, 266 ] Do, 
Israel, Tel Aviv. oa i iteiiaeta cieee atte a ce ae 206 2 | None. 

ae cr ticlaat e 
Total, Foreign Service Institute............- | | 
Total salaries and expenses.................. a 

| | 








1 The post classification indicates the relative cost-of-living at the post as compared with that of Wash- 
ington, D.C., with No. 1 being the lowest classification and indicating the least allowance paid, 


NUMBER AND GRADES OF ForrIGN SERVICE Orricers, 1955 AND 
1960 


Mr. Rooney. I suspect you do not have this with you, but would 
you please prepare a chart for insertion at this point in the record 
which will indicate a comparison between the years 1955 and 1960 in 
number of Foreign Service officers, the numbers in each of the grades 
thereof, Foreign Service Reserve, and Foreign Service Staff officers, 
in each of the three cases giving the number in each of the grades for 
comparison between the years 1955 and 1960. 

(The information subsequently furnished follows:) 
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NuMBER OF ForEIGN SERVICE OFFICERS IN WASHINGTON 
i : ? 
1955 anp 1960 


Mr. Rooney. Would you also prepare a comparison between the 
number of Foreign Service officers in Washington in 1955 fiscal year 
and in the current fiscal year, giving the comparison with regard to 
grades as well as total numbers. 

Mr. Crocketr. Year by year? 

Mr. Rooney. No, just the 2 years. 

Mr. Crockett. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested was later furnished as follows:) 


Comparison by class of number of Foreign Service officers stationed in Washington as of Dec. 31, 1959, with those as of Dec. 31, 1964 
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NEW POSTS AND AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR EACH 


Mr. Rooney. So that we have this all together, we might at this 
point insert in the record a list of all new posts to be located in al] 
the areas, and the amounts requested for each in this budget. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; we have that. Mr 
new posts are classified. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. May I ask one question with reference to one of the 
tables you asked for, the comparison between 1955 and the present 
number of Foreign Service officers in Washington. There will be 
some changes brought about because of the ‘‘Wristonizing” of the 
Service by reason of the act of Congress, will there not? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you want to make it 3 years, 1952, say, and 
1955? 

Mr. Bow. I would like the record to show that although there will 
be—I am not too happy about it—many more Foreign Service officers 
in Washington at this time, one of the reasons is the “Wristonizing” 
of the Department which was done because of an act of Congress. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And at the urgent request of the State Department, 
the Secretary at the time being Mr. Dulles and the Under Secretary, 
Mr. Bedell Smith. 

We shall insert at this point in the record this chart with regard to 
salaries and expenses, showing estimated cost of proposed new posts 
fiscal years 1961 and 1962. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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List oF SPECIALIZED Orricer AND ATtTTacHfé Positions By AREA 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a chart showing the specialized officers 
and attaché positions by area, fiscal year 1961? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; by area and by type of post. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a chart similar to the one which is 
printed at page 248 of last year’s hearings, summary of specialized 
officer and attaché positions by area? 

Mr. Crockett. I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert it in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


List of specialized officer and attaché positions by area, fiscal year 1961 























| 
| Bureau of | | 
| Bureau of | Near East-| Bureau of | Bureau of | Bureau of 
Type of position | African ern and Far East- Inter- European | Total 
Affairs South | ern Affairs} American | Affairs | 
Asian Affairs | 
Affairs 
| Pe 
a ee eee 7 21 | 23 37 | 38 | 126 
OS EEE CSE rs. 7 8 | 7 13 | 21 56 
MEDD.» tscenacipwintemnconre 1 2 | 3 | 3 | 13 22 
ae 3 2 | 2 | 3 | 1| il 
Fish and wildlife__........---- S cslenbiinAateal <Dittaraglipeotiond 1 B Vhdetamaccste 2 
Atomic Energy. .-.-.-....---.--. I al Bll al encarta licician dl nites 3 | 3 
SE 2 aducbedakutiindbatecleasqueseanis l 1 | 6 | 8 
NN oo ecinia ne acieee FE aintiiaiees dic chieceiuethtianistiadintninacrdnadtainaipuveiihs 1 
INT cashed cif ceee-aves isc eversibsapichnlne D idnactnebdcbedloupaitedsedibhsanecdewenled 1 
Publication procurement. ....].......<..-..]-.-.-.2.--+- BR iliithaebaditnn dt lbdeosmninetedaes 2 
eR ccniteptibite Diab higeclioe 19 35 38 | 58 82 | 232 





Bureau or AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH C.SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS 

ALFRED T. WELLBORN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

LAWRENCE KOEGEL, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCIAL BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, we will proceed with the Bureau of 
African Affairs, which appears beginning at page 56 of the justifica- 
tions. 

INCREASE 


REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $7,487,755, which would be an 
increase of $1,749,331 over the amount appropriated in the current 
fiscal year for this Bureau. 

On the domestic side, the request is in the amount of $666,923, 
which would be an increase of $53,688 here in Washington. On the 


Foreign Service side, the request is in the amount of $6,820,832, 
which would be an increase of $1,695,643. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 56 through 105-H 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
Bureau or AFRICAN AFFAIRS—DomEstIc 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 











Positions | Annual rate Other 
| expense 
Fiscal year 1960 availability and base for 1961-_ .........--.---- 69 | $586, 580 $26, 655 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: 





I hc een ial linac indicia | 4 35, 027 10, 320 
Administrative activities. ...............................- 1 | re 
Pote) yesewen MAIS 6s ic inn nscnecocttliscmabcadnctl 5 | 43, 368 | 10, 320 
Total appropriation estimate 1961_...............-- el 74 | 629, 948 — 36, 975 





JUSTIFICATION 
Statement of functions 

The Bureau of African Affairs, under the direction and guidance of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs, is responsible for the general conduct of U.S. 
foreign relations for the African Continen:, excluding the United Arab Republic 
and Algeria, through the formulation and application of political, security, 
economic, public affairs, consular, and administrative policies and practices. In 
fulfilling this responsibility, the Bureau directs and administers the operation of 
35 Foreign Service establishments in Africa, including 9 embassies and 26 con- 
sulates and maintains and supervises relationships with African diplomatic mis- 
sions in the United States. 

Organizationally, the Bureau of African Affairs is at present divided into two 
geographic offices and the Office of the Executive Director. The growing sig- 
nificance of Africa to the United States, and the increasingly heavy workload in 
support of our expanding operations there, necessitates a third geographic office 
in fiseal year 1961. These Offices will be as follows: 

Office of Northern African Affairs, with jurisdiction for Libya, Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, Sudan, and the Spanish Sahara. The Department recently transferred re- 
sponsibility for the Sudan from the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs to the Bureau of African Affairs. One position, the Sudanese desk officer, 
was transferred at the same time, bringing the complement of the Bureau of 
African Affairs to 69. 

Office of Eastern and Southern African Affairs, with jurisdiction for Ethiopia, 
Somalia, the Somalilands, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Mozambique, Angola, 
Union of South Africa, Southwest Africa, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Bechuanaland, and Ruanda-Urundi. 

Office of West African Affairs: A new Office of West African Affairs is proposed 
for fiscal year 1961. The new Office will have jurisdiction for Liberia, Ghana, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, the 12 African States of the French Community, Guinea, 
Togo, Belgian Congo, British Cameroons, Cameroun, Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, 
and Rio Muni. 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 

The Bureau of African Affairs is requesting an increase of five positions in its 
domestic complement for fiscal year 1961. Four of these are for the new Office 
of West African Affairs and one for the Office of the Executive Director. 

The size of the geographic offices, i.e., the Office of North African Affairs and the 
Office of Middle and Southern African Affairs, has been increased by only one 
position since 1958 despite the tremendous expansion of activities on the African 
Continent. As the problems with which it must cope have become more numerous, 
the Bureau has found that its present organization is inadequate. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the Office of Middle and Southern African Affairs, 
which has jurisdiction for the entire area south of the Sahara. Nine new posts, 
including an embassy at Conakry, Guinea, have been established in this area of 
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Africa since 1958, and at least two more will be needed in fiscal year 1961. Five 
consular posts are being raised to embassy status in calendar year 1960 alone. 

The establishment of a third geographic office for West Africa will permit the 
Bureau to follow more closely and in greater depth the political, economic, and 
related developments in each country; and to give more effective backstopping 
for closer relationships with the individual governments and responsibility for 
providing adequate protection to growing U.S. interests in the area. One office 
for the entire area of Africa south of the Sahara cannot keep fully abreast of the 
swiftly changing conditions for such a large, heterogeneous, and dynamic region, 
The optimum number of posts and politieal jurisdictions which one office Director 
can handle effectively varies. The 25 posts and 37 political jurisdictions presently 
under the Director of the Office of Middle and Southern African Affairs has proved 
to be an excessively heavy load for him to carry. Furthermore, there is a striking 
diversity of problems between western Africa, which has no white-settler problems, 
and southern or multiracial Africa. 

Political activities —Plus four positions, plus $35,027 annual rate: The Bureau 
proposes to transfer responsibility for West Africa to a new Office of West African 
Affairs. The Bureau has endeavored to meet the increased personnel needs inso- 
far as possible by internal shifts within the present complement. Positions for 
all the desk-officer jobs in the new Office plus their secretarial assistance will be 
provided through this internal realinement. There remains a further need, 
however, of four additional positions, specifically a Director, GS-15, Deputy Di- 
rector, GS-15, secretary, GS—7, and secretary, GS-6. 

In fiscal year 1959 the Bureau held a conference of chiefs of mission and prin- 
cipal officers of our posts in Middle, Eastern, and Southern Africa. The ex- 
change of views and ideas at this conference has proved most beneficial both to 
the Department and to the posts concerned. The Bureau is requesting travel 
funds for a similar conference. The cost of this travel for key Bureau officials is 
$10,320. 

Administrative activities —Plus one position (GS-12), plus $8,341 annual rate: 
One additional officer for the Bureau’s Post Management Branch is requested. 
The Post Management Branch is responsible for the management of established 
posts and for planning and directing the establishment of each new post. When 
the Bureau was established shortly over a year and a half ago, its authorized 
post management personnel consisted of a Chief, two post management Officers, 
and an administrative assistant. Since that time, with no increase in authorized 
personnel, the workload has expanded many times. Not only will nine new 
posts have been set up in Africa in this 2-year period but the establishment of 
these posts, often in quite remote areas, has created unprecedented and time- 
demanding administrative problems. Yurthermore, the operations of nearly all 
the existing posts have intensified, and early in calendar year 1960 the Bureau of 
African Affairs is assuming responsibility for the Embassy at Khartoum, formerly 
under the jurisdiction of the Benten of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
The new post management officer position would concentrate primarily on the 
many administrative problems in West Africa. 





Permanent staff by organizational unit 


j 




















Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Num-| Annual Num-| Annual \Num-| Annual |Num- Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber | rate ber | rate 
—} — 
UNIT | 
Office of the Assistant Secretary -..-- 33 | $271,901 33 | $277, 565 34 | $285, 906 1 $8, 341 
Office of Northern African Affairs _- -- 17 147, 363 18 158, 031 14 122, 858 -4 —35, 17. 
Office of Eastern and Southern 
Atricam AGN io 3d..é sd dedecc cee 18 150, 215 18 | 150, 984 13 113, 532 —5 —37, 452 
Office of West African Affairs........|......|...-......|---.-- Lei el 13 | 107,652} 13 | 107,652 
Total, Bureau of African | 
PMO Joo US desdswcbcsn anne. 68 569,479 | 169 586, 580 74 629, 948 5 43, 368 
| | 








1 Includes 1 position transferred from the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs for Khartoum. 
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Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 
‘ | 
; Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) 
, Object classification = lie sols tindiwatg niente 
Man-} Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-) Amount | Man-} Amount 
/ years years years | years 
; ee | —-—|-— ——_——, —_—-|— Pe Spctienanepaitnen 
: 01 Personal services: 
F Temporary employment-.... 0.9 $3,008 | 1.2 $4, 300 1.2 $4, 300 | Se aeictnte occneatiinis 
r Overtime and holiday pay---|..---- 3, O33 :i...... 7,500 |..... 7, 500 |.-.--- 
. Total, personal services_...|...-.- ek. ae 5...... | 11,800 |_____- 
: Mine Fie oe en eck ted stars 24,420 |......| 14,100 |_._... 24, 420 |... 
08 Supplies and materials--_........|.....- TOE bedvcocs ae 421. <.. 
I a | aia cies ieh tte Se Pe 
1 Grants, subsidies, and contri- 
n ab ansaniniahinianacovumonnmiakotiwisabes 197 j...-<4) 205 |..... 295 |------]---------- 
; Total nonsalary obligations. .}_._-- 25, 904 [=----- 14, 855 |....-. |} 25,175 a 10, 320 
e Grand total obligations........|.....- 37,930 |.....- 26,655 |......| 36,975 |......| 10,320 
\ 
Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 
- 
: Positions 
Amount 
| | | 
is Americans Locals | Total 
: Fiscal year 1960 availability.................... 1 308 2 329 | 637 | 3 $5, 167, 598 
d Adjustments to the base: ; 2] 
| Nonrecurring furniture equipment etc. ...}............0c}--- 22sec wncn|oee- eee noes —177, 582 
n Regular pay above 52-week base......-..-.-|.--...--.---.. Ei Boncian esters aia aes eae —11, 917 
d pS Oe AEN Re ek RE AO SES, 1 hs idlatalsetnenalomsaimeniipelaniaiis 147, 090 
; . jeg ieakiaianl 
4 a i canes i Lichnahinhh sheila wiellcbaieataenmdeaiecdiinch 
w Ratt Cer 2068 5a icacccenncdesckcccsseseec | 308 329 637 
of Program increases for fiscal year 1961: 
b= Oversea wage and price increases...........|.-----.-----.- eo ett oe gee 163, 482 
HI Sp RI DOSEN. 52.052 ccuscewsbdeccence | 10 | 15 25 239, 137 
of Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic | 
) ee a ee en 15 | 15 30 454, 613 
y Improved support for existing staff_.......- disap cctigeddiinlinimicindnndnet ten walpethieaanl 136, 801 
8. Political activities: | | 
1e a ce emmaeesuanned | 3 3 | 6 55, 070 
I ica pice lated canieetidinetaatie i ala 1 7, 858 
SEE cei OR ee | 20 9 | 29 260, 718 
Economic activities: | 
A) a ee eee 2 | 2 4 42, 500 
a Bi i i | OD Mihi ieisecaieen 1 8, 548 
mA a scleral 1 1} 2 8, 727 
| OE Ske deskncbees 3 1| 4 | 45, 036 
or GD, aaa a ee i edtiodsecanpitberedl 2 | 18, 214 
) Administrative activities ...........---.-.-- 16 11 | 27 | 235, 739 
Federal Employees’ Health Benefits Act...|-.........---.|-------------- es ~sese 19, 200 
il Tota] program increases...........-..---- 74 | 57 | 131 1, 695, 643 
aa Total estimate 1961..........-..-.------- 382 | 386 | 768 | 6,820,832 
| 
112 positions for Khartoum transferred from NEA. 
341 ? 11 positions for Khartoum transferred from NEA, 
173 * $310,318 transferred for Khartoum from NEA. 
452 
652 
368 
im. 
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JUSTIFICATION 
Adjustments to the base 


Nonrecurring furniture, equipment, etc.: 


Object class: Amount 
03 Transportation of things....._.____- -.-. —$55, 112 
09 Household and office furniture and furnish- 
eee — 122, 470 
Total 


and office furniture and equipment as follows: 


ROPING cnt Or etic ake de anno sae Ih sara eles ates 11, 125 
RG es toe et eg Bd 11, 125 
NN oe kk ee eS ete ere 21, 523 
elie aoe pee ge eee eee aes 602 
Meo cet Gr ee sk ee os. ff) ae 602 
IE RR ee Ses Bo eae 6, 290 
POS eee 2. Sea) eee ef Le 6, 290 
ee a ee 964 
eee feet ek a eee el Be 49, 539 
eee eo ee ee et 6, 290 
NE eS Tn. El a 883 
ee 602 
NE en ee Pe A ed ee tee ek 2, 175 
OS eee eee eee Bt ed 59, 572 

ee ee ae ee ds ee 177, 582 


Regular pay above 52-week base: In fiscal year 1960 there were 2 
regular paydays above the 52-week base. In fiscal year 1961 there 
is l extra day. Therefore, in fiscal year 1961 there will be a reduc- 
tion of 1 day at a cost of $11,917 

Adjusted lapse rate: 

American salaries for additional American man-years: 

(Blantyre, 2; Lusaka, 2; Conakry, 5; Lome, 3; 

Yaounde, 5; Nairobi, 1; Lagos, 1; Monrovia, 1; 

Freetown, 1; Dakar, 1; Durban, 1; Leopoldville, 

L; ane Salisbury, Ty... ......... Vihewabaohétns Oem Coo 
Local salaries for additional local man-years: (Con- 

akry, 2; Lome, 1; Yaounde, 2; Tunis, 6; and Leo- 


poldville, 1 Bt Re ie a nab Galea RRs Shee + 22, 133 
Differentials for additional man-years -__-__- «ngewe =F hE, 506 
Temporary lodging allowance adjustments : —7, 436 


Operating expenses for additional Americans and 
local man-years as follows: 


peesanecreve travel. oo. 0... se ck +3, 506 
Official residence expenses____.._._--- ae: . +1, 600 
Building operating expenses___.___._..__-__.-- +736 
Communications (field) eo gk tee i +6, 748 
Automotive operating expenses_-_-_-_-_--- oa. +3, 065 
Contractual and miscellaneous______________- 3 269 
Supplies and equipment ____-_- ae ee +6, 598 

PN ec ee Ae Tk ae ares +25, 522 


Total adjusted lapse rate - 


Total adjustments to the base 


Pro 


All 
Loc 
Op 


mo. 
OD | 
esti 
adj 
izat 


pos 
gen 
tha 
tior 
(est 
(est 
(est 


thr 
obt 
aut 
suc 
—11, 917 of 
Inc 
req 


Ame 
Loee 
Pay 
Diff 
Allo 
Opel 


+ 147, 090 


— 42, 409 
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Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961—Overseas wage and price increases 


Allowances (Foreign Service Americans)_._.....__...___-__--------- $17, 217 

en RE Se, oe) DN Ne Oe, ae tok toe eee .-- 36, 660 
Operating expenses: 

Sree, COMED CEO nS. occ peacceeenesteusphpee 56, 809 

Commaeanteations (paid tn field). oo. oo ee -. 17.4% 

er ee Mane ON ok nn cheno ccncncune cease 7, 355 

Comrencus: am teeenereetis.. oe Se 3, 734 

Ie Cle EE s. Seite oh o> cco doupichinive <n5eb comeu 24, 834 

Wy siiaiei iin ad Die bncintanhidihiiee inns ethene 163, 482 


Africa is moving in an evolutionary period from primitive tribal societies to a 
more modern social structure. The resultant changes have a marked impact 
on prices, wage scales, and the general cost of doing business at all Foreign Service 
establishments. The upward trend reflects a long-delayed, but expected, broad 
adjustment in the economic structure of many areas of the continent. As modern- 
jzation takes place, the standard of living rises and a general price spiral results. 

Of the $163,482 requested, $36,060 is for local wage scale increases. At many 
posts it is necessary to increase wages for local employees to keep pace with 
general wage increases granted to similar groups of employees in the economy of 
that country. In Addis Ababa a 20-percent increase is estimated owing to infla- 
tion and competition for skilled employees. Similar conditions exist at Asmara 
(estimated 20-percent increase) ; Monrovia (estimated 10-percent increase) ; Lagos 
(estimated 8-percent increase); Rabat (estimated 10-percent increase); Freetown 
(estimated 6-percent increase), and Luanda (estimated 4-percent increase). 

Of the $163,482 requested, $127,422 represents anticipated price increases 
throughout the continent. An overall African price index was projected by 
obtaining the average of each country from statistics compiled either by the 
authorities of the country concerned, where such exist, or from private sources 
such as, for example, the Economist Trimonthly Review. The estimated rise 
of fiscal year 1961 prices over fiscal year 1960 is 9.2 percent, excluding staff 
increases and new space. This increase was applied to arrive at a representative 
request. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Opening of new posts 





Number Amount 





I a 5 ee de oa 10 $34, 808 


ata intl i i a lla da at pel cal 15 12, 048 
TE SOIT III sas cosssn sa nna inivtsip/igviecnies~Gesvasmmtincnec op aber ih imigsiciano wis caeteicicaeled eal anti io 361 
a a snciciniliaatataidacdaapiiatalonipidicaniata atontespueeeecameaaae 5, 561 
a a a ee ee a ce eaabakhbbaded 12, 189 





a ecg ime attestation reel 1, 734 
TEIN GRINUNNOD ci cih  omitesoncamesactatsnnswekhbeeceagisacabhacdaues 1, 800 
SS ROUND III OUNONG a he sd. ace ki diiemmianennsscidaunibnsaladdbeaeiniahiol 44, 175 
I eee nen ne eeeeiink died tcesaalel 3, 346 
IEE LDL TLE LAA MALLET: he SesOoe, 1, 377 
Contractual and miscellaneous 1, 435 
Se WINE Danis cannncincctcvdsihiddsanchahssebbldaacsuensecbivedaakhade 120, 303 

OO er rr Re ee eee ee ee Le Sa 25 239, 137 
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Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status 

The rapid movement of colonial areas toward’self-government is expected to 
result in the establishment of three new independent countries in fiscal year 196] 
requiring the elevation of three consular posts to diplomatic status: Post No, 
4 (classified), Somalia and Nigeria. In addition to these countries, both Great 
Britain and France are collaborating with local government leaders in their 
African territories to bring about a greater degree of self-government. It igs 
difficult to predict with accuracy when a self-governing territory may become 
completely independent. There may be more areas becoming independent in 
fiscal year 1961 than the number now projected. 








| Number | Amount 
American salaries. .~.............. AR = ot PES NE mth Arar tai bs! 15 $72, 820 
Local salaries. _____ pisiedeneie std pwitedbobl sutbeideddeacetaabbensh be sue 15 9, 777 
Pay in excess of 52-week base___..._._- pssst do sii css seusis pce eee ee 636 
I I ee - 8, 859 
Allowances: 
a Oe ES Re eee . oh ical 15, 617 
I le a neu enebl lem eR a 15, 750 
Operating expenses: 
PEO MNO. « . . coe enepcecacucesecs oes ss eoaietedidieeadinh/aaeidekniaiiabtt ident ? 601 
nN ee og ssn eae mccbedebkebbe pauseledauned 1, 700 
Building operating expemses_-_..........-. plisbtdidibtpid Mimbbivtenbitbobetn r noes 133, 862 
I a en a escninisneninminren beinnentlta >, O18 
Automotive operating expemses._..........-- eee bn iat a 2 065 
Contractual and miscellaneous - - -__- : et aan oh i ‘ ; 2, 634 
ee ee a eee ss 183, 274 
ie 30) 454, 613 


Justification for the elevation of the American Consulate General at Lagos, Nigeria 
diplomatic status 

Nigeria is scheduled to receive its independence in October 1960. With its 
population of 35 million, Nigeria is the most populous country in Africa. Because 
of this and its comparatively large size, it may well become one of the most 
influential countries of west Africa. It tends to be oriented toward the West at 
present and it is important that it remain so. Additional personnel requirements 
include five American positions. 

Ambassador.—When Nigeria achieves its independence, the United States 
must recognize the new status of this nation and assign an Ambassador 

Secretary.— The Ambassador requires a full-time secretary. 

Personnel assistant—With the buildup in staff the post will need a personnel 
assistant to discharge the variety of personnel functions as there are no qualified 
local employees available. 

Building maintenance officer—An office building was recently completed and 
and eight-unit apartment project is presently under construction. Future 
building plans also call for an Ambassador’s residence. In addition, the Govern- 
ment owns eight residential units. These projects emphasize the need for a 
full-time employee technically equipped to cope with building maintenance 
problems. There are no personnel available locally qualified to supervise the 
maintenance of office and residential buildings. 

Assistant disbursing officer—An additional position in the budget and fiseal 
operation at Lagos is necessitated by the continuing increase in the volume of 
business of U.S. Government activity in Nigeria. The limited number of local 
employees qualified to perform budget and fiscal work requires that an American 
be employed. 

The following local personne! will also be required: Political assistant, accounts 
clerk, chauffeur (Ambassador), chauffeur, clerk-typist, and messenge: 


Justification fur the elevation of the American consulate general at Mogadiscio, 
Somaliland to diplomatic status 

A 1949 resolution of the United Nations established the Trust Territory of 
Somalia and provided for independence at the end of 10 years. At the 1959 
General Assembly the United Nations set July 1, 1960, as the specific date of 
independence. Somalia is strategically located at the northeast corner of Africa. 
It is subject to influence from various quarters, including the Communist bloc 
and the United Arab Republic. It is important that the United States have 
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appropriate representation there. The following five new American positions will 
be required when the post is raised to a mission: 

Ambassador.—The United States must be prepared to send an Ambassador to 
serve as this country’s principal representative when Somalia gains its independ- 
ence and the consulate general is elevated to an Embassy. 

Secretary.—The Ambassador will require a full-time Secretary. 
consulate general has only two American secretaries on its staff. 

Economic officer.—A sharp increase of activity in the economic sphere is antici- 
pated following independence, as has been the case in other newly independent 
countries where nationalistic trends have tended to create new patterns in the 
economic structure, such as new trade controls and new currency regulations, 
which require extensive analysis. An additional economic officer will be needed 
to keep up with these expanding activities, expanding contacts and reporting 
requirements and the negotiation of economic and commercial accords. 

Building maintenance officer.—All personnel in Mogadiscio are housed in Govern- 
ment short-term leased properties. Furthermore, the construction of a new 
Embassy, staff housing and an Ambassador’s residence is scheduled to begin in 
fiscal year 1961. The complete lack of competent local help in the building 
maintenance field plus the fairly extensive building program make it necessary 
to provide an American building maintenance officer for Mogadiscio. 

Doctor.—The local Italian doctors have moved or are moving away from 
Mogadiscio, with the result that local medical care is virtually nonexistent. 
Conditions at Mogadiscio are quite primitive and there is a relatively high 
incidence of sickness among the staff which is caused by bad water, poor food and 
a difficult climate. These conditions have caused illnesses requiring evacuation 
of staff to Nairobi for diagnosis and in some cases hospitalization. An Embassy 
physician would improve health and morale greatly in this post. 

The following local personnel will also be required: Translator, economic 
assistant, accounts assistant, general services assistant, switchboard operator, and 
chauffeur (Ambassador). 


Presently, the 


JUSTIFICATION 


Improved support for existing staff 
Administrative travel 
Building operating expenses 
Supplies and equipment _ - 


ba $34, 940 
ot. 2 Ji se See eS 
- ; ; , 213 Jo pees 


sd i i atip ery Bose Lu ice Sl aud Le Te ee 


’ 


Total 


Included in the above request for “Improved support for existing staff” are 
$34,940 for increased travel, $76,145 for replacement equipment program, and an 
increase of $25,716 for a new chancery building at Khartoum under short-term 
lease. 

A. Travel.—To keep pace with the expanding politico-economic developments, 
our field representatives need to travel more extensively within their respective 
districts. Sources of information should not be restricted solely to local contacts 
within capital cities. It is fully as important for our reporting officers to be 
familiar with events and local thinking in the outlying areas through on-the-spot 
visits and observation. There is no substitute for firsthand contacts in develop- 
ing mutual understanding. More funds are needed for our representatives abroad 
to travel into interior areas, often remote from the larger cities and seaports and 
some of which have rarely, if ever, been visited by Foreign Service personnel, in 
order to broaden and to extend their knowledge of the geography, politics, cul- 
ture, and traditions of the various countries. Without this knowledge our officers 
are less than fully effective 

Included in the Bureau’s Foreign Service travel requirements for fiscal year 
1961 is $13,100 for a chief of mission conference to exchange views and discuss 
and debate policies. Such conferences, the second since 1950, are most desir- 
able. In view of the rapid and sharp changes in all phases of the African scene, 
U.S. relations with the various African countries must constantly be reanalyzed 
and refocused. 

B. Replacement equipment.—In a continuing effort to provide a systematic 
equipment replacement program, posts in the African area have submitted requests 
for fiscal year 1961 totaling $76,145. The climatic conditions in Africa are such 
that items of equipment become unusable and unserviceable in about 2 or 3 years. 
In some areas like Somalia, Nigeria, and the Belgian Congo, the life expectancy of 
mechanized equipment is even less. Besides climatic conditions, other adverse 
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factors such as no available maintenance facilities, unskilled operators, and 
excessive costs for shipping items to areas where they can be repaired, contribute 
to the high attrition rate and unusual heavy replacement costs. Through g 
planned replacement program the standards of efficiency will be improved and 
exorbitant procurement costs can be avoided in any one year. 

C. Building operating expenses ——An amount of $25,716 provides for a new 
chancery building at Khartoum under short-term lease. The old chancery hag 
proved inadequate for a diplomatic mission operation. The cost of building 
operating expenses for the new chancery in fiscal year 1961 will be $38,858, 
which includes 2 years’ advance rental payment offset by $13,142 which is the 
annual building operating expenses at the building which is to be released. 


Political activities 





Number Amount 


idl ha diet iel nd paiedd cad bocebeusinitpocbbbniessensast 24 $93, 055 
Dakar (1), Lagos (1), Salisbury (2), Addis Ababa (1), Pretoria (2), 
Port Elizabeth (1), Leopoldville (1), Tunis (1), Rabat (1), Conakry (1), 
Yaounde (1), Dar-es-Salaam (5), Elisabethville (1), and Kampala (5). 
a i ee 12 11, 155 
Dakar (1), Lagos (1), Salisbury (1), Addis Ababa (1), Dar-es-Salaam (4), 
and Kampala (4). 





I oT. ATT dian dieankeibcdecwdcdmeticandlaiekbwusnkides 7% 
a hd al een oiambmbedl 10, 491 
iret acl dinner inbin ueelmpmepebnhenepaneirss tts «aeamenpenste 22, 144 
Operating expenses: 
pr ahs haniseiecaelcmidubeoiebebn sees coubsautalbedndnnnetieid 4, 760 
I a es ee Ed 555 
i een seeneeonesnt | allele cetteinatiindiasat 50, 721 
te eanihaieneetniobombapeed ste ldniatiets pusonewdel 9, 203 
ERI INIIINN CIONING Boo iin cca noddscnncccsdunccedanuecesence Nola leuiccwicecias 8, 787 
I I ces ipstuin iii eh csoebeincsipinenibinenael i cael eae 3, 93 
alee erin mitiinsbibiloaniae Seek amides 113, 137 
rl 36 323, 646 





Political activities continue to increase throughout Africa with the accelerated 
emergence of areas from colonial tutelage and the increased political importance 
to the United States of the African area in general. It will be necessary to add 
24 American positions and 12 local employee positions to the existing complement 
to keep pace with developments. 

Political officers are needed in Conakry, Yaounde, and Addis Ababa. 

Conakry: As Guinea sallies forth under its newly independent banner, and 
following Sekou Toure’s extensive tour to the major capitals of the world, the 
country becomes even more of a focal point of interest for both Western and 
Soviet bloc countries. The United States and other free nations must increase 
their efforts to insure that this young but significant republic does not fall prey 
to Communist influence. The Ambassador and Deputy Chief of Mission are the 
only officers presently on the Embassy staff who perform political reporting. 
It is desirable to assign an officer who can devote full time to the important task 
of following and reporting on political problems and developments. 

Yaounde: Due to become an Embassy on January 1, 1960, also has no political 
officer. Within the present complement, political reporting falls to the Ambassa- 
dor and the Deputy Chief of Mission, both of whom must devote a good share of 
their time to contacts with the new leaders of the country as well as give executive 
direction to the activities of the post. A full-time political officer will enable the 
new Embassy to keep pace with the increased momentum of political activities 
which will ensue following independence. 

Addis Ababa: There is only one political reporting officer for Ethiopia. With 
the substantial U.S. commitments in Ethiopia, Ethiopia’s more active role in 
African affairs, and the inevitable increase in political problems, including some 
stemming from the Emperor’s trip to Moscow last summer, one officer cannot 
meet all the political requirements of the post. Due to lack of staff, the political 
officer has had to confine himself almost exclusively to his desk, with little op- 
portunity to get outside the capital area, as well as to ps irticipate frequently in 
such protocol functions as serving as escort officer for important visiting officials. 
The addition of a junior political officer to handle the more routine reporting 
requirements will permit the senior officer to devote more time to the development 
of information. 
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Labor movements in Africa are often an integral part of political developments, 
Qualified personnel are required at some posts to watch trade union activities 
closely and promptly analyze and report them. Specifically, in fiscal year 1961, 
the Department is requesting labor officers for Lagos, Dakar, and Salisbury. 

Lagos: The trade union movement in Nigeria is closely related to the rise of 
nationalism. The Trade Union Congress, which was formed in March 1959 and 
is the national trade union body, has not yet declared its intention concerning 
international affiliation. Since this movement will be an important object of 
Communist penetration, it is highly desirable that the United States maintain 
close contact with responsible labor leaders and follow and report developments 
in the labor movement. In addition, the headquarters of the International Labor 
Organization for its operations south of the Sahara were established in Lagos 
early in 1959. This regional office is now becoming quite active in that area. 
Liaison with and reporting on ILO activities is also essential. 

Dakar: In the Mali Federation, as in many French African territories, the 
labor movement is closely linked to political developments. tecent developments 
in Senegal indicate internal conflicts which have split the formerly unified General 
Worker’s Union of Black Africa (UGTAN) into three branches. On the other 
hand, in Sudan, while the situation is not yet clear, there seems to be a tendency 
to remain unified and follow the leadership of Sekou Toure, President of Guinea. 
Inasmuch as all these developments have a direct bearing on the political structure 
of Mali and of other former French territories, and as the labor movement micht 
prove to be a prime avenue of Communist penetration, it is essential that reporting 
on labor developments be increased. 


Salisbury: Such powerful and well-organized trade unions as the European 
Mineworkers Union and the African Mineworkers Union exercise a strong influence 
on both the political and economic life of the Federation. The rapid growth of 


the number of Africans receiving wages in money as distinet from wages in kind 
and the potential conflict over an industrial color bar are developments which 
will require close and expert observation and reporting by a labor officer. 

Seven clerk-stenographer positions are requested to meet seeretarial shortages 
at the following posts: ; 

Tunis, where presently one secretary is serving three political officers; Rabat, 
where the two secretaries in the political section are unable to keep up with the 
heavy reporting workload of five officers; Leopoldville, to provide secretarial 
assistance to the new political officer; Elisabethville, Durban, and Port Elizabeth, 
none of which posts has an American secretary but where, because of more intense 
political situations, reporting of a classified nature has had to be stepped up 
materially; and Salisbury, to assist the two new officer positions requested, 
namely, the minerals attaché and labor officer. 

To support the substantive positions above, the following four new local 
employee positions are requested: translator for political section in Tunis, and 
labor assistants for Lagos, Dakar, and Salisbury. 

At present the consulates at Dar-es-Salaam and Kampala operate under the 
supervisory jurisdiction of the consulate general at Nairobi. However, each post 
deals directly with the government of its own territory, and the supervision needed 
from Nairobi is slight. The political evolution of the east African territories is 
difficult to predict, but it now appears that Tanganyika will achieve internal 
self-government late in 1960, and Uganda can reasonably hope to achieve the 
same status shortly thereafter. 

As Tanganyika and Uganda near full self-government, the U.S. Government 
may be obliged to raise the rank of its posts in those countries to the level of 
consulates general, not only because the political situation of these areas warrant 
it, but also to avoid the implication that Kenya has political primacy in east 
Africa. 

It should be noted that the consulate at Dar-es-Salaam also has responsibility 
for Zanzibar, and at both Dar-es-Salaam and Kampala will increasingly assume 
the functions of a small diplomatic mission as Uganda and Tanganyika pass 
through the final stages of British tutelage. Finally, approximately 1,000 Amer- 
icans, most of whom are missionaries, are residents in the two territories covered 
by these posts. 

In conjunction with its preparations to elevate Dar-es-Salaam and Kampala 
to the rank of consulates general the Department requests the following new 
positions for each post: 
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Consul general 


Secretary.—Administrative officer: The distance from the present central ad- 
ministrative post (Nairobi) and the heavier administrative workload of a consulate 
general make it desirable for each post to have its own administrative officer, 

Communications and records clerk: There are no communications personnel 
at either post now. With the intensified reporting from these rapidly evolving 
territories an on-the-spot communications clerk is needed. 

Clerk-stenographer: This position will provide clerical assistance to the 
economic officer, consular officer, and proposed administrative officer at each post, 

The following additional local employees are required at each post: Politica] 
assistant, accounting assistant, general services assistant, and chauffeur. 

An important area from a science point of view is South Africa. Scientific 
research unique to that area is being done in plant and animal life, geology, 
meteorology, and astronomy. A science officer in Pretoria would evaluate and 
report on these developments and foster closer liaison between the United States 
and South Africa in the science field. Furthermore, the satellite tracking 
program, and especially Project Mercury, has emphasized the need for cooperation 
with the scientists of South Africa. 


Economic activities 


| Number | Amount 





! 
American salaries_....__.....- SESSILIS a 7 | $30, 509 
Accra (2), Casablanca (1), Monrovia (1), Pretoria (1), Salisbury (1), | 
and Lome (1). 


Local salaries 


aint cael Diels Urciiei Ualbeelintipnencintioaas tienes ‘ Ee 4 | 4, 867 
Accra (1), Monrovia (1), Pretoria (1), and Lome (1). | 
Pay in excess of 52-week base_ oe 243 
ne a ae 3, 515 
I i ee ui buena ‘ | 11, 067 
Operating expenses: | 
Administrative travel_....-- PS. eee sili local . 1, 474 
Building operating expenses. _........._. 4 | 16, 242 
Communications (field). ..........-- 2, 845 
Automotive operating expenses__...........---- 1, 171 
Contractual and miscellaneous ___...- eial ; Be ta 90% 
I. ot ete ndicationnooe =m eaten | 31, 880 


Total 


U.S. trade with Africa, which began in the days of the New England clipper ship, 
has grown to a total of about $1.2 billion annuallv and our direct investment now 
totals more than $600 million. Sub-Saharan Africa today provides the United 
States with many of its most important raw materials, such as uranium, cobalt, 
diamonds, columbite, gold, and manganese; minerals of strategic as well as com- 
mercial importance. The expansion of international trade, travel, and investment 
by U.S. private enterprise is a main objective of U.S. foreign policy. The com- 
mercial activities carried out by our Foreign Service posts play a prominent role 
in the development and fulfillment of this policy objective. It is important that 
our posts be adequately staffed to carry out their responsibilities in the fields of 
commerce, investment, trade, and travel as well as to keep the U.S. Government 
informed of all significant economic trends and developments within the various 
countries. To keep abreast of the increasing economic activities, an additional 
seven American positions and four local employee positions are required in fiscal 
year 1961. 

Commercial officer positions are requested in Accra and Monrovia. 

U.S. trade missions are scheduled to visit Ghana and Liberia in the spring of 
1960. Experience has shown that a greater interest is created both in U.S. prod- 
ucts and in U.S. investment possibilities by trade mission visits. The number of 
commercial inquiries raised locally as well as in the United States invariably 
increases following such visits. Commercial officers should be assigned to both 
these posts to follow up closely on the added interest generated in order to assure 
concrete action and results. 

Accra.—As a major world producer of cocoa, Ghana is the only West African 
country possessing a substantial foreign exchange surplus. A large portion of 
Ghana’s foreign exchange surplus will be used to implement a large development 
program in which U.S. suppliers and manufacturers hope to participate. In its 
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efforts to develop the country Ghana is attempting to encourage U.S. capital 
investments. 

Monrovia.—Liberia is in the dollar exchange area and the majority of its ex- 
yorts, principally rubber and iron ore, and its imports are to and from the United 
States. The Liberian Government is attempting to encourage further private 
U.S. investment. Liberia’s current development plans and its future prospects 
indicate a growing national product and an increase in per capita income which 
undoubtedly should result in increased trade with the United States. At present, 
there is only one economic officer at Monrovia. 

The consulate in Lomé will be raised to an Embassy when the Republic of 
Togo becomes independent in April 1960. The new Embassy will require an 
economic officer to report on and maintain contact with Togolese officials on 
economic, trade, and commercial matters. 

A minerals officer at Salisbury is being requested to cover the vast territory 
comprising the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Angola, Mozambique, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, all of which 
have enormous mineral wealth and potential. This large and important minerals 
area cannot be covered adequately by the only two minerals officers assigned to 
Africa, specifically in Monrovia and Johannesburg. 

A geographic officer to be assigned to Pretoria is needed to procure maps and 
related data for the U.S. mapping agencies; to report on mapping organizations, 
serial mapping projects, boundary problems, and new developments in mapping 
and cartography; and to advise U.S. officials, as well as officials of local mapping 
agencies on the feasibility of mapping programs. The geographic attaché pro- 
gram is a specific responsibility of the State Department conducted on behalf of 
the entire Federal Government, including in particular the Department of Defense. 
At present Africa is the only major geographic area that does not have at least one 
geographic officer. 

Two additional clerk-stenographer positions are requested for economic ac- 
tivities—one at Accra, to assist the single secretary now assigned to the economic 
section and also to provide clerical help to the proposed commercial attaché; 
and one at Casablanca, which has a three-man economic section but no secretary. 

Local employee economic assistants are needed in Accra, Lomé, Monrovia, 
and Pretoria to do such relatively routine but necessary functions as answering 
simple trade inquiries, and obtaining data and preparing initial drafts of trade 
lists and routine commercial reports, thereby freeing the officers for more out- 
of-the-office contacts, analytical reporting and trade promotional work. 


Consular activities 





Number Amount 
American salaries (Khartoum 2)......- ‘ 2 2 $7, 082 
Pay in excess of 52-week base__..._-- et hime oad Jelinaicelaceecaniaal 47 
Differential... ___- Scbee aoece oe ; 1, 863 
Allowances. __- Sts ack aetnkancbabiahedin wa Ce te Gataaekenneae’ otra Gcanbek 3, 575 
Operating expenses: 
Communications (field) ‘ eal EP ee ee ‘ wiisaip ialibanaees 1,179 
Automotive operating expenses_..........._- ts eden Gina eaed area ae 398 
Contractual and miscellaneous. -- - --- Si snkiacas didn ei itch ans cblriie comune ate steal 524 
I CG nin nines ca dtind tied ewndsianidtibesanbess alas icine ‘ i 3, 546 
OM... ca. Aad Sica cine ean ct Nig Ea ete ieee eeinaes ey 2 18, 214 


A consular officer is needed at Khartoum to take over the consular activities. 
One officer is now performing all of the consular duties in addition to his responsi- 
bilities as a one-man economic and commercial section. Both the economic and 
the consular duties have increased following the initiation last year of a substantial 
economic assistance program to the Sudan and expanding cultural exchange 
activities. This officer must now devote full time to the study and reporting of 
economic matters essential to the informed development of U.S. economic policy 
toward the Sudan. 

There are only two American secretaries at Khartoum assigned to the deputy 
chief of mission plus the four officers in the political and economic sections. One 
additional clerk-stenographer is needed to assist these officers as well as the 
requested new consular officer. 
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Administrative activities 


ey 








Number Amount 
American salaries: (Accra, 3; Pretoria, 2; Lourenco Marques, 1; Monrovia, 2; 

Rabat, 1; Nairobi, 2; Conakry, 1; Yaonnde, 1; Lome, 2; and T'ananarive, 1) 16 $65, 364 
Local salaries: (Monrovia, 1; Tunis, 7; Nairobi, 2; and Conakry, 1)........-- 11 15, 756 
Pay in excess of 52-week baSe........s.-.-...-...............---.-..-. Lnakbl ddan dthiddbentinntd 460 
I oe a Ee ee ceinenneeiiie cbtevttind ected thine ep timatteti 10, 308 
nna sc acbmennpbenunsneuenian ccehepamta odes deeeeimeieninie 24, 889 
Operating expenses: 

mE IRN 20 rnd ar ae) hdd Li ak ebedbbbladhtnesoudueieecubls 3, 724 
oo at tl aeneulaeneceneadbetbirboasduthnenth 31, 862 
ec. . emakeetiasbebatiitnadsoeniousenneceiicen 7,193 
ree Tr I CI oo icin nde co mcnchincdecvocdactiaccudntticdbaluvcccdas sitiaiptags 2, 959 
i peenneeennnins UDG NUNDOUINONONIUND 6 Tgp ok hsb os on cidens dddbeebwobeodenasedsoudedan 5, 059 
EEE SS ERIE SE EE ERE TE CRS [noemera ‘ | 68, 165 
cone, : hae 

OD cdi cadabintidcncdtatibs biidsckscubebubbhdedeosvalacuckbuhedewlse | 27 | 235, 739 





The difficult working and living conditions found at many hardship localities 
in Africa complicate the task of administering the Foreign Service posts. Further- 
more, the nonexistence in some countries of qualified locals in such administrative 
skills as accounting, personnel administration and buildings maintenance make 
it necessary to assign Americans to certain posts which in areas having more 
skilled personnel could be filled by local employees. In spite of the Department’s 
desire to keep post complements as low as feasible, the existing administrative 
staffs have not been able to keep up with the demands, particularly in the fields 
of communications and budget and fiscal work. The Department, therefore, is 
requesting 16 additional American and 11 local positions to help maintain the 
required level of administrative efficiency. 

Communications clerks are needed in Rabat, Capetown, Lome, Lourenco Mar- 
ques, and Tananarive. 

The eryptographic workload at Rabat jumped from 317,950 word groups in 
the first quarter of fiscal vear 1959 to 514,350 groups for the corresponding period 
in fiscal year 1960, an increase in traffic of 61.4 percent. The load is expected to 
continue into fiscal year 1961 at a level at least comparable to this, and the present 
staff cannot handle this significantly higher load. 

There is no communication clerk at Capetown. In addition to handling all 
communications and records work for the consulate general, the individual would 
provide all communications services to the Embassy during the annual 6-month 
period that it is located in Capetown. This assignment would obviate the need 
to send, at considerable expense, one of the two code clerks currently on Pretoria’s 
roles to Capetown on temporary duty basis. 

At Lome, which becomes an Embassy in April 1960, Lourenco Marques and 
Tananarive, all of which have no communications personnel, the assignment of a 
communications clerk will relieve the limited officer complements at the respective 
posts from the increasingly time-consuming routines of encrypting and decrypt- 
ing Messages, meeting couriers and picking up sea and air pouches. 

Two regional communications technicians, one in Pretoria to cover South and 
East Africa and the other in Monrovia to cover West Africa, are also required. 
At present there is only one communications technician to cover all 35 posts on 
the African Continent. Of this total 17 posts already have mechanical equip- 
ment, 3 more will be supplied with such equipment prior to the end of this fiscal 
year, and several more in the next year. This equipment is of no value, however, 
unless it is properly installed and maintained. It is physically impossible for one 
technician to cover so vast a territory and as a result, equipment has lain idle at 
various posts from time to time for as long as 3 months awaiting its turn on the 
technician’s overcrowded schedule. 

The following additional positions in the budget and fiscal field are requested: 
A budget and fiscal officer in Conakry, budget and disbursing officers in Yaounde 
and Lome and an assistant disbursing officer in Nairobi. 

In October 1959 budget and fiscal support for the new Embassy at Conakry was 
transferred from Dakar to the Embassy staff. A single American accounts 
assistant in the budget, fiscal, and disbursing unit, however, is presently burdened 
with the entire load. An experienced budget and fiscal officer, as at other posts 
of this size, is essential to supervise the expanding budget and fiscal operations 
at Conakry. 
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Prior to their elevation to Embassy status, Yaounde and Lome are receiving 
budget and fiscal support from Leopoldville and Accra respectively. In view of 
the poor communications and resultant delays between supporting and supported 
posts, and the increased work following their elevation to missions, it will be more 
effective to assign to Yaounde and Lome responsibility for their own budget and 
fiscal requirements. 

Nairobi is the central post for Dar-es-Salaam, Kampala, and Tananarive. The 
first two posts are scheduled to be raised to consulates general in fiscal year 1961. 
The amount of work involved as a result of this centralized arrangement requires 
the assignment of another American fiscal position at Nairobi to supplement the 
one American currently working in the budget and fiscal unit. The alternative 
is to assign an American accounts clerk to each of the supported posts. 

In the absence of competent local help a building maintenance officer is needed 
at Accra to assure the proper care and maintenance of the Government-owned 
office building, Ambassador’s residence, Deputy Chief of Mission’s residence, 
recently constructed staff housing and the Embassy annex. 

Whenever possible, in the interests of economy and of keeping foreign-based 
Americans to a minimum nonsensitive administrative positions are filled with local 
employees. Inability to locate a qualified local makes it necessary to request an 
American personnel assistant for Monrovia to take care of the many personnel 
matters affecting American and local employees. 

Our Embassy at Accra has attempted without success to utilize a local secretary 
in the administrative section. Qualified local stenographers simply are not avail- 
able. An American clerk-stenographer is therefore requested to assist the admin- 
istrative Officer and his key assistants. 

A total of 11 additional local positions are required at Tunis, Nairobi, and 
Monrovia, comprising mostly clerical and routine maintenance personnel. 

There are now two regional security officers in Africa, one stationed in Rabat 
and the other in Pretoria. The vastness of the area and the large number of 
posts for which each is responsible are making it increasingly difficult for these 
two Officers to give adequate security advice and protection on a continentwide 
basis. Every post should have a complete security inspection once a year. Due 
to the extreme shortage of technical personnel post inspections have been averag- 
ing one every 2 years, while a few of the less sensitive posts are 2 years or more 
overdue. Also backlogs of security clearances on local employees are accumu- 
lating. Two additional regional security officer positions are being requested, one 
to te stationed at Accra to cover west Africa and the other at Nairobi for east 
African posts. 

Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 


Other contractual and miscellaneous expenses - - = = ono, OL Op aee 


It is estimated that implementation of provision of the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382 in the Bureau of African Affairs 
area will cost $19,200 in fiscal year 1961. 
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Obligations by object class 








Actual, 1959 

















| 
Object class | Estimate, Estimate, 
1960 1961 

ba a ee ks ES iS R Tees eee =e nade 
ae Ce aoe 2, 844, 356 $3, 551, 394 $4, 219, 864 
02 Travel-_. subht 81 387 100, 393 153, 141 
03 Transportation of things bb debend 111, 946 131, 224 280, 102 
64 Communication services. _..-..- mo 35, 86 159, 960 203, 454 
05 Rents and utility services____-- 514, 58: 607, 038 958, 449 
06 Printing and reproduction = £ 8, 190 | 10, 300 
07 Other contractual services hiss 167, 316 | 5, 687 
08 Supplies and materials_- 29’ 235 : | 328, 997 
09 Equipment 304, 342 i ‘), 850 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 47, 280 | , 229 
15 Taxes and assessments... “= 1,719 | 1, 759 
Total obligations . 4, 408, 041 5, 167, 598 6, 820, 832 

Post inventory 
Type of post I ein 

Actual, 1959 Estimate, Estimate, 
1960 1961 

Embassies: | 

Class 1.... | 
Class 2... 1 1 | l 
Class 3.... 4 4 | 4 
Class 4_... $ 6 y 
Total 9 1] 14 
Consulates general 12 | 12 9 
Consulates 14 | 12 15 
Grand total... 35 38 





Political activities: 


American personnel -. -- 


Local employees 
Economic activities 
American personnel _ - 


Local employees....-.--- 


Consular affairs 
American personnel 


Local employees. .....- 


Administrative services 


American personnel _ --.- 


Local employees 
Security activities 


American personnel. - .- 


Marine guards 


Building operating expenses: 
American pereennat eitiiebde leita 


Total staffing: 


American personnel. - 


Local employees 


Staffing summary by function 


Actual, 1959 Increase (+) or 


decrease (—) 


| 
Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 





- wt —— = 











scene 
|Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber | rate | ber | rate | ber rate ber rate 
= Aileen tanta een anni J icon 
| 
sabia | 116 |$1, 151, 507] 128 1$1, 290,324) 158 |$1, 550,327) +30 |+$280, 003 
ee }; 31] 70, 729) 2 | 79, 176 44 111, 965; +12 +32, 789 
| | | 
een 57 432, 190] 62 488, 866 73 | 569, 676 +11 +80, 810 
siateeientod | 46 105, 895 46 113, 72 51 128, 446 +5 |} +14, 722 
| | | | 
as 215,985) 33 | 224,185 38 255,557| +5 +-31, 372 
sihiisipistinies | 47 88,796) 35 | 76,819) 38 87,153) +3 4-10, 334 
Bat ek, 73 | 438,169) 81 | 486,430] 104 | 626,476, +23 | +140,046 
———— 184 256,452; 191 291,033! 228 367, 694 +-37 +-76, 661 
alae 3 24, 515 3 24, 515 5 40, 823 +2 +-16, 308 
acme’ ED Eck aintacinnam UO) : | ee ae 
1 6, 650 1 6, 650 4 31, 859 1-3 +-25 209 
EE. 25 | 24, 368 25 28, 593 25 31, 699)____ +3. 106 
i—--  -— - 6 ab cepads : ‘ - c 
| 993 | 2.260,016| 308 | 2,520,970! 382 | 3,074,718) +74 | +553, 748 
546 = 329 589, 345) 386 726, 957| +57 | 4-137, 612 


aes ---| i 


Staffing summary by post 
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Differentials 
a ss ane — — erento 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or (+) 
| decrease (—) 
Pn MORAN, son wucemacoescontainn $173, 441 $218, 472 | $275, 574 | +57, 102 
Justification: mar. 
Hardship post_... ‘ ; 161, 392 | 203, 576 | 260, 678 | +57 
Charge d’ Affaires. __. | 4,170 | 5, 493 | 5, 493 — 
Overtime 7, 879 9, 403 9, 403 | oe 
Computation of hardship post differential for 1961 
pacha Rain ——— — ———_——— -—— 
| Number Total annual | Percent Total per 
Number posts employees salary | differential 
| " | 
| | 
‘ oak 25 $201, 875 10 
6 — 57 371, 542 15 
> v4 624, 451 20 
7 68 450, 140 25 
Total 
Lapse 


Net amount 


Hardship post differential 
Hardship post differentials are paid to Foreign Service employees 


annum 
differential 


$20, 188 

55, 731 
124, 890 
112, 535 
— 


| 313, 344 
— 52, 166 





260, 678 


assigned to 


posts where ‘“‘extraordinarily difficult living conditions or excessive physical hard- 


ships prevail, or at which notably unhealthful conditions exist.”’ 


The increased 


amount for fiscal year 196: is predominantly for new program people and based 


on rates now existing at post of assignment. 


Chargé d'affaires 


Chargé d'affaires pay is that additional compensation payable to a diplomatic 
or consular officer acting temporarily in charge of a mission, consulate general, or 


consulate. 


Overtime 


Overtime pay is primarily paid to our code clerks in the field because 


of shortage 


of personnel, tropical illnesses of other code clerks, or because of unusually heavy 


workloads in the code room. 
before any overtime can be granted and paid. 
The increase of $57,102 is attributed to the following: 


Adjustments to the base___-_ : 
Opening of new posts 4 nig 
Elevation of consular posts t 


Diplomatic status : Sie uae 

Political activities __ ___ BF a ae a : 
Economic activities___.____-_- 

Consular activities . 

Administrative activities _ _ __ hs 
Security activities - = ‘ 


I io ss eRe ee inn 


Estimate, 
1960 


Estimate, 


Actual, 1959 1961 


Total allowances $273, 048 | $334. 692 


$449, 704 


All overtime must be approved by the Department 


$16, 505 
5, 561 
8, 859 


10, 491 
3, 515 
1, 863 
9, 494 

814 


.. 57, 102 





Increase (+) 
or 
lecrease (—) 


+$115, 012 
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Justification 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 

decrease (—) 
i $56, 490 $79, 043 $104, 108 +$25, 065 
wereers.......-. oabpoaceasessnencorane Noutebuce 129, 691 172, 664 210, 159 +37, 495 
IE NG  iedcmneycmendtin~heteonse 28, 907 16, 440 53, 142 +36, 702 
Separate maintenance.._...............-.--..-- 2, 590 2, 590 Se Eierteccehcaincnee cece 
Lisi ited nisin: ciesnrwisvrtetrbdiniainceDuietindihahks 55, 370 63, 955 79, 705 +15, 750 








Post allowances are paid to American employees at posts with a cost of living 
higher than in Washington, D.C. The increase of $25,065 includes full-year 
cost adjustments for 17 new positions established in fiscal year 1960 ($5,939) 
and allowances for 45 new American positions at rates prescribed by regulations 
($19,126). 

Quarters allowances are paid to Americans for rent and utilities at private 

quarters within prescrited rates and classes. The increase of $37,495 consists 
of the following: Full-year cost adjustment of the cost for four new positions 
established in fiscal year 1960 ($3,090) ; allowances for 24 new American positions 
at rates prescribed by regulations ($17,188); and $17,217 resulting from oversea 
price increases. 
p Temporary lodging allowances (in lieu of quarters allowances) are paid to new 
arrivals for a period not exceeding 3 months until permanent quarters are pro- 
cured. Rates are prescrited by regulations and the increase of $36,702 provides 
for the 68 new American positions. 

Separate maintenance allowances are paid in extremely unusual circumstances 
where additional expenses are incurred by Americans because adverse living 
conditions require them to maintain families elsewhere than at the post of 
assignment. 

Marine guard allowances are paid to marine guards assigned to six U.S. 
Embassies in Africa at rates established for each country by the joint 
travel regulations for the Armed Services. The increase of $15,750 is for 15 
new marine guards for the three new missions required in fiscal year 1961. This 
amount has been included in the total allowance increases for ‘‘Posts, elevated to 
diplomatic status.”’ 

The requested increase of $115,012 is for the following purposes: 


Adjustment to the base__-_____--- Sena we _.... —$7, 436 











Oversea wage and price increases aaa fiend : te 7, 217 
Opening of new posts__-_-- - aed eee Be ce, Lares £1 4%. 12, 189 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status_______- See ieee 31, 367 
Political activities_...........__- Replies + Tah e SLE shit Je 22, 144 
Economic activities _ aces : Pee are te oe f 11, 067 
Consular activities. _ sD ai pec i a arty puziols E 3, 575 
Administrative activities_.._____- ee tee ee ee 9 ae , feos 20, 899 
I MO TUIIN citar wis wre isnsiww sue Peatae " 3, 990 
Re i ee te nn Se bots arte Ocak a 
Operating expenses 
} | | 
| | Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
| Actual, 1959 | 1960 1961 or 
| | | decrease (—) 
Seeesteiectiec ternational dealt sheen aes eee Ne Not, thecal 1) 
| | | 
INONOGIOS CUOMOO og. cuecnenecssscseun | $1, 563,685 | $1,616, 204 2, 600, 968 | +$984, 764 
! | 
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Justification 
eens teenie eentetamamanericernenieene trend 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 Estimate, 1961 Increase (+-) or 
Decrease (—) 
pameesinaihusninssiital ae 


Administrative travel... _--- $81, 367 $100, 393 $153, 141 +$52, 748 





Decrease (—) 








Trips | Amount anes Amount | Trips | Amount | Trips | Amount 


—_— 








Consultation trips to United 


I idan bthotemcontnkinhdcwae 4 7, 446 15, 995 8 05, 008 fon css<udhiece eee 
Post-to-post details _........ 4 2, 205 3, 308 6 B5BB Bcecccenelass nee 
Regional conferences: ‘| 

Chief of Missions-.----- 20 13, 100 


Consular. Tibaciione de 


Other travel within area___- 


——————— 
Fiscal year 1959 ae Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1961 Increase (+-) or 
58, 616 = 





: 81,090 |-----.-_| 120, 738 |------- 1" 30 gag 
i a WEE | 81, 367 | 100, 393 Se caniatse 153, 141 |..-.....] 4-62, 74g 
| | | 





Consultation trips to the United States are frequently necessary for Chiefs of 
Mission and other principal officers of Foreign Service posts in the more sensitive 
locations for discussions with the Secretary and other high-level Department 
officials. These discussions permit the exchange of the most current, specific, 
and general types of information on particular problems in the AF area which 
cannot be accomplished through formal written communications. 

Post-to-post details for Foreign Service officers and staff personnel for tem- 
porary assignments of short duration are mandatory in cases where illnesses, 
political crises, international conferences, etc., make it impossible for the existing 
staffs to accomplish normal functions. Also, such details are extremely desirable 
and productive from the standpoint of allowing officers the opportunity to obtain 
valuable information on political and economic problems which will give depth 
to their reporting and evaluation of the conditions in their respective areas. 

Chiefs of Mission Conferences are held for the dissemination and exchange of 
ideas for coordination of policy for the AF area, Such conferences are particularly 
necessary in Africa since political, economic, and social conditions are changing 
so rapidly and so sharply. As states gain their independence, U.S. Government 
relations with them must be re-analyzed and re-focused. In June 1959, the 
Bureau of African Affairs held a regional conference for the first time since 1950, 
All the posts in East and South Africa were represented at this conference, and 
opinion was unanimous that the personal exchange of ideas and discussion were 
exceedingly worthwhile. In fiscal year 1961 AF is budgeting for another regional 
conference. 

Other travel within the area denotes temporary assignment within areas of 
assignment and includes regional security and regional communications travel 
as well as local travel of Political, Economic, Consular and Administrative 
personnel as required and authorized by the Principal Officer in the country. 

The increase of $52,748 requested in this category for fiscal year 1961 consists 
of the following amounts by activity: 


Adjustments to the base___- : $3, 506 
Opening of new posts 1, 734 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status 2, 601 
Improved support for existing staff 34, 940 
Political activities ; 4, 769 
Economic activities 1, 474 
Administrative activities_—._.__ ~~ 3, 377 
Security activities - - 347 


i —e atta ; y 52, 748 
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Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 





Official residence expenses.................-...- $32, 338 $39, 309 $44, 964 +$5, 655 





Section 902 of the Foreign Service Act as amended by Public Law 828 (84th 
Cong.) authorizes reimbursements to Chiefs of Mission and principal officers for 
unusual expenses incurred in maintaining official residences in which they can 
extend hospitality to nationals of foreign countries, receive callers and offer the 
official entertainment required of them in the performance of their duties as chief 
representatives of the United States. 

An increase of $5,655 is requested for fiscal year 1961 for the following activities: 





enone Go Cae MONE. te Se on gute esenet Se cbsHLGe. ee $1, 600 
eens Ga new yogis oo) a. sess eS eel ccerelice 1, 800 
Slevation of consular posts to diplomatic status___.-........-..------ 1, 700 
SE Re ee nine ew mb on a am ans wera 555 
PS oi ice, Suwa eo wet eka & bs CA ie b& a eee 5, 655 

1959 1960 1961 


or 
decrease (—) 


——————— 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
| 
} 
| 


Building operating expenses: 








03 4Freight and cartage a $233 $292 | $322 +$30 
05 Rents and utilities. __ 514, 589 607, 038 | 958, 449 +351, 411 
07 Maintenance and repair service _--_. 54, 461 63, 799 | 70, 355 +6, 556 
08 Fuel = 13, 758 16, 913 18, 652 +1, 739 
08 Materials 3, 229 5, 234 5, 619 +385 
15 Taxes_. 1,719 1, 757 | 1, 759 +2 

MWGOE. 2. cau 587, 989 695, 033 | 1, 055, 156 +360, 123 

| 


This item provides for rents, utilities, fuel, repair materials, and maintenance 
and repair services for office and residential space where the leases are for a period 
of less than 10 years’ duration. An increase of $360,123 is requested for fiscal 
year 1961 for the following activities: 


TS Uy ct Suc cd a nll irene $736 
es (iC? BE OriGG INOTESRGE. .. ~ << nanccnnnnnwocuatwwstuadnacue 56, 809 
IE A WOW DORE bin ddd kee cu ncdceenacd sconce suspen ae 44,175 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status__.........._______-- 133, 862 


et: SUNOSe [OF CCItING StON «ccc cok cheecs icnnue vssdos~c cli 25, 716 


I lees a b wiereemare lites a ae 50, 721 
NN eee eek eda aRanemelk E Piss Wig Ls 16, 242 
RRO oo ee chee hee bem eedd dak =: eee 
I a a ea aligns Sarsiedb Sb nana HERE 3, 405 

WED camekacucusiecenkacakeet ole. Lee eee 360, 123 
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The increase in rents and utilities for fiscal year 1961 provides funds for office 
and residental space where the leases are for a period of less than 10 years’ duration 
and are for the following posts by activity: 


Estimated 

Opening of new posts: ‘an 
Post No. 1—Principal officer, 1 officer, 2 clerks and office space___. $19, 000 
Post No. 2—Principal officer, 1 officer, 1 clerk and office space_.-. 9, 000 
Post No. 3—Principal officer, 1 officer, 1 clerk and office space__-. 16, 175 
econ: creat att ee cie  th ITS as ei 44, 175 


Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status: 
Post No. 4—DCM residence, 2 officers, 2 clerks, 5 marine guards 
See MNOS oat ee eee ss ere pels & erate tne oes seater ee 58, 194 
Lagos—Ambassador’s residence, 4 clerks, 5 marine guards________ 34, 869 
Mogadiscio—Ambassador’s residence, 2 officers, 2 clerks, 5 marine 








SE SND SOUR. . cadGh en icnmebne~ns duds ascwecwedne 40, 799 
ee ics ager enna ents ule eee 133, 862 
Political activities: 
Dar-es-Salaam—Consular general residence and office rental _ _ __ 8, 800 
Kampala—Consular general residence, 1 officer, 3 clerks and office 
Nate, larg laere hnic twine the x 2 AS eS a oes ein a 
ee a Lidl. can eeu ele abee es ee 
re os eh Sew a vgecckaanseeasmon 2, 800 
Addis Ababa—1 officer......................- Teme 3 1, 939 
Elisabethville—1 clerk. ...........-.-.-.-.---- aoa aca ts bx 3, 116 
Conakry—1 officer_...........--_-. ok pide ean REIS bea renaades 4, 920 
macunae—1 officer... .......--.--.....- Seen pS Le lt eee 4, 000 
NOE cee ewe at Paced picee sins’ peak ate eee 50, 721 





Eeonomic activities, post: 
Accra—1 officer and 1 clerk : i é 6 
Monrovia—1 officer______________ ; a oe 5, 000 
Lome—1 officer : 5 


NONE 5. toe. ee ; eh ; 16, 242 


Administrative activities, post: 














Accra—2 clerks ‘ . 5, 533 
Monrovia—2 clerks_ 5 : is dios 7, 950 
Conakry—1 officer...........-- ‘ . : 3, 000 
Yaounde—1 officer ——_ e ‘ s ‘tie hee cihebeed 2, 456 
rs er Ol Sek. ccckcceccceebeowedbhosed 5, 600 
Tananarive—1 clerk____________- co a Bg ait 3, 918 
RIN He 8b 9 Fe 8 ni ee 
Security activities, post: Accra—1 officer cae aca 3, 405 
Improved support for existing staff, post: Khartoum—Official rental___ 25, 370 
Oversea wage and price increases - _ _- as Sah oe ‘ 49, 179 
NIM ROI oo saecsers ms so se SL Se ee er ae a eo 351, 411 
Communications (paid in field) 

Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 

1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
03 Unaccompanied pouches---_............-.-- $28, 593 $35, 398 $44, 909 +$9, 511 
I ois oa ncinacninipee nape inikenihieseibacal 87, 608 95, 132 118, 260 +23, 128 
04 Telephone and postage...........- emiadiiieiniat 48, 253 64, 828 85, 194 +20, 366 
OSE a ee 164, 454 | 195, 358 248, 363 | +53, 005 
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This provision for communication services covers commercial expenses for such 
requirements as telegraph, unaccompanied pouch, postage, telephone, tolls, and 
rental of switchboard equipment facilities. 

The comparison of actual fiscal year 1959 cost experience to estimated fiscal 
year 1961 shows an American man-year factor of $642.20 to $669.14 or an average 
inerease of 4.2 percent in communication costs. Other factors such as oversea 
wage and price increases, adjustments to the base, and other uncontrollable cost 
elements result in advances in expenses of communication services in Africa. 

An increase of $53,005 is requested for fiscal year 1961 for the following activ- 
ities: 


een Ge tne Dade. PSS. OSU SELL So Loe Seep A $6, 748 
nn ne OI OTIO® IREPORSOE. . WW. neck cd ccc mec nnmceeda waa 17, 473 
Opening of new posts--. -_---- Se ae ia a ese pests wn ahlabeel ciate nil alia 3, 346 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status_ _-__--- lira, Sakai natn 5, 018 
I EUNRIND So Gin os Sie ledlew atin dak wee ein tele acre eateast Mate 9, 203 
Economic activities _— ___- TS a ae 3 ‘ ae 5 eageslt ae 
NE Ee mmm eucisinnes sacisey sates on'ea:ee gag tien ual tae 


TITS TRI a so ta ok exes ddan Ms Soni wh a wc ce ree 6, 524 





Oe lin alee eee rela ia ie 669 

Sotel. ... a Fan ai ati eae 
Automotive operating expenses 

Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 


1959 1960 1961 or 
deerease (—) 


08 Freight and cartage $4,115 $4, 943 $6, 313 +$1, 370 
07 Maintenance and repair service C 18, 380 23, 108 29, 347 +6, 239 
O& Parts, fuel, etc 45, 077 53, 802 68, 370 +14, 568 

Total a 67, 572 | 81, 853 104, 030 | +22, 177 


ee L a oo Bnew 

This estimate provides for the costs of operating and maintaining automotive 
equipment overseas. Experience to date indicates that maintenance costs are 
unusually high in many greas due to inferior road conditions, lack of adequate 
service facilities, shortage of replacement parts, and accelerated depreciation. 

The detailed elements that necessitate the increased requirement of $22,177 in 
fiscal year 1961 are set forth as follows: 


Adjustments to the base__- $3, 065 














Oversea wage and price increases 7, 355 
Opening of new posts 1, 377 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status _- 2, 065 
Political activities 3, 787 
Economic activities : 1,171 
Consular activities 398 
Administrative activities _ _ - 2, 684 
Security activities ; 275 
Total ; 22, 177 
Contractual service and miscellaneous expenses 

Actual, Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 

1959 1960 1961 or 
| deerease (—) 
ilies E catihllaeiannaledtiiaaesiiedll Mcasibieise ess an o “a 
07 Other contractual services................-- $32, 558 $41, 353 | 71, 322 +$29, 969 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions -_ _- 47,144 57, 141 | 67, 928 +10, 787 
Total. - i ; , 79, 702 98, 494 | 139, 250 +40, 756 
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Operating experience for fiscal year 1959 produced a man-year factor of $85.55 
(one man-year for each American plus one-half man-year for each local) for other 
contractual services. This factor is more than those of previous years due to the 
steadily advancing costs of maintaining Government buildings leased for less than 
10 years, repairs of office furniture, emergency storage, etc. Included in the in- 
crease of $29,969 is $19,200 to provide for the employer’s contribution to the 
Federal employee health benefits fund, as required by Public Law 86-383. Ip- 
cluded in the increase of $10,787 is $9,072 representing 6% percent of basic salaries 
of 40 new Foreign Service staff personnel to cover contributions to the civil service 
retirement fund. 


The net increase of $40,756 is requested for fiscal year 1961 for the following 
activities: 


i DiC MOR meee encod dates ckadStehatosecncolons .-. $3,200 
(pverseas wage ana price increases... ..._-.....---.-.--.---------. . Te 
Opening of new posts... .--..-.-.---------.------------------ sone ne 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status__-_.......---------- 2, 634 
SN IENINNONS 5 t6l oor 2s oo sb eeb eases as canaeeee--<-= -.. Se 
I a ee enc ewcdcdecwcene : rie 998 
EE ES ET OE ee gauit ; 524 
Administrative activities. _._......------ Seated ia mere ai ng acc 
Security activities__.._..__._----- Se ee eee ve cent 86 
Federal E mployee Health Benefits Act Sk i a I a a es oa ... 19, 200 
as nh nse 40, 756 
Supplies and equipment 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 


1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 











03 Transportation of things.-................- $79, 005 | $90, 591 228, 558 | +$137, 967 
06 Printing and reproduction. -.-............... 6, 745 8, 190 10, 300 +2, 110 
08 Supplies and materials.................-... 160, 171 184, 513 236, 356 +51, 843 
0 | TIE oso ttc cntcbianiineebimdatiniaoe 304, 342 22, 470 380, 850 +258, 380 

Ie ete ee 550, 263 405, 764 856, 064 | +450, 300 


Operating experience for fiscal year 1959 produced a man-year factor of $429.14 
(one man-year for each American plus one-half man-year for each local) for 
printing and binding, and supplies and materials. T his factor reflects the con- 
tinued rise in goods and services throughout the African area. The estimate 
for freight and cartage is based on a going rate in fiscal year 1960. 

The increase in equipment for fiscal year 1961 is as follows (request of $380,850 
minus $122,470 nonrecurring costs for fiscal year 1960 equals a net cost of 


$258,380) : 





(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(F 


(H 





Office furni- | Household 



























ture and furnishings Total 
equipment 
i csceeeenitnieiatentinnetiege stettininetmiinenmrnnnintninininlimiaatiasitil 
(A) Opening of new posts: 
Post No.1: Principal officer, 1 officer, 2 clerks, 5 locals, 
and communal office equipment.................-.. $12, 498 $18, 819 $31, 317 
Post No. 2: Principal officer, 1 officer, 1 clerk, 5 locals, 
and communal office equipment_._.............--.. 12, 083 8, 441 20, 524 
Post No. 3: Principal officer, 1 officer, 1 clerk, 5 locals, 
and communal office equipment_.__............-.-- 12, 083 15, 090 27,178 
US sii cia ae intl 36, 664 42, 350 79, 014 
(B) Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status: 
Post No. 4: DCM, 2 officers, 2 clerks, 3 locals, and 5 
I i i cdi i ete ee Se el es 5, 298 17, 570 22, 868 
Lagos: Ambassador, 4 clerks, 6 locals, and 5 Marine 
IS 2A icliciidaenice iat Ee a 5, 660 42, 120 47, 780 
Mogadiscio: Ambassador, 2 officers, 2 clerks, 6 locals, 
Cae RES SEE 6, 048 41, 311 47, 359 
I . 17, 006 101, 001 118, 007 
(C) Improved support for existing staff (replacement equip- 
ment program): 
Accra: 8 air conditioners and miscellaneous office | 
Be aN anaes. «en. SED ieee ete Bagh 4, 243 3, 000 7, 243 
Addis Ababa: Miscellaneous office equipment_...._.. 4, 598 |_.... bdo 4, 598 
Benghazi: 6 air conditioners and miscellaneous office 
IG. cree ee re 1, 935 1, 800 3, 735 
Sane A GU i I et 1, 500 1, 500 
Lagos: Miscellaneous office equipment___._.........- | ES x sckansstee eee 2, 87: 
Leopoldville: Miscellaneous office equipment__._-.--._- QA. cnndisaened 4, 133 
Lourenco Marques: 2 air conditioners and miscella- 
oe ee ee ee eee 1, 836 700 2, 536 
Luanda: Miscellaneous office equipment.__........-- 1 A xc. cpecpsiiiamneaniiel 1, 359 
Monrovia: Miscellaneous office equipment__......--- TL ccekietmenamen 2, 108 
Mogadiscio: Miscellaneous office equipment.........- SOT Es nenoacnentase 3, 054 
Nairobi: Miscellaneous office equipment.-.........-- Li MEe Ds chtadidnsdiel 1, 555 
Pretoria: Miscellaneous office equipment__..........- Se Eh. iecencete 4, 188 
Rabat: Miscellaneous office equipment_.............. re Oe teletcs 9, 974 
Salisbury: Miscellaneous office equipment. .-.-_....-.- ae tenia 814 
Tunis: Miscellaneous office equipment__..........--- eee t...csabsecnne 2, 843 
Se Sa ciechieienncalanadenaighedecananiediamesans 


(D)} Political activities: 
Office furniture and equipment: 7 officers, 7 clerks, 






























Oe O00. okie cackwaces Te ere bs tt S Beis adit ste 8, 168 
Household furnishings: 5 officers and 1 clerk.........]..-.---------- 21, 565 21, 565 
at ae hed 8, 168 21, 565 29, 733 
(E) Economic activities: si seer mal 
Office furniture and equipment: 5 officers, 2 clerks, 
OR INOOS 2.3- ab ibebbie cs ctaeds ksh dss ll avec dd BTM icsécdsceadd 5, 125 
Household furnishings: 4 officers and 2 clerks.......-|......-------- 14, 107 14, 107 
I eS ee ee a 5, 125 14, 107 19, 232 
(F) Political activities: . Bee y igs 
Dar-es-Salaam: Consul general, 1 officer, and 3 clerks_ 3, 354 13, 324 16, 678 
Kampala: Consul general, 1 officer, 3 clerks, and 4 
de ee ka hs eek ee eee ee 4, 354 19, 973 24, 327 
I ai die oleic dainty tniveeicescnbeeeleiieiaaliniie dita 7, 708 33, 297 41,005 
(G) Administrative activities: sae EASY 1 OP aan , 
Office furniture and equipment: 3 officers, 11 clerks, 
I DED Px tcobnniiiet 9, 142 
Household furnishings: 3 officers and 5 clerks.........|--------------| 26, 596 26, 596 
NT daakeened 9, 142 26, 596 35, 738 
(H) Security activities: re ” e 
ae red Pe To ka eone 609 3, 729 4, 338 
NE cinta sti det oniddcaidetinesiyidieannmeniiel hc btiedctenteiniien 609 
NR aes ae ee be Ott 1, 218 3, 729 4, 947 
(I) Consular activities: Khartoum: 1 officer and 1 clerk....- (as a 660 
I EE te Be) “131,205 | «249, 645 380, 850 
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Included in the total requirement for fiscal year 1961 of $856,064 for “Supplies 
and equipment,’’ $552,233 will be nonrecurring costs in fiscal year 1962. 

The net increase of $450,300 is requested for fiscal year 1961 for the following 
activities: 


ee ee ean oebenwcseacene aw ess pire — $170, 984 
Overseas wage and price increases_......____-_- pe aoe le re ao. 24, 834 
Roe Sr UNTINOINS Ne ie ec a 120, 303 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status_..............---- 183, 274 


Improved support for existing staff___- 


es tT Se c 76, 145 
Political activities 


isoeeee ee etege en. 113, 137 


Economic activities. ............-- Re eee care eer eat a 31, 880 
Consular activities._...........__- : sad ccna wt KeSweak 3, 546 
Administrative activities_____- saa eae ae See ken : 60, 379 
eg a eee ae 7, 786 

i itesistgre re en eis wanes 450, 300 


Mr. Rooney. Now, Mr. Satterthwaite, I believe you have a general 
statement. 

Mr. SaTTERTHWAITE. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your pleasure with regard to it? 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. I should like to read it, if that is agreeable 
to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Satrertuwaite. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to be able to appear once again before your committee to 
to review with you the fast-moving developments in Africa during 
the past year and to peer briefly at the future course of events. 


TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUDAN 


Before discussing the situation in Africa proper, however, I would 
like to inform the committee of a recent organizational change within 
the Department of State. On January 15, 1960, responsibility for 
the Sudan was transferred from the Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to the Bureau of African Affairs. The African 
Bureau is now responsible for all of Africa except the Egyptian region 
of the United Arab Republic and Algeria. 

To appreciate the task which our Bureau faces in Africa one must 
realize the size and diversity of Africa. This continent is more than 
three times the size of the United States, including our two new States, 
Alaska and Hawaii. It comprises about one-fifth of the land area 
of the world and has a population of some 220 million people of almost 
all races, speaking over 700 different languages and dialects. 

The diversity of Africa can be highlighted best by dividing the 
continent into three major areas, as follows: 

1. The Mediterranean littoral north of the Sahara, which consists 
mostly of independent states with essentially Arab populations. 

2. The area of east, central, and south Africa stretching from 
Ethiopia in the north to the Union of South Africa in the south, where 
the immediate problem in parts of this area is to reconcile the conflict- 
ing forces of the settled white population which holds the reins of 
political power and the African’s demand for the control of his own 
affairs. 
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3. Finally, West Africa, where there is no white settler problem and 
where independence e is being achieved at an almost breathtaking pace. 
This area comprises some 22 countries and territories, primarily 
dependencies or former dependencies of France and Great Britain. 

The drive towards independence continues with unabated vigor 
throughout Africa. The recent rallying ery of the African is the word 
“independence.” 

Whether or not the term is fully understood, it represents to all the 
embodiment of their yearning for individual liberty and equality. 

Many more Africans will be achieving independence in 1960; others, 

still reaching out toward it, will find this goal closer to their grasp. 
In 1960 alone the number of independent states in Africa will increase 
by almost one-half—from 10 at the end of 1959 to at least 14, and in 
all likelihood possibly more, by the end of 1960. As if symbolic, on 
the very first day of this year, Cameroun was proclaimed a sovereign 
state. Later in the year Togo, Somalia, and Nigeria will follow suit. 
Nigeria, with its 35 to 40 million inhabitants, is the most populous 
country in Africa. It has enjoyed a peaceful evolution under British 
guidance, and there are high hopes that Nigeria will develop into a 
stable, progressive country exercising a strong influence in this part 
of the world. 

With the increased tempo of events, timetables for independence in 
many parts of Africa are changing ‘rapidly. Self-government and 
independence are becoming less of a distant hope and more of a 
reality in such diverse areas of the continent as the 12 republics 
comprising the French Community, Belgian Congo, Sierra Leone, and 
parts of east Africa. 

Africa remains a high priority area for positions and expenditures. 
In certain localities new posts must be opened; in others, consular 
posts must be raised to full diplomatic status as new nations gain 
their independence. Failure to establish embassies promptly would 
be misunderstood by the peoples of the new republics, and could be 
quite damaging at the outset to our relations with these countries. 

At still other posts staffs must be strengthened to provide prompt 
and full coverage of the fast-moving events, and to present to peoples 
and leaders of the new African states a clear and accurate picture of 
U.S. policies and attitudes and assure them of our genuine interest in 
their aspirations. Additional funds are needed to permit our officers 
to travel more extensively and expand their contacts, for there is no 
substitute for personal contact in developing mutual understanding 
and respect. Finally, it is inevitable that additional personnel require 
increased support facilities, including office supplies and er 
housing, furnishings, utilities, communications, and allowances 


NEW POSTS 


During fiscal year 1959, we opened six new posts in Africa as planned. 
No new posts have been established in Africa during the current 
fiscal year. 

However, on January 1, 1960, the date of the independence of 
Cameroun, we raised the consulate general in Yaounde to an Em- 
bassy. Similarly, the consulate at Lomé will become an Embassy 
on April 27, 1960, the date Togo is scheduled to attain its independ- 
ence. New personnel have been added to these Embassies and 
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housing and other support requirements provided as outlined in last 
year’s budget. 

One aspect of our budget request which, in my judgment, is highly 
important is the need for some flexibility in the use of the funds. The 
situation in Africa today is in no way a normal situation. Conditions 
are so fluid and so subject to change that it is frequently difficult to 
determine needs from one month to the next, not to mention 6 to 12 
months in advance. 

For instance, let us take the problem of opening new posts in Africa 
in fiscal year 1961. At the time the budget was prepared the most 
likely locations of the new posts were the three listed in our classified 
budget submissions. However, depending upon the outcome of the 
negotiations between the various states of the French community and 
General de Gaulle, or other sudden developments in the next several 
months, it may be necessary to revise the list of priorities. The 
important thing for the Department is to be in a position to act 
quickly and decisively when necessary. If funds have been appropri- 
ated to open one post, for instance, they can readily be diverted for 
opening another should circumstances dictate. If no funds are 
available, we are powerless to act and we could be placed in a most 
unfavorable position. 

It was most fortunate that we were able to use funds which had 
been approved for another post when, with little forewarning, we were 
faced with the necessity of opening an Embassy in Conakry, Guinea, 
early in 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Was there a consul in Conakry at that time? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaite. No, sir. There was no one. 

A more recent example was the assignment of resident consuls in 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, and Blantyre, Nyasaland in the fall of 
1959. The consulate general in Salisbury, which is the only post in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, was finding it increasingly 
difficult to keep abreast of all developments and look after US. 
interests adequately in the vast territory comprising the Federation. 
As a consequence, upon the consul general’s urgent recommendation, 
the Department moved quickly to “send resident consuls to Lusaka 
and Blantyre. These two officers are assigned to the Salisbury 
complement but are physically located in Lusaka and Blantyre. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


I would like now to turn to the specifics of our budget request. 
First, on the domestic side, we are requesting an increase of 5 positions 
and $53,688 in the Bureau of African Affairs. For the Foreign Service 
operations the overall increase which we are requesting is 74 American 
positions, 57 local positions and $1,695,643. Detailed justifications 
for each position and other cost increases appear in the budget sub- 
mission and I shall not take the time to repeat them here. 


ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN AFRICAN PROGRESS 


What happens in Africa is of great importance to all of us. In 
addition to our historical and strategic interests, Americans have & 
keen popular interest in this continent to which 10 percent of our 
population can trace its ancestry. It is natural, therefore, for Ameri- 
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cans to want to demonstrate to the African peoples a friendly interest 
in their welfare for their own sake. 

The African people look to the United States for assistance in 
achieving social, economic, and political progress. They look to us 
for moral leade rship : and sympathy for their aspirations and they expect 
us to apply our historic ideals to our foreign policy. It is our objective 
to be responsive and to seek to encourage the sound and orderly de- 
velopment of the continent in a manner consistent with free world 
ideals. 

The state of dynamic advancement which envelops Africa today 
challenges the entire free world to sit up and take notice. We cannot 
afiord to sit idly by and see this great continent drift into c haos, con- 
fusion, or communism. We should meet this challenge with v igor and 
work with these new nations in their evolution toward modern eco- 
nomic and political status free of cutie interference from inimical 
interests and in a manner which values the freedom of the individual. 

To be successful in our efforts we must have the necessary tools. 
New posts must be established to assure adequate representation in 
important locations where it is now absent. Other posts must be 
elevated to diplomatic missions, and diplomatic representatives 
assigned, to engage in diplomatic negotiations and international inter- 
course with new governments whose foreign relations had previously 
been controlled by a European power. Gaps in our reporting staffs 
must be filled to eliminate inadequacies of our information on Africa. 
New and enduring relationships must be built with the Africans. 

The Congress has been most understanding and helpful in providing 
the State Department with essential tools in the past. I earnestly 
appeal to you to consider our fiscal year 1961 request in the same 
cooperative spirit. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be pre- 
pared if you would like to go off the record briefly with discussion of 
some of the developments in Africa. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Secretary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUESTED INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonny. What about this requested increase of $10,320, which 
would bring your travel up to $24,420? 
Mr. SarrerTHWAITE. What page is that, may I ask? 
You are talking about the domestic part of that? 
Mr. Roonny. That is right. 


PROPOSED REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Satrertuwaite. That, sir, is for a regional conference which 
we hope to hold. 

The one we held last June in Lorenco Marques was the first in 10 
years for our Ambassadors and principal officers in South, Central, and 
East, Atrica and Ethiopia and this is a request for funds to hold one for 
the other parts of Africa. 

We have listed the number of officers who would be attending from 
our Bureau, which gives a figure of total cost of $10,320. 

Mr. Rooney. What officers? 
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Mr. SatrertHwalre. It would be myself, Mr. Penfield, Mr. Dodd, 
Mr. Penfield, my Deputy, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Peterson, Mr. Porter, 
who is the Chief of the North African Office; Mr. Green, who is 
advisor on political military problems, and Mr. Wellborn, who is on 
my left, Executive Officer and one other. 

Mr. Roonry. Who would be minding the store while you were all 
gone? 

Mr. SatrertTHwWAITE. I hadn’t mentioned Mr. Penfield because 
either he or I would go. The Deputy in each case would be minding 
the store. 

We feel that Africa has been somewhat neglected, perhaps un- 
avoidably, during the past years and we feel that these meetings, 
held from time to time, serve a very worthwhile purpose, Mr. ¢ ‘hair- 
man. 

ADDITIONAL FOREIGN SERVICE POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Foreign Service side you are 
requesting 131 positions, 74 Americans and 57 locals? 

Mr. SATTERTH WAITE. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where will they be located? 

Mr. SarrertHwalite. They would be scattered throughout the 
area. I have this and can give you the list. First, the question of 
the new positions, Mr. Chairman: There would be four—lI will ask 
Mr. Wellborn to give you that information. 

Mr. Rooney. | think the information I seek is included in these 
pages toward the back of the justifications with regard to Afric “al. 

Mr. SatrertHwaite. That is right, sir. For the new consulates 
we have 10 Americans and 15 locals. We are raising 3 offices to 
embassies, with 15 officers and 15 locals; for expanding political and 
economic activities, 33 Americans and 16 locals, and for strengthening 
the administrative staffs and operating facilities, 16 Americans and 
11 locals. That does not answer the places where they are, but we 
have that. 


DISPROPORTIONATE NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 
REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. If I understand this correctly, 104 of these employees 
would be for economic, political activities and 27 of them would be in 
administrative activities. 

Mr. Satrertuwairte. I believe that is correct, 

Mr. Rooney. So in order to put 104 people on the payroll, 
must also add 27 people in the administrative area? 

Mr. Satte :tHwariE. If we subtract 27 from 131, that would leave— 
it would be supporting 104. That is abl, 

Mr. Rooney. According to page 93 of these justifications you would 
be adding 131 positions when you would increase the staff in this area 
from 637 to 768, is that correct? And of the 131, 60 of these employees 
would be engaged in administrative services, is that correct? 

Mr. We.tuporn. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, this higher number 
includes administrative personnel who would be in the new posts to 
be established. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, I am talking about adding 131 people and have 
a stupendous number of 60 of them engaged in administrative activi- 
ties. 
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Mr. We.LBorN. Mr. Chairman, this 60 is not to support the 131 
that are added. It is to support everybody that we have already, 
plus the new ones. a . 

Mr. Rooney. You need more administrative people now? I 
thought you had pretty good records. You were handing me a lot of 
records across the table this morning. I assumed that they were 
pretty good. Why do we need 60 more administrative people? We 
have gotten along without them up to now and all that is happening 
js that you are adding 71 people and as you do so you want 60 ad- 
ministrative people in addition. 

Mr. SatrertHwalite. Mr. Chairman, may I say that we have really 
very great administrative problems in Africa. We cannot, for example, 
getpeople to service cars properly. Thatisoneindication. Everything 
we do there means we have to have a greater proportion of Americans 
than locals than you do in other parts of the world where you can get 
more skilled local help. 

Mr. Rooney. I haven’t gotten into that subject. You have 37 
locals as compared with 23 Americans. Why would you need 23 
Americans? 

Mr. Weiiporn. The Americans who are being added are being 
added not only because of the new posts and the increased staffs 
that we are asking for, but it is to support those, plus the staff which 
is already there. 

Mr. Rooney. You said that before, but we have gotten along with- 
out them. What about the taxpayer? We have gotten along without 
them. Now, you come along and yov want 60 administrative people 
incident to putting 71 on the payroll. 

Mr. SatrertHwaite. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that working conditions in most of our posts are difficult 
indeed. I would welcome it very much if you could visit some of these 
posts and see the problems. While it may seem out of proportion, we 
have looked into this with great care and do not believe it is. 


REQUEST FOR DOCTOR IN MOGADISCIO 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 73 of these justifications you have a 
request for a doctor. 

Mr, SATTERTHWAITE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much is that item? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. $9,901. 

Mr. Roonry. He is going to be stationed in Mogadiscio? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE, Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And how many personnel do you have in Mogadiscio? 

Mr. SarreRTHWAITE, We estimate the total number of American 
employees that he will look after 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have in Mogadiscio? 

Mr. SaTTERTHWAITE. Now? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. WELLBORN. We anticipate he will be looking after about 260 
people. 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask you that. I asked you how many people 
you had in Mogadiscio. 

Mr. Sarrertuwaite. We will get that for you. May I speak to 
that while we are getting the figure for you, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. SatrertHWAITE. The local Italian doctors have moved or are 
moving away from Mogadiscio. 

Mr. Rooney. You are reading the justifications to us. We have 
already read the alleged justifications. 

Mr. SarrertTHwaITE, Sir, if you were in Mogadiscio on the long 
hot days there, 1 am sure you would realize this is a very important 
problem. 

Mr. Roonry. The number of people in Mogadiscio is 14. Is that 
right? 

Mr. WreLuBorN. Yes, sir. That is the total of our staff. 

Mr. SaTTeRTHWAITE. And it is becoming an embassy on July 1 and 
we have requested additional funds to build the staff, but of course 
the number of 14 does not include the USOM mission or the 
dependents. 

Mr. Rooney. On page 81 of these justifications you have a request 
for a science attaché in Pretoria? 

Mr. SatTERTHWAITE, Yes, sir. 

May I speak off the record at an appropriate time on that? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; do so now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUEST FOR GEOGRAPHIC OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. What about this geographic officer in Pretoria, which 
is at page 84? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. There, again, we feel that with the rapid 
changes that are taking place in Africa, all the new political units 
that are developing, it is highly desirable to have an officer who will 
travel through that area, pick up the latest maps and information. 

Mr. Rooney. Again, we are into matters that concern the military, 
are we not? 

Mr. SatTeRTHWAITE. In part, yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 


REQUEST FOR DOCTOR IN MOGADISCIO 


Mr. Bow. I would like to pursue a little further your testimony on 
Mogadiscio and the need of a doctor there. You only have 14 
people on our staff? 

Mr. Sarrertuwairte. I would like to clarify that. How many are 
there in the USOM Mission? 

Mr. Korcet. I cannot break it down that way. We have a total 
of 76 American employees, plus their dependents. 

Mr. Bow. How many dependents are there? 

Mr. Koreet. 152. 

Mr. Bow. In addition? 

Mr. Korcet. In addition to the employees. 

Mr. SATreERTHWAITE. The 14 are only State Department employees, 
of course. 

Mr. Bow. What is the total number of doctors located in 
Mogadiscio today? 
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Mr. SatreRTHWAITE. I do not believe we can answer that, Congress- 
man Bow. There have been two or three good Italian doctors but 
we are informed they either have left or are about to leave after 
Somaliland gets its independence. 

Mr. Bow. Where would the nearest medical facility be? 

Mr. SaArreERTHWAITE. Nairobi, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What is the distance of that from Mogadiscio? 

Mr. SarreRTHWAITE. It is only a few hours by air but I think there 
are only two or three planes a week. 1 will see if I can estimate this. 
It would appear to be about 800 or 1,000 miles. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE AT MOGADISCIO 


Mr. Bow. Do you have any Public Health nurses now at Moga- 
aiscio? 

Mr. SatrerTHwalite. Yes, sir, we do have. 

Mr. Bow. How many? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. One, sir. 

Mr. Bow. One Public Health nurse there now? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Handling the sick? 

Mr. SarrertTHwalteE. Yesk sir. 

Mr. Bow. What do you pay her? 

Mr. SatrertTHWAITE. She is a FSS-7 with base salary of $7,200 
per annum. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have any record of the number of calls that have 
been made on the Italian doctors there as compared to the work that 
the Public Health nurse has been doing for you? 

Mr. Weiporn. No, sir. We don’t have that figure. 

Mr. SavteER1HWAITE. Our medical office may well have that, sir. 
We don’t have it with us. 

Mr. Bow. The largest group in there right now are the military, is 
that correct? 

Mr. SarrERTHWAITE. No, sir, ICA. 


EMPLOYMENT OF DOCTOR BY ICA 


Mr. Bow. Have any efforts been made by you or any others to 
check to see whether ICA probably could pick up the tab for the doc- 
tors for their groups down there? 

Mr. SatrertHwalite. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Bow. Why don’t you put it on the record? Then if it ought 
to come off, I think the Chairman will agree. I think this is something 
that should be on the record. 

Mr. Sar1eriHwaite. My understanding is that our medical office 
normally does pay for these doctors and thereby they are more sub- 
ject to the desirable administrative controls, but I cannot speak 
about that with authority. Perhaps someone here can. 


NUMBER OF POSTS HAVING DOCTORS 


Mr. Bow. At how many posts do we have doctors? I refer to 
worldwide. 


Mr. Crockett. I don’t know, Mr. Bow. We ean furnish it for 
the record. There aren’t very many. 
53413—60——14 
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Mr. Bow. Furnish it for the record, and the places where you have 
them. 
(The information to be supplied is as follows:) 


As of December 31, 1959, one medical officer was assigned at each of the following 
posts: 


Baghdad Manila Saigon 
Kabul New Delhi Vientiane 
Karachi Phnom Penh 


In addition. there is one medical officer at each of the following posts paid from 
reimbursable funds from other agencies: 


Bangkok Bucharest Nicosia 
Belgrade Lashgar-Gah 


ELEVATION OF POSTS TO EMBASSY STATUS 


Mr. Bow. It is interesting with this rapid development of inde- 
pendent nations in Africa, and first let me say I agree, this is one of 
the most important places in the world today as far as we are con- 
cerned, but is it necessary to elevate every post to an embassy im- 
mediately upon independence? 

Mr. SaTreRTHWAITE. Congressman Bow, we feel that it is. The 
smaller the country and the newer it is, the greater importance it 
attaches to our assigning an ambassador to it. At a minimum, we 
must establish an embassy. In all cases we may not have an am- 
bassador there immediately. 

Mr. Bow. Isn’t this rather a new approach in foreign relations 
over the years? Weren’t there many, many years of the independence 
of a nation before it was raised to an ambassadorial position? 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. No, sir. I do not believe that is the case. 
Up to the First World War, remember, there were only some 50 
countries in the world, and in those days of slow communications it 
is true that all European countries did not have embassies, as in 
Central America, for example; but with the development of modern 
communications and the United Nations, and especially the impor- 
tance of our position in the United Nations, it has become almost 
necessary to have at each of these capitals a diplomatic officer who 
has access to the head of the Government. 

Mr. Bow. I notice this in your statement on page 3: 

At still other posts staffs must be strengthened to provide prompt and full 
coverage of the fast-moving events, and to present to peoples and leaders of the 


new African states a clear and accurate picture of U.S. policies and attitudes and 
assure them of our genuine interest in their aspirations. 


I wonder if that isn’t about the same language you were going to 
have when USIA comes in here for their budget, particul: rly in this 
area, that they are going to claim necessity for the same thing. Are 
we overlapping in some of the staffing you want to do with what 
USIA will probably be wanting to do in the same area? 

Mr. SarrertHwaite. No, sir. We do not feel that we are. 

Mr. Bow. Isn’t this the responsibility of USIA? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaire. It is to the people but not to the leaders, 
I would say. 

Mr. Bow. Now, Mr. Satterthwaite, if you would ever see our 
justifications that come in here on leaders, it seems to me sometimes 
about all USIA does is work with leaders. 
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Mr. Satrertuwaite. I[ certainly stand corrected on that, sir, but 
the important thing is to have officials who can talk directly on the 
litical level with the head of the government and foreign ministers. 

Mr. Rooney. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. So that in raising a consulate to an ambassadorship, 
the primary consideration is the matter of protocol rather than the 
consul talking to the heaa of government or the foreign office of that 
government. We must have an ambassador? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. If you want to define protocol in that sense, 
but it isn’t for ceremonial reasons; it is in the best interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Ceremonial or business purposes? 

Mr. SarrerTHWAITE. Political and business. 

Mr. Rooney. But aside from that, it is just the same, is it not? 
You have a code clerk in an embassy as well as in a consulate. 

Mr. Sarrertuwalte. No,sir. Traditionally a consul, as you know, 
is accredited to local officials ard does not have diplomatic immunity. 
However, the question of prestige is definitely involved in this. 

Mr. Rooney. The principal question is a matter of prestige, is it 
not? Do not most of the consuls have a code clerk? 

Mr. SATTERTHAWITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they not have a driver? 

Mr. Sarrertuwalite. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they not have an automobile? 

Mr. SarrertHwaitTe. In the larger consulates they do, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Pretty near all of them; is that not so? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Pretty nearly so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to having an energetic young consul 
making a fair wage and doing a fine job, because we get into this 
ceremonial and/or business phase of the operation, we have to raise 
the level to an embassy where we have to have a Deputy Chief of 
Mission and we have to have a house for the Ambassador and we 
have to have a house for the Deputy Chief of Mission, we have to 
have cars for both of them, we have to have drivers for them, we have 
to have representation scaled up. Are these the facts? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Yes, sir, these are facts. I think they may be 
unfortunate facts, but I think we have to live with them and recognize 
that these new countries are going to consider their friends on that 
basis, as those who do exactly this. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we have a classic example in the next area 
with regard to this very subject. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, you feel then that it is important for us to 
go to ambaassadorial level and to do these things the chairman 
suggested and do them just a little larger and better than any other 
country is doing for prestige purposes? 

Mr. SartertHwaiteE. No, sir; 1 do not feel that. 

Mr. Bow. Are all the other nations going to raise their consuls to 
ambassadorial rank and give them all these things Mr. Rooney has 
talked about? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaite. I do not think it is a question of all others 
doing it, sir, but certainly the former metropolitan or colonial powers 
are going to do it, and in all likelihood the =e Government is 
going to “do it and the leading powers of Europe. I do not feel that 
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we should be there the first necessarily, and I hope we will not have the 
largest embassies. 

Mr. Bow. In how many of these areas where you are asking for 
these new ambassadorial posts has the Soviet Union now established 
ambassadorial rank? 

Mr. SarrertTHwalite. There are no Embassies vet, and in several 
of these places they have no representation at all yet. Once these 
countries become independent, we have to recognize the fact that 
that probably will be almost the first move they make. 

Mr. Bow. How many of these countries in Africa did we establish 
Embassies in in the last calendar vear? 

Mr. SarrertTHWwaitte. In 1959, one country, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How many so far this year? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. One. 

Mr. Bow. Do the Soviets have an ambassador in that COUDLTY how ? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. No, sir, nor do we, but on January l we 
raised our consulate general to an Embassy. The Soviets sent an 
important high-ranking delegation to Yaounde and we have to expect 
they will have 

Mr. Bow. Have they raised their consulate now? 

Mr. SarrertHwaite. They have no office there yet, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I bave at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


AMOUNTS PAID TO AMBASSADORS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Crockett, will you furnish the committee with 
a chart showing by country each ambassador that we have and indi- 
cate his salary, the amount of representation, the amount of every 
other allowance, the cost of the upkeep of his residence, the number 
of household servants he has—and in regard to the servants I do not 
want personal servants, but those that are paid by the Government— 
the number of gardeners, number of other servants, the year and 
make of his automobile. Include the chauffeurs with the servants. 
Do that on a country basis, please. 

(The information was furnished the committee later.) 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Lipscomb. 


NUMBER OF LABOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Lipscomrs. How many labor officers are there attached to the 
Bureau of African Affairs, Foreign Service? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. One, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Just one at the present time? 

Mr. SATrerRTHWAITE. To our Bureau in Washington? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Foreign Service. 

Mr. SarrertTuwalte. I believe it is three. We have one at Rabat, 
one at Accra 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many are you asking for in this budget? 

Mr. Satrrertuwaits. At the moment we have four labor attachés 
and are asking for three more. In addition to Rabat and Accra, we 
have them at Conakry and Nairobi, and are asking for them at 
Dakar, Lagos, and Salisbury. 
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NEED FOR LABOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Lipscoms. What is the need of these labor officers? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Do you have the justifications at page 78, sir? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes, sir; I have read the justification. 

Mr. SarrertHwaiIrTe. I can only say we agree with the Department 
of Labor that in those three posts they are highly desirable. As you 
know, a labor attaché is as much political as he is anything else, and 
the fact that he can get in touch, for instance, with the labor move- 
ments both in Conakry and Yaounde is of great importance. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Are you asking for political attachés at these same 
places? 

Mr. SaTTERTHWAITE. No, sir; but we may be asking for additional 
people in the political section at one or two places. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Would it not be possible that the new political 
officer could handle this labor attaché position? 

Mr. SarrerTHwaite. It might be possible, sir, but the judgment 
of the Labor Department, in which we have concurred, is that it 
would not be possible, that they need full-time labor men. 

Mr. Lirscoms. To you does the labor situation look as though you 
have to increase the labor officers in 1961? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Yes, sir. I have talked about this at some 
length with George Lodge, the Assistant Secretary for International 
Labor Affairs in the Labor Department. He feels it is highly im- 
portant, and I agree, that in these countries where they are develop- 
ing so rapidly and in which the labor movements are becoming so 
important, we should have officers experienced in dealing with labor 
problems and labor leaders who can work in a way in which a member 
of a political section normally cannot. 


SOURCE OF LABOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Where do these labor officers come from? Do you 
recruit them? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Where possible, we take Foreign Service 
Officers who have already had special training for labor affairs in the 
Foreign Service. In some cases they are brought in as reserve officers 
from outside, people who perhaps have had experience in the labor 
field in industry or in labor. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You do not feel it is possible for the political officers 
to handle this in the African section? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Sir, the political officers, in the absence of a 
labor attaché, certainly will do the very best they can. 


NEED FOR COMMERCIAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Lirscoms. On page 83 of your justifications you ask for three 
commercial officers. The justification shows you are asking for these 
officers because of the fact that there is a trade mission scheduled in 
there for the spring of 1960. 

Mr. Sarrertuwaite. I do not believe it was intended in that way, 
sir. As you know, with the balance of trade situation as it is, we 
are very desirous of increasing our trade in areas where we have not 
had much in the past. In Ghana, for instance, which formerly had 
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most of its trade in the sterling area, there is certainly a possibility 
of increasing our exports. In Liberia it is quite possible to increase 
them rapidly there because of the progress in their national economy, 
For instance, the new iron fields, which are being brought in in two 
different areas, will mean a great expansion in the buying power of 
the country. 

Mr. Lipscoms. According to the justifications, you state that com- 
mercial officers should be assigned to these posts to follow close Ly on 
the added interest generated in order to insure concrete action as q 
result of these trade missions. 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. These trade missions, by the way, sir, have 
already been there. This justification was written before they went. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do they anticipate two more trade missions going 
in in 1960? 

& Mr. SarrerrtHwaite. No; the trade missions have already visited 
both Ghana and Liberia. It is in one of those countries now, | 
believe, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am just going by the justifications. 

Mr. SarrerTHWAITE. I am explaining the reason they said it be- 
cause at the time the justifications were written they had not gone, 
but the trade mission is actually in Africa right now. 

Mr. Lipscomp. Is it because of the trade missions that you need 
these commercial attachés? That is the way it appears to me. 

Mr. Sarrertawarre. I would say we would need them if the trade 
mission had not gone there, but the fact that the trade mission has 
gone there and stimulated interest, we hope, in American products, 
that is a very important reason for desiring it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you done this on other trade mission visits 

Africa? 

Mr. SatrertHwalirTe. No, sir, I do not believe so. As you know, 
we requested several additional last year. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. Because the trade mission went into a country in 
Africa, have vou found it necessary to ask for commercial attachés? 

Mr. SarrertHwalite. We have not done it for that reason alone 
in the past, as far as I know. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Where do you get the justification for asking for 
increase in commercial attachés because trade missions went into a 
country and stirred up considerable interest? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Since we were here last year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is making this concerted effort to increase our 
trade throughout the world. This is part of that picture. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What I am trying to find out is: How do we know 
that commercial inquiries raised locally as well as in the United 
States invariably increase following trade mission visits? On what 
is this based? 

Mr. SaTTeRTHWAITE. I assume it is based on actual experience. 
We have been sending trade missions out to many parts of the world 
during the last 4 or 5 years. It may not always follow, but these are 
areas, in both Liberia and Ghana, in which they have dollars available 
with which to purchase American products. 

Mr. Lipscomr. In other words, you do not know whether this trade 
mission visit is going to make it necessary to have more commercial 
attachés in Ghana? 
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Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. I assume that it will, and hope that they will 
be available in this effort to increase trade, and the trade mission 
mechanism is excellent for that purpose. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You say you assume this is the case. What I am 
trying to find out is how you know this and where could I find out that 
this is the case? At every place a trade mission goes, do they need 
more commercial attachés? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. It does not necessarily follow, sir. If a trade 
mission goes to a country like Morocco, which already has a fairly 
large economic section with a commercial attaché, it does not neces- 
sarily follow they would. However, that is a large, established 
Embassy. Liberia has an old Embassy, we have had one there many 
years, but Liberia has been expanding ‘economically rather dramati- 

cally over the last few years. Ghana, which was a British colony, as 
you know, had most of its trade hitherto in the sterling area. This is 
an effort to get trade for the dollar area. 

Mr. Lipscomps. I can assume, then, up to this point you have not 
felt the need for additional commercial attachés in these two posts, 
but now that the trade missions have visited there, you assume you 
will need them; is that right? 

Mr. SatrertHwaAITE. | do not believe I can say that, sir, because 
I believe we requested them last year for these two posts. 

Mr. WeE.LLBoRN. This trade mission is just one element, as I see it. 
There are other elements which require us to have a commercial officer 
in both these places. This is the general economic situation and the 
opportunities in both these countries. 

Mr. Lirscomr. You admit you have justified these two positions 
on the visit of the trade mission? 

Mr. Wetueorn. No, sir; that is just one of the reasons. 

Mr. SaTTerRTHWAITE. We do not want to quarrel with you about 
the language if that is the impression you get. I did not get that 
impression myself. I think we would have requested them if there 
had not been a trade mission. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Thank you. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 12, 1960. 
BuREAU OF NEAR EASTERN AND SoutH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


G. LEWIS JONES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR NEAR EASTERN 
AND SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 

BARR V. WASHBURN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NEAR 
EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 

ADRIAN T. MIDDLETON, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The next request is that for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Some details with regard thnsead 
commence at page 106 of the justifications. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


--- 


The request is in the amount of $9,961,777, which would be an 
increase of $1,149,548 over the amount appropriated for this area in 
the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 106 through 151-§ 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
BuREAU OF NEAR EASTERN AND SoutH AsIAN AFFAIRS—DoMEsTIC 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 





Positions Annual | Other 
rate | expenses 
| } | 
nn ne ee eccucewcetemnatucs | 109 | $945, 095 $44, 030 
ND DE OUD, cdicctdtalechitdimbcetiendickeaemanbahes Be Dasipiniaac we cnsesien cel met waned 
|———____—_| — . aanbain 
IU a a | 109 | 945, 095 | 44, 030 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: Political | 
Sn Siiccacnnedcestetitbictrendipt tllahasda.tn hits ighsts declares dp aiabealmaneadilns a i cei iitdeidpdesiadapahd 4, 940 
PORE DOO TETE DRRTOIINB noo ocdccictcncacticceeeseessncces present bi dsibens wibtahta dbase 4, 940 


Total appropriation estimate, 1961_.................-.-- 109 945, 095 | 48, 97 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, has responsibility 
for the general conduct of foreign relations with these countries: Greece, Cyprus, 
Turkey, Iran, United Arab Republic (formerly Egypt and Syria), Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Ceylon, India, 
Nepal, and the sheikdoms, colonies, and protectorates on the Arabian Peninsula. 
The Bureau ot Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs also maintains and supervises 
relations with foreign missions in the United States representing countries within 
its regional jurisdiction. In fiscal year 1960 the responsibility for Khartoum 
Sudan, was transferred to the Bureau of African Affairs. There are 15 embassies, 
1 legation, 12 consulates general, 13 consulates, and 1 special post (dual capital 
Rawalpindi-Murree, Pakistan) in the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. The Bureau has 109 domestic positions. No additional personnel is 
requested in 1961 for its domestic staff. 

The Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs is divided into four 
components, as follows: 

Office of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs.—This Office is responsible for 
foreign relations with the countries of Greece, Cyprus, Turkey, and Iran and for 
the relations with foreign missions that are representing these countries in the 
United States. 

Office of Near Eastern Affairs.—This Office is responsible for foreign relations 
with the countries of United Arab Republic (formerly Egypt and Syria), Iraq, 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and the shiekdoms, colonies, and 
protectorates on the Arabian Peninsula. This Office is also responsible for the 
relations with foreign missions that are representing these countries in the United 
States. 

Office of South Asian Affairs.—This Office is responsible for foreign relations 
with the countries of Afghanistan, Pakistan, Ceylon, India, and Nepal and for 
the relations with foreign missions that are representing these countries in the 
United States. 
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Office of Regional Affairs.—This Office is responsible for politico-military and 
politico-economic relations when more than one geographic office of the Bureau 
is involved, and for Cento (Central Treaty Organization) and SEATO activities, 
labor affairs, and GATT (General Agreement on Tariff and Trade) negotiations, 
which involve NEA countries. 


JUSTIFICATION—PROGRAM INCREASES REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Political activities, plus $4,940 


A chief of mission conference is scheduled to be held at Athens in fiscal year 
1961 for the purpose of pooling area knowledge and working toward a coordinated 
approach to the solution of Foreign Service problems in the area. The above 
amount provides funds for the following Bureau officials to attend the conference: 
Assistant Secretary, Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; Director, Greek, 
Turkish, and Iranian Affairs; Director, Office of Near Eastern Affairs; and 
Director, Office of Regional Affairs. 





Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Increase, 
number 
Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 
| ber rate ber rate | ber rate 
| | 
UNIT | 
| 
Office of Assistant Secretary_............-.- 39 | $321, 984 39 | $314,685 89 | $314,685 |.......... 
Office of Near Eastern Affairs_...........-- 26 225, 847 25 | 209, 560 25 UR GE Wiis inimrsene 
Office of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian 
DEIN: «..Dicintnum suniiedisbamtbiebeneanaem 12 120, 120 12} 120,125 12 BT bi. cconcces 
Office of South Asian Affairs. ............-. 22 199, 868 22} 199,575 | 22 5 
Office of Regional Affairs._...............-- _ 72, 446 11 | 101,150 ll 108,390 {52.2 __.. 
| = | 





® 
Total, Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
OS EE EEE OE 107 | 940, 265 




















1109 | 945,005 | 109 | 945,095 


1 Excludes 1 position which was transferred to the Bureau of African Affairs for Khartoum offset by the 
transfer of 3 positions from the Foreign Service complement, which are to be used on GATT activities. 





Miscellaneous Salary and Nonsalary Obligations by Object Class 









































Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Object classification amine | - - 
| 
Man-| Amount Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount 
years | years | years years | 
| } | 
01 Personal services: 
W.A.E. employment-........ 1.4 $5, 223 1.4 $5, 200 1.41 $3,200 lL... 0 
Overtime and holiday pay-_-..|--.--- 19,059 j...... 19, 042 |_.... | JER GER tendwae | 0 
Total, personal services....| 1.4 24, 282 1.4 | 24,242 1.4 DE SEE Biccwne 0 
I oS ce) om |... 24,071 |.....- $4, 940 
07 Other contractual services. ......}.....- Th laseens Se Eiccieecs BE Toccwnn 0 
08 Supplies and materials. _........}...... Oe lnsenan oe | | Sa 0 
Ie RO Barc cclae cements lal eel 0 
ll Grants, subsidies and contribu- | 
SNMNIEs sin attain dee tpimelishinexastameede TT asiciee | i iiaivs | Ot ncaa 0 
15 Taxes and assessments_..........|...... a ee t..... | OO toe | 0 
Total, nonsalary obligations..|__... gg (ee | eo... 4, 940 
Grand total obligations | 48,970 |_....- 4,940 
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Bureau oF NBAR EASTERN AND SoutH Asian AFFAIRS—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 











} Positions 
mac ti oe ee Amount 
| Ameri- Locals Total 
cans | 
Fiscal year 1960 availability ..............-..--------. wages 1510 2675 1, 185 3 $7, 798, 5, 673 
Adjustments to the base: 2 
Savings in rentals and quarters allowances as a result | 
of availability of Government-owned facilities (net | | 
SIND widcion<ctenadesn~ shiieaitee bedes lies é — 19, 492 
Nonrecurring costs for household ‘and office equipme nt a Stneeeidlidione ~10, 180 
Regular pay above 52-week base ingens A saaliaes said aaa -20, 122 
On cemensaeeees aren puaout ; ’ 77, 225 
SI iccncicietidasdscicastpandvnde Sa Ma a a i ceca 27, 431 
eis, co eaceaeas 510 675 1, 185 7,823, 104 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 
Oversea wage and price increases------- qienricow mgt ; 131, 325 
Opening new posts __-_- - 13 16 29 324, 524 
Elevation of consular post to ‘diploms atic status__.___- 7 5 12 136, 567 
Improved support for existing staff_..._-- ieee _ 5 254, 116 
Political activities: 
Labor ....-- Se ee te atihiineitiiitien ties 3 |... 3 
ee eink Seti ‘ l l 
Economic activities: 
Commercial.............. ciel nats f z 5 
ee ba aes a 2 2 
Consular activities ae 7 14 21 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
Total program increases. -_...........-- oa 38 35 73 1, 144, 608 
Total estimate 1961_............--- as 548 710 1, 258 8, 967, 712 


! Excludes 2 positions for Kandahar, 12 positions for Khartoum transferred to AF, and 3 positions trans- 
ferred to domestic for GATT activities. 

2 Excludes 3 positions for Kandahar and 11 positions for Khartoum transferred to AF. 

# $310,318 transferred to AF for Khartoum and $36,400 withdrawn for Kandahar 
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JUSTIFICATION 
ADJUSTMENTS TO THE BASE 


Savings in rentals and quarters allowances 


Late in fiscal year 1960 the Embassy at Tel Aviv is expected to occupy a long- 
term leased Chancery, in lieu of the present short-term leased-building. Simi- 
larly, during the fiscal year 1960, certain Government-owned residential facilities 
are expected to be available for occupancy at Baghdad. The net savings in 
fiscal year 1961 resulting from these moves are as follows: 


rene ene PRON), do. GbU os a ee en eS he ene $5, 148 
emenenney GP Ren ed a Od co ed Oe te 14, 349 
a capitate soles an entail meen tte onihhdealgic estes toemnsiiierenioniaitsii 19, 492 


Nonrecurring furniture, equipment, etc. 


The initial purchase of office and household equipment for the six new po- 
sitions established in fiscal year 1960, is estimated $10,180. This amount is 
deducted from the base. 


Regular pay above 52-week base 


In fiscal year 1960 there are 262 workdays, thus requiring the payment of 
salaries for 2 days in excess of the 52-week base. In fiscal year 1961 there will 
be 261 workdays. The resultant saving in fiscal year 1961 will be: 





ES RE SS EEL 2 EE ee eee ee $15, 880 
I ie as lcci catia aaa pcan casuals 4, 242 
a ae la la 20, 122 


Adjusted lapse rate 


This estimate provides for the amount required to fund on a full-year basis 
the new positions (six Americans and three locals) established in fiscal year 
1960. It also provides for funding of a full-year basis the within-grade salary 
increases and the wage and price increases established during fiscal year 1960. 
The increase comprises the following items: 


Personal services: 





A os einen il elles deci Bhabha aka $39, 836 
Nene Tee ee aint medi een ae 3, 267 
ak ae eae tiie eee ee aaa 9, 164 
en ne ek ee en 4, 696 

a EO ee 56, 963 


Operating expenses: 
I Te a fos ‘ 816 
Building operating expenses_____--------- 5, 933 
, 348 


Communications (field) 


5 
incall elaine ie eee aml 4 
Automotive operating expenses 
Ce CrE ney URED SIN on cc smncnanmniesnien nin anbes cabana 4, 095 
4 


a aa ir a 715 
I = sine: ann gk pesmi SMSO , BDD 
ee tt i citepabininianemsi meaameniaiaedaaal 20, 262 
lee ae ee bea ead anual 77, 225 

Suse a SUNN 0 nn carl ah cormsneinelecten fn betnancn ene be ereebababateeiaas +27, 431 


Overseas wage and price increases 


Reports from the Foreign Service posts in our area, based on experience in 
recent years, indicate that inflation can be expected to affect costs on the order 
of the following net percentage: 


Percent 

per annum 

Eecel wares (inciading contractual) ..—....~.. ~~... nn cnwnene 0.8 
RNIN RI FE ae a tekshas eu enim 1.4 


All other cost : 2.2 
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The area has these conditions which foster inflation: (1) a group of nations 
recently removed from colonial status; (2) a general low level of self-sufficiency 
in the manufacture of capital and consumer goods versus a tremendous demand 
for such products; (3) an intense desire to raise living standards; (4) the 
emergence of a strong labor movement. 

Examples of increases experienced by our posts are: (1) local salaries at 
Ankara are expected to increase 15 percent in January 1960. Also Ankara hag 
recently experienced an increase in utility rates in excess of 100 percent; tele 
phone rates were increased 50 percent early in fiscal year 1960; telegraph rates 
were increased 22 percent; (2) Athens raised its local salaries by 12.5 percent 
in fiscal year 1960 and expects another general raise of the same magnitude in 
fiscal year 1961. Rentals were increased 10 percent and utility rates 5 percent 
early in fiscal year 1960; (3) Beirut raised local salaries by 5 percent in 
August, 1959; (4) Tehran will be required to raise local salaries by 13 percent 
in fiscal year 1960; (5) Tel Aviv raised its local salaries by 13 percent in July, 
1959; (6) New Delhi anticipates a 10 percent local wage increase and similar 
raises in rents and utilities rates in fiscal year 1960; (7) Kabul has experienced 
an overall increase of 19.2 percent in local currency cost thus far in fiscal year 
1960. 

A summary of the effect that wage and price increases are expected to have 
on our costs in fiscal year 1961 is as follows: 

Personal costs: 
American allowances____ _~- ~ 
Local salaries 


i i ese cle ted hl dn ns ----. $9, 506 
SeieaesiekNautedioad waa iislincesacciniay el etneanana hesitate ri aiattann' dais 93, 285 


I i a a a a a ein ii sentabadisaeaves sie 





Operating expenses : 
Building operating expenses___.___.__.____----_-~_- ian 9, 312 
OREO IIE 1, an estsianiliancieatiamene—eeerseeecs) Mn 





Automotive operating expenses__.__.._.__-_.-__-~- text ioiecesststhainccnss 1, 890 
Sn OE, | TEU nn a oc eemaemeintenbetnnneeremermaioen;: Si 
IIE RIE INN i cs wenssnacrenisiesipe ee ome wes ieee nanan ene Se 
ON aaa haw A cn aaa danni naianmmiescaenenaienea nian Saeiginie kecnainedoineieciges: an 
OLR? ‘SRGC BOG HEICS JRCTORNOS . noic ne wnndonsnnt ewes Liesaatiney “Sey ae 
Opening new posts 
A summary of requirements is as follows: 
Personnel costs: 
Amount 
American salaries (13) -------- eas tiakeiatse ia Reve eaiaslais sisson asics” 
Harishin post differential..._.._.................. piibaonbitenseewes catia 20, 954 


NS OS | a ee ee ee ee eee en ascsitiagten 20, 816 
Cevine Bllowenee@. 25-5. ecw c F 7, 961 
Marine guard allowances_____.__._-----_- hgh ees eget bbc ee 11, 955 


ies esc aade Salnins See aniaeesco uname denhsiicbcapastiia, a 


Subtotal (29) .------ 








Operating costs: 


Administrative travel_____-__--- —— a hbiiiicrep erica ear ne et teal ode 10, 707 


Official residence__- c a a ee i a a 3, 000 
Building operating expenses_____---~--- aenieaibences a . 95,150 
RD NN haan cre ele ientintinnrmennenn thie ebinaadare des mveran tien di. 7, 250 
Automotive operating expenses_____--_-----_--~- oie = ae 9, 090 
Contractual and miscellaneous__-_-. Sa es 11, 869 
aaa tied I 5, 618 
NaN Se 2 oe onal goaaanadion eel at ee ea 152, 6! 


Total new posts__--- a = i 


Katmandu, Nepal 
For political reasons the opening of an Embassy at Katmandu was deferred 
until fiscal year 1960 and our d‘plomatic representation to Nepal was continued 
on a nonresident basis with our Ambassador to India being additionally ac 
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credited as Ambassador to Nepal. In fiscal year 1957 two American positions 
were added to the staff at New Delhi for the purpose of concentrating on 
Nepalese affairs and assisting the Ambassador in our relations with that 
country. 

In 1959 a number of events, both domestic and international, took place which 
necessitated the opening of a resident Embassy at Katmandu. These events 
included : 

1. The establishment of a resident Embassy in Washington by the Nepalese in 
January 1959. 

2. King Mahendra’s promulgation in June 1959 of a constitution creating for 
the first time in Nepal a democratic form of government. 

3. The holding of general elections in Nepal to elect the first Parliament. 

4. The inauguration of the Parliament and the installation of the new govern- 
ment under the constitution. 

All these events emphasized the need for a resident U.S. mission in Nepal to 
represent more effectively the interest of the United States in this isolated 
nation. The opening of the post was made even more urgent by the activities 
of Nepal’s northern neighbor (Communist China) in Tibet. In addition, the 
U.S.S.R. has established a resident diplomatic mission in Katmandu, and 
press reports from that capital speculate on the probability that Communist 
China will open a mission in 1960. 

The post was initially staffed by the transfer of the 2 positions from New 
Delhi; additionally, 8 other American positions and 10 local positions are re- 
quired to staff the post. Five Marine guards will be required to maintain 
physical security. 

The following positions are required to staff the Embassy at Katmandu: 

Americans 


Ambassador.—With the establishment of a resident diplomatic mission at 
Katmandu, it was essential that a resident Ambassador be designated without 
delay. 

Secretary (FSS-9).—This position is required to provide secretarial and 
clerical support to the Ambassador. 

Deputy chief of mission (FSO-2).—A deputy chief of mission is necessary to 
assume the executive responsibilities of the post. In the absence of the Ambassa- 
dor, the deputy chief of mission will assume charge and provide continuity to 
our representation to Nepal. Additionally, he will actively supervise the 
political reporting and assume major responsibility for representation and 
reporting in the economic and commercial fields. 

Secretary (FSS-10).—This position is necessary to provide secretarial and 
clerical support to the deputy chief of mission and other officers. 

Political officer (FSO-5).—A political officer is necessary to provide the essential 
reporting of political developments. The United States must be kept informed 
of developments and trends, particularly in view of the increased Communist- 
bloc activity within Nepal and the Communist Chinese maneuvers along the 
country’s northern borders. 

Economic/consular officer (FSO-7?).—Nepal is in the process of changing from 
a barter economy to a money economy and is faced with the problems incident 
to the establishment of a monetary system to foster international trade. In- 
creased efforts of the Nepalese Government to develop the country’s economy, 
the extensive U.S. aid program and the economic development programs of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc up the need for extensive economic reporting. ‘This officer will 
assist in developing economic data and in reporting. He will also perform con- 
sular services. 

Administrative officer (FSO-—5).—This position is required to provide admin- 
istrative support and facilities for the post including personnel, budget and fiscal, 
security, property management, transportation, housing, procurement, commu- 
nications and records management. 

U.S. disbursing officer (FSO-7).—This position is essential to provide for the 
fiscal functions of the post, and in the preparation of budgets and control of 
Government funds. 

Communications clerk (FSS—11).—A communication clerk is required to serve 
as code, pouch, mail, and file clerk. 

Clerk-stenographer (FSS-12).—aA clerk-stenographer is required to provide 
stenographic and clerical support to the political, economic, and administrative 
sections. 
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Locals 


Political assistant.—This position is required to provide for interpreting and 
translating; to review the local press for items of special interest; to assist 
the political officers in gathering information and for preparation of routine 
reports and correspondence of an unclassified nature. 

Economic assistant—This employee will assist in the collection of economie 
information, preparation of statistical data, translation of economic items, and 
in the preparation of routine economic reports. 

Accounting assistant.—This position is necessary to assist in maintaining the 
budget and fiscal records of the post. 

General services assistant.—This employee is necessary to assist the adminis- 
trative officer in the general administrative functions of leasing, local procure- 
ment, local transportation, and property management. 

Clerk-stenographer.—This employee will provide unclassified steognraphic 
Services. 

Clerk typist—This employee will do the unclassified typing, filing and other 
clerical work of the post. 

Driver.—This employee will serve as chauffeur for the Ambassador. 

Driver.—This employee will serve as driver for other officers requiring loca) 
transportation in the course of their official functions. 

Custodial employees (2).—These positions are essential to maintain the Em- 
bassy building and grounds. 

Of the foregoing positions the following are being provided by the transfer 
of the two positions previously allocated to New Delhi: American: United States 
Disbursing Officer, FSO-7 ; Secretary, FSS-10. 

A summary of the requirements is as follows: 


Personnel costs: Amount 
I sated esaiaanani $69, 812 
a leaeeeenioeceilnepeinmbare 12, 724 
ss sets vies tahini ts dln antares 11, 528 
io. ui nchstinen bbe en tb eiaiiliom anions 6, 336 
EE 8 ee 4, 947 

IO tiara cierinin emma 105, 347 

Operating costs: 

i a cales necenin eget iuagesemioomntnpaimeee 6, O87 
ie dcunceieeiinticnaeiainieninrss 2, 000 
I ieee anlage 55, 400 
i ea taimchapichiialenneennbinnsnns 13, 35 
Sa NI RNAS No sence eens mnestn an enenenas-eeesimenengnenrante 4, 900 
oneal een NUN URE RGN sus culipiannmiencwapanangnemenenenenenenan 11, 089 
I cl epeindkgntieaeeemen te aon oineeesebin am coven ees 3, 42; 

i esi pimiansieneeteipieatabiewimindnt 96, 199 

I Ts mi eermnehinieree 201, 546 


Explanation of amounts required for operating erpenses 

Administrative travel.—This includes $2,883 for one consultation trip to the 
Department per annum, and $3,204 for local field travel. Total $6,087. 

Official residence expenses, $2,000.—This is an estimate based on the costs 
incurred at existing Embassies in our area. 

Building operating expenses, $55,400.—Because of the scarcity of office and 
residential accommodations at Katmandu, it has been necessary to enter into 
official leases for all required accommodations. The following amounts are 
required for rentals, utilities and other building operating costs: 


Rentals: 


I ii Naas with initia I a areca  hia ll $6, 000 
CT I csi I 4, 000 
a kk ae. sd snl eenienemminoenenaniniid 7, 500 
I i aie __. 8,000 
I delepmmninmiotnninn 8, 5 

I a ea sch dati lseiimieebmnenniiein 3, 600 





Total 
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Utilities and other building operating costs: 


a cuineanaabnailaeinipranreoneapeanneoes $8, 900 
TTRRCOL SG, TRMIMCOTRNCS BErViCe 8 eee aeeeeee 7, 700 
RnR |. SUR OUGI sateen eieieninenbaieniaeicinrntampmpenenmciantas 500 
alana ean eta alemomemiadameili aah aneieieeie aA 2, 900 
UI, UNIO, (OID OE cacti anes traenintlins epaoeeecaendies tour rcietammanateeicaiie 2, 800 

Sir saci cesn indebted hepeoriii Scamp einai cna tgiaasta A aeceataeeediiilemeaaaasatiin 22, 800 


The foregoing estimates are based on actual experiences of the ICA mission 
operating in Nepal. 

Communications (fields ).—This includes provision for the usual communication 
costs inherent in an isolated post. The following is a breakdown of the costs: 





er aes ladles $8, 000 

ame alee ivadi eran elim eater ocininenrin arena 1, 450 

Ts to iitaiieniialndenineansinetinel a i a 500 

ia adc in am leblddapebisorton gigs vpn whietpnichd naira omen aenielggaidtinge scemuaindbaaaaaeenen 3, 000 

I alice le inclement yee aaa 400 
ce eee iaeendnomaranentelans aeeaaipaseaisimeaeiee 13, 35 


Automotive operating expenses, $4,900—A minimum of three passenger 
yehicles, one jeep and one truck will be required. This estimate provides for fuel 
and maintenance of these vehicles, and is based upon ICA experience at the 
post. Gasoline costs 65 cents a gallon; tires wear out in a matter of months 
on the rocky, unpaved roads; repair parts are nonexistent, and must be stock- 
piled and emergency parts eel Gis ea, ese i i eee. $4, 900 


Contractual and miscellaneous.—This includes provision for the following: 


Employer’s contribution to civil service retirement fund___--__------- $958 
Misce ‘laneous contracts, primarily translating service- oleh bicaatln ds 7, 200 
Employer’s contribution to Federal employees group life insurance- ig 451 
Maintenance and repairs of furniture and equipment_ ie eae 2, 400 


Bs a a oe dee S| SS kd LT ae 


Supplies and equipment, (+) $3,423—This estimate is computed as follows: 


fee Sarmiture. ame equinmiemit 8 on ek ee ee ees | OO 
I A rs a a ed rh hs a lbs erence ken ata 135 
Office supplies a LE ar a ie tte te Te ice sect bel i 5 coh Sa 991 
Miscellaneous supplies Os Pe See Dis st od ae ee ee oak eee. 638 
Newspapers and magazines___________----- phi tibidnaksakii ch cdabatiedl 409 


Books and maps 5 ‘Se --- ; = ; ie ‘ ie 182 


Marine guard civilian ‘clothing_ ee ea eae eae hag tee re 5 i me ae 150 
Packing and freight__ 4 ee oil Peat es ee ae es 404 
eee vie ee abi ear ia) te te tee wt Se 59 

NE vc imconiaces : talincens dhemiaiile testa ssh aigh Mere ee A) S72 ee aisles ee 


Rawalpindi-Murree, Pakistan 

A Foreign Office note presented to all foreign missions in Karachi in mid- 
August 1959 stated that it had been decided that the President and Cabinet 
would move to Rawalpindi by the end of October 1959 and that most of the 
Ministries of the Government, with a part of their staff, would also move to 
Rawalpindi at the same time. (This move was completed in October 1959). The 
note also indicated that although the Foreign Minister was shifting his head- 
quarters to Rawalpindi, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, including the Secretary, would not move until adequate facilities for 
accommodating the Ministry’s staff were available at Rawalpindi or in its vicin- 
ity. The note stated further that since all of the Ministers and most of the 
Secretaries would be in Rawalpindi, the Foreign Missions might feel the need of 
consulting them from time to time during the transitional period . 

Because of the acute housing shortage in Rawalpindi, the Embassy, like other 
diplomatic missions, should defer to the Government of Pakistan’s further re- 
quest that it establish an office and residences at the nearby Murree Hill Station. 
However, because Murree is located 40 miles by road from Rawalpindi, our 
officers must undertake an 80-mile round trip of mountain driving whenever they 
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consult with Pakistan Government officials in Rawalpindi. This naturally wil] 
result in added transportation costs. In addition, the summer residences in 
Murree must be winterized for year round occupancy. 

In light of this situation the Ambassador has strongly and urgently requested 
the Department to provide support in the form of additional personnel and faeil- 
ities for the continued operations of his mission on as orderly a basis as possible 
during the transitional period. The broad range of mutual interests which 
keeps the Embassy in daily contact with its Pakistani friends requires the 
EXmbassy to assign, full time, to the Rawalpindi-Murree region three experienced 
officers and supporting staff for the purpose of maintaining close liaison with the 
Government of Pakistan. The Ambassador will need a branch office near the 
new capital in view of the fact that many trips to Rawalpindi will be required 
during the transitional period and the Ambassador must reside in Murree at 
intervals during each year. Other senior officials of the Embassy will also make 
periodic visits to the area. Unless a well-operating branch office is established, 
almost insuperable difficulties will be experienced in continuing to operate 
exclusively from Karachi. 

With regard to the future of our post at Karachi, the latest information re 
ceived from the Embassy indicates that it will be many years before the bulk 
of the Embassy in Karachi can be relocated at the new capital of Pakistan in 
the area of Rawalpindi. While the top policy-forming elements of the Pakistan 
Government are now located at Rawalpindi, the bulk of the central government, 
including the entire working level, remains in Karachi where it is expected to 
stay indefinitely, i.e., until complete facilities are available at the proposed new 
permanent capital to be constructed on the Potwar Plateau northeast of Rawal- 
pindi. No mass move of central government offices and foreign missions to the 
area of Rawalpindi is, therefore, expected until the permanent capital can be 
constructed on the Potwar Plateau, now a wholly undeveloped, barren upland 
area. A capital commission, currently engaged in formulating an architectural 
plan for the capital site, is not expected to announce its development plans until 
mid-1960. The most realistic official estimates place the period for completion of 
construction of the new capital area at from 7 to 10 years. With the apparent 
lack of any prospect of substantial temporary accommodations in Rawalpindi 
area, and pending the construction of suitable facilities at the new permanent 
capital site, it seems inevitable that the bulk of our Embassy and other official 
American operations now located in Karachi will remain there indefinitely. 
Certain important elements—including possibly the Chief of Mission and his im- 
mediate staff—may, however, move to the Murree-Rawalpindi area in advance of 
the rest of the mission as accommodations become available 

Despite the eventual full withdrawal of the central government from Karachi, 
that city will undoubtedly remain the largest metropolitan center in Pakistan 
with an estimated population of over 2 million, the leading financial and trading 
center, seaport, and industrial complex of Pakistan. A large consulate general, 
equipped to perform (1) shipping, protection, documentation, and other consular 
services; (2) general administration including forwarding of official shipments; 
and (3) a substantial amount of economic and political reporting in an impor- 
tant consular district, will be required. 

To staff the special purpose post at Murree the following positions are re- 
quired : 

Americans 

Political counselor (FSO Bh. The arrangements prescribed by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan—including the retention of the Foreign Office (except for the 
person of the Foreign Minister himself) at Karachi and provision for periodic 
visits by the President and Foreign Minister to Karachi for official contact with 
chiefs of foreign missions—manifestly require the Ambassador and his deputy 
to remain resident in Karachi during the transitional period. While it is ex- 
pected that the Ambassador will spend considerable time in Rawalpindi-Murree 
in direct contact with the President and senior Government officials. continuing 
direct liaison, negotiation, and representation of U.S. interest with the top level 
of the Government of Pakistan will be carried out by an experienced American 
official permanently located near the seat of government in Rawalpindi. This 
officer might be looked upon as the Ambassador’s personal agent for continuous 
contact with the President, Cabinet members and executive heads of the Min- 
istries located in Rawalpindi. This officer will also be expected—and, indeed, 
will be in a unique position—to obtain and report vital political information to 
the Embassy and the Department. 
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Political officer (O-3).—It is also necessary to have a full-time political re- 
porting officer assigned to the mission branch in Murree to maintain regular 
contact on political, politicomilitary and politicoeconomic affairs with senior 
oficials of the government as well as with other prominent and informed in- 
dividuals (e.g., military officers, representatives of other foreign governments, 
members of the press, and Pakistani private citizens) who will inevitably be 
drawn to Rawalpindi. The political reporting officer would have to be experi- 
enced, and be sufficiently senior to have access to top Government of Pakistan 
officials, including persons of Cabinet rank. 

{dministrative officer (O-6).—An administrative officer is required to handle 
the numerous administrative details envisaged at the branch mission. He must 
negotiate leases on real property and supervise housekeeping functions of the 
post, including communications and transportation, personnel and security. 

Clerk-stenographer (S—12).—A stenographer will be required to serve the see- 
retarial needs not only of the three officers regularly assigned to the branch of- 
fice but of the Ambassador, Deputy Chief of Mission and other Embassy officers 
when present at Murree. 

Communications clerk (S—12).—The communications clerk is required for 
code work, and to assist in the receipt and dispatch of diplomatic pouches and 
maintenance of the branch mission’s files. 

General services assistant (S-12).—A general services assistant will be re- 
quired to provide property Management and control, to supervise the mainte- 
nance and operation of the motor pool and to assist in providing administra- 
tive support to the post. 

Vail and pouch clerk (S-—11).—This position is required to provide for the 
handling of official mail, receipt and dispatch of diplomatic pouches, and mainte- 
nance of files of the post. 

Locals 

Political assistant.—This position is required to provide for interpreting and 
translating service: to review the local press for items of special interest: to 
assist in gathering information and the preparation of routine, unclassified re- 
ports and correspondence. 

Administrative assistant.—This position is necessary to assist in the leasing 
of property, property maintenance, local procurement, and transportation. 

Clerk-stenographer.—This position is included to provide clerical and steno- 
graphic support for the administrative section. 

Two drivers.—These positions are necessary to provide drivers for official 
vehicles. 

Custodian.—A custodian is necessary to maintain the office building. 

In addition to the American and local complements detailed above, it is pro- 
posed to assign a five-man Marine guard detail, to provide for the security of 
the post. 

Of the foregoing positions the following are being provided by the transfer of 
positions previously allocated to Karachi: General services assistant, FSS-12; 
mail and pouch clerk, FSS—11. 

A summary of the increased requirements is as follows: 


Personnel costs: Amount 
American salaries (5) , $40, 342 
Hardship differential i ; . 8, 230 
Local salaries (6) : 9, 288 
Civilian allowances = 1, 625 
Marine guard allowances et ae : 7. 008 

Subtotal (11) ae 66. 493 


Operating expenses : 


Administrative travel 4, 620 
Official residence expenses 1, 000 
Building operating expenses 39, THO 
Communications (field) ; 3, 900 
Automotive operating expenses ; ‘ 4,190 
Contractual and miscellaneous___ ~~ ~~~ ~~~ ___ coredaeonen a 836 
Supplies and equipment ; 2, 195 

Subtotal niin ciacieb teal ec toldaaasoaaen he eeictaas D6, 485 


122, 978 


Total, Rawalpindi-Murree, Pakistan 
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Eeplanation of operating costs 


Administrative travel, $4,620—The fact that the Ambassador and members of 
his staff will have to commute between the two capitals in Pakistan will neces. 
sarily entail sizable travel costs. 

Official residence expenses, $1,000.—Because the President and Cabinet Min. 
isters will reside in Rawalpindi, the Ambassador will be required to maintain 
an official residence, permanently staffed at Murree in addition to his residence 
at Karachi. 

Building operating expenses.—To maintain an office and staff at Murree it 
will be necessary to rent office and residential accommodations as follows: 





Office space and Marine guard residence____________._-_._ _. $8, 000 
Ambassador’s official residence________ cidnadbebnihiaineies ak:Sarancin isk cenekieedinsbeaaee 4, 000 
Political counselor’s residence__._..______-_--_-_- src tl. cllgeichinl ovina Sa 
eI TOOTS I i viens ction cscs scorsivcnsusiasiiln 
nnn nN Cc lt ealacbaceaies ——— 

I ae he ae aS si cia cian eicctiliihs deckaictho nites Raub eit atid bas -- 23,100 

In addition to the rentals the following expenses are anticipated : 

ON Rites thie ce eccaal: et Bit cucstics lates Readiness sis ccs island 
Custodial and maintenance services_____ silallacbaknt bh aati piace’ . 5,300 
Contractual, services ....2.265..3-- 6. aventactuat sii nlp deiapanlti alas iat 500 
i iieinkecinvedbanias a 
Supplies and materials________ glad tala oo hares iden id hi in mii kava iguana 


ieee seas apniainin thik feats sha igang tt a a _. 16, 650 


es 


Stents ea aes 39, T50 


Total 


I A _ 


Communications (field), $3,900.—This includes provision for the usual com- 
munication costs inherent in an isolated post, plus the additional telegraphic 
traffic between Karachi and Murree necessitated because of the split capital. 

Automotive operating erpenses, $4,190.—A minimum of two passenger vehicles, 
one jeep, and one truck will be required. This estimate provides for fuel and 
maintenance of these vehicles. 

Contractual and miscellancous.—This comprises the following: 


Employer’s contribution to civil service retirement funds $551 
Employer’s contribution to Federal employees’ group life insurance 279 
Total aoe 5 eh j ; 830 


Supplies and equipment.—The estimate was computed as follows: 


Office furniture and equipment : $317 
Office supplies : he. . ‘ 681 
Miscellaneous supplies_______~ 2 - 437 
Newspapers and magazines 260 
Books and maps ‘ 150 
Printing ; 37 
Packing and freight ici 313 

Total : ce alien : ‘ liek 2, 1% 


Elevation of consular post to diplomatic status 


A summary of the increased requirements is as follows: 


Personnel costs: {mount 
American salaries (7) _-__- edhe ecel aa, eels , $62, 600 
Local salaries (5)... _-- oe aa ee 8, 786 
Civilian allowances “ 7 i ‘ 5 oe 9, 000 


BEGrine muerd sOWANCO... <2. cecnenccensiuuse ms 


9, 015 


_ 89, 401 
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Operating costs: Amount 
am UUR GS INOUDD + ROO ig iia oo as cs saan ike tied gnesscnsnbink cuales eet 2, 212 
een WEENIE: PEN iste tei cic rg ins ts diesel 1, 000 
Building operating expenses_____-_ iiaminad akon a cells limmeiets 34, 400 
aA 1s COAG oo os etsy asitadidseiiadsadbiindinkey abled 936 
Pe RICOMROER WO: | COROLLA (OR RIOD a 6. isis sk ise i alccereiertneemnie 1, 535 
Other contractual and miscellaneous____...-.....__._______-___ 4, 443 
IeneeernnOln = RONG «a i ce cca cael este asain 2, 640 

i a il 47, 166 


Lic niga beh taieeietsetpabeniannsaeeyyca agpantin sin 136, 567 


An independent Republic of Cyprus 1s expected to come into being in 1960 
as a consequence of the solution of the Cyprus problem embodied in the London 
Agreements of February 19, 1959. The U.S. Government welcomes the Cyprus 
settlement and the birth of the Cypriot nation as promising to provide a frame- 
work within which Greek-Turkish cooperation can be restored and strengthened 
and a cause of friction within NATO can be eliminated. We believe that it 
will be most important for us to move quickly upon the establishment of the 
new state in elevating our consulate general at Nicosia to the rank of diplo- 
matic mission. It is expected that Greece, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United Arab Republic, Italy, France, Germany, Lebanon, and perhaps other 
nations will promptly establish diplomatic missions at Nicosia. 

A supplemental budget is being submitted to cover expenses relating to the 
elevation of the post to embassy status for fiscal year 1960. The amounts 
shown under each activity in this budget presentation represent the operational 
cost for fiscal year 1961 based on the elevation of the post in fiscal year 1960. 

The existing staff of four Americans and six local employees at Nicosia 
will be insufficient to assume the greatly increased responsibilities of the mission 
following the establishment of an independent Cypriot state. Among the ex- 
pended responsibilities will be (1) working out arrangements to assure the 
continued operation of the important U.S. communication facilities on this 
strategic island, (2) reporting on the complex, delicately balanced govern- 
mental structure provided for in the Cyprus settlement, (3) reporting on 
Cyprus efforts to construct a viable economy with the expected help of Greece, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, and other Western nations, and (4) protecting 
the interests of the very substantial private U.S. mining investments in Cyprus. 

The following positions are required to staff the embassy as Nicosia: 


Total elevation of post 


Americans 


Ambassador.—Inasmuch as the consulate general is being elevated to an 
embassy with the formation of the Republic of Cyprus, it is essential that a 
resident Ambassador be appointed without delay. 

Secretary (FSS-—9)—This position is necessary to provide secretarial and 
clerical support for the Ambassador. 

Deputy Chief of Mission (FSO-2).—A deputy Chief of Mission is required 
to provide for continuity in the discharge of the executive responsibilities of the 
post in the absence of the Ambassador and to assume executive administrative 
and coordinating functions as delegated by the Ambassador. 

Political officer (FSO-3).—In order to provide broader, more adequate report- 
ing of political events, particularly on Cypriot labor movement developments, a 
political officer is required. The Communists now dominate the labor movement 
and it appears that organized labor will be a dominant factor in the struggle 
for power among the Greek Cypriots. 

Secretary (FSS-—10).—A secretary is required to provide clerical support to the 
Deputy Chief of Mission and the political officer. 

Economic officer (FSO-5).—With the advent of Cypriot independence, economic 
reporting will assume greater importance. The full-time services of one officer 
will be required to cover adequately the development program and economic 
policy of the Republic; economic assistance expected from Western Powers and 
the growing Soviet bloc economic offensive in Cyprus; and the attitude of the 
Cypriot Government toward U.S. business concerns in Cyprus, one of which, the 
Cyprus Mines Corp. (copper), is the largest single enterprise on the island. 

Consular officer (FSO-—6).—Experience over the past several years has demon- 
strated the need for an officer to provide consular services to the 800 American 
residents on the island and to process visa applications from Cypriots. In- 
creases in tourism and shipping will also require a portion of his time. 
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Clerk-stenographer (FSS-12).—This position is required to provide steno- 
graphic support to the Economic and Consular Sections of the post. 

Administrative assistant (FSS—10).—An administrative assistant is required to 
assist in providing administrative services and facilities of the post including 
personnel, budget and fiscal problems, security, property Management, transpor- 
tation, housing, procurement, records management, and communications. 

Code clerk (FSS-12).—A code clerk is required to handle the volume of tele. 
graphic traffic at the post. 

Accounting clerk (FSS-10).—An accounting clerk is required for the prepara- 
tion of payrolls and other vouchers, maintaining accounting records, and dis- 
charging other responsibilities of a fiscal nature. 

Marine guards.—Five Marine guards will be required to maintain physica] 
security. 

Locals 

Political assistant.—This position is required to provide interpreting and 
translating services; to review the local press for items of special interest; to 
assist the Political Section in gathering information and in the preparation of 
routine reports and correspondence of an unclassified nature. 

Economic assistant.—This position is needed to provide assistance to the 
Economic Officer, to obtain economic and commercial information and statistical 
data, and to provide translation services for the Economic Section. 

Consular assistant.—A consular assistant is required to provide clerical sup- 
port to the consular officer. 

Chief accountant, accounting assistant.—These positions are necessary to as- 
sist the American accounting clerk in maintaining the budget and fiscal records 
of the post. 

Personnel assistant—A personnel assistant is needed to recruit local per- 
sonnel, process personnel actions, maintain personnel and leave records, and 
prepare required reports. 

Receptionist.—A receptionist is necessary to meet and direct callers at the 
Embassy. 

Threc drivers.—One driver is necessary to serve as chauffeur for the Anm- 
bassador. A second driver is necessary to provide local transportation for the 
Deputy Chief of Mission, and the political, economic, and consular officers. A 
third driver is required to provide administrative support for the total mission, 

Messenger.—This position is necessary to provide messenger service at the 
post. 

Of the foregoing positions the following are being provided by positions pre- 
viously allocated to the post: American: Political officer, FSO-8; consular 
officer, FSO-6; clerk-stenographer, FSS-12, code clerk, FSS-12. Local: con 
sular assistant, chief accountant, accounting assistant, personnel assistant, re 
ceptionist, one driver. 

Erplanation of amounts required for operating expenses 

Administrative travel, $2,212.—This includes $1,672 for one consultation trip 
to the Department and $540 for local field travel of the additional personnel. 

Official residence expenses, $1,000.—This is an estimate based on the costs 
incurred at existing embassies in our area. 

Building operating erpenses, $34,400.—This includes $13,000 for annual rental 
of a chancery, $8,500 for annual rental of an official residence for the Ambassa- 
dor, $5,870 for utilities, $2,150 for fuel, $1,960 for custodial and contractual 
services, $2,000 for miscellaneous expendable supplies and materials, and $920 
for building maintenance and repair. 

Communications (field) $936.—With additional reporting officers pouch, post- 
age and telephone costs will be increased. 

Automotive operating expenses, $1,535.—This amount is predicated on the 
provision of two additional vehicles for official use at the mission. 

Contractual and miscellaneous expenses, $4,443.—This includes $1,951 for 
employer's contribution to the civil service retirement fund, $2,000 for miscellan- 
eous contractual services such as translating, telephone switchboard main- 
tenance, $442 for employer’s contribution to the Federal employees group life 
insurance fund, and $50 for repairs to furniture. 
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Supplies and equipment.—This comprises the following: 


Neen a nce tas ida Aa $51 
Umma SONU URIGS. AR URGD: GURU neste testa dminie erereneeperserttlss mace ificem on 320 
Neen ee nn nnn ee ae a eae 118 
ne RS ee tah ee eee atau maikicoseneiiageanciannae 724 
IONE UCUIRIGE: OIA ON nt cctastig lecgatin Satine ermrrmipgrenabiadigsaglbirenep es rp 358 
I eal ce 159 
I ON a alc cnc ell nhc egal en cneenlDet en EenkegieeeeEueass 32 
I anil eee eee ance 478 

; Tg Ses eRe a a oe RE pt pied oe Se aes aE TSE, RT ON RIES Aaa ew he ao 2, 640 


Improved support for existing staff swpplies and equipment.—Of the total 
amount requested for supplies and equipment, $80,648 provides for office and 
security equipment to replace wornout items. The following is a breakdown 
of the cost: 


I ae ome $35, 126 
I a cehielstbicn hi a a 25, 434 
I a a tN aia atl rece Fe 17, 088 
Miscellaneous equipment ____------~~- acest ied icltines dai Wicctanes tidabe aaa ee 3, 000 

a a a ee _.._ 80, 648 
Packing and shipping__-~_--~- a ee 17, 085 

a ee 97, 733 


An amount of $125,852 provides for the replacement of wornout household 
furniture. The following is a breakdown of the costs: 





RG, TN sunieieicesbicuaaactimassiuae ee eae OR A ea $15, 684 
I a a ee mc cia eee 53, 792 
Neen nn eae ae 44, 976 
a eiesiiamesieaceiainainea pe ee 11, 400 

aa tel ee secimece. Leta Cee 

I SII, Ot cen iniotienindta huaoianieniciene Hate 

eae eae aaa ctiates haiah a ned aad ta ea aera 156, 383 
Total improved support for existing staff._.......--~~- a eau 


Political activities 


A summary of requirements is as follows: 


Personnel costs: Amount 
American salaries (4)_-- iidek ihc ued wine tices ee 
Bardebin post diffevential.o5.6..0 4.26.1... ca gabsalaiabahare 1, 282 
ae, ER A ig ns de dln dni aes a sie ee nen nino ; 4, 998 

Subtotal (4). .-.-..-- eT ae. Oe a Soe ee an oe ae ee 


Operating costs: 
Administrative travels: 


Regular_____- pitti sa bis. Sia Secnseinntletn ack pitied ewaeceeette ia ks 214 
Ambassadors conference__-— toc aibaalaiicai ade cil eR aah ect aah iret nace ties 7, 746 
RE =: I aaa rcs aiighag a cata gst rintrciguieinten can sein ageraapeatnanen i 15, 582 
Building operating expenses... 2.6606 ones. +- ~~. is te, 1,573 
Communications (field) ..------~- SN aaa eee Oe ee 2, 305 
Aubometive: GNerAtRe CROONUR ii aw oie hi inrbmnndee ens sew 827 
Contractual and miscellaneous__-—- atl sii gb iatnie thane i hee eee 524 
Geer ion 100d CITI oxic seccte ned nee peri h aen Seen ew ad | (phe 
OE i a ie tastes nellendgnaeee 38, 067 


TORRE WOVICACRA GOI IT IOR ccii be Ses iciecnterntl Sicin ta naih Setcicebiecaieail 63, 579 
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Regional conference of ambassadors, $7,746—Of the total amount requested 
for travel $7,746 is required for a chiefs of mission conference to be held at 
Athens. The Bureau anticipates holding a conference of principal officers to 
selected posts for the purpose of pooling area knowledge and working toward a 
coordinated approach to the solution of problems in the area. The last such 
conference in NEA was held in 1954. The above amount provides for travel 
and per diem for the representatives of the participating posts. 

Regional travel of specialist officers, $15,868.—The bureau has assigned to cer- 
tain posts in the area a number of specialist officers having regional reporting 
responsibilities, such as, petroleum, science, minerals and geographic attachés 
and publications procurement officers. The responsibilities of these officers 
include the gathering of and reporting on highly technical and/or specialized 
information, providing technical advice and guidance to posts within their areas 
of assignment and procurement of publications, maps and other intelligence 
media for the United States intelligence community. The Bureau has been in- 
creasingly critieized concerning the inability of these officers to meet their report- 
ing and collection responsibilities because of insufficient travel funds to permit 
them to cover adequately their areas of assignment. The above amount is re 
quired to permit these specialized officers to fulfill the responsibilities for which 
they have heen assigned to the field. 

Ankara, labor attaché, (FSO-8) Turkey is a focal point of U.S. interest in 
the near East. While the Turkish trade union movement is not as fully de 
veloped as comparable institutions in Western Europe or in the United States, 
it is becoming a more important force within the society. While the technical 
aspects have been covered adequately by ICA specialists in the field of labor, edu- 
eation and statistics, a qualified officer is required to report on the political signifi- 
eance of the growing labor movements. Moreover, Turkey faces a serious long: 
range problem in manpower training and allocation. This in turn gives need 
for the assignment of a highly qualified officer who can work with the Turkish 
Government in the solution of developing problems. The United States also has 
an interest in maintaining contact with and reporting on the activities of the 
International Labor Organization of the regional office of the Near Fast which is 
located at Ankara. 

Athens, labor attaché (FSO-8) A better knowledge and understanding of 
labor problems in Greece and the economic and political role of the Greek trade 
union movement is essential to the formulation of U.S. policy in Greece. This 
fact is highlighted by the gains made by the Communist movement in the 1958 
parliamentary elections when the Communist front party gained almost 25 per- 
cent of the popular vote. Communist influence in Greek labor has grown because 
of these problems and because of factional rivalries within the non-Communist 
trade union movement. It is important to the Department and other Government 
agencies that we have more reporting on these problems, and on other aspects 
of Greek labor. There is also a real need for increased reporting concerning 
employment and unemployment, wages and union economic policy In the recent 
past, labor reporting from Athens has been deficient because it is being carried 
on asa part-time activity of an officer assigned to do other work, and a full time 
labor attaché is, therefore, required. 

New Delhi. assistant labor attaché (FSO—5).—The Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, the U.S. Department of Labor and the Embassy at New 
Delhi, have long sought the assignment of an assistant to our labor attaché in 
that post due to the general recognition that the evolving pattern of industrial 
relations and trade union activity is of crucial importance in the development of 
the Indian economy. Within recent years the growth of Communist union 
movement emphasizes the need for full coverage of this field of activity by 
our Embassy. The labor attaché must travel extensively and cover many related 
fields of activity. It is necessary that he be given assistance in order that the 
Department and other interested U.S. Government agencies may be fully in- 
formed of coming developments in the Indian labor scene. 

Calcutta, political officer (FSO-6).—For planning U.S. policy, the magnitude 
of the Communist threat in Bengal during 1962 elections must be kept under 
review on the basis of reports from the field on an all-Bengal State basis. Such 
reporting requires the full time services of an officer because of the large number 
of splinter parties of the left and because of the complex factional problem faced 
by the ruling Congress Party. This requires frequent and lengthy field trips in 
an area of 250,000 square miles, at the same time that the Calcutta situation must 
be kept under continuous review. In addition to coverage of internal events and 
the external Communist threat, there are important questions of India’s rela- 
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tions with East Pakistan, Nepal, and Bhutan, which are best covered from Cal- 
cutta. This is because either (@) the questions arise within the consular district 
or (b) key personalities concerned live in or frequently visit Calcutta. While 
political reporting from Calcutta has been excellent the present political officer 
has been unable to provide the coverage which the Department requires. 


Economic activities 
A summary of requirements is as follows: 


Number Amount 

Personne! costs : yas 

American salaries _. ki a aid niet i $35, 656 

Hardship post differential . . 2, 896 

Civilian allowances____- 9, 574 

Subtotal oe i . a te . 7 48, 126 
Operating cost 

Ad! istrative travel 1, 392 

Bu t penst 2, 750 

Col ul t field 4, 03% 

Au ive oper ( 1, 448 

Cc | lm uy 2, 108 

uy d ipme 16, 267 

¥ 7, 998 

{ 76, 124 

{thens, commercial attaché (FSO-8) Greece has recently undertaken a 

5-year development program designed to increase her industrial capacity. This 


program entails the import of considerable capital equipment, and a potential 
market for American manufactured products. Greece receives annually from 
transactions on current account, largely from emigrant and seamen remittances, 
about $100 million more than it spends for dollar imports. In the past these 
dollars have been used to fund imports from Western Europe. Greece’s desire 
to become a partner in the European Common Market, the intensified European 
competition for the Greek market and a growing Soviet-bloc economic offensive 
are all aspects of the increasing economic and commercial problems we face in 
Greece. 

An experienced commercial attaché is required to observe and report on these 
economic and commercial problems and on new trade opportunities with Greece. 
A commercial attaché is also needed to provide more effective assistance to 
American businessmen, largely uninformed concerning Greek business methods, 
in capturing a significant part of the market resulting from the development 
program and the $100 million favorable balance currently being spent in Western 
BHurope. 

Finally the heavy defense burden assumed by Greece, and which necessitates 
the continuance of U.S. economic and military aid, highlights the need for more 
comprehensive reporting on the country’s economic and commercial develop- 
ments and trends. 

Athens, secretary (FSS—11).—To give clerical support to the present economic 
officer and to provide support for the commercial attaché position requested, an 
additional clerk-stenographer is required. 

Istanbul, commercial officer (FSO-—5).—Istanbul, the largest city in Turkey, 
is the financial, industrial and commercial capital of that country. The con- 
sulate general at Istanbul is a focal point for the activities of American business- 
men interested in trade with Turkey, and for Turkish commercial interests 
seeking American goods, markets, and capital investments. At the present time 
the United States is Turkey’s principal trading partner. Increasingly large 
numbers of U.S. businessmen are visiting Turkey; and Turkish merchants, 
bankers, and businessmen are addressing inquiries to the U.S. consulate general 
at Istanbul in even greater number. Trade between the United States and 
Turkey, to a certain extent, is complementary since Turkish exports include 
chrome, copper, boracite and other minerals and her imports are principally 
industrial and agricultural machinery, capital development equipment, hydro- 
electric equipment, road machinery, and other manufactured products. Such 
commercial interest and potential argues the need for a second commercial 
officer to channel this interest into the private-industry sector of the U.S. economy. 
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Izmir, commercial officer (FSO-5).—Izmir, the principal Aegean port of 
Turkey, is the center for trade in agricultural products, notably tobacco, and the 
core of a growing industrial area. It is anticipated that with the success of the 
first phase of the Turkish stabilization program, increased interest by American 
and foreign businessmen in Turkish trade and investment will result in a heavier 
workload on the American consulate. The consulate attempts to answer local 
inquiries, to facilitate the visits of American investors and traders, and to 
furnish numerous commercial services in the trade promotion field. This work- 
load will fully justify the addition of a full-time commercial officer 

Kuwait, commercial officer (FSO-5).—Kuwait’s budget is not published but 
the annual income, almost entirely from petroleum, accruing to this tiny coun- 
try of about 210,000 persons has increased at a phenomenal rate and is esti- 
mated at over $300 million. Next to the United Kingdom, which has special 
treaty ties with Kuwait and is the principal supplier and market, the United 
States has been the second ranking supplier of goods and purchaser of crude 
oil. U.S. imports of crude oil have increased from $72 million in 1954 
to $167.8 million in 1958; U.S. exports to Kuwait, principally machinery and 
automotive equipment, in the same period have increased from $14.5 million to 
$42.6 million. The U.S. commercial position has been threatened by an increas- 
ing commercial aggressiveness by the United Kingdom, West Germany and Japan. 
sv law, foreign commercial participation in the Kuwait market, including sub- 
mission of bids for the vast government import program and construction, must be 
through Kuwaiti businessmen. Since American businessmen are not entirely 
familiar with the Kuwait market or how it operates, it is important that our 
commercial reporting and investigation be thorough and accomplished by an 
experienced commercial officer to insure adequate U.S. participation in trade 
and commerce with this important area. 

New Dethi, civil aviation attaché (FSR-2).—\It is proposed that a new posi- 
tion of civil aviation attaché be established at New Delhi. The position would 
be regional in nature. The occupant would have action responsibility in the 
Embassy to which he was assigned, but merely advisory responsibility in other 
posts in the region. His area of advisory responsibility would include the 
whole of south Asia. 

The duties of the officer assigned to the regional position proposed for New 
Delhi would cover the whole range of responsibilities performed by the U.S 
Government in the field of aviation overseas except that of enforcing safety 
regulations. These would include the following: 

1. Maintaining continuous surveillance of civil aviation activities and needs 
in the assigned area including: ground facilities and services, operation of com- 
mercial and private aviation enterprises, legislation and regulatory enactments, 
organization of governmental civil aviation authorities: and existing or 
facilities for training foreign nationals in aviation specialities. 

2. Making periodic and special reports on matters pertaining to civil 
aeronautics. 


"» 
» 


needed 


As required, arranging for, participating in, and assisting in the conduct 
of, meetings dealing with international aviation matters, including 
air transport and airworthiness agreements. 

f. Planning and coordinating with government and industry officials in the 
periodic visits of U.S. safety inspectors engaged in performing safety regulation 
activities. 

5. Providing advisory services as requested by U.S. air operators, aircraft 
and component manufacturers, and U.S. citizens, in the furtherance of U.S. air 
commerce and related trade opportunities within the assigned area. 

6. Serving as civil aviation adviser to each U.S. embassy to which accredited. 

7. Consulting with officials of countries within the assigned area on civil 
aviation matters of mutual interest to the United States and the particular 
country ; providing or obtaining advisory opinions, official positions and recom- 
mendations on such matters, as required. 

Secretary (FSS-11).—This position is required to provide secretarial and 


bilateral 


clerical support to the civil aviation attaché. 
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Consular activities 
A summary of requirements is as follows: 


Personnel costs Number Amount 
1. Regular consular activities ' 

American salaries 3 $10, 546 
Hardship post differential 1,814 
Civilian allowances ; ” 3, 465 
Subtotal . 3 15, 825 

Operating costs: ; 
Administrative travel 321 
Building operating expenses 1,179 
Communications (field 1, 729 
Automotive operating expenses-- 622 
Contractual and miscellaneous 630 
Supplies and equipment : 6, 971 
Subtotal 11, 452 
Total regular consular activities 27, 277 


Requirements under Public Law 86-363 
1 


American salaries 4 21, 755 
Local salaries 14 30, 343 
Civilian allowances 7, 490 

Subtotal 18 59, 588 


Operating costs 
Administrative travel 
Building operating expenses 
Communications (field 
Automotive operating expenses 
Contractual and miscellaneous 





Supplies and equipment 
Subtotal 40, 408 
Potal requirements under Public Law 86-363 18 99, 996 


Izmir, consular officer (FSO-6).—Recent problems in the field of military- 
civilian community relations have underlined the necessity of establishing this 
position to provide an officer who can devote his full time to such problems, to 
special protection cases, and to assist in implementing regional plans for im- 
proving these relations. Principally, these problems arise from the fact that 
the large NATO Command is located in Izmir, with the result that a growing 
number of U.S. servicemen and their dependents reside in the area. Further 
need for this position is evidenced by the increased demand for routine con- 
sular services, such as citizenship, visa, shipping, and notarial services. 

Peshawar, vice consul (consular officer) (FSO-6).—The consulate at 
Peshawar was established primarily as a substantive reporting post and the two 
officers were expected to devote by far the greater proportion of their time and 
effort to political and politico-economic reporting activities. They have in fact 
found it necessary to devote unexpectedly disproportionate amounts of their 
time to rendering support to the U.S. Air Force Communications facility and 
its personnel in the Peshawar area. On completion of the buildup, the Peshawar 
area will have the largest group of American personnel and dependents in 
Pakistan. This will increase proportionately the demand on the consulate for 
various consular services in connection with passports and visas, citizenship, 
notarial services, protection and welfare, with a corresponding decrease in the 
efforts which the present consul and vice consul would be able to devote to the 
primary reporting responsibilities of the post. An additional consular position 
is, therefore, required. 

Peshawar, administrative assistant (FSS-10)—A second position in the 
administrative section is required to perform the clerical and administrative 
tasks including typing, mail and pouch handling, cryptography, filing supply and 
procurement, vouchering and paying local bills, required by the post. 
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Public Law 86-363: It is estimated that the increased workload that will be 
generated as a result of Public Law 86-363, which amended basic immigration 
law, will require the following additional personnel : 

Athens: 
Visa officer, FSO-7 
4 visa clerks (local) 
Salonika: 
Visa officer, FSO-8 
2 visa clerks (local) 
seirut : 
Visa officer, FSO-6 
2 visa clerks (local) 
Tel Aviv: 
Visa officer, FSO-S8 
4 visa clerks (local) 
Amman: 2 visa clerks (local) 

Re quire ments under Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959 It 
estimated the implementation of provisions of the Federal Empl 
Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382, 
area will cost $31,100 in fiscal year 1961. 
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Staffing summary by function 




















_— > l j ~ eae = 
Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 Estimate, 1961 Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual Num, Annual 
ber rate ber rate | ber rate ber | rate 
a sen iat 
Political activities: 
American personnel | 217 |$2,115,932) 218 |$2, 152,377) 234 |$2, 331, 790) +16 |4+-$179, 413 
Local employees__- oi ae 148,349) 70 156, 921 73 | 177,230] +3] +20,309 
Economic activities: | 
American personnel 106 | 877,700) 109 933,603; 118 | 999,911) +9] +66, 308 
Local employees |} 95) 215,629 93 230, 221 95 | 253,659} +2] +23, 438 
Consular affairs | | | 
American personnel 7 491, 289 66 467; 652 73 509, 264) +7 +41, 612 
Local employees ieaane 145 272, 260; 143 290,050) 157 344, 239) +14) +54, 189 
Administrative Services: | | | 
American personnel 107 | 662,622) 107 676,570) 113 712, 575 +6 | +36,005 
Local employees 306 386, 834; 293 411,430} 306 | 461, 287| +13 | +49, 857 
Security activities | 
American personnel 9 | 87, 006 9 88, 694 y 89, 033 +-334 
Marine guards (96) | (96) | (111 (+15) | 
Building operating expenses | | 
American personnel l 5, 408 l 5, 511 1 574 | +63 
Local employees 78 65, 440 76 69, 931 79 76, 949 +3 | +7, 018 
| | 
Total staffing | | 
American personne 512 | 4,239,957| 510 | 4,324,412) 548 | 4,648,147) +38 | $23, 735 
Local employe 696 | 1,088,512} 675 | 1,158,553) 710 | 1,313,364) +35 154, 811 
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Differentials 








— —_ iim —————$_____... 
| Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
Total differentials_______- BNE $456, 093 $420, 94¢ $457, 185 + $36, 239 

J ustifications 

Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 

Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
lecrease (—) 
Hardship post $412, 562 $376, 64¢ $412, 834 + $36, 188 
Charge d’affaires ; 13, 276 13, 700 13, 70 f 
Nightwork 30) 120) 190) +10 
Overtime and holiday pay 29, 728 30), 12t 30, 161 +4] 

Computation of hards hip post differential for 1961 
N ri be lal a 1 I ( tal per 

Number of po loye i 
1 ntial 
7 $ 1 3140, 601 
9 $ l 29 
8 i 139 
4. $24.4 443 
Total (2 { 134, 562 
Lapse 1 798 
N an 1 = 412, 834 


Hardship post differentials —Hardship post differentials are paid to Foreign 
Service employees assigned to posts where extraordinary, difficult living con- 
ditions or excessive physical hardships prevail, or at which notably unhealthful 
conditions exist. 

Chargé d’Affaires.—This differential is paid to officers who are in charge of 
Foreign Service posts during extended absences of the regularly assigned prin- 
cipal officer. 

Nightwork.—Night differential is premium pay required for communication’s 
personnel and others whose normal duty falls between the hours of 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m. 

Overtime and holiday pay.—The payment of overtime and holiday pay is au- 
thorized to compensate employees required to work more than the regularly 
scheduled workweek. 

The increase of $36,239 is attributed to the following: 


Adjustments to the base____._________- Penal aalecae ae rl $9, 164 
Oversea wage and price increase : 129 
Opening of new posts______- : sie Se arere nee eee ea 7 20, 954 
Political activities__- 7 sedan eh bettas daisies ; 1, 282 
Economie activities______ a Ed eR are ma See 2, 896 
I nn ential tan iano sioner aloni aie iis axababuenlinabbictcct 1, 814 

FN seteidaenaiedet Dicentide . 36, 239 


| Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
| Actual, 1959 | 1960 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 


Total allowances : oul $662, 731 $680, 737 $753, 254 | +-$72, 517 
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JUSTIFICATION 


This estimate includes the following types of allowances: 





| 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 


Actual, 1959 1960 | 1961 or 








ee decrease (—) 
Post SPP A EROLERS NTT IN : $55, 855 $57, 871 $69, 009 | +$11, 138 
supple me nti ary post.. oad ied teceeaS 6, 853 , 102 | 7, 255 +153 
Quarters. -. cebinamemiibome ; 2 432, 979 447. 096 | 484, 692 +37, 596 
Temporary lodging___.._.___- be NRE Sess 36, 836 39, 186 40, 029 +843 
Separate maintenance __ ‘ id 2 eh 1, 650 1, 240 1, 249 +9 
Marine guard __ meosad PoE Ree ES 128, 558 | 128, 242 | 151, 020 +22, 778 





Post allowances are paid to those employees at posts with a cost of living 
higher than in Washington, D.C. The increase of $11,138 includes $428 for ad- 
justed lapse rate on positions from 1960, $816 local price increases, $7,961 for 
new posts to be opened in 1961 and $1,933 new positions requested for existing 
posts for 1961. 

Supplementary post allowances are paid to new arrivals at a post, while in 
temporary quarters without cooking facilities and where no mess is available. 
The allowance is payable to employees with more than one dependent for a 
period of not more than 3 months, and is to partially cover the high cost of 
taking all meals in restaurants.. The increase of $153 includes $53 for adjusted 
lapse rate on positions from 1960 and $100 local price increases. 

The increase of $72,517 is comprised of the following: 


SI ROIRIOL.. CA) CASON DO oe can er de i — $447 
SI UNPAID: SURAT PES; RON i nemimenemieaplilatlabee cals +9, 506 
Elevation of consular post to diplomatic status_............_._______ +18, 015 
I ld reine seascieirenclin nies esieilioiaiedisicn gions +19, 916 
I +4, 998 
a ett Rta ort ars Na rte eel kD NI GD He, +9, 574 
IR MACNN. er nsimcecnsenienpnniantmaenpieree eee siesta leer iis Scan locate eaters rae, 955 

Bp cis acter ces beeen ce cemaee, Scarica i dees imate caidantencaeen band oaneemaisiaea aati 472, 517 


Quarters allowances are paid to American employees who lease private quar- 
ters. This allowance covers rent and utility costs within prescribed rates and 
classes. The net increase of $37,596 consists of the following: a saving of $5,143 
due to the addition of Government furnished quarters in Baghdad, an increase 
of $3,903 for adjusted lapse rate on positions from 1960, $6,242 local price in- 
creases, $9,000 on posts to be opened or elevated during 1961, and $23,594 for 
new positions requested at existing posts for 1961. 

Temporary lodging allowances are paid to new arrivals at a post in lieu of 
quarters allowances for a period not to exceed 3 months. The ine rease of $843 
covers $290 for adjusted lapse rate on positions from 1960 and $553 local price 
increases. 

Separate maintenance allowances are paid to those employees who are re- 
quired to maintain their families elsewhere than at the post of assignment, 
either for the convenience of the Government or because of adverse living con- 
ditions. The increase of $9 covers adjusted lapse rate on positions from 1960. 

Marine guards allowances are paid in accordance with the Joint Travel Regu- 
lations to those Marines assigned to the diplomatic and consular posts in the 
Near Eastern and South Asian area. The increase of $22,778 covers $13 ad- 
justed lapse rate, $1,795 for local price increases resulting in increased cost of 
allowances and $20,970 to cover allowances for guards at the posts to be estab- 
lished and elevated during 1961. 


Operating expenses 





Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 


| 


Total operating expenses.__......-.---- Se | $1, 499, 563 $1, 259, 725 $1, 886, 983 $627, 258 


53413—60 
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Justification 


| | os 


Estimate, | Estimate, Increase (+ 
| Actual, 1959 1960 196) or 
decrease (— 


Administrative travel Rk $97, 369 $106, 937 $146, 506 $39, 569 
1959 1969 1961 Increase (+ or 
| decrease (—) 

Trips| Amount | Trips| Amount | Trips| Amount | Trips| Amount 

Consultation trips to United States 12 $17, 405 14 $20), 170 17 $25, 076 +3 | +$4, 906 
Post to-post details 21 | 10, 103 21 11, 663 21 11, 663 | 

Regional conferences: chief of mission |_- | 7,746 +7, 746 

Other travel within area x 69, 852 | 75, 104 j.. 102, 021 + 26, 917 

Total..- Sa ea tn ; ell 97, 360 | .| 106, 937 . 146, 506 +39, 569 


Consultation trips to United States.—The effective conduct of foreign relations 
sometimes requires that a key officer be called from his post of assignment to 
the Department for special consultation. The incidence of such trips is not 
necessarily related to political crises: it is, however, directly related to the 
number of diplomatic missions and the number of officers in an area. The in- 
crease requested under this category is attributable as follows: 

Amount 


Adjustments to the base_____-_--_- a $351 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status 1, 672 
Opening new post____------- sataeaeaiii padins . 2, 883 

Total ends 1, 906 


Post-to-post details.—In order to keep certain key functions covered at all 
times, particularly those connected with satisfying statutory requirements, it is 
sometimes necessary to send specialist employees from one post to another dur 
ing the absence of the incumbent on emergency sick or home leave. Examples of 
this are the regional disbursing officers, or situations where a small consulate 
is left temporarily without a secretary-typist. No increases in the incidence of or 
amounts involved in such trips is anticipated. 

Regional conferences.—Periodic conferences of chief of mission are essential 
for the conduct of our foreign relations. Such conferences, the last of which 
was held in 1954, permit the exchange of ideas, the pooling of working knowledge 
or the area toward solutions of common problems in this important and con- 
stantly changing area of the world. The cost of bringing all of the Ambassadors, 
or principal officers from selected posts in the NEA area, together with certain 
key officers from the Department for a 5-day conference in Athens would be 
$7,746 

Othe r travel within aredr The effectiveness of a Foreigi Service officer is 
directly proportional to the degree and depth of his familiarity with the country 
to which he is assigned. Further, consular and certain other officers are often 
required to make trips of an investigative nature. Travel is particularly neces- 
sary for officers who have regional or countrywide responsibilities, such as 
science, geographic, labor, commercial, petroleum and mineral attachés. The 
increases requested in this category are attributable to the following circum- 
stances: 


Adjustment to the base $465 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status 40 
Opening new posts 7. 824 
Political activities 15, 796 
Economic activities . 1, 392 
Consular activities : : 900 
Total as ; = sentences ee 
Official residence expenses: 
a Fa psi accrcomsmecsboa hwcrnieecnmceieensees 68, 548 


a ee cane as aio as estat aren gtaeerintiveneersnimeliridbaialeliiim 71, 445 
nn RR intone etc dnt av ecleprcetinnearsi is enlaces eh een neon 75, 445 
peers (4) OF GOCrORee 1) ner ewe nnccbbewndtinn dS -+-4, 000 
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The Foreign Service Act as amended by Public Law 828 (84th Cong.) author- 
izes reimbursements to chiefs of mission, principal officers, and deputy chiefs of 
mission for unusual expenses incurred in maintaining official residences in which 
they can extend hospitality to nationals of foreign countries, receive callers 
and offer the official entertainment required by them in the performance of their 
duties as chief representatives of the United States. The increase of $4,000 for 
1961 consists of the following items: 


Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status______________________ $1, 000 
Qpening new posts__--------- icin las th cn cncehcne dictor iain Eee : icaenmntalaand 3, 000 


NE cvs om ria i EE NR BE ri ae 


Building operating expenses 
ania 
Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 


03 Freight and cartage $284 $280 $288 | +-$8 
05 Rents and utilities 263, 839 255, 601 351, 557 +-95, 956 
07 Maintenance and repairs service | 39, 871 39, 357 62, 529 | +-23, 172 
os Fuel | 19, 291 17, 691 | 28, 853 | +11, 162 
#8 Materials 10, 566 5, 940 | 15, 894 | +9, 954 
15 Taxes | 984 935 956 +21 
' 
MR locescecns = 334, 835 319, 804 | 460,077 | +140, 273 


This estimate includes expenses for rents and utility services, maintenance, 
and upkeep of buildings, fuel and replacement of household equipment in short- 
term Government-leased buildings. Normally an employee is provided with a 
quarters allowance which is based on average rental cost for suitable housing 
at the post. Where this is not possible because of unavailability of housing or 
exorbitant rates the Government endeavors to furnish adequate housing through 
official leases, purchases or construction. The rentals and operating costs con- 
nected with short-term leaseholds are funded from the “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation. The net increase of $140,273 provides for 


Adjustments to the base a —S$8, 416 


Overseas wage and price increases ; 9,312 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status ; 34, 400 
UN. COUN TANI ah ss checks ac avai eed hice . 9}, 150 
Political activities__- ; Sea s oes 1,573 
Economie activities sa dR tacelphilent 2, 750 
Consular activities__- sac caskets i : cate toneaes 5, 504 

a eas 140, 273 


Communications (paid in field 


Estimat Estimate, Increase 

Actual, 1959 1960 1961 { 
decrease (—) 
03 Unaccompanied pouches $38, 009 $38, 203 $51, 023 +$12, 730 
4 Televrar 183, 414 176, 764 6, OFO +19, 296 
# Telephone and postage 50, 258 56, 809 67. 807 +10, 998 

| 

Total | 271, 681 271, 6 314, 880 +43. 024 
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This estimate provides for telegraphic and unaccompanied pouch service to 
Washington and other Foreign Service posts, postage, telephone installations, 
toll charges, and rental charges for switchboards. This estimate provides for q 
net increase of $43,024 which is attributable to the following activities: 





aN CE NO EO nh ah echt do nth be Agente gh tenes ernie cine vienna $4, 348 
[yereens Wale BOO HTice IMCTONICS..... acc cccenetwe dees ie et eesean 6, 084 
Elevation of Consular Posts to Diplomatic status__.___.__--___--~_- ‘i 936 
i I a concerned cane er areltemaoere Ske ce tee oe _. 17,9 
ITS” =O oo sin ga ct i _ 2.305 
Economic activities__.......__._ _- aia _—_— etek aaa ._ 4, 083 
I NON Oa a a ee ti .~ 8, 068 
NTE nee ee nee ee edwin a 43, 024 
Automotive operating expenses 
oo _ _ —_ ee a — om aoe | = pene = i —_ — 
| Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 | 1960 1961 | or 

} | decrease (—) 

ee inthe i | 
07 Maintenance and repair service - - i $13, 951 $13, 041 | $20, 30¢ +-$7, 265 
0&8 Parts, fuel, ete s . iene 70, 712 69, 334 80, 473 +11, 139 
Total ea ee ‘ 84, 663 82, 375 100, 779 +18, 404 


This estimate provides for gas, oil, tires, spare parts, and maintenance for 
passenger and nonpassenger carrying vehicles. The increase provides for a net 
increase of $18,404, which is attributable to the following activities: 


Adjustment to the base____- aschia ia aaa a Sine ome . $715 
Oversea wage and price increase____~- sie ia a ntnenentants — 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic ste itus Sat laiiaeiidiaial ie ahacinctaca ae ne 
a lai ee 
ne IN ini ccentiveenenmen SSS Se ® Se eee 827 
I a ti 1, 448 
Consular activities.._..._._.... a a Tae A ae —— > 
Total — sadineiiaeih Jeni ‘ . 18, 404 
Contractual services and miscellaneous ¢ rpenses 
Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 

decrease (— 
07 Other contractual services $38, 451 $42, 103 $59, 421 +-$17, 318 

07 Contributions under Federal Employees’ 
Life Insurance Act of 1954 15, 892 16, 876 18, 781 +1, 905 

07 Contributions to group hospitalization 
benefits = 31,10 +31, 100 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 758 1, 424 1, 467 +43 

11 Contributions to civil service retirement 
fund 125, 030 130, 402 142, 40¢ +12, 004 
13. Claims under Tort Claims Act : : 165 1, 140 1, 148 +8 
15 Assessments ; ives : 7 428 420) 432 +12 
OE... cleat hiadincincuach bates sitecnae 181, 72 192, 365 254, 755 +62, 390 


Contractual services and miscellaneous expenses cover (1) repairs to house- 
hold and office furniture and equipment in Government buildings under short- 
term lease, (2) translating services, (3) legal fees, (4) gratuities as required by 
local customs, (5) settlement of claims under the Tort Claims Act, and (6) 
payment of the employer’s share of contributions to the civil service retirement 
fund, the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance, Federal employees group 
health benefits, and Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Increases are at- 
tributable to the following activities: 
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nea ARR NES «Ee, CON) RN aati ca dard odie anes deg tae speiicedeeemeees alii $4, 095 
nn nares CON Se SO ciiicssuluitsictshianearenmnisicaienitcienintannreaonqennalalitiaaes 6, 290 
Wederal employee health benefits._____.....-.................- ee a 31, 100 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status__.___._________________ 4, 44: 
ORIG: NOW PONTE in 8 ik wh it ttn nll eee thie 11, 869 
I VR i 524 
I 2,108 
a  csuvecinareeducannnpmnranip-—aie eee vee Sat Oe 1, 961 
I i aaethatin thn gee ete ee eae eee El oo oo 
Supplies and equipment 

Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 

| Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 

| lecrease 
03 Transportation of things... _- ee ee $70, 298 | $28 572 $87 570 $58, 908 
06 Printir nd reproduction : 8, 089 | 3, 16 3, 478 11 
08 Supplic id materials ; , | 130, 555 | 128, 320 150, 848 +22, 528 
09 I Iipment . 23 251 810 54.8 ) 5 237. 761 
kine hed ool 460, 752 214, 933 534, 531 +319, 598 


This estimate provides for the purchase of expendable supplies, newspapers, 
magazines, and books, civilian clothing for marine guards, fur mnitu e and yale 
ment for short-term office and residential buildings. It also provides for the pack- 


ing and shipping of these items and the cost of printing and reproduction of 
items overseas as authorized in the Foreign Service Act 

Increases are attributable to the following activities: 
Adjustments to the base ( $5. 825) 
Oversea wage and price increases Aiea ae % Ms d : 4,958 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status 2, 640 
Opening new posts : », 618 
Political activities : ‘ 9, 296 
Economie activities 16, 267 
Consular activities 32, 528 


Improved support for existing posts: Replacement of office and house- 
ee SemenCune Gin emmimnnene i a ns Se hs te nk ete redcenke 254, 116 


Total : ee 319, 598 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Jones, you have a general statement, do you, with 
regi ird toth 1 re quests ¢ ¢ 
Mr. Jones. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Will you proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before you and to discuss that 
portion of the Department’s budget request which relates to the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 


BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY G. LEWIS JONES 


I understand it is your custom to wish to know something about 
someone who appears before you for the first time, as I do— his back- 
ground. I was born in Baltimore, Md. I attended the University of 
Virginia and Harvard University and did postgraduate work abroad. 

In 1930 I became a clerk with the Foreign Commercial Service, 
was assigned to London, England; in 1939 I was integrated into the 
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regular Foreign Service. Since that time I have been a Foreign 
Service officer. 

My last three Foreign Service posts were in Cairo, Egypt, as Deputy 
Chief of Mission; and Tehran, as Deputy Chief of Mission; and my 
last post was as first American Ambassador to Tunisia. 

You will note, sir, that except for 1930 to 1932, my working life has 
been associated with the Middle East and the Near East in one form 
or another. 

AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Our area of responsibility is a large one, although not as large as 
it was prior to January 15, 1960, when responsibility for the Sudan 
was transferred to the Bureau of African Affairs. Divided into three 
geographic offices the Bureau covers: Greece, Turkey, Iran, Cyprus, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, Israel, Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Nepal: 
states of the Arabian Peninsula, Pakistan; and United Arab Republic. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE PAST YEAR 


A number of significant developments have taken place since my 
predecesor appeared before you last year. Some appear on the ¢ redit 
side; others, unfortunately, portend the continuation or even aggra- 
vation of tensions and mutual distrust between some of the nations 
with whom we deal. 

In the past year, we have seen what we hope will prove to be the 
beginning of a successful solution of the Cyprus problem: a lessening 
of tensions in Lebanon and Jordan; progress in normalization of our 
relations with the United Arab Republic; progress toward an agreed 
solution of the Indus Water problem between India and Pakistan, and 
a greater degree of friendliness wares these two great nations of 
South Asia. A relatively high level of political stability has been 
maintained among the majority of our countries, including Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan, links in the NATO, Cento, SEATO chain 
of countries resolved to maintain their integrity and independence. 
We have seen also the impressive response to the unprecedented visit 
of President Eisenhower to six of the countries in this area. 

Mr. Roonry. Before we get to the debit side, there is no indication 
of when this successful solution of the Cyprus problem will take place; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Jones. I propose to speak later, sir, in my off-the-record state- 
ment, if you will permit. 

Mr. Booman. Very well. 

Mr. Jones. On the debit side, I regret to report that little progress 
has been made toward solving the many faceted Arab-Israeli problem: 
there has been little abatement of internal tensions in Iraq, and toward 
the end of the year an increase of tension between that country and 
Iran. We have seen during the year Communist pressure applied to 
the northern frontiers of the countries of south Asia and important 
Communist moves toward the economic penetration of these countries. 
There are also a number of long-standing problems bet ween the states 
of the area which still defy resolution and, regrett: ably, these problems 
are not likely to be solved overnight. In addition to directly conflict- 
ing interests, there are psychological factors stemming from many 
years of frustration and violence which are slow to be erased. These 
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area problems are for the states of the area themselves to solve, just 
as India and Pakistan have made recent headway with their border 
problems but, because of our worldwide interests, we must not shirk 
making helpful and appropriate efforts, when called upon by the 
parties to help them achieve solutions. Too often on the international 
scene small troubles grow into larger troubles. 


POLICY OBJECTIVES 


Our policy objectives in this area are known to all. We want the 
peoples and governments in the Near East and south Asia to keep 
their political and economic doors open to the free world. We want 
to see free, sovereign, and strong nations in the Near East and south 
Asia capable of fulfilling the economic and social sapiestions of their 
people, and capable and determined to fulfill their international obli- 
gations. We want these nations to be determined and able to defend 
themselves from external aggression and from internal threats to their 
domestic security and stability. We want to see these nations look 
hopefully and confidently to the future and turn their backs upon the 
old fears and hatreds which, for so long, have plagued this historic 
area 

INCREASES REQUFSTED FOR 1961 


Our budget requests to the Congress are carefully calculated 
yeflect our minimum needs in order to pursue these objectives. 

The consideration which you gentlemen have accorded the Bureau 
in recent years has made it ‘possib le for us to strengthen our services 
both in Washington and in the field. 

We are asking for no increase in our domestic staff; we do, however, 
request an increase of $4,940 in nonsalary domestic funds to provide 
for the travel expenses of four departmental officials to attend 
conference of Ambassadors which we would like to hold in Athens. 

On the foreign service Side we are asking for a total increase of 
$1,144,608 involving 38 American and 35 local positions; however, 49 
percent of the monetary increase ($561,087) and all but 14 of the new 
positions included in our request, are for the continuation during 
fiscal year 1961 of previously unbudgeted activities which we were 
required to initiate in fiscal year 1960. The funds required for these 
purposes during fiscal year 1960 and all of the positions are included 
Ina supplemental budget request. The activities to which I refer are 
(1) measures looking toward the elevation to Embassy status of 
our consular office at Nicosia made necessary by the emergence of 
Cyprus as a sovereign country. 


EXPENDITURE FOR ELEVATING CONSULAR OFFICE AT NICOSIA TO EMBASSY 
STATUS 


Mr. Roonry. No money has as yet been expended with regard to 
this, the elevation to Embassy status of the consular office at Nicosia ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir; some money has, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Wasueurn. For some of the anticipated increase in staff who 
are there at the present time. 
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Mr. Roonry. You have already increased the staff there? 

Mr. Wasnuepurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. By how many ? 

Mr. Wasnevurn. I believe by five American positions. 

Mr. Roonry. How many locals? 

Mr. Wasueurn. I cannot answer specifically. The increased re- 
quest is for five, and I would speculate that some of these are already 
on the payroll. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you expended moneys for anything else at 
Nicosia ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. We are committed for increases in office space, 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Wasnupvrn. In anticipation of increased office space for the 
Embassy which will come into being. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that mean in dollars and cents, and dif- 
ference In space! 

Mr. Wasnecrn. IT cannot give you precise dollars and cents because 
| do not know precisely at what point we are in the negotiations. 

Mr. Roonry. You say we are committed. 

Mr. Wasnpt RN. We occupy in Nicosia an apartment building, 
which is currently in use by our consular establishment and other 
Government agencies. It is our anticipation that as we come into 
Embassy status the space presently occupied by other Go vernment 
agencies wil] he taken over by our Embassy, thereby increa sing our 
obligation for office space. ; 

Mr. Roonry. What does that amount to in dollars ? 

Mr. Wasnevurn. The total cost of the building which we presently 
occupy only in part, I believe is about $19,000. It includes office space 
and rent on the quarters of our present consul general and that apart- 
ment we anticipate will continue to be used by the next senior officer 
at the post, the Deputy Chief of Mission. 

Mr. Roonry. If I recall correc Uy, I beljeve you have $8,500 in this 
budget for rent of a residence for an ambassador. 

Mr. Wasuervurn. An aml Sontadiet” s residence, which we have not yet 
found nor negotiated, 

Mr. Roonry. What are you paying for the consul’s residence ? 

Mr. Wasnueurn. The consul’s residence is included in the total 
price of the building that is currently occupied. We have in salaries 
and expenses been absorbing approximately $6,000 of the total price 
of rent on the building through the present time, which includes the 
office apace which we occupy, and the consul general’s residence, 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total rent for the building? 

Mr. Wasnevurn. Approximately $19,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you being reimbursed by other agencies for the 
part of it that they occupy ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir; the balance over the $6,000 is paid for by 
other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly that the other agencies paid 
$13,000? 

Mr. Wasupevurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So that presently the expense is $6,000 a year for both 
our office space and the residence of the consul ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. You would propose in this budget to spend $8,500 a 
year merely for the residence of an ambassador; is that correct / 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are moving pretty fast on this one, are you not? 

Mr. Wasusurn. We had planned to move fast, Mr. Congressman. 
The holdup at the present time is in the status of negotiations, which 
Ithink Mr. Jones will comment on. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe I interrupted you, Mr. Jones, at the point 
where you were about to read the second activity, which refers to your 
using funds which were previously unbudgeted in the current fiscal 
year, 

’ Mr. Crocxerr. The funds themselves were not previously un- 
budgeted that we used. These were unbudgeted requirements. 

Mr. Rooney. I should have used the word “activities.” 

Mr. Crockert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. (2) The establishment of an Embassy at Katmandu, 
Nepal; (3) the establishment of a new post at Murree, to serve our 
needs connected with the sudden transfer to Rawalpindi of Pakistan’s 
capital—— 


EXPENDITURES FOR OPENING A NEW POST AT MURREE 


Mr. Rooney. How much has been expended at Murree ? 

Mr. Wasneurn. There again I am unable to speak specifically with 
regard to amounts. The oflice and facilities are just now in process 
of being established. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you contracted for / 

Mr. Wasueurn. We anticipate that within this fiscal year we will 
acquire four properties, residential and oflice. 

Mr. Rooney. Four? 

Mr. WaAsupurn. Four. 

Mr. Rooney. At Murree ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. At Murree. 

Mr. Rooney. At a cost of how much ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. The anticipated annual rate for our rental cost 
at Murree is $23,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have personnel there already ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. Our first officer was transferred up there on Febru- 
ary 1. 

Mr. Roonry. When did this rent commence? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I cannot say specifically because our first officer 
has just gone in there and I do not know what leases have resulted 
from his activity so far. 

Mr. Rooney. You would know if any had resulted, would you not? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I am sorry, I do not have specific information on 
that point. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not know how much he has obligated us for 
up to this day in February ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I am not personally familiar with what has been 
specifically acquired since he went up there the first of the month. 
He has been authorized to acquire four properties for office and 
residence as he can find them. 
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Mr. Rooney. B $23,000 ? 

Mr. WasHBURN See $23,000 on an annual rate basis is what our 
estimate is, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Proceed, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones (continuing). (4) The implementation of Public Law 
86-363, which amended the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


PROGRAM INCREASES REQUESTED 


Our program increases actually relating to proposed new activity 
include provision for five commercial positions, two civil aviation po- 
sitions and three labor attaché positions. They also provide for over- 
sea wage and price increases, the employers’ contribution to the Fed- 
eral E mployee Health Benefit Fund as required by Public Law 86-382 
and the purchase of office and household equipment. 

I have attempted to describe briefly our increased requirements for 
salaries and expenses to conduct. our work in the Near East and South 
Asia. We hope you will agree with us that these additional require- 
ments are normal and necessary to the pursuit of the objectives which 
we believe the American people and our Congress would have us carry 
out with a view to the more effective advancement of growing Ameri- 
can interests in this important part of the world. 

If you would permit me to do so, I have a few remarks I would 
like to make off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we should now recess until 1:30 p.m., and 
we will be glad to hear you at that time. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Jones, as we recessed for luncheon you were about to commence 
an off-the-record discussion as to the situation in your area. 

(Off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these Foreign Service increases, which 
total $1,144,608, you inc clude 7 73 additional positions, is that correct! 

Mr. Wasnusurn. Yes, sir, 38 Americans and 35 local. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 151-d of your justifications. 
I find that these 73 positions would be made up of 19 positions for 
administrative services and 54 positions for other activities. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So we are adding to the payroll in this area overseas 
54 people, and need 19 in administrative services to back them up. 
Right ? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. Yes, sir, that is a correct statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would make a comment on that, if I may. The bulk of those 
19 are local positions which are—— 

Mr. Roonry. There are 6 Americans, 13 locals, are there not? 

Mr. Wasupurn. That is correct. The 13 locals are custodial, 
drivers, messengers, personnel of that type. The 6 Americans are 
in the general field of administr: ation, for the provision of administra- 
tive services, particularly at new posts, in providing the whole run 
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of services for living at the out-of-the-way places, including procure- 
ment of housing, operation and maintenance, disbursing, and so on. 


ELEVATION OF NICOSIA TO EMBASSY STATUS 
PRESENT EMPLOY MENT 


Mr. Rooner. How many employees do you now have at Nicosia in 
C yprus ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. On our salaries and employees payroll, which is 
what is under discussion, we have 4 Americans and 6 locals. 

Mr. Rooney. On what page does Nicosia begin ? 

Mr. Wasnusurn. The elevation of post begins on page 133, I believe, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You have at the present time an FSO-3 political 
officer, an FSO-6 consular officer, an FSS—12 clerk-stenographer, and 
an FSS-12 code clerk. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Rooney. Look at page 138. 

Mr. Wasusurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On the local side you have a consular assistant, a chief 
accountant, an accounting assistant, a personnel assistant, a recep- 
tionist, anda driver. Right? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So, of these 10 people, you have a chief accountant, 
an accountant assistant, and a personnel assistant. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many other Government personnel are located in 
Cyprus? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. Mr. Chairman, that is a difficult question to an- 
swer. If you have no objection, I think we might go off the record 
for just a brief general discussion. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Back on the record. 

The other Government personnel are concerned with the relay sta- 
tion there, is that correct ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crocxetrr. You really cannot separate them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. These are employees of another Government agency, 
are they not? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with the present setup, I reiterate, we 
find that you have a chief accountant, an accounting assistant, and a 
personnel assistant. Right? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That is all we have there today in a country which 
has a population of 531,000 people? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On the entire island of Cyprus. 

Mr. WasupBurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The entire island of Cyprus is less than half the size 
of the State of New Jersey, is it not? 
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Mr. WasupurNn. I cannot confirm that, Mr. Chairman. If you say 
so, I think you are probably right. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that C yprus is comprised of 3,572 square 
miles. Would that be about right ? 

Mr. WaAsuesurn. I do not hs ive that information before me, sir. 

Mr. Roonrey. When you get this record, if I am wrong you just 
point it out. 

Mr. WaAsHBuURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You will find that the State of New Jersey is 7,836 
square miles. I take New Jersey for comparison. Cyprus is less 
than half the size of the State of New Jersey. In population it has 
but 531,000 people. Right? 

Mr. WAsHBurRN. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Nicosia is about the size of Orlando, Fla., is it not, 
about 80,000 population ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I believe about 80,000, sir. 


PERSON NEL AND OTHER INCREASES REQUESTED FOR NICOSIA 


Mr. Rooney. As a result of this expected or anticipated elevation 
from a consulate to an embassy, we find that you want how many 
more employees ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. We are asking for seven additional American staff 
and five, I believe, additional local staff. 

Mr. Roonry. So you then would have 11 Americans and 11 locals? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you want 5 Marine guards on top of that, which 
would make it 27 peop le there at the post ; correct ¢ 

Mr. WasuHpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many automobiles do you want? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. We have one sedan there at the present time. We 
are asking through our operations office for an additional sedan and 
a truck carryall. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you not only want to have 3 cars there at this 
place—have you ever been there ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not a very big place, is it ? 

Mr. Wasuevurn. No, sir. I think, however, that it might be—— 

Mr. Roonry. It is a small town. 

Mr. Wasusurn. Yes,sir. I think it might be 

Mr. Rooney. You want three automobiles, and not only that, but 
you want three drivers for those automobiles. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You want an Ambassador instead of a Consul at how 
much ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Salary? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Wasusurn. $20,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the Consul getting? 

Mr. Wasneurn. Foreign Service Officer, class 3, would be a salary 
range of $13,000, I would speculate. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you want a secretary, FSS-9, for the Ambassa- 
dor; correct? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Then we still have another higher rank gentleman 
over the Consul, the Deputy Chief of Mission, an FSO-2. Right? 

Mr. W ASHBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you want a secretary for him and for the po- 
litical officer. Right? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, because of this change in status, which I under- 
stand to be mostly « eremonial, you need an economic officer, FSO-5, 
that you never had there before. Is that what you claim? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then we find just by adding these people to the pay- 
roll you need an administrative assistant, an FSS-10. Correct? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You already had the code clerk there, but now you 
also want an accounting clerk. Mind you, you already have there 
a chief accountant, an accounting assistant, and a personnel assistant, 
three local employees. Correct ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you want not only the administrative assistant 
but an accounting clerk. Correct? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where formerly we had a political officer, FSO-3, 
now you want a political assistant for him, do you not ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where previously we had no economic officer, you 
want an assistant for the new economic officer. Right? 

Mr. Wasusurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then after you request 3 drivers in this town of 
80,000 people, about as big as Orlando, Fla., you have to have a mes- 
senger. Is that right? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When are we going to get to the end of all this 
nonsense? Every time a consular post is raised to the status of an 
embassy, we find the same thing. I have pinpointed this whole 
business today as “ example of exactly what goes on. In connection 
with a set-up of 22 people, why would you need administratively to 
back up an Orie men a deputy chief of mission, an administrative 
assistant, an accounting clerk, a chief accountant, an accounting as- 
sistant, and a personnel assistant? For the other 15 or 16 people we 


need all this recordkeeping, all this personnel work, all this budget 
work ? 


Mr. Wasnpurn. We believe so, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. This would mean that the cost of the post would 


amount to how much per annum if this ridiculous request were 
allowed ? 


Mr. WasupBurn. $193,680. 


PRESENT COST OF CONSULATE IN NICOSIA 


Mr. Roonry. What is the present cost ? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. The present cost on an annual basis within the 
limitations of the remarks that I made off the record—— 

Mr. Roonry. The comparative figure. 
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Mr. Wasueurn. I will respond by giving the figure $57,120, but I 
do not think it is entirely comparative. 

The increase 

Mr. Rooney. Because there are going to be more ceremonies there? 

Mr. Wasusurn. Because I believe we will be required to pay a 
larger share of our total establishment than we have been doing in the 
past, sir, plus the increases we are requesting here as a result. of 
elevation to Embassy status. 





RENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Roonry. When at the foot of page 138 of the justifications you 
speak of building operating expenses, $34,400, and say : 
This includes $13,000 for annual rental of a chancery, 


does this mean $13,000 in addition to the $6,000 you are now paying 
as rent for your present qui arters ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So, as a result of this gesture of not having a consul 
there or chargé d’affaires, but having a full-scale $20,000-a-year 
ambassador, we have to increase the rent from $6,000 to $19,000 a 
year. Right / 

Mr. WaAsHBuRN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then we have to pay, if we were to be in accord with 
this budget, $8,500 for annual rental of an official residence for the 
ambassador. Right ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. That is our estimate, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then we have to allow the Ambassador, in addition 
to his salary, $1,000 for official residence expenses. Right ¢ 

Mr. Wasnpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then I note at page 139, which is in the record, you 
have an item of $358 for newspapers and magazines. That is a new 
item, is it not? 

Mr. Wasnsurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then we are going to buy a lot of furniture if this 
proposed budget were approved, at page 140 of these justifications. 
You want 3 three-bedroom units at $15,684; 16 two-bedroom units 
at $53,792: 24 one-bedroom units at $44,976: and 60 air-eonditioner 
units, $11,400. 

Mr. Wasupurn. These items are applicable to the whole of the 
Near Eastern and South Asian area. 

Mr. Roonry. This is not confined to Nicosia ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then have I made a mistake, too, with regard to my 
previous question on the newspapers and magazines? I did not mean 
to do So. 

Mr. Wasuecurn. I think not. You are correct on that one. 

Mr. Rooney. That was at Nicosia? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 


RESIDENCE FOR THE NEW AMBASSADOR 


Mr. Rooney. It would not do for the new Ambassador to live in 
the quarters that our consul had there in the town of Nicosia, 
would it? 
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Mr. Wasusurn. We would prefer, sir, that he not do so. It is al- 
ways within the realm of possibility. It might be interesting— 

Mr. Roonry. We have had some consuls in Nicosia over the years— 
| forget the name of the gentleman who was there the last time I 
visited there—and they seemed to be doing a pretty good job. 

Mr. Wasupgurn. I think our present consul general is doing an ex- 
cellent job. 

Mr. Rooney. It may be that when we get into budgets such as this 
where you step up from a consular officer to Ambassador, we are going 
to do ourselves more harm than good. Those people, the Greeks and 
Turks on C yprus, may very well. not like our having an Ambassador 
living In an $8,500-a-year rented house, with automobiles and drivers, 
entertainment, and such things as that. It is hardly consonant with 
the type of place that Cyprus is. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Sir, the provision of an automobile for the Amer- 
ican Ambassador is, we think, reasonable. As a comparative item, I 
think the British have just purchased a $180,000 house for their ex- 
pected Ambassador. We have scouted the market carefully to see 
what there is with regard to availability, and it is our considered 
judgment that $8,500 is necessary to rent a house for the Ambassador, 
and we do not anticipate that it will be overly pretentious. The 
availability is not large. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW POST IN MURREE 
FACILITIES FOR THE AMBASSADOR AND STAFF IN KARACHI 


Mr. Rooney. Let’s see what you are going to do over in Pakistan. 
At the present time what are our facilities for the Ambassador and 
staff in Karachi ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. Our Ambassador in Karachi lives in a residence 
which has been purchased and provided through the foreign build- 
ings appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is, the State De partment money in this bill. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. There are, additionally, some other 
Government-owned properties but the bulk of our staff are living in 
properties, the rent for which is charged to our appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. How many servants are furnished by the Department 
of State to the Ambassador in Karachi? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I am afraid, sir, that I cannot answer specifically 
as to numbers of servants that he has. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have that information ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I do not have the information on the number of 
servants he employs. 

Mr. Roonry. How many servants are proposed for his—is it sum- 
mer or winter residence at this other place ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I think it is a year-round residence which would 
be used as required on his visits. 


DESCRIPTION OF RAWALPINDI-MURREE 


Mr. Rooney. What sort of a place is Rawalpindi-Murree? 

Mr. Jones. Sir, I was there last October. Rawalpindi is a small 
town. It was built at the time of the British. It is a military can- 
tonment, as they call it. It has broad streets, separate bungalows, a 
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small business center, large villas surrounded by gardens and nearby 
is the plateau on which they propose to build the future capital city 
of Pakistan. Since they have given the Minister of Finance, for 
example, only a single house, I suppose it had three or four bedrooms, 
and this is all he has, they have decided they must keep the Diplo- 
matic Corps itself out of Rawalpindi. The nearest place they can 
house the Diplomatic Corps is about 40 miles away at a place called 
Murree. This is a hill station. I have not been there, but there are 
separate bungalows which have to be winterized. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a summer resort? 

Mr. Jones. It was originally a summer resort at the time of the 
British. 

Mr. Roonry. That is what I thought when I saw something about 
winterization in the justifications. It is pretty warm in Karachi in 
the summertime, is it? 

Mr. Jones. It is very hot and humid. 

Mr. Rooney. So our Ambassador would be much better off up in 
the mountains, would he not? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Except in the winter. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, he will live in both places. He will live 
in Karachi in the winter, won’t he? 

You don’t propose to give up the house for the Ambassador in 
Karachi, do you? 

Mr. Wasueurn. No, sir, but I would speculate that Ambassador 
Rountree would be—— 

Mr. Roonry. No matter who the Ambassador, if he has two resi- 
dences, one in Karachi, he would be a fool if he did not live in Murree 
in the summertime and Karachi in the wintertime. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Political circumstances within the country may 
require him to reside some of the winter time in Murree; this I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Roonry. He might go up there for a weekend. There is 
shooting up there in the winter ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. I am sorry, sir, I am not aware that there is. It 
has been used essentially for a summer establishment for people from 
the lower country. I doubt that it has been used as a wintertime 
establishment at all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN OPERATING EXPENSES FOR NEW POST AT MURREE 


Mr. Roonry. With your proposal to set up this establishment at 
Rawalpindi-Murree at a cost of how much—— 

Mr. Wasnpurn. $122,978 

Mr. Rooney. You haven’t made a single reduction as a result of 
this in the establishment in Karachi, have you? 

Mr. Wasnevurn. Two of the seven American positions that we 
anticipate at Murree are being transferred from Karachi. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you indicate to me at page 151-G where you 
propose to reduce a single position at Karachi or anywhere in 
Pakistan ? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. We are, Mr. Chairman. The schedule on page 
151-G has not reflected a deduction at Karachi, but has instead re- 
flected only the increase of five American positions which we are 
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asking for in this presentation for the Rawalpindi-Murree office. 
We do anticipate, however, transferring two of the positions from 
Karachi to Rawalpindi for a total of seven staff at that post. 

Mr. Roonry. They wouldn’t be cooks, would they ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. No, sir: they would be American staff. 

Mr. Rooney. They would be above and beyond everybody that you 
presently have in Karachi? 

Mr. Wasupurn. The five Americans and the six locals we are ask- 
ing for are over and above what we have in Karachi. 

Mr. Rooney. You have 67 positions in Karachi at the present time 
and you want 67 positions in the coming fiscal year; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir: except th: at we antic ipate transferring 
two of the Americans included in that total to Murree. 

Mr. Rooney. That would make how many at Murree ? 

Mr. WasHpurn. That would make seven Americans and six locals. 

Mr. Roonry. So that instead of having the 11 people as shown at 
page 151-G at Murree, if this budget were to be approved you would 
have 13 ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And as a result of this dual operation you request a 
increase of $4,620 for the Ambassador and members of the staff 5 
commute between Murree and Karachi? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The Ambassador presently has an official residence 
allowance in Karachi of how much? 

Mr. WASHBURN. $2200, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in addition to that, to wit, the amount of his 
allowance in Karachi, you want a thousand more for his official resi- 
dence expenses in Murree ? 

Mr. WasHpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you want $4,000 a year for the second residence 
at this summer resort ? 

Mr. Wasusurn. We anticipate that is what we would have to spend 
to obtain a house that can be utilized year-round. 

Mr. Roonry. And then $3,000 a year for the Political Counselor’s 
residence ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And $4,500 a year for the residence for two married 
officers ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And $3,600 a year for three single clerks’ residence ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And on top of all this, including the $8,000 a year for 
office space and place for the Marine guards you want $16,650 for 
utilities, custodial and maintenance services, contractual services, fuel 
and supplies and materials; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This would make the total rent and utilities cost. for 
these extra residences and the office for the Ambassador about $40,000 
a year ¢ 

Mr. Wasnpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Without considering the cost of automobiles and com- 
munications and other such things, is that right ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. This naturally would run up the telegraph traffic jn 
Pakistan, would it not ? 

Mr. WasHupurn. Yes, sir. There are other items in the total com- 
munications cost, including additional telephone, additional poue h, 
making the total additional « communications $3,900. 


ALLEGED SAVINGS IN RENTAL AND QUARTERS ALLOWANCES IN TEL AYry 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 112 of your justifications that you claim 
net savings in the coming fiscal year resulting from the Emb: assy mov- 
ing into a new rented building i in Tel Aviv. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the annual rent at the present location? 

Mr. WasHBuRN. $23,692. 

Mr. Rooney. The rent at the new location will be how much? 

Mr. Wasueurn. I am afraid, sir, I didn’t bring that figure. I do 
not. know. 

Mr. Rooney. I would be most agreeably surprised if it were less 
than the rent in the present location. 

Mr. Wasupurn. I will be happy to provide the information to you, 
sir. I just do not have it. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, I think I know what the rent js, 
Perhaps this is an unfortunate use of the word. I take responsibility 
for this. It really is a base adjustment. It is a transfer between two 
types of appropriations on a building with a long- term lease. Un- 
doubtedly, for this appropriation the use of the word “reduction” 
would have been better without comparison of the two costs 

Mr. Roonry. We pick that up somewhere else / 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be a fairly substantial increase, will 

Mr. Crockxetrr. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the other figure 
is. It may be less. It very well might be less. 

Mr. Rooney. I am ready to fall off the chair if it is less. There is 
more space, in a brand new building. 

Mr. Crockett. In this context the word “savings” is unfortunate. 
I apologize. 

Mr. Rooney. I haven’t found a savings in this whole budget yet. 
You put through some new regulations with regard to unpacking and 
packing, crating, and other such things and you claim at one point 
in these justific ations a sav ings of a couple of hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It turns out that it isn’t any savings at all. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, we took the reduction in base so 
that there would be no question about where our increases were be- 
cause there are increases in those same costs so that the committee 
could get a look at the increases as a separate item from savings, re- 
duction, whatever we care to call them, but as far as those items, there 
was a reduction this year. We lowered the base and all the increases 
will be justified or we will attempt to justify the increases as we come 
to them. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose at this point in the record we print the mat- 
ter entitled “Savings in Rentals and Quarters Allowances” from 
“Late in fiscal year’ > down tothe hgure “$19,492.” 

Below that please insert in the record merely the amount of the 
annual rent in the new building in Tel Aviv. 
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Mr. Crocxerr. All right, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


SAVINGS IN RENTALS AND QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Late in fiscal year 1960 the Embassy at Tel Aviv is expected to occupy @ 
long-term leased chancery, in lieu of the present short-term leased building. 
Similarly, during the fiscal year 1960, certi iin Government-owned residential 
facilities are expected to be available for occupancy at Baghdad. The net sav- 
ings in fiscal year 1961 resulting from these moves are as follows: 


Quarters ek ene nine ebaeeeen $5, 148 
Sea Pir 

Rentals and utilities_._...______..------------------------------ _.. 14, 349 
ak ee a ks re a ok et Se eo ee oe J eo 


The annual rent for the new building at Tel Aviv is $96,615, of which $45,343 
compares With the amount paid from this appropriation at the old location. 


U.S. RELATIONS IN TEL AVIV 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, I read recently of a claim that certain 
American employees in our Embassy in Tel Aviv were accused of 
being anti-Semitic and expressed themselves in improper fashion to 
applicants for visas at the Embassy there. 1 just cannot imagine this 
gong on. I know that Ambassador Reid wouldn’t countenance it 
for 1 second, but I should inquire whether or not there is any truth 
to this report and the claim that Ambassador Reid was investigating 
it and would make a report to Washington. 

Mr. Jones. This is the first I have heard, sir, of anything to do 
with visa applicants. There was a story which was published in a 
small newspaper in Tel Aviv to the effect that Ambassador Reid had 
issued a circular to his staff— 

Mr. Rooney. Is that an English language newspaper ? 

Mr. Wasusurn. I think not, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Jones. That he had issued a circular to his staff warning them 
that they should take a more pro-Israeli attitude. It specitic ally 
charged that some of the American children were m: aking unfavorable 
remarks to the Israeli children they were playing with. We con- 
sulted Ambassador Reid about this at once, in view of the nature of 
this story, which was reprinted in a small paper in this country. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the story that was sent to me? F 

Mr. Wasiipurn. Yes; the one we asked Ambassador Reid about 
asa result of your inquiry, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Ambassador Reid said there was no truth to such a 
report of his issumg a circular. He sent his public affairs officer 
around to the editor of this newspaper, who said he was misinformed 
and I gather has apologized to Ambassador Reid. Ambassador Reid 


said that over 40 of his staff are studying Hebrew at the present 
time. 


Mr. Wasuburn. And dependents. 

Mr. Jones. Staff and dependents, and of course there could be no 
possible truth in this allegation, 

Mr. Rooney. I was utterly amazed to learn that such a thing would 


be written in an Israeli newspaper. 1] visited there the month before 


last_ and became firmly convinced that in every respect Ambassadot 


his 


work, that he was studying Hebrew and that the staff that he had sur- 
rounding him were of the highest caliber. 

Mr. Jones. That confirms our opinion. 

Mr. Rooney. I was utterly surprised. I am glad to hear there js 
no substance to it. 

Mr. Wasuepurn. There is a report coming to you, Mr. Chairman, 
in answer to your inquiry based on the telegram we received from 


Ambassador Reid yesterday. 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow ? 


ELEVATION OF NICOSIA CONSULATE TO EMBASSY STATUS 


Mr. Bow. Along the lines of the questions you were asking about 
Nicosia, it is rather interesting to me that Nicosia in size is about the 
size of my congressional district and my congressional district has 
about the same population of Nicosia. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean Cyprus ¢ The whole island has only 
531.000. ‘ 

Mr. Bow. I mean the whole island of Cyprus. If we should secede 
from the Union it would be rather interes sting to have a set ip of that 
kind, where I could have them calling on me and extending protocol 
to me asthe chief Federal officer of the district. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. In view of what I have said about the comparis son with 
my congressional district, 1 should like to have you, Mr. Secretary, try 
to justify, a little more than has been done, the reason for this. , 

Mr. Jo NES. Sir, when new states hesieveeies independent, a number of 
things happen. I personally had the experience of being American 
consul general at Tunis in 1953 and going back to Tunisia as Ambas- 
sador in 1956. When attached to the mother country, a great deal of 
the political work that goes on involving our Government is done 
through the mother country. As consul general in Tunisia, for 
example, I did a certain amount of reporting but it was to Paris and 
with Paris that a great deal of negotiations were carried on. This 
is true today so far as C yprus is concerned. There is a great deal 
of political reporting from London, for example, and there is with 
Athens and from Ankara. 

When new states come into being they have to set up the full panoply 
of government. They set up a Ministry of Finance, a Ministry of 
Commerce, a Ministry of Foreign Affairs, they have a Presidency 
and the whole machinery of a state is established. To work satisfac- 
torily with this newly born machinery you need adequate staff. 

The consul gener: al and his staff would not be adequate to carry on 
the contacts required. For example, we are asking for an economic 
officer in addition to our establishment there. Cyprus is going to be 
developing its ec onomie policy. It will be coming to us for advice and 
counsel, This is only typical of the kind of new burdens that arise 
out of a change of status. 

Mr. Bow. “May I ask you, sir, how much of an ICA operation we 
have had out there over the past few years ? 

Mr. Wasuscurn. Nothing. 

Mr. Jones. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Bow. We have been doing nothing in this economic field ? 

Mr. Jones. To my knowledge, no, sir. 
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Mr. Wasupurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you care to say anything more on this subject, sir 4 

Mr. Jones. Greeks, Turks, and other countries, are planning to 
open up Embassies there as well. We are not ahead of the rush. 


HIGH COSTS INCIDENT TO ELEVATION OF CONSULATES TO EMBASSIES 


Mr. Bow. Are we going ahead with the size of our staff and the 
things we contemplate doing? It seems to.me tliis is quite an increase 
from the consular level to this Emb: assy level. 

Is the mere fact we are changing it from consul to Embassy putting 
something on us that we really do not require just because in the past 
we have done this sort of thing where we raise a post to an ambassa- 
dorial rank ? 

Mr. Jones. In my judgment, sir, we require the positions that we 
have asked for. 

Mr. Bow. In order to carry on this established rule of ambassa- 
dorial rank? Isn’t there somewhere we can streamline some of that / 
This is important to us. I should think in our posture in the world 
that we have got to begin to slow down and not let all of these coun- 
tries continue this idea that we are the richest nation inthe world. We 
are not, by any means. What can we do to streamline these new em- 
bassies that are growing up all over the world / 

Mr. Jonrs. You pose a very broad problem, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You see, some people call me Congressman, some Repre- 
sentative. It doesn’t make any difference what I am called. I do the 
same amount of work. I am just wondering whether we are not pay- 
ing a good bit for the privilege of somebody being called Mr. Ambas 
sador instead of Mr. Consul General or Mr. Minister? Would you 
care to comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. I would make one observation, if I may, Mr. Con 
gressman. I do not believe that the provision of international protocol 
permits accrediting a consul gener: al to a sovereign or independent 
country. It would be possible, | however, I think, to have a chargé 
d’atfaires in charge of an office in lieu of an ambassador. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any reason why we could not change the name of 
the consulate gener al’st itle tochar ae and 20 on? 

Are we paying for this title? That is the thing that disturbs me. 
It seems to me we are paying a pretty expensive, a pretty high price 
for a title here where the particular service is not aa It is sim- 
ply because we have established this as custom. Now, can’t we change 
this custom and get down to something a little more ie ictical ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. We believe an ambassador is required and needed 
to head our missions at independent countries. 

Mr. Bow. Let us assume for the sake of this discussion that you are 
right, but are all of the things that have gone on in the past so far as 
an ambassador is required in an embassy or can we reduce some of 
those thi ngs that have become the custom of embassies ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, one point I would like to make, sir, is that a newly 
born, newly inde pendent country likes to feel that something new has 
been added; that it has assumed its place among the nations of the 
world as a fully sovereign entity. One of the most overt forms of 


accepti ince of this new nation’s sov erelgnty is an American mission 
in their country. 
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We have by tradition been working on the basis of ambassadors and | \ 
embassies. When I was a young man in the service there weren’t too , 


many embassies. There were a lot of legations. = 
Mr. Roonry. When I first sat on this committee that was the situa- ce 
tion. nev 
Mr. Bow. I think, Mr. Secretary, you have put your finger exactly ) 
on the thing that is costing us a lot of money—one word you used— ‘ions 
“tradition”. I think we have established that throughout the service ‘ct 
and I think that you finally hit the thing I have been looking forin | gd 
the use of your word “tr: adition.” Can’t we change tradition and have 
an embassy and call these people ambassadors without giving them hal 
all of the traditional things that go along with an embassy so that we 
can finally get in the new countries coming into being an ambassador oan 
but without all of those extra trimmings that go in with the traditional 


embassy ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I think, sir, that the basic difficulty is that you 
cannot accord a sovereign state with whom you have cordial, friendly 
relations one thing and not to another—you must give it most-favored- 
nation treatment. If they can point to their—— 

Mr. Bow. I quite agree with you. I think you can do it without = 
giving the Ambassador, if I may say so, the most favored treatment, 
too; that he still could carry on this phi favored-nation treatment 


with the government that he is accredited to without giving him all a 
these other things. I will not belabor this. I think you know what I W. 
am thinking about. I hope the Department will give consideration as 
to whether or not there is possibility of bringing these up to ambassa- 
dorial level and finding some way to cut out some of the additional 
activities that go on that are quite expensive to the American taxpayer. fa’ 
ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW POST AT MURREE 

Mr. Crockett was in Karachi when I was there one time. I have a 
been there several times, but this question of moving the capital has “ 
been going on for a long time in Karachi, hasit not? They have talked si 


of moving the capital for a long time. 

Mr. Jones. I think the decision was taken in the month of June 
last. year. 

Mr. Bow. But it has been talked about long before we started this of 
new big building in Karachi. 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Bow, I think at that time they were speaking 
of an enclave idea outside the limits of Karachi, in close proximity to 
Karachi. 

Mr. Bow. I understood it was to be quite some distance away. We Ay 
have gone ahead anyway. 

Mr. Crocxert. It is f: airly close. 

Mr. Bow. How f: ir is this rong to vo? Do we have to build A chan- 
cery up there, too? 

Mr. Wasuncern. I think over the period of the next 7 or 10 years we 


probably will, Mr. Bow. ret 
Mr. Bow. We have just completed a chancery at Karachi at what re] 
cost. to the Government? Bi 


Mr. Crockerr. We will insert that in the record, Mr. Bow. 
(The information requested follows:) 
The cost to the United States of the embassy building in Karachi is estimated 


at $1,217,587. In addition, labor at an estimated cost of $278,737 is being fur- 
nished by the Government of Pakistan. 
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Mr. Bow. I ean recall in hearings before this committee at one 
time—I tried to find it in the record, but I find several places where 
we went off the record, and it may be there—where I counseled that 
we go a little slow in moving to this new location and building at a 
new location. 

Mr. Crocxetr. I think an illustration of the fact that it was an 
unexpected move on both sides is the fact that the Government of Pak- 
istan permitted the labor for the building at that time. I think both 
sides entered into this negotiation. 

Mr. Bow. I recall that now. In order to have us construct our 
building, they contributed the labor for the building of the building. 

If we may go off the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
couple of questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Bureau or Far EAsTern AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


J. GRAHAM PARSONS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FAR EASTERN 
AFFAIRS 

JAMES R. JOHNSTONE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FAR 
EASTERN AFFAIRS 

WALKER W. SMITH, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Roonry. The next area is entitled Bureau of Far Eastern Af- 

fairs, Which appears beginning at page 152 of the justifications. 
INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 

The request is in the amount of $9,748,332, which would be an in- 
crease of $326,084 over the figure for the current fiscal year. The 
entire request. of $326,084 is in connection with the Foreign Service 
side. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERTAL 

We shall at this point insert in the record pages 152 through 191 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 

BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS—DOMESTIC 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Available 1960, base for 1961, and estimate for 1961: 


Positions : 133 
Annual rate ; ._ $1, 129, 062 
Other expenses ; : 12, 730 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, under the direction of an assistant sec- 
retary, is responsible for the conduct of United States diplomatie and consular 
relations with Japan, Korea, Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Burma, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, and several 
islands in the Pacific. The Bureau directs and administers the operation of 
5 missions, 6 consulate generals, 15 consulates, 2 political advisers, (Cinepac 
and Naha), and 1 consular agency, and maintains and supervises relations with 
foreign missions in the United States representing the countries mentioned 
above. 





Office of Assistant Secretary 
This office provides policy leadership and executive direction for the Burean, 
Office of Chinese Affairs 
This office has primary responsibility for the development and coordination 
of policy and action with respect to U.S. diplomatic and consular rel 


inctions With 
the Government of the Republic of China and the Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 


Office of Northeast Asian Affairs 


This office has primary responsibilty for the conduct of diplomatic and con- 
sular relations with the Governments of Japan and Korea, and the maintenance 
and supervision of relations with foreign missions in the United States repre- 
senting these countries. 


Office of Southeast Asian Affairs 


This office is responsible for the development and coordination of policy and 
action with respect to U.S. diplomatic and consular relations with Vietnam. 
Cambodia, Laos. Thailand, and Burma, and the maintenance of and supervision 
of relations with foreign missions in the United States representing 


these 
countries. 


Office of Southwest Pacific Affairs 


This office has primary responsibility for the conduct of diplomatic and con- 
sular relations with Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines. the Federation of 
Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, and the Pacific Islands and the initiation and 
coordination of all policy aspects of U.S. relations with these countries. 

All of the countries in the Far East have come in recent years to have a far 
keener understanding of the nature of the Communist menace and with our 
help, they are year by year placing themselves in a better position to meet the 
threats and difficulties that beset them. Even though the situation today is a 
marked improvement over that prevailing a number of years ago, we still are 
confronted with a wide variety of deeply perplexing problems throughout the 
area. 

The past year has been a period of significant political activity in southeast 
Asia. The countries of this region, all newly independent except Thailand, con- 
tinue their constant struggle to cope with the massive problems of consolidating 
their independence and at the same time mastering the economic and _ social 
strains which afflict the region. These problems have been complicated by 
Communist armed insurgency, subversion, and economic warfare. Throughout 
most of the region, however, there is a growing awareness of the threat posed 
by these Communist tactics and a greater willingness to take countermeasures. 
Communist China as evidenced by the imposition of its utterly brutal commune 
system, its great leap forward, its economic warfare tactics throughout the 
Far East and its assault unon the offshore islands, is in a dynamic expansion 
ist and aggressive mood. Its objective is to expel the United States from the 
west Pacific and to bring the remaining one-third of the Far East’s population 
under the control of international communism. 

The depth and intensity of the Communist menace in the Far East as well 
as the wide range of problems which we face in that large slice of the world’s 
geography, place obvious demands on our Bureau staffs. We shall endeavor to 
meet these demands during fiscal year 1961 without any increase in our domestic 


staff. 


} nanent staff. by } frana 
4 59 } te wi) l ‘ Incr r 
N 4 AY A ‘ 4 ‘ 4 
her ' { } 
UNIT 

Office of Assistant Secretar 54 | $445, 933 FA $44 { S44 

Office of Chinese Affa 168, HSS AY ry 20 166. 27 

Office of Northeast A n Affair 25 11, 84 { 207, 644 24 2 644 

Office of Southeast Asia 4 ffairs 91 182. 706 2} 29 TOA 91 ] TOM 

Office of Southwest Pacific Affair 14 12A, 421 14 126, 421 4 121 

Total, Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs 134 |1, 135, 594 133 |1, 129, 062 133 129, 062 


i Hxcludes 1 position transferred to the Foreign Service complement for POLAD-NAHA. 
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salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 





Bsc inl ements 
| Actus al, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) 
-————_-- >. | _ |_ 

| 
| Ms an-| Amount | | Man, Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount 
| years | | years | years years 
| 
—E -_— —— -——-- — — - | _ --— - = = - ~ ~ _ — —$$$__— —_ 
| | | } 
ORJECT CLASSIFICATION | | | | 
01 Personal services: | | 
Part-time employment |} 0.4 |} $1,447] 0.4 $1,447 | 0.4) $1,447 . 
Temporary employment 1.2 | 4,409 | 1.2 4, 409 1.2 4. 409 
Overtime and holiday pay 17, 499 | ...| 17,499 17, 499 
Total personal services 23, 355 | 93, 355 23, 355 

02 Travel. 24, 522 18,715 a 

07 Other contractual services 25 25 : 

08 Supplies and materials 256 255 

11 Grants, subsidies and contribu- | 

tions 378 | 380 380 - 
15 Taxes and assessm« nts 1 
Total nonsalary obligations - ; 25, 182 19, 375 19, 375 5 
Grand total obligations 48, 537 42, 730 42, 730 Ne ds 
' 
Bureau OF Far Eastern AFFAIRS—-FOREIGN SERVICE 
Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 
Amer- | Locals | Total Amount 
icans 
Fiseal year 1960 availability te das 578 723 1,301 | $8, 209,602 
Adjustments to the bas« 
Savings in rentals as a result of availability of Government- 
owned facilities = 5 , — 22, 840 
ae curring new posts, furniture, equipment, etc ; —19, 561 
Regular pes above 52-week base — 22, 534 
Adjusted lapse rate +105, 789 
Subtotal_.._--- +40, 854 
Base for 1961_- 2 578 723 1, 301 8, 250, 456 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: 
Overseas wage and price increases . . < +85, 662 
Political activities 
Labor l 1 +9, 021 
Science 2 2 +15, 420 
Other. 5 7 12 +42, 910 
Economic activities 
Commercial 5 4 9 +42, 348 
Mineral... l 1 | +6, 950 
Other 4 l 5 +31, 103 
Consular activities 3 17 20 +59, 570 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act +33, 100 
lotal program increases. 21 29 0 +326, 084 
Total, estimate, 1961 599 752 1, 351 +8, 576, 540 


1 Includes 


1 position transferred from domestic staff for POLAD-NAHA 
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Adjusted lapse rate 
American salaries 


AEN oo coud acmeareceetiobictoeep irene inasinaeennide ot aigsaaanneie _..-. +$40, 808 
Nee ee eens somedotbcases tans ae saistinoapnigepiieacnenrameran ax sSistniais _.. +45, 630 
Sc ant esas usin a pana a emanate en Slr im le we i +6, 998 
I a oo keg mh mrisgannatem canter ath i dot ta at ne el acceso +4, 965 
Operating expenses : 
‘Travel......... ana eae cau eS naiinian od ahaa cle hte aeajhn APS} Sintra Hebbian tebe +1, 000 
Octal: - TORGENES - CONNOR a tic rn esses LOE +500 
Baligite ‘coperatvne expenses... _..__.._-__ ss asteeeitaneeibac ieee 2, 346 
rhea eR Se Lo soci iain eine iodine once endian asia +1, 124 
Automotive:-operating- exponece..... =~ <.....5.......- +482 
Contractual services and miscellaneous expenses_____--...----~ +452 
Bues And. Genoese. ee +1, 484 
Nee ee enn enn ea eel abn ane _... +105, 789 


During fiscal year 1960 a new post with three American and six local positions 
was established at Mandalay, Burma. Also, five additional American and 
three additional local positions were established at other posts in the area. 
This estimate provides for the additional costs which will be incurred during 
fiscal year 1961 due to these positions being filled for a full year and annual 
salary increases which occurred during 1960 for the other positions in the area. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Adjustments to the base 

Savings in rentals as a result of availability of Government-owned facilities, 
building operating expenses, $22,840. Completion of Government-owned resi- 
dential housing in Seoul, Korea, during 1961 will enable the Embassy to release 
space now held under short-term lease. The resultant savings to the Salaries 
and expenses appropriation is estimated at $22,840. 
Nonrecurring new posts, furniture, and equipment, ete. 


Supplies and equip- 
ment, $19,561. 


Opening the new post in Mandalay, Burma, and the establish- 

ment of the additional positions authorized during fiscal year 1960 will require 

an initial purchase of furniture and equipment which will not be required in 

1961. This will result in savings amounting to $19,561. 
Regular pay above 52-week base, pay in excess, $22,534. Fiscal year 1961 

has one less working day than fiscal year 1960. Consequently, there will be 

a savings of $22,534 in American and local salary costs. 

Oversea wage and price increases 

Local salaries___-_ 


ise badidin Marco kolensis cebeeattiitte, rept a vos ... $14, 124 
Allowances cial asap icnedceaa te akeds Aesgvablinds iahdp std aed i madiaiamntbrd ciaminicein events cei eee 16, 551 
Pay in excess of 52-week base____-_ scant a es keira eee eg ek caste paddies ecto detag ae eee hs 112 
Operating expenses : 
suilding operating expenses_______.__________- aiarthiioteoneemhinge tipo 23, 365 
Communications_ ‘ peceehssh Me des kee aeeeeoete meet PRD = - £e Oe 
Automotive operating expenses________ Sesame te Dalen bined eee. 4, 300 
Contractual and miscellaneous__.....____-__________- See 2, 770 
MPUIII AGH: “Oi. COU ie nineie ks tiguaiielils 14, 416 
Total a eae as te oat yd cdo anairee ete oetais deriva iekaeestcioa an peep moaning 85, 662 


The salaries of Foreign Service local employees are based on locally prevail- 
ing wage levels for comparable employees at each post. Increases in living 
costs and fluctuating exchange rates necessitate several wage-scale revisions at 
Foreign Service posts each year. In order that our posts may maintain com- 
petitive and equitable salary scales and preclude the loss of qualified and ex- 
perienced employees, wage scales must be adjusted periodically. On the basis 
of present indications it will be necessary to implement local wage-seale revi- 
sions in Burma, Indonesia, Laos, 


Singapore, Taiwan, Thailand and Vietnam 
during 1961 which will result in net salary rates of local employees increasing 
by a total of $14,236. 


The increasing prices and other inflationary trends which 
throughout most of the Far East for several years are expected to continue 
during 1960 and 1961. Price rises on items and services procured locally will 
result in the cost of rents, utilities, supplies, equipment, 
by approximately 5 percent by fiscal year 1961. On this basis an increase of 
$71,426 is being requested to cover price increases in 1961, 


have prevailed 


and so forth inereasing 
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Political activities 


| Number | Amount 


. , . . , | 
American salaries (Seoul 1, Vientiane 2, Canberra 2, Brisbane 1, Kuala Lum- | 


pur 1, and Tokyo 1) 2 " ~~ | 8 | $31, 352 
Local salaries (Hong Kong 1, Taipei 2, Tokyo 3, and Djakarta 1) 7} 7, 463 
Pay in excess of 52-week base___ eR ai ss wditostndiats oer : | 245 
Differentials saints S mieiiatiada » ae aren : | 2, 488 
Allowances.__- Ser a rae Cah be ; dei wavs | 8, 028 


Operating expenses: 


Administrative travel a . eS “ » 1, 500 
Building operating expenses ._ i cas eas wade all 3, 429 
Communications (field) : Shean eae 7 aie : | 1, 604 
Automotive operating expenses__.....- outs = . sesostl } 688 
Contractual and miscellaneous ’ ; : 1, 3233 
Supplies and equipment__..______-- | 9, 231 

ES ee ee ee ae ee ae ee a ee Lae: 15 67, 351 

| 





This estimate provides for expanding the existing political staffs in the Far 
Bast area by two political officers, one labor officer, one science officer, one bio- 
graphic clerk, three secretaries for clerical support, and seven local positions 
at the following posts: 


Seoul, one labor officer, FSO—4 


The Federation of Korea Trade Union (FKTU) and its affiliated unions have 
continued to grow in size and importance. There are now approximately 400,000 
members. In view of the close relationship between labor unions and the Liberal 
Party and the political sensitivity of labor affairs generally in Korea, it is im- 
portant to the United States that the political implications of the growing 
strength of the Korean labor movement be followed closely and assessed care- 
fully and, that, to the extent possible, the movement be encouraged to develop 
along democratic lines. At present the Embassy at Seoul does not have an 
officer devoting full time to labor activities. A full-time Labor Officer, FSO, 
will be required in 1961 to provide the movement with the necessary guidance 
and encouragement and to meet the increasing workload of the Embassy on labor 
matters. 

Vientiane, one political officer, FSO-—4 and one secretary, FSS—12 

Recent developments in Laos, involving the resurgence of Communist-led fac- 
tions and the incursions of Communist troops from North Vietnam have empha- 
sized the serious shortage of political officers in our Embassy in Vientiane. 
There is an increasing need for more thorough coverage of the political situation 
as well as improved liaison between the American missions in Vientiane. The 
present staff of two political officers is unable to provide this coverage. An 
additional political officer, FSO—4, is required to meet these demands during 1961. 

At present the political section in Vientiane does not have a full-time secre- 
tary. Therefore, it is proposed to establish a secretarial position, FSS—12, to 
provide the necessary clerical assistance for this section in 1961. 

Canberra, one science officer, PFSR—3 and one secretary, FSS—12 

One of the most important activities of American interest centers on Australia’s 
unique geographical location in relation to satellite tracking at the Woomera 
Rocket Range, the deep space probing project, and joint scientific activities in 
the Antarctic. A science officer, FSR-—3 (with regional responsibility for New 
Zealand as well), and a secretary, FSS—12, are required for the political section 
at Canberra during 1961. 

Brisbane, one secretary, FSS—12 

The reopening of a consulate at Brisbane in 1959, with a staff of two officers 
and three local employees, has resulted in a greater realization of the importance 
of that post’s consular district. There has been increased interest in Queensland, 
the most rapidly developing state in Australia, which has resulted in a request 
for a commercial officer elsewhere in these estimates. The consulate needs a 
secretary, FSS-12, to perform secretarial and clerical functions for the staff 
of three officers which may not be handled by local employees. 
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Kuala Lumpur, one political officer, FSO-8 


The political situation in Malaya, where many of the problems of a newly 
independent nation are compounded by serious and endemic racial tensions, is 
complex and sensitive. It is essential that the Department be informed on 
developments in this situation because of Malaya’s importance to the stability 
of Southeast Asia. Furthermore, the recent state and federal elections in 
Malaya have revealed a growth in the strength of the extremist opposition 
parties, both Malay and Chinese. It is important that the Embassy in Kuala 
Lumpur develop its contracts with the leaders of these parties and be able to 
follow this aspect of the political situation. Given the federal character of the 
Malayan Government, this can only be accomplished by frequent travel to the 
yarious states. Therefore, it will be necessary to augment the present staff 
of two political officers by one additional political officer, FSO-8, in 1961. 


Hong Kong, one local translator 


An important activity of our consulate general in Hong Kong is the acquisi- 
tion, translation, and interpretation of articles appearing in Chinese Communist 
newspapers and magazines. The increasing volume of published material pre- 
cludes proper review and analysis by the translating staff and prevents the 
officers in the consulate general from making effective use of the materials 
available. One additional local translator is needed. 


Taipei, one local translator and one local political analyst 

Operations of the political section of our Embassy at Taipei are being hampered 
because American employees are performing functions that could be handled by 
local employees. The Embassy requires one local employee, political analyst, 
to perform unclassified research and analysis, and one local translator to relieve 
the biographic staff of routine translating. 


Tokyo, one American political assistant, one local political assistant, one local 
map and publications clerk, and one local clerk-typist 

Biographic reporting is, and has been, wholly inadequate in reflecting the 
important role Japan plays in international affairs and the emergence of her 
leaders from the occupation period as influential in world politics. An increas- 
ing number of Japanese occupy important positions in government, political, 
cultural and business circles visiting Iron Curtain countries. Information on 
such delegations fails to provide background material, assessments of strength, 
vulnerabilities, competence and points of view, which are essential in providing 
operational support for programs designed to strengthen Japanese links to the 
West and to counter Japanese flirtation with the Communist bloc. <A full-time 
political assistant, FSS-10, is required to package and record the required 
information and to insure that the information is kept current on a continuing 
basis. 

To cope with other problems facing the political division in Tokyo it will be 
necessary to augment the local staff by three positions in 1961; a political 
assistant to assist in providing material for reporting on political developments, 
assist political officers in developing new contacts and act as interpreter at 
official interviews; one map and publications clerk to assist the geographic 
attaché in meeting end user demands for maps and publications; and a clerk- 
typist to assist the division’s translating branch in preparing and distributing 
daily summaries of the Japanese press. 


Djakarta, one local clerk-typist 


One local clerk-typist is needed to assist in the handling of unclassified po- 
litical activities at Djakarta and thereby enable the American secretarial staff 
to keep current with their more important duties. 
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Economic activities 








bbeebbitinib plete Te 
Number Amount 
ba there ada NTS age Ae 

American salaries (Hong Kong 1, Seoul 2, Vientiane 1, Brisbane 1, Melbourne 

1, Canberra 1, Djakarta 1, and Manila 2)_......................--.....- 10 $38, 153 
Local salaries (Seoul 1, Manila 3, and Bansitok 8) 251. ii. kua. ae ae: 5 | 8, 76] 
Pay in excess of 52-week base_...-...........-.- pw dd cwagapiogeeniod pects cobain 323 
Cee ee einnninesopeonstarecens oe 4, 391 
ER cingntunt neh ceaenath quescnenctecadyeaseedbyeserons vans ststanennes ceasenewa a 10, 748 


Operating expenses: 
PATO BIDID 6) an engin dyn gin yi mncsnenypnence cecegennnncuces sapel ome ee 1, 600 
Building operating expenses -.-- ae Sint a latind indi aacaate endniehela ila ] 3, 339 
Communications (field).......-.-- ; batines ian ahahoas : | 1, 765 
Automotive operating expenses._-_-....- ioleeadbSl adit beidb sk ; ; , Pere 757 
Contractual and miscellaneous. ---.......-.-- eer 836 
i celniniaeeepaliccn en tiiiabanin 





Norte,.—This estimate provides for increases of one mineral, three economic, and four commerciai officer 
positions, tv’o American secretarial and five local positions to meet the increased economic and commercial] 
requirements set forth below. 


Hong Kong, one commercial officer, FSO-5 

An additional commercial officer is required by the consulate general in Hong 
Kong, where the commercial staff must meet rapidly expanded reporting and 
operational requirements. Demands on the staff have increased greatly over the 
past 24 months, principally because Hong Kong’s industry has found new export 
outlets in the U.S. market. This development, in addition to increasing pressures 
on trade policy, means a concurrent increase in the post’s requirements for fol- 
lowing and reporting on economic developments in Hong Kong, expediting trade 
within the context of trade control regulations, answering commercial inquiries, 
servicing trade list requests on a current basis and advising the growing number 
of commercial visitors. 


Seoul, one commercial officer, FSO-6, one secretary, FSS—12, one local translator 


In view of the gradual reduction of U.S. economic aid to Korea and the greater 
significance of Korean trade through commercial channels, both with the United 
States and with other countries, the Embassy is receiving an increasing volume 
of requests to provide information, guidance, and protection to American trad- 
ers. Also there is growing American interest in investment opportunities in 
Korea, which is expected to increase with the passage in the near future of a 
foreign investment law by the Korean Government. To provide information 
and guidance to inquirers and to report on relevant developments in the Korean 
economy, an additional commercial officer, FSO-6, a secretary, FSS—12, and a 
local translator are required. 

Vientiane, one economic officer, FSO- 

With only one economic officer our Embassy in Vientiane, has found it im- 
possible to keep abreast of reporting on legislative developments, CERP re 
quirements, and conversations with increasing numbers of American and other 
businessmen. The Laos economy is reaching a level where prompt decisions 
and guidance are requested from the Embassy. Therefore, for the Embassy to 
meet the demands with which it is faced the staff must be augmented with one 
additional economic officer, FSO-4. 

Brisbane, one commercial officer, FSO-6 

An intensified effort to promote foreign investments in Queensland and the 
expanding opportunities and interest on the part of American business warrant 
increased reporting from this area. In order to cover this vast area twice the 
size of Texas, a commercial officer, FSO-6, is required at Brisbane to assist the 
present staff of two officers in the entire consulate. 


Melbourne, one commercial officer, FSO- 


The consular district in which our consulate general at Melbourne is located 
encompasses one of the principal industrial and trading areas of Australia. 
American investment is playing an important role in the district’s rapid indus- 
trial expansion. At present the economic staff of the consulate consists of only 
one officer and two local employees. To meet our requirements for commercial 
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reporting and provide assistance to American businessmen in the area, a com- 
mercial officer, FSO-5, is required in 1961. 


Canberra, one minerals officer, FSO-5 


Australasia is an area in which mineral development is expanding. The U.S. 
market, competing with the European market, will probably turn increasingly 
to Australasia for certain of its mineral supplies. American supply and invest- 
ment interests require technically competent representation to insure and 
strengthen mineral development advantageous to the United States. The avail- 
ability of a specialist to follow trade and investment in Australia, New Zealand, 
New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the Fiji Islands will require the assignment 
of an FSO-5 minerals officer at Canberra. 


Djakarta, one financial reporting officer, FSO-4 


The United States is keenly interested in having more of the Indonesian trade 
channeled to American suppliers. In order to develop interest by American 
businessmen the United States must be in a position to provide information con- 
cerning Indonesia's foreign exchange position, public finance, the country’s eco- 
nomic stabilization program, and data on import and export license applications. 
To provide this data and follow through on new commercial opportunities at 
Djakarta it is proposed to establish a financial reporting officer, FSO—4 in fiscal 
year 1961. 


Manila, one economic officer, FSO-6, one secretary, FSS—13 


A serious gap exists in the information available from the Philippines on trans- 
portation and public utilities. This coverage is inadequate because the staff of 
our Embassy at Manila has been unable to devote time to seek reliable contacts 
among American and Filipino businessmen, and officials of certain Philippine 
government agencies. As a result, the Embassy has not been able to give suffi- 
cient attention to business opportunities. Particular attention must be given 
to liaison with the Department of Public Works to secure invitations to bid on 
public works in time to have them considered by American bidders. In order 
to perform these functions adequately the assignment of an economic officer, 
FSO-6, and secretary, FSS—13, will be required. 


Manila, one local assistant commercial investigator, one local clerk-typist, one 
local statistics clerk 


Delays in reporting on economic and commercial developments in the Philip- 
pines are of considerable concern to Washington end users. The lack of adequate 
numbers of local employees who would use their knowledge of Philippine dia- 
lects and make personal contacts to tap Philippine Government and private 
sources of basic business and investment information is the root of the difficulty. 
In order to overcome a reporting backlog and keep current with work connected 
with the World Trade Directory, trade lists, repetetive CERP items, and single 
item requests from end users, it will be necessary to augment the local staff of 
the economic division at the Embassy at Manila by three local positions—an 
assistant commercial investigator, a commercial clerk-typist, and a statistics 
clerk—in 1961. 

Bangkok, one local clerk-typist 


The economic section of the Embassy in Bangkok has only four local employees. 
This staff is insufficient to provide the translating, interpreting, and clerical 
functions necessary to enable the officer staff to comply with Washington end 
user reporting requirements. Consequently, it has been necessary for officers to 
perform some of these duties from time to time at the neglect of more important 
responsibilities. It is proposed to establish an additional local clerk-typist 
position in Bangkok in 1961 to relieve the officers of routine clerical functions. 


53413—60——_-18 
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Consular activities 


Number A mount 
American salaries (Canberra 1, and Hong Kong 2) > 3 $15, 206 
Local salaries (Hong Kong 9, Tokyo 2, Manila 3, Bangkok 1, and Seoul 2) 17 24, 003 
Pay in excess of 52-week base__-_--- boeden _ we : 190 
Differentials___--_-- pe a clean ; . : ‘ -- 
Allowances 4 a, 6. 660 
Operating expenses: 
Administrative travel el : e< : —_ ‘ 800 
Building operating expenses 7 4, 285 
Communications (field) nae 802 
Automotive operating expenses 344 
Contractual and miscellaneous , 577 
Supplies and equipment--_-_.--..-- ase ‘ ‘sili 6, 703 
Total Noten a ‘ ‘ 20 59, 570 


This estimate for new positions in the Far East is based on increased con- 
sular workloads. To meet these increases in workload 3 additional American 
and 17 local positions will be required during 1961 at the following posts: 


Tokyo, two local consular clerks 

The expanding American military community on Okinawa has caused an 
across-the-board increased workload at the Naha unit of the consular division 
at Tokyo of almost 50 percent during fiscal year 1959. The present staff of three 
local employees performing consular services is unable to cope with increases of 
this magnitude. Therefore, two additional local consular clerks are required. 
Canberra, one consular officer, FSO-4 

With increasing numbers of American visitors and the emergence of Canberra 
as an important center for all Australian Government activities, the consular 
work of our Embassy is expected to increase to the extent that the establishment 
of a consular officer position, FSO—4, will be required during 1961. 
Hong Kong, three local investigators, one local clerk, one local clerk-typist 

The activities of the consular section of the consulate general at Hong Kong 
have increased over the years, in complexity as well as in volume. In its efforts 
to make fast and fair decisions on visa and passport applications executed by 
bona fide claimants to the documentation, this section continues to be signifi- 
cantly hampered by the necessity to assure that fraudulent applicants are 
weeded out. Increasingly, it has been realized that these cases—the public re- 
lations aspects of which bear on the U.S. position relating to oversea Chinese 
can be resolved with a rapidity which is to a great extent proportional to the 
number of local employees available for performing the essential legwork and 
interviews. Performing the name checks, village indexing and other procedures 
designed to bring to light the true identities of the applicants on a current basis 
will require the establishment of three additional local investigators, one addi- 
tional local clerk, and a local clerk-typist in the documents verification unit of 
the consular section during 1961. 


Manila, three local investigators 


To investigate suspected cases of fraud in the submission of evidence by per- 
sons wishing to be documented in the Philippines as American citizens, the 
Department requested one American and six local positions in 1960. The 
American and three of the local positions were authorized in 1960. The wide 
spread evidence of fraud which springs from claims of birth in Hawaii, and 
inadequate, nonexistent, or fraudulent vital statistics explained in the 1960 
estimates continues to exist. Pending cases of Hawaiian- and Philippine-born 
applicants must be reviewed regularly and efforts must be made to keep current 
with new cases. This estimate therefore provides for the remaining three local 
positions which are still needed for investigative purposes at Manila. 


Bangkok, one local clerk-translator 


The consular workload at the Embassy in Bangkok has been increasing for 
Several years. In fiscal year 1959 there was an increase of approximately 16 
percent over the number of services rendered during 1958. The Embassy has 
reported corresponding increases in tourism and anticipates that this trend will 
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continue for the foreseeable future. The demand for consular services has now 
exceeded the capabilities of the two American and one local employee assigned 
to the consular section, In order to meet these increasing demands it will be 
necessary to assign an additional local clerk-translator to the consular section 
in Bangkok during 1961. 

Implementation of Public Law 86-363: Hong Kong, two Consular Officers 
FSO-7, four Locals; Seoul, two locals. 

Implementing the provisions of Public Law 86-363 in the Far East area 
will necessitate augmenting the consular staffs at Hong Kong and Seoul, Korea, 
by two American and six local positions at a total cost of $30,629. The consulate 
general at Hong Kong anticipates at least 500 visa cases as a result of this new 
legislation. The fraudulent aspects of visa work prevalent at Hong Kong and 
the need to operate through interpreters adds greatly to the burdens of issuing 
visas at this post. Consequently, the time required for processing cases in 
Hong Kong is much greater than in areas where the fraud element is not so 
prevalent. In order to process the number of cases anticipated under this 
legislation by January 1, 1962, it will be necessary to augment the staff at Hong 
Kong by two consular officer positions, O-7, and four local positions, one clerk- 
stenographer, two interpreter-translators and one interpreter investigator. The 
Embassy at Seoul has reported that the additional workload resulting from 
Public Law 86-363 will require the establishment of two additional local posi- 
tions in the consular section of that Embassy during fiscal year 1961. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Federal Employce Health Benefits Act 


It is estimated that implementation of provisions of the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382 in the Far East area will cost 
$33,100 in fiscal year 1961. 


Obligations by obje ct class 


Actual, 1959 | Estimate,1960| Estimate,1961 


OPRJECT CLASS 


rsona vices : $6, 560, 988 $6, 803, 542 $7, 068, 147 
02 Travel 85, 216 100, 780 105, 680 
03 Transportation of things 79, 699 84, 967 93, 983 
“4 C nunication services 130, 490 137, ORS 148, 170 
05 Rents and utility services 277.017 324,013 326, 115 
06 Printing and reproduction 11, O25 11, 552 12, 523 
07 ther contractual services 216, 255 927, 620 274, 342 
Services performed by other agencies 4, 678 1, 678 4, 678 
0S Supplies and materials 217, 071 227, 558 246, 486 
09 Equipment 111, 765 136, 170 143, 060 
1] ‘trants, subsidies, and contributions 148, 582 148, G88 150, 528 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnitic 205 205 205 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 352 2, 441 2, 623 
lotal obligations Z 7, 845, 343 8, 209, 602 8, 576, 540 
Post inventory 
I ype of post | Actual, 1959 Estimate, | Estimate, 
1960 | 1961 

Embassies 
Class 1 2 2 2 
Class 2 6 6 6 
Class 3 4 4 t 
Class 4 l 1 ] 
lotal 13 13 13 
Consulates reneral 6 6 6 
Consulates 14 15 15 
Consular agencies 1 l 1 
Political advisers (Naha and CINCPAC, Honolulu l 2 2 
Total 35 37 37 
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Staffing summary by function 


Political activities: 
American personne! Cisndis 
Local employees_..........- 
Economic activities: 
American personnel. 


Consular affairs 
American personnel 
Local employees 

Administrative services 
American personnel_. 
Local employees 

Security activities: 
American personnel. 
Marine guards sp 

Building operating expenses 
American personnel 
Local employees. 


Total staffing: 
American 
rate " " 
Local employees (annual rate). 


personnel (annual 


R 


ber 





| 
um-| 


Actual, 1959 


| 


| Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 


decrease (—) 


rate | ber rate | ber rate ber 
| | 
| | 
961, 100| 207 |$2,013,010) 215 |$2, 066, 8&3 +g 
137, 218) 51 158, 416) SS 166, 469 +-7 
918,740) 118 966, 648] 128 | 1,038,991] +10 
152, 264 s4 167,851} 89 183, 828 +5 
832,271} 118 836,734) 121 856, 993 1-3 
342, 935 104 | 359,149) 211 391, 229 +17 
756,138) 119 763, GOR 119 763, 908 
335,533) 273 376, 160| 273 390, 361 
94, 285) ll | 77,415 11 77, 415 
ee (71) ? (71 . 
33,114) 5 28, 143 5 | 28,143 
128, 71¢ 91 116, 695 v1 121,012 
595, 648 8 | 4,685,858} 599 | 4,832, 333 | 
O96, 664 23 } 1,173, 271 752 | 1, 252, 899 29} 


Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual] 


rate 


873 
053 


343 


977 


259 


2, ORD 


201 
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Differentials 
| 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
| 1959 | 1960 | 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 
/ | (a a BA DEE ae | $404, 453 $398, 532 $412, 409 +-$13, 877 
Justifications: | } | Y 
II 5 svuininnibeminigenebens an 349, 333 343, 232 | 357, 109 | +13, 877 
Cee er OO, .. oon nnneacansonn aoe 5, 428 5, 500 5, 500 |... cae 
Night work... ae ate ae 2, 960 3, 000 3, 0CO |-- «ee 
Overtime -__.._... etna oak esiaianal 46, 732 46, 800 Ge Renccnaseteds 
a 
Computation of hardship post differential for 1961 
Number of posts | Number of | Total annual Percent Total annum 
employees salary differential lifferential 
6. es . ; —— = 62 | $488, 528 25 $122, 132 
si ts Lae 90 | 714, 505 | 20 142, 901 
it hehe: : : ae 63 | 490, 994 | 15 73, 649 
ae " sania bane 56 | 463, 604 10 | 46, 360 
- 
Total adh ehiik wialale i olaed iaeaiioneall = De sah bil 385, 042 
Lapse... pian on cid inion mie : — 27, 933 
| |\——— — 
Net amount 


Sicilians a an 357, 109 


Hardship post differentials—Hardship post differentials are paid to Foreign 
Service employees assigned to post where extraordinary, difficult living condi- 
tions, or excessive physical hardships prevail, or at which notably unhealthful 
conditions exist. 

Chargé @’ Affaires.—This differential is paid to officers who are in charge of 
Koreign Service posts during absences of the regularly assigned principal officer, 

Night work.—Night differential is premium pay required for personnel whose 
normal duty falls between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Overtime.—The payment of overtime and holiday pay is authorized to com- 
pensate employees required to work more than the regularly scheduled work- 
week. 

The increase of $13,877 in hardship post differential is attributed to the 
following : 











Adjustments to the base__..__________-_~_- on otiie pee erates e -..__. +6, 998 
Puestece: Meuveses (pew pemwens) ........... a ae 
Economic activities (new positions) a int ian as iat asitedasiselbasaiseg -. +4, 391 
tel al = tele acs cos tePatnegcsalete i Rdicas Oia smscadedsgiieuie _ +13, 877 
Allowances 
Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 


lecrease (— 


| 
Total... coe $581, 610 $644, 941 $691, 893 | +$46, 952 
Justification | 
Post es » 139, 323 | 151,714 160, 761 
Quarters - . - 317, 145 360,770 | 396, 098 
Temporary lodging 35, 680 39. 245 41,822 
Separate maintenance , 212 6, WW 6, 0 
Marine guard 82, 250 87, 212 87, 212 


Post allowances are paid to those employees serving at posts with a cost of 
living higher than in Washington, D.C. The increase of $9,047 includes $2,465 
for adjusted lapse rates on positions established in 1960, $4,551 for price in- 
creases, $768 for new positions under political activities, and $1,268 for new 
economic positions. 
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Quarters allowances are paid to American employees leasing private quarters. 
The allowance covers rents and utility costs within prescribed rates. The in- 
crease Of $35,328 provides $2,500 for adjusted lapse rates, $5,650 for new posi- 
tions requested under political activities, $8,925 for the new employees under 
economic activities and $10,823 for price increases, and $7,430 for the hew 
consular employees. 

Temporary lodging allowances are paid to new arrivals at a post in lieu of 
quarters allowances for a period not to exceed 3 months. The increase in 1961 
provides for payment to five of the additional employees at an estimated cost 
of $280 each and $1,177 for price increases. 

Separate maintenance allowances are paid to those employees who are re- 
quired to maintain their families elsewhere than at the post of assignment, 
either for the convenience of the Government or because of adverse living 
conditions. 

Marine guard allowances are paid in accordance with the joint travel regula- 
tions to those marines assigned to the diplomatic and consular posts in the Far 
East area. 

The increase in allowances of $46,952 is comprised of the following: 


eiiestments to the Nabe... cok oo ec demmidions i nsec eb teceiahs +$4, 965 


Oversea wage and price increases ; — J asicnan +26, SOM 
Political activities (new positions) ye . +6, 978 
Eeonomic activities (new positions) i ; __.. +10, 748 
Consular activities (new positions) ’ ; ‘ se, “ty Pa 

Total peers aaa es _... +46, 952 


Ope rating expenses 


Estimate, Estimate, | tncrea e 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 | or 


| | Saat 


Total ’ $1, 284, 355 $1, 406, 060 $1, 508. 393 4+- $102, 333 
Justification 
| Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+ 
| Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 


decrease ( 


Administrative travel j $85, 216 $100, 780 $105, 680 +-$4, 900 
1959 1960 1961 Increase 
4 1 
decr ise 
rrip | Amount Prip | Amount | Trip | Amount 
| 
ee | | 
Consultation trips to United States 9 | $10,963 | 10 $13, 163 10 $13, 163 
Post-to-post detail 5 | 21, 278 rs 22, 478 3S 22, 478 
Regional conferences 
Chief of mission | 15 5, 311 18 6, 511 18 6, 511 
Con lar conference » 1. 300 - 1, 300 | 
Economic and labo 14 5, 18 14 5, 180 | 
Other travel within area 17, 4 | 52, 148 57, 048 | +-$4, 900 
Total 59 RH, 216 RA 100, 780 | RA 105, 680 | +4, 900 


Consultation trips to the United States are frequently necessary for chiefs of 
mission and other principal officers of Foreign Service posts in the more sensitive 
locations for discussions with the Secretary and other high level Department 
officials. These discussions permit the exchange of the most current, specific, 
and general types of information on particular problems in the Far East area 
which cannot be accomplished through formal written communications. 

Post-to-post details for Foreign Service officers and staff personnel for tem- 
porary assignments of short duration are mandatory in cases where illnesses, 
political crises, international conferences, etc., make it impossible for the exist- 
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ing staffs to accomplish normal functions. Also, such details are extremely de- 
sirable and productive from the standpoint of allowing officers the opportunity 
to obtain valuable information on political and economic problems which will 
give depth to their reporting and evaluation of the conditions in their respective 
areas. 

Chiefs of mission conferences are held for the dissemination and exchange of 
ideas for coordination of policy for the Far East area. Such conferences are 
held annually when circumstances permit. 

Regional conferences of economic, labor, consular, and other officers are held 
for discussion on matters of mutual interest as circumstances and occasions 
demand. 

Other travel within the area denotes temporary assignment within the conntry 
of assignment, and local travel of political, economic, consular, and administra- 
tive personnel as required and authorized by the principal officer in the country, 
The increase of $4,900 requested in this category for fiscal year 1961 consists 
of the following amounts by activity: 


Adjustments to base co $1, 000 


Political activities (new positions) _—__- 1, 500 
Economie activities (new positions) 1, GOO 
Consular activities (new positions) , 800 
~oteal.-= leas ‘ 7 4, 900 
Official residence expenses: 
Actual, 1959___- peers? ec $71, 469 
Estimate, 1960 . ss Th, 700 
Estimate, 1961 aaa ; . 76,200 
Increase or decrease peck ore L500 


Section 902 of the Foreign Service Act as amended by Publie Law S28 (84th 
Cong.) authorizes reimbursements to chiefs of mission, principal officers and 
principal officers and deputy chiefs of mission at selected posts for unusual ex- 
penses incurred in maintaining official residences in which they can extend hos- 
pitality to nationals of foreign countries, receive callers and offer the official 
entertainment required by them in the performance of their duties as chief 
representatives of the United States. 

The increase of $500 requested in 1961 is for placing the new post opened at 
Mandalay in 1960 on an annual basis. 


Building operating expen 


I E nate I 
Actual. 1959 1960 1961 | 0 

ecrease - 
03 + J ’ 149 
O05 Re 97 ) 02 
07 M t "i n pa t sf On ) 7. 623 

OR Fr ( » 
Os M é RR] 
I RAR { 
{ 164 « ”) 122 


This estimate includes expenses for rents and utility services, maintenance 
and upkeep of buildings, fuel and replacement of equipment in short-terin Gov- 
ernment-leased buildings. Normally an employee is provided with a quarters 
allowance which is based on average rental cost for suitable housing at the post. 
Where this is not possible due to unavailability of housing or to exorbitant rates, 
the Government endeavors to furnish adequate housing through official leases, 
purchase or construction. 

The net increase of $13,922 is attributed to the following activities: 


Adjustments to the base_ 5 $20, 494 
Overseas wage and price increases___-_- }-23, 363 
Political activities (new positions) ; 3, 429 
Economic activities (new positions) }-3, 339 
Consular activities (new positions) ‘ +4, 285 
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Communications (paid in field) 


| ae Sead (es 
| Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
| Actual, 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | or 
| | | decrease (—) 
- _ — - —_ _ 
03 Unaccompanied pouches $49, 934 | $52, 456 | $56, 695 +, 239 
04 Telegrams 7 72, 401 | 76, 059 | 82, 213 +6, 154 
04 Telephone and postage = 58, 089 | 61, 029 | 65, 957 | +4, 928 
Total. - =i SRP sect 180, 424 189, 544 204, 865 +15, 321 
| | 


This estimate provides for telegraphic and unaccompanied pouch service to 
Washington and other Foreign Service posts, postage, telephone installation and 
toll charges and rental charges for switchboards. 

This estimate provides for a net increase of $15,321 as follows: 


NNT TR iN i a hc Seeds ged ocean testo eaten potas), 
Oversea wage and price increases aims tuteriia ashe eed cecddaas iectasesiii anim donegeils 
Political activities (new positions) ______.--__--__-_______ mn antiienitaiesiigeag.. eee 
Economie activities (new positions) _._._._.._-___-_____----_--__-_-___.... +1, 765 
Consular activities (new positions) __--~~- a ni cai sia tac ies Nlaemarstsiad +802 
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Automotive operating expenses 


| Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 

Actual, 1959 } 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
03 Freight and cartag¢ $3, 698 $3, 886 $4, 200 +-$314 
07 Maintenance and repair service 12, 946 13, 599 14, 698 +1, 099 
O& Parts, fuel, ete ce 60, 738 63, 812 68, 970 +5, 158 
Potal “ sisted 77, 382 81, 207 87, 868 | +6, 571 


This estimate provides for gas, oil, tires, spare parts, and maintenance for 
passenger and nonpassanger carrying vehicles. 

The net increase of $6,571 requested for automotive operating expenses is 
attributable to the following activities: 
Adjustments to the base____--_- 
Oversea wage and price increases 
Political activities (new positions) ___ 


~------------- ; +$482 
+4, 300 


wine nde Se dati etalint an ee Ge +688 
Economic activities (new positions) _—___ sd matin cai pl dada +757 
Consular activities (new positions) _—...._______ +-344 
rotal 6, 571 
Contractual services and miscellaneous expenses 

Estimate, Estimate Increase 

Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease ) 
i «Othe ntractual services $49, 986 $52, 362 $56, 762 +, 400 
07 Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 100 33, 100 
1 Grant ubsidies, and contributions 148, 582 148, 9&8 150, 528 +1, 540 

13° Refunds, awards, and indemnities 205 ie 205 

Assessment 494 106 514 +18 
( ] 199, 267 202, 051 241, 109 +-39 OAS 


The estimate for contractual services and miscellaneous expenses provides 
for repairs to househoud and office furniture and equipment in Government 
buildings under short-term lease, translating services, packing and crating, legal 
fees, gratuities to local employees as dictated by local custom, tort claims, as- 
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sessments, payment of the Government’s share of insurance premiums 
(FEGLI), and the Government’s contribution to the civil service retirement 
fund. 

The above increase provides for activities as set forth below: 
Adjustments to the base___----_------ MS RE ene sine ; + $452 
Wage and price increases__-_ 2, 44 


ss ieee eee — a To, (0) 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act__._------------------ _. +33, 100 
Political activities (new positions) ...............-.........- Shien +1, 32 
Economic activities (new positions) _-_-.._..---------- as +836 
Consular activities (new positions) .....----------- ca +577 
SI cies MS ei ee ees Sa _ +39, 058 
Supplies and equipment 

— _ - — ae - - = - — — 
| | Increase (+ 

Actual, 1959 Estimate, Estimate, | or 
1960 1961 | decrease (+ 
03 Transportation of things et = $24, 376 | $26, 849 $31, 163 +$4, 314 
06 Printing and reproduction. -.-. camel 11, 025 11, 552 12, 523 +97] 
O08 Supplies and materials seaguivnels 112, 230 117, 549 27, 435 9, S86 
09 Equipment---..-_-- e pela teenies 111, 765 136, 170 143, 060 +6, 8K 
a al areal 259, 396 292, 120 4,18 22, 061 





This item includes costs for the purchase, packing, crating, overseas freight 
and local cartage of official supplies and equipment, security equipment, Marine 
guard clothing and for household furnishings of staff quarters held under Goy- 
ernment short-term leases not provided for from foreign building operation 
funds. 

The estimate for supplies and equipment provides for an overall increase of 
$22,061 as follows: 


Adjustments to the base__ a , _.. —S18, 077 


Wage and price increases__.__________-_ eS ee _... +14, 416 
Political activities (new positions) —_~ ‘ 1-9, 23 
Sconomic activities (new positions) 2 3 +-9, 788 


Consular activities (new positions) —_- Aste ore +-6, 708 


os |. 22, 061 


Mr. Rooney. You have a general statement, Mr. Secretary ? 
Mr. Parsons. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Parsons. Thank you, sir. I am told it is customary when an 
officer appears before you to testify for the first time to give a brief bio 
graphical sketch. 

My name is James Graham Parsons. I was born in New York 
City in 1907. I am a graduate of Yale College, I also studied at 
the New York University Business School. 

I went abroad in 1932 as secretary to Ambassador Grew in Japan. 
After 4 years there I qualified as a Foreign Service officer under the 
usual competitive examinations. 

Since then I have served abroad at Havana, Cuba: Mukden, Man- 
churia; Ottawa, Canada; Vatican City; New Delhi; Katmandu; 
Tokyo again from 1953 to 1956 as deputy chief of mission; and Vien- 
tiane, Laos, as Ambassador from 1956 to 1958. I have also been to a 
number of international conferences including NATO. I have served 
four times in the Department. This last time I was brought back 
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from Laos to be Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs 
in February of 1958. I succeeded Mr. W alter Robertson as Assistant 
Secretary on July 1 last year. I am also a graduate of the National 
War College. 

Mr. Chairman, may I proceed with my statement ? 

Mr. Rooney. Please do. 

Mr. Parsons. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to discuss the Far East area and the appropriation which 
we seek for the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs for fiscal year 1961. 

The area with which we in FE deal extends from Japan and Korea 
on the northeast through China and southeast Asia as far as Burma 
on the west and down through the Southwest Pacific archipelagos of 
the Philippines and Indonesia to Australia, New Zealand, and the Pa- 
cific Islands. Well over one-third of all the people on earth live in 
this area, over 650 million in Communist China, North Vietnam and 
North Korea and 350 million in 13 countries of the free Far East. 
The central fact of Red China is a constant preoccupation for all these 
countries as indeed it is for us and anyone concerned with the Far 
Kast. 

AREA PROBLEMS 


The free Far East is not a compact or well knit area in the sense 
that Western Europe may be said to be, and there are here and there 
local animosities and problems going way back to precolonial days. 
In postwar Europe our task was to help with rehabilitation of highly 
developed nations. In the Far East, in contrast, the task is not re- 
habilitation but creation, helping new or war-torn nations to build 
their national life and institutions based on their own cultures and 
history. These countries are in essence a series of islands and pen- 
insulas disposed in an are around the central mass of Communist 
China. Given the central position and power of the latter, it is obvi- 
ous that there is a serious imbalance between the free Far East and 
the Communist Far East. In the face of this imbalance and of the 
demonstrated aggressiveness and stated objectives of Communist 
China, there is need for some countervailing presence to make possible 
the survival of the free Far Eastern nations. It is primarily the 
United States which has met this need. 


POLICY OBJECTIVES 


Our objective in the Far East is not merely to deter and, if need be, 
counter further aggression by Red China, although that is essential 
to the hard-won independe nce of these countries and to a maintenance 
of the present balance. In our own broad self-interest, our objective 
includes the affirmative goal of strong and free nations with self-sus- 
taining economies, stable social systems and friendly, mutually advan- 
tageous relations with the United States. These affirmative goals, dif- 
ficult as they may be in some respects, are complementary to those of 
these nations themselves. Time, plus much else, will be needed to 
achieve them and time is what our Far Eastern policy has gained to 
date. How we use that time is all important. If we use it well, it will 
be on our side and not on that of the Communists who are working 
along lines contrary to fundamental attributes of human nature. 
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Our presence in the Far East and our policy have been and are ex- 
pressed through our system of collective security treaties, our defensive 
base system, our support of local conventional military forces, our 
efforts to contribute to economic and social development in the area 
and our friendly interest in these people as people, not as mere pawns 
in the cold war. I venture to say that nowhere else is the presence, 
prestige, and power of the U nited States so vital to the deterrence of 
aggression and the maintenance of freedom. A major failure or re- 
verse here could have most serious effects on the balance of power 
locally, perhaps globally, and hence on our own national security. ] 
should add that there is no other present major source of strength to 
correct the imbalance between the Communist and non-Communist 
Far East, although we seek to associate our efforts with those of other 
free countries and with the United Nations. 

All of this places pon our Ambassadors specifically and our For- 
eign Service establishments generally a very heavy responsibility, not 
only for the development of mutually helpful relationships but also 
for coordination of the American effort, for policy recommendation 
plus the classical functions of negotiation, reporting, and representa- 
tion, to say nothing of consular and other important, though less con- 
spicuous, functions. These then are the basic purposes which our 
establishments in the Far East are dedicated to serving and for whose 
support in fiscal year 1961 we seek the sums requested. 

| would now like to tell you briefly in broad outline how we fared in 
1959 and how we view 1960. As this is the turn of the decade, I will 
also contrast the situation In our area now as compared with 10 years 
ago. I will not dwell on individual country situ: tions, but following 
this prepared statement I should like, if agreeable to you, to discuss 
several situations off the record plus any others of a sensitive nature 
which may interest members of the committee. 


SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST IN 1959 


In 1959 our relations with the countries of the Far East improved 
both as a consequence of our acts and attitudes and those of the 
Chinese Communists. The behavior of the latter in the Taiwan Strait 
in late 1958, their suppression of the Tibetan people, their further en- 
slavement of their own people through the commune system, and their 
overbearing attitude toward Asian nations whose friendship they 
freely cast away, all contributed to this trend. Our own positive sup 
port and our evident intent to stand by our commitments have also 
been a major factor. It is our view that the nations of the area have 
come to discriminate increasingly between the motivations of - 
United States and those of Communist China. Having noted our 1 
action to Communist probes in the area, they appreciate that we not 
only intend to stand by our commitments, but are able to act t swiftly 
and effectively. Since the Taiwan Strait crisis there has been greater 
understanding on the part of free Asian nations of the relationship 
of our China polic, y to the Far East as a whole and of the importance 
of the United States to their national security 

Unfortunately these favorable trends were not accompanied by any 
lessening of the threat to the peace and security of the area. Indeed, 
despite accumulating evidences of strain and difficulties in production 
and distribution, Red China’s military and industrial power increased. 
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Also, again despite increasingly frequent evidences of differences of 
tactics and attitudes on the part of the two major participants, the 
Sino-Soviet alliance must be assumed to be holding firm. 

In 1959 the Far East was again troubled by a Communist probe, this 
time in Laos. During this elusive and difficult crisis our own efforts 
were supplemented by useful consultations with our allies, particularly 
those in SEATO, and by the quick and responsive presence of the 
United Nations. Many difficult and delicate problems remain in Laos 
and elsewhere in southeast Asia, but the fact that the problem in Laos 
was so widely publicized has in itself made Communist probes more 
difficult and perhaps less attractive to the Chinese C ommunists and 
their associates. T'wo helpful byproducts of the Laos crisis were a 
greater realization of the significance and potential of SEATO, which 
organization continued to make progress, and the effort of the United 
Nations Secret: iry General to find a means of aiding Laos on a con- 
tinuing basis. During the year we never ceased to press the Com- 
munist Chinese Ambassador at Warsaw to renounce the use of force 
and to release the American prisoners still held hostage, but no prog- 
ress was achieved. There thus continues to be a marked dissonance be- 
tween the words of the Soviet leaders who speak of “peaceful compe- 
tition” and those of their Communist Chinese partners which con- 
tinue to be bellicose. 


SUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATION OF TREATY WITH JAPAN 


On the positive side, I should like to note especially the negotiation 
of a long-term treaty of mutual security and cooperation with Japan 
which was signed here in Washington last month. This negotiation, 
entered into 15 months earlier on the initiative of the Japanese, had as 
its objective the elimination of any remaining vestiges of the postwar 
occupation era and the placing of our relationship on a plane of com- 
plete equality and partnership. Over the years a number of other 
issues with Japan were solved or set on the road to solution. Thus 
it may fairly be said, assuming ratification of the treaty by both coun- 
tries, that there is the prospect of a new and mutually useful relation- 
ship with this thriving and vital nation. We may note as significant 
that Japan, on an area less large than California, has created the 
fourth industrial complex of the world and on a private enterprise 
basis. 

REVIEW OF THE PAST DECADE IN THE FAR EAST 


Looking further back to the beginning of the decade, we may con- 
trast the aggression in Korea, the war in Indochina, Communist 
insurrections and terrorism in the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia and 
Burma with the relative calm and stability of today. There were few 
some years ago who thought with us that independence could be 
preserved in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, but it has been, through 
the efforts of these countries and the he Ip ot others, most partic ular ly 
ourselves. Since 1955 the Communists have made no further gains 
of territory and peace of a sort exists in the Far East even tl] hough 
Communist Quns continue to fire at () uemoy intermitte ntly and Com- 
munist intrigue never ceases. Thus the f 950’s have been a decade of 


survival and limited consolidation. Tlowever, in the case of the 


divided countries, there is as yet no visible solution to the problem of 
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national unity, an objective which we support, as always, by means 
other than the use of force. But we can regard with admiration the 
staunchness and vigor with which Vietnam, the Republic of Korea, 
and the Republic of China have carried on under their determined 
leadership. Our ties with all three continue to be close and mutually 
beneficial. 

THE YEARS AHEAD IN THE FAR EAST 


In the years ahead mere survival will not be adequate in the eyes 
of our Far Eastern friends. We must increase the effectiveness of 
our aid and other operations, particularly in the southeast Asian 
area. Policywise it is our view that the attitude that we have taken 
these past years in standing firm against aggression or the threat 
thereof from Communist China has proved itself. Given the unwil- 
lingness of the Chinese Communists to renounc e the use of force or 
to conform their standards to those of the United Nations, given 
their repeated declarations that the Cinited States must leave the 
Western Pacific, given the favorable trends in the free Far East which 
I described earlier, we see no basis for any far-reaching changes in 
our Far Eastern policy although we must be alert to any constructive 
opportunities. 

There is in the Far East no development comparable to the groping 
at the other end of the Evrasian land mass for some better means of 
communication, for some movement toward what has been described as 
coexistence. Indeed, we have seen in varying degree in all the coun- 
tries of the free Far East apprehension lest steps, taken in our un- 
remitting search for a decent peace, be the precursor of some form 
of compromise with the Chinese Communists, who for their part seek 
no compromise whatever with us. Accordingly, in the Far East 
we will be concerned with assuring that the efforts being made to 
achieve a detente with the Soviet Union will not unsettle and un- 
balance the Far Eastern region where in 1960 the situation is so 
much more promising than appeared possible only a few years ago. 
In our view the maintenance of our effort and our basic polici ies in 
the Far East, and thus of the belief on the part of the countries there 
that they can count on us in the face of Communist threats, are es- 
sential to continued relative success in 1960 and after for us and for 
the free Far East. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Given the difficulty of our task, we seek for our Washington bureau 
and our Foreign Service posts personnel of the highest quality we 
can find and in sufficient number. We are not asking for any increase 
in our Washington staff this year. For the Foreign Service we are 
asking 21 new American and 29 new local Apecaig' Our estimates 
provide for an organization of 599 American and 752 local positions 
at 37 posts throughout the Far East area at a total cost of $8,576,540 
during fiscal year 1961. These totals represent a dollar increase of 
$4: 31,873, partially offset by $64,935 in savings and nonrecurring costs. 


OPENING OF POST AT MANDALAY 


We are not requesting authority to open any new posts during 
fiscal year 1961. In the 1960 appropriation this committee and the 
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Congress authorized the opening of one post, Mandalay, Burma, which 
we originally expected to open on approximately January 1 and later 
planned to open May 1. Although we are not now in a position to 
confirm that it will be opened then, the money budgeted for this post 
has not been diverted elsewhere. 

I hope we will be able to satisfy this committee and the Congress 
that the positions and funds we are requesting are necessary to realize 
our objectives in the Far East area. Unless you prefer otherwise, I 
would be grateful for the opportunity to go off the record now to 
discuss several delicate situations in our area and to answer as best 
I can any sensitive questions either about individual countries or our 
overall problems. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Secretary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Parsons. Here in this country there has been a good deal - 
questioning and disquiet from time to time over the fact that in area 
of Asia, including parts of the Far East, democracy did not seem 4 
be doing very well and that in country after country constitutional 
regimes were being replaced by military-type governments, some- 
times out-and-out dic tatorships. 


RETURN TO AN ELECTED GOVERN MENT IN BURMA 


As you know, in Burma the army under the leadership of General 
Ne Win came to be in charge of the Government something like 15 
months ago. This change of government was arranged with the then 
Prime Minister, as I rec all, and it was approved by the Parliament of 
the country. 

It is interesting to observe that in this election, which was held at 
the desire of the present Prime Minister, General Ne Win, who wished 
his country to return to an elected government, complete order pre- 
vailed and that the former Prime Minister, Mr. U Nu, has won with 
avery large majority. Although not all the constituencies have been 
heard from yet, he appears to have won about 160 out of the 200 
seats thus far decided. 

This means that in an important new country of the Far East we 
are seeing a return to constitutional, democratic government. 

Moreover, Mr. U Nu will come in with such a majority that he will 
not, as before when he was last Prime Minister, have to depend upon 
the collaboration of the Nation Union Front, which was largely con- 
trolled and manipulated by people thought to be Communists. The 
NUF has won virtually no seats during this election. 

So a very interesting period of stewardship on the part of the 
Burmese Army has come to a close, with considerable credit to the 
leaders of the army and to the civilian elements who are now taking 
over their former functions. We hope that this will be a good augury 
for other countries of the Far East where democracy, as we know it, 
isnecessarily in a rather early stage. 

That is all I have to say on that, Mr. Chairman. 
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SAVINGS IF CONSULATE AT MANDALAY IS NOT OPENED DURING 
YEAR 1960 


FISCAL 


Mr. Rooney. It may very well be that this consulate at Mandalay 
will not be opened at all in the current fiscal year; is that so? 

Mr. Parsons. That is quite possible. Rather, it is likely. 

Mr. Roonry. You say the money budgeted for this post has not been 
diverted elsewhere ? 

Mr. Parsons. That is right; it has not been diverted. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that this money would be per- 
mitted to lapse into the Treasury on June 30? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The amount is how much? 

Mr. Crockett. $62,371 was the full budgeted amount for 1960, 
Some small part of that may have been spent in preparation, but that 
was the 1960 budgeted item. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is in this budget for 1961 for the consulate 
at Mandalay ? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. $50,933 in the 1961 budget. 


ALLEGED SAVINGS 


Mr. Roonry. At page 8 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you refer 
to savings of $64,935. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you save that amount of money ? 

Mr. Parsons. That represents three items. One is savings from 
rentals as a result of completion of a staff residential building in 
Seoul, Korea. 

Mr. Crockett. This represents the same thing that 

Mr. Rooney. Not savings? 

Mr. Crockett. Transfer to another appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. I suspected that. The word looks good in the state- 
ment. Partially offset by $64,935. Are there any savings at all in 
that ? 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you this is not a word 
used to mislead the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. I assume the Secretary wrote his own statement and 
didn’t use your scenario writer. I did not think the Secretary's 
statement was as dramatic as the previous area statements. 

Mr. Crockett. This is a standard word we used all through the 
preparation of this budget and taking reductions as the base. It isa 
word we will not use again unless it is a real savings to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Roonry. The only real savings I have come across so far is 
this money with regard to Mandalay. 

Mr.-Crockerr. Which may not be saved if it opens. 

Mr. Rooney. We are agreed it is unlikely to open. 

Mr. Parson. It is unlikely. It is possible. 





U.S. REACTION TO COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 
At page 4 of your statement you say : 


Having noted our reaction to Communist probes in the area, they appreciate— 
meaning the countries in this area— 
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that we not only intend to stand by our commitments but are able to act 
swiftly and effectively. 

What did you have in mind when you read that sentence ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. I had in mind the experience during and after the 
Quemoy Strait crisis and also the difficulties in Laos this past summer. 
I would like to elaborate on that a little off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, I certainly would be interested. I did not know 
we acted swiftly and effect ively anywhere in that area, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. You ask for 50 additional positions, do you ? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. These would cost $326,084. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, with the increase in operating costs included. 
Mr. Roonry. None of these positions are for new posts? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir, they are not. 

Mr. Rooney. These : are for present activities, are they ? 


Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir, the new positions for Mandalay we covered 
last year. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR MANDALAY 


Mr. Rooney. Out of this $326,084, would you give me again the 
figure that pertains to Mandalay, Mr. Johnstone? 

Mr. Jounsrone. The figure on Mandalay is $50,933, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. This $326 084 j is over and above that $50,933, is it ? 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Y es, sir, that is right. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR ADJUSTED LAPSE RATE 


Mr. Rooney. Now tell us about this adjusted lapse rate you have at 
page 161. 

Mr. Jounstone. Mr. Chairman, this adjusted lapse rate is because 
of the post in Mandalay. We had planned on putting three Americans 
and six local positions at that post. In addition to that, it takes care 
of annual costs for some five additional American and three additional 
local positions we had established during the fiscal 1960 year. That 
isa carryover into 1961 for the entire year. 

Mr. Rooney. Again, Mr. Crockett, at page 160 we find the word 
“savings,” referring to ‘building operating expenses. 

Mr. Crockxerr. Yes, sir, Mr. ‘Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the same thing ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The bulk of the requested additional funds for quar- 
ters allowance is for new personnel requested in this appropriation ? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, that is right, sir; new personnel and full-year 
cost for the personnel put on the payroll in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Secretary and gentlemen. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 18, 1960, 
Bureau or Inrer-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


ROY R. RUBOTTOM, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

JACK A. HERFURT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTER. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

BENJAMIN E. NINDEL, CHIEF, POST MANAGEMENT BRANCH, 
BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

The next item in the budget of the Department of State for salaries 
and expenses is entitled “Bureau of Inter-American Affairs.” It ap- 
pears beginning at page 192 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $11,540,106, which would be an in- 
crease of $409,571 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal 
year, all of which increase of $409,571 is in the Foreign Service, 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 192 through 231-C 
of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


BuREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, DOMESTIC 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Positions Annual rate | Other 
expense 
Available 1960, base for 1961, and estimate for 1961 122 $1, O11, 935 $40, 115 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTION 


The Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, under the direction of the Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, is responsible for the general conduct of 
foreign relations with the countries within the area of Middle America and 
South America. The Bureau directs the operations of 20 missions, 2 consulates 
general, 29 consulates, and 21 consular agencies in Latin America. The Bureau 
also maintains and supervises relationships with foreign missions in the United 
States representing countries within its regional jurisdiction. 

Office of the Assistant Secretary: This Office provides the executive direction 
and management for the Bureau. 


Office of East Coast Affairs: This Office is responsible for the conduct of ° 


foreign relations with the countries of Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

Office of West Coast Affairs: This Office is responsible for the conduct of for- 
eign relations with the countries of Bolivia, Chile, Columbia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

Office of Central American and Panama Affairs: This Office is responsible 
for the conduct of foreign relations with the countries of Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

Office of Caribbean and Mexican Affairs: This Office is responsible for the 
conduct of foreign relations with the countries of Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and Mexico. 
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Office of Inter-American Political Affairs: This Office is responsible for area- 
wide matters concerning inter-American organizations, labor, and special po- 
litical activities. ; q 189 ; . 

Office of Inter-American Regional Economic Affairs: This Office is responsible 
for areawide matters concerning economic development, commodities and com- 
mercial policy, financial and technical assistance, security, transport and com- 
munications, and military liaison. __ Ate iy ‘ 

The Latin American area was the scene of many significant political, social, 
and economic developments during 1959; some sweeping in their implications, 
and some of lesser importance but all of deep interest to the United States. The 
year’s events placed an especially heavy burden on the Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, requiring not only direct action but extensive policy formation and 
review. a 

Major attention was focused early in the year upon the events in Cuba, where 
a revolution brought to power the regime of Fidel Castro. The establishment 
and conduct of relations with this new Government and the framing of our 
policies toward it imposed heavy demands on the personnel of the Bureau. 
During the year, Cuban-United States relations were subjected to considerable 
strain and required steadily increasing attention by the Bureau. 

Political tension in the Caribbean area was an ever-present factor with ten- 
sions highest at midyear. Not only have there been persisting “war of nerves” 
activities, but Panama, Nicaragua, Honduras, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
and Paraguay have seen attempts to overthrow the Governments in power. In 
the cases of Panama, Nicaragua, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic there were 
invasions by forces formed outside the borders. Typical of the increasing level 
of activities by the Organization of American States this year was its action 
in the problem of Caribbean tensions. The Inter-American Peace Committee, 
chaired by the U.S. Ambassador to the OAS, has been engaged in gathering 
evidence and in studying the problem since September. Active U.S. participa- 
tion in the work of the group has inevitably brought increased work to the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

The year also saw other OAS activities calling for attention by the Bureau. 
Preparations had to be carried out for the Fifth Meeting of Consultation of 
American Foreign Ministers in Santiago, Chile, during September. The Bureau 
was given heavy responsibilities in connection with the participation in this 
meeting of the Secretary of State and of the Assistant Secretary. for Inter- 
American Affairs and for the carrying out of the important role of the United 
States at that conference. 

The Bureau took an active part in the drafting and negotiation of the Antarec- 
tica Treaty during October and November 1959. 

Commodity problems played an important part in the events of the area 
during the past year, necessitating close coordination by the Bureau with other 
interested U.S. agencies in formulating national policies on these items. An 
important development was the U.S. part in bringing about more effective co- 
operation among the coffee-producing nations of not only Latin America but 
other areas in attempts to ameliorate production and marketing problems of 
that commodity. The Bureau also took an active position in international dis- 
cussions covering other commodities important to the trade of the hemisphere. 
Decisions of basic economic policy were negotiated in the extensive meetings 
of the Committee of Twenty-one both in Washington and Buenos Aires. The 
so-called country studies recommended by the Committee of Twenty-one were 
started by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council during 1959 and 
are designed to facilitate the planning of economic programs to aid in the 
development of the area and require considerable participation by the Bureau as 
the agency primarily responsible for our active position in IAECOSOC. 

The Bureau was also required to take decisive action following a sharp dete- 
rioration of relations between Panama and the United States growing out of 
matters relating to the Canal Zone. Extensive consultation was carried out 
with the Department of Defense and with the White House from October through 
December. The Bureau was primarily responsible for the preparation of the 
special mission by Under Secretary Livingston Merchant to Panama following 
the anti-U.S. demonstrations on November 3, as well as for the extensive fol- 
lowup on this crucial problem. 

The 11th Inter-American Conference, scheduled for Quito, Ecuador, early in 
1960 demanded wide preparations. Not only was it necessary to prepare U.S 


positions on the agenda items for the use of the delegation to the Conference 
but the Bureau's Office of Regional Political Affairs had the responsibilty of 
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clearing these positions and coordinating the active part this Government was 
to play at the Conference. 

Throughout the year there were also significant developments in many in- 
dividual countries of Latin America, all requiring energetic response and for- 
ward-looking policy formation. 

ARA is not requesting increases in its domestic staff or other domestic ex. 
penses for fiscal year 1961. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 


——————.» 


Estimate, 1961 











Num- Annual Num- | Annual Num- | Annual 
ber rate ber rate | ber rate 
- 
Office of Assistant Secretary --.. 44 | 338, 899 | 46 347, 950 16 347, 950 
Office of East Coast Affairs i 16 136, 435 16 136, 830 16 | 136, 830 
Office of West Coast Affairs 12 | 105, 820 12 | 102, 735 | 2 102, 735 
Office of Central American and Pana- | | 
manian A ffairs___- | 13 | 115, 030 13 | 115, 910 13 115, 910 
Office of Caribbean and Mexican Affairs 14 | 117, 295 14 117, 300 14 117, 300 
Office of Inter-American Regional Politi- | 
cal Affairs. - | 13 | 115, 550 | 13 | 114, 615 13 114, 615 
Office of Inter-American Regional Eco- | 
nomic Affairs aaa 8 76, 960 8 76, 595 8 76, 595 
Total, Bureau of Inter-American | 
Affairs....... ceed icant aad 120 1, 005, 989 22 | ' 1,011, 935 22 1, O11, 935 
1 Includes 2 positions authorized for the National Commission for Organization of American States and 


the National Advisory Committee on Inter-American Affairs. 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations, I U object class 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate 











crease or 
aecreast 
Object classification + ais = 
Man-| Amount | Mar Amount | Man-) Amount | Man-!| Amount 
years year years year 
$1,073 | 01 | $1. P 
1 $3, 719 5, 242 l 242 
7. 207 7 FM 7 8 
l , pe nal ser "i 1.1 11. 1 ¢ 2 8 1 Q 
02 $4, 407 25, 948 25, 948 
03 n 
04 Ce I vice 
05 Ren il services 
06 Prin ind reproduction 
OF Othe ntr ual services 
07a Service performed by other 
agencies 
08 Supplic 1d materi r29 o 
09 Equi 4 
11 Grants, ind contribu 
tions 
13 Refunds, awards, and ir nni- | 
tie 
15 Taxe ind assessments s4 
Total, nonsalary obligatior 34, 790 26, 298 26}, 208 
Grand total, ot ations 15. 806 40,115 40.115 
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BurEAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, FOREIGN SERVICE 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Tee ooo 


Positions 





| Amount 
Americans | Locals Total 
nr it Soy an - .-.naccumabopnaiincnnnaakepetens 751 | 585 1, 336 $9, 984, 257 
Adjustments to the base: 
Savings in rentals as a result of availability of Government-| | 
US” ee a ec ieee EE Re —10, 200 
Non-recurring furniture and equipment-_-_............-.-.}------ = a | —7, 500 


Regular pay above 52-week base............-.__._.-._--- a oe oe. < aa 27 571 
Adjusted lapse rate_--. 


jhe inept ceeaapeniagkaseteaksitiesaegatetep aban in teat andi . +139, 499 
eee Rinceusiebes waseeebneLec etl saneaeais a idideiecscipaic’ +-94, 228 
Base for 1961.._......-- ci la A al as ae ies | 751 585 1, 336 10, 078, 485 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: 
Overseas wage and price increases_ 


142, 031 


| 
Opening new posts._.......- ‘ iti ae hae eka 12 ll 23 | 98, 621 
Political activities: Science ene — ale 2 . 2 18, 282 
Economic activities: 
i a tle ied alemdar igiben cinawe 1 8, 397 
Minerals. .....- ee ee ea Sa Se —— ] ‘ 1 9, 009 
Civil aviation. 5 iuctidemcihieasinaesdl iansenmiak 2 s 2 28, 760 
a, Se eating nuuehaaamiin 4 5 9 39, 305 
Administrative activities = aneihap died pice naminele 3 2 5 | 22, 066 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act eae nee ee ‘ate 43, 100 
Total, program increase.......... a ntuadlakte ascniideetiabitteshdithen 25 18 | 43 409, 571 
Total, appropriation estimate, 1961_.............-- ike 776 603 1,379 | 10, 488, 056 
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Adjustments to the base 


Savings in rentals as a result of availability of Government-owned 
facilities: Completion of new chancery in Quito in fiscal year 1961 
will produce nonrecurring cost of $10,200 

Nonrecurring costs for new positions, fiscal year 1960: Furniture 




















and 
OS Sa ee a ee ee ee a ee ae: —7, 500 
I A RO os csieties eouptepes shchiebuevessneinuberateite tramiisaes —27, 571 
Adjusted lapse rate: Amount required to place the new positions and 
programs established in fiscal year 1960 on a full-year basis: 
i Tc ar ate aaa dinat ah caibmsaaeniesamaie 65, 285 
I SS Oe 52, 654 
a a a i 251 
IRIE 0) Sigieacecediiaretiephcelasanet mio seeindevabenenesinigninnintenripn ss tinsisaenlant ponnns middie 14, 347 
Operating expenses: 
listenin an Mb tiniiiactigemastpennnnideiatied 47 
I haces csi poling es tichasbiomninconionighesn 1, 488 
Automotive operating....__.._.____---_- lai akdidainametcaetle 525 
CGMP CUIIOL GRO TRICCIIAMOOUE.... 5. on eee 3, 408 
I adam nena 1, 062 
a di iceaal ic tieenienianvepemeiniitieniobid +139, 499 
crake cll asc A pets acigiccia dias sacneesiamaiii asc accel eccirmeninee-incarietyintme eraion +-94, 228 
Oversea wage and price increascs 
I ara ete bs lessen onli $65, 347 
nn rT I cs ciomtemina. coer teneniniennmiony SRE Ss 413 
i a aac caniciciiominan ends ooriaeieraan in ch ae ainaibirseiehip caren 37, 296 
Operating expenses: 
Building operating expenses______.__-__-----~- ao 10, 445 
Communications_________ ee, eee - a ee 11, 062 
Automotive operating expenses______--_-~- Si caper gieriidieelininate mips imeoekascas’ 
Neen ee ee ee een aa iesteciadbums Gears tas oracle Senin 3, 581 
I nena dine nc Seabee Soiaparn as nent gin ornare 9, 989 
NN ele i candi tind hier eaieengpnnin monapisoan aventtee 142, 93 


The inflationary trend experienced in previous years in a majority of coun- 
tries throughout the area continued in fiscal year 1959. As in the past, the effect 
of this trend will be to increase the overall prices of goods and services. These 
increased costs are reflected in increased local wage scales and living costs; 
they are also evidenced in increased office and quarters cost, and a general rise 
in cost of other goods and services procured. 

Local salaries, which are based on the prevailing wage rates, have increased 
steadily over the past years and there is every indication that this trend will 
continue. During fiscal year 1959 local salary revisions were necessary in some 
10 countries, ranging from 8 percent in Guatemala to 35 percent in Bolivia and 
Chile. So far in fiscal year 1960, local salary revisions have been required for the 
posts in Uruguay, Brazil, Colombia, and Argentina; advice from other posts in 
the area indicate that seven additional countries will require wage scale adjust- 
ments before the end of fiscal year 1960. On the basis of this experience, it is 
expected that further increases will be required during fiscal year 1961 in the 
following countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, *araguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

This estimate provides for increased post and quarters allowances attributable 
to rising oversea costs. Costs for rents, utilities, communications, automotive 
supplies and equipment continue to rise consistent with the inflationary trend. 
No lessening in this trend is anticipated, and the estimate has been adjusted 
accordingly. 
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Opening new posts 





Ask 
Number Amount 
Americans (net salary) (Mazatlan 3, Oaxaca 3, Brasilia 6) Re ge tte tet 12 | $45, 573 
Locals (net salary) (Mazatlan 2, Oaxaca 2, Brasilia 7)-........----.--- | 1 | 12, 704 
Day ae Oneees OF GS-WEOR Danes t i545. 23S. 2255023 2. Sask Sis tg be inns cadet 412 


OR iid cLb's SN SG ep ntind 5-96 bal SOs nb sd gh5see qe -ewbodcenmanivapne A as tee 7, 330 
Operating expenses: 


Administrative travel - eee cage ata Labhcktandabveconsk 3 SA Sees 3, 300 
eee ennnOe 3 Saude cub 322iso. ah Oost i iJ. ib oe eh oie 2, 800 
a I a eed nc onbedshares=attreanoaseetannnwaees 6, 736 


Communications (field) - - nd ee : . = 5, 875 


Automotive operating expenses __.........-..--.-- Vi det dadussimakece . Bitlet. baal 663 
Dentractiel and Mmisceuerneous. ....- 2.2.2 ence bd ssc ens Lima eitinh duet nies 1, 897 
TAS RIE GNA 5 2 red onprensene neh -enepmenaerastasenenteobh |--------------| 11, 331 

ORE sunken bucdeudedacetlebaadl wee debetceantenae wna tab dnadadtehe 23 98, 621 


Mazatlan, three Americans, two locals 


A consulate is required at Mazatlan to give protection and welfare services to 
American citizens and to meet an increasing demand for nonimmigrant visas in 
the proposed consular district. 

The proposed consulate will give coverage to the entire Mexican State of 
Sinaloa, with a population estimated at 758,000. American tourist travel to 
Mazatlan is increasing at a rapid rate, with approximately 50,000 tourists ex- 
pected in 1959 and a much greater number expected in future years. An esti- 
mated 1,000 Americans reside in Sinaloa. In addition, about 40 U.S.-flag ships 
and 8 U.S. naval vessels call at the port annually. 

During recent years, Sinaloa has undertaken a formidable program of eco- 
nomic development. The growing importance of Sinaloa to the Mexican economy 
will stimulate investment of American capital and an increase of American 
tourists in the consular district. The demand for both commercial intelligence 
and protection and welfare services will continue to increase. 

It is proposed that the consulate be staffed by three American and two local 
employees. The American staff will consist of an FSO-4 consular officer, an 
FSO-8 vice consul, and an FSS-12 clerk-stenographer. This staff will provide 
economic and commercial reporting, in addition to protection and welfare 
services. 

Oaraca, three Americans, two locals 

A consulate is required at Oaxaca to provide protection and welfare services 
to American citizens who travel the 853 miles of the Pan-American Highway 
between Mexico City and the Guatemalan border. 

The proposed consulate will give coverage to two of the 29 sovereign Mexican 
States, Oaxaca and Chiapas, with a combined population estimated at 2,839,900. 
The city of Oaxaca has a population of approximately 155,000. 

The Organization of American States is moving forward with plans for the 
completion of the Pan-American Highway, the last remaining gap being a 
1,500-mile stretch in southern Panama and Colombia. The Mexican Tourist 
Department, a Government agency, estimates that 10,000 American tourists 
visited the Oaxaca-Chiapas area in 1958, that 20,000 will visit it in 1959, and that 
the number will increase by 100 percent annually for the next several years. 
There is already a pressing need for protection and welfare services in this 
area which the Embassy at Mexico City is unable to provide. 

It is proposed that the consulate be staffed by three American and two local 
employees. The American complement will consist .of an FSO-4 consul, an 
FSO-8 vice consul, and an FSS—12 clerk-stenographer. This staff is required 
= provide political and economic reporting and perform the necessary consular 

unctions. 


Brasilia, sir Americans, seven locals 


As the initial phase of its program to move the capital to Brasilia, the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil plans to transfer the Presidential Office and key staffs of the 
Cabinet ministries to this new site during the spring of 1960. Due to the 
expected lack of housing and working facilities to accommodate all employees 
of the Brazilian Government who will be involved, it is anticipated that the 
full move of the capital will take several years to complete. Accordingly it is 
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estimated that many functions and operations of the Brazilian Government 
will remain in Rio de Janiero for an indefinite period, at least until housing 
construction catches up with demand. 

We must schedule our organization and personnel requirements in line with 
the above basic assumptions. During the spring of 1960 three positions will be 
transferred from the Embassy at Rio to form the nucleus of the new mission, 
with additional staff to come as soon as office and living accommodations are 
available. Since space will not be available for rent, the Department through 
its FBO office is constructing on a priority basis a so-called staging building, 
to be completed by late 1960. At that time we must be prepared to staff the new 
mission with certain basic positions. The necessity to maintain in effect two 
Embassies for this transitional period of the new capital will prevent further 
positions being transferred from Rio. 

The new mission will have to assume the normal political functions at onee, 
While it is expected that most of the economic reporting and analysis will be 
continued in Rio, an officer will be required to report on developing conditions in 
the Brasilia area. A consular officer will be required to handle nonimmigrant 
visas, passport problems, notarial services, and to a limited extent protection 
and welfare cases. The administrative group will be required to keep the mis. 
sion functioning, with the full range of support services needed. The new city 
will undoubtedly lack many of the facilities required for regular operations, 
and the administrative unit will be called on to render all housekeeping services, 
For these activities the following additional positions will be required: 





Initial staff transferred from Rio, Additional staff required, fiscal year 























April 1960 1961 
Officers Clerks Locals Officers Clerks Locals 
a 2 1 1 l cots 
Eeonomic.__-- | 1 é 1 
Consular sini aint hacaie ened 7 1 1 
Administrative. .............. sate te ca | 2 | 5 
ete ..| 2 Fas ko. 5 | 1 7 
! 
Political activities 
Number | Amount 

Americans (net salary) (Lima 2) -_-- i aba mes 2 $10, 432 
Pay in excess of 52-week base._ ‘ — = i er 72 
Allowances... ak ae ad : saa wn 2, 495 

Operating expenses: 
Administrative travel. .........--- oe. uncebebteadl 2 2, 600 
Building operating expenses. -___....._.....-- pitti : ; 109 
Communications (field) . =i a oati 406 
Automotive operating expenses_____- ad i : 142 
Contractual and miscellaneous. --.-_- phais = ; ; 651 
Supplies and equipment..______.____--- : iden cee : / 1, 375 
Sh ctitbdcu ld cndbtnita dh bpcnlthnbds thie cist ietinaibamidains wi ; 2 18, 282 





Lima, one science officer, FSR-2 and one secretary FSS-11 

The new positions proposed for Lima, Peru, will be needed in 1961 because 
new scientific developments warrant coverage of the countries of the north and 
west coasts of South America. 

Scientific research is being done more actively in areas that are not primarily 
great centers of research but in which new and far-reaching discoveries may 
occur. This new post in the Southern Hemisphere will tap areas of scientific 
activity that cannot be carried out elsewhere, e.g., cosmic ray studies in the high 
Andes; meteorological studies of great value to airlines and to agriculture. 
Finally, satellite tracking will be done in these areas of the globe which are 
presently not covered. In all these scientific activities, it will be better to 
encourage, through a science officer, cooperation between the scientists of the 
area and those of the United States in order to provide both the information that 
we need and to strengthen local scientific resources for the long pull ahead. 
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Economic activities 





| 
| Number | Amount 
| 
: = = | 
Americans (net salary) (Asuncion 1, Mexico City 1, Caracas 2)_......-. sf 4 | $24, 685 
Ares CL Cl WUE DEED. 8 tice da cso yennsricibnghanrewnnnn pbnbubbiepamaaioiestl 154 
CRMIIG 50a pcicn a ceadsnevewenccenscesessussetspdsaknbetnuces seresronleratnnenneence , 08 
AMOWENCES. « . . 522 2-5 55 2+ - 005 - se eee e eee ene - +o eee ne--e- cme MB ieee Soe 12, 527 
Operating expenses: 

Pedministrative travel... ce aiik lial ira ives chp hicealoeiaataletea aad B RC satay a 2, 400 
Building operating expenses........................-......--- = eae : ° 210 
Communications (field). _.___- ee pao Sa : pts : eae =81 
Automotive operating expenses__........--- i Biol be rete es oa. Laat tat cute lel 276 
Contractual and miscellaneous. - - - SE rr aa es Dae tee 1, 724 
NN GRIT WRENN nag ios wwiewinewe enaanirennsmemennwsneansanmmnnn ze oe 2 711 

Ean a i a alle a ee 4 | 46, 166 


Asuncion, one commercial officer, FSO-4 

A commercial officer (FSO-4) is required for the Embassy at Asuncion, to 
enable the mission to devote adequate time to the commercial reporting and de- 
velopment activity. It is desired that trade promotion, investment and travel 
be developed in this area. Paraguay’s recent adoption of a free exchange rate 
system has resulted in increased commercial activity with the United States. 
There is a growing demand for reports on developments in the Paraguayan 
economy and trade opportunities. The increase in trade inquiries received from 
American businessmen, both personally and by mail, also requires more con- 
centrated attention by the Embassy. 
Mezico City, one minerals officer, FSR-38 

A minerals attaché (FSR-8) conversant with the technical aspects of the 
mining industry is required for Mexico City. Mexico produces 40 metals and 
minerals of which more than a dozen are of strategic importance to the industrial 
and security requirements of the United States. Aside from petroleum, pro- 
duction of which is a nationalized industry, these include copper, lead, zinc, 
manganese, antimony, mercury, molybdenum, cadmium, fluorspar, graphite, and 
sulphur, and a large amount of American capital is invested in their production. 
Unfortunately, the Government of Mexico does not officially compile complete 
data on a variety of industrial activities the scope of which is considerably 
greater than can be competently appraised by anyone except a professional 
mineral specialist. 


Caracas, one civil aviation attaché FSR-2 and one FSS-11 

A new position of civil aviation attaché (FSR-2) is required at Caracas. 
The position would be regional in nature, encompassing the entire area with the 
exception of Mexico. The duties would cover the whole range of responsibilities 
performed by the U.S. Government in the field of aviation except that of enfore- 
ing safety regulations. These would include the following: 

1. Maintaining continuous surveillance of civil aviation activities and 
needs in the assigned area including: ground facilities and services, opera- 
tion of commercial and private aviation enterprises, legislation and regula- 
tory enactments, organization of governmental civil aviation authorities: 
and existing or needed facilities for training foreign nationals in aviation 
specialties. 

2. Making periodic and special reports on matters pertaining to civil 
aeronautics. 

38. As required, arranging for, participating in, and assisting in the conduct 
of, meetings dealing with international aviation matters, including bilateral 
air transport and airworthiness agreements. 

4. Planning and coordinating with government and industry officials in 
the periodic visits of U.S. safety inspectors engaged in performing safety 
regulation activities. 

5. Providing advisory services as requested by U.S. air operations, air- 
craft and component manufacturers, and U.S. citizens, in the furtherance 
of U.S. air commerce and related trade opportunities within the assigned 
area. 

6. Serving as civil aviation advisor to each U.S. Embassy to which ac- 
credited. 
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7. Consulting with officials of countries within the assigned area on civil 
aviation matters of mutual interest to the United States and the particular 
country; providing or obtaining advisory opinions, official positions and 
recommendations on such matters, as required. 

A clerk-stenographer (FSS-11) is also required to provide the necessary 
clerical support. 


Consular activities 





Amount 














Americans (net salary) (Mexico City 2, Tijuana 1, Quito 1)_..___.-.-...----- 4 $11, 730 
Locals (net salary) (Mexico City 1, Caracas 2, Puerto la Cruz 1, San Pedro 
SRE Rcc nan eadibi’ eth high tgtastctaaharsnimpaienit saealaaiticicindasiindiiseneanes a nani 5 14, 285 
Pay in excess of 52-week base ____- CL ae eee sci IR i sii eatin inaaliecd 146 
ac elases se eeanlidstaveoemsleenteaina oe at oe 503 
PN Ee icc cetetiin enn ain rem garneNee pacieni dkatgemnipeemneel 5, 065 
Operating expenses: 
Le...) 120) di aienbseuushapenenkngeaoendiot ciahutia bitches 400 
Ne IRN CR OONIIR oo inn ccc no ocwks cede enendnessebbebedshe a 361 
Communications (fiela)_.........--..-.-.-.-.---- ia ah ated ot scenic 781 
Automotive operating expenses-___- ; xt ae d caval 275 
Se OED tak coe scuwetdecucdoabdsusebdbebcthsialieleocmmescoecses 1, 275 
Supplies and equipment--__..........----- ichlitiin tian piiiipeepinn 4, 484 
renee ee aan keene Ssceubncsenel 9 | 39, 305 





Consular workloads remain heavy throughout the area and it is certain that 
the demand for all types of consular services will continue upward in the future, 
The following positions are requested to fill specific needs at the posts indicated, 
and it is anticipated that with their approval the posts throughout the area 
will be equipped to handle the expected workloads promptly and efficiently: 


Mezico City, two consular officers, FSO-8, and one consular local 


Protection and welfare work continues to be a major problem in Mexico. 
The tourist traffic is steadily increasing each year as is the resident American 
population which is estimated to have increased 66 percent in the past 5 years 
and now numbers between 15,000 and 16,000. The protection and welfare unit 
of the Embassy operates under considerable pressure at all times. A reorgani- 
zation of the unit and its policies has been effected to provide quicker and more 
efficient assistance to American tourists in distress, and a regular schedule of 
visits to important cities and towns in the consular district to establish and 
maintain effective arrangements for assisting American citizens requiring aid 
has been instituted. An officer may be requested to attend an American citizen in 
distress in any one of these places at any time of the day or night, particularly 
Acapulco which is the largest and most popular and attractive resort in Mexico 
for Americans. No other function of the post is as vulnerable to publicity and 
bad public relations as the protection and welfare unit. The post, having 
exhausted all means available to it through reorganization to meet the increased 
demands for protection and welfare services, should in our judgment have an 
additional officer FSO-8 to assure prompt service to American citizens when 
requested. 

Notarial and citizenship services in all Mexico continue the steady rise that 
has been evident over the last several years. The workload of the Citizenship 
and Passport Unit has increased by 64.6 percent over the past 3 years. This has 
come about as the result of increased registrations of American citizens and a 
general increase in the number of citizenship services rendered. The present 
staff of the citizenship and passport unit is unable to properly serve American 
citizens desiring these services. It is not unusual for American citizens to wait 
over 2 hours before they can see an officer of the unit. To enable this unit to 
perform effectively and to render the type of service Americans expect and are 
entitled to receive, an additional consular officer, FSO-8, is required. 

A bilingual local clerk is also needed in the citizenship and passport unit to 
perform notarial services. 


Tijuana, one American consular assistant, FSS—11 

Tijuana is a border town pleasure center patronized by Americans largely from 
the southern California area. Over 10 million Americans crossed the border into 
Tijuana in 1958 and this figure will be surpassed in 1959. Because of such in- 
crease in traffic, the protection workload is mounting, particularly in aiding those 
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Americans who are imprisoned for various reasons. In connection with assist- 
ance to prisoners there is often involved a delicate public relations question. 
Not only must the consulate’s protection and welfare officers make certain that 
good relations are maintained with Mexican authorities and that American citi- 
zens are treated justly but they must often spend long hours out of the office in 
pehalf of an American prisoner to assure his rights are fully protected:- Special 
attention must also frequently be given to cases as a result of requests from 
Members of Congress or assertions of American press correspondents and radio 
and television commentators. To cover the protection and welfare unit of the 
consulate during the necessary absences of the unit’s two protection and welfare 
officers and to assure that prompt attention is given to American citizens who find 
themselves in difficulty, an additional consular assistant FSS-11 is required. 


Quito, one American consular assistant, FSS—11 


The consular workload has increased to the point where the addition of a con- 
sular assistant is required. This additional position will also provide the flexi- 
bility to the American staff needed from an efficiency and public relations point 
of view by relieving it of various routine and clerical functions. This employee 
would handle the classified material; do the classified typing and filing; prepare 
the various required consular reports; register American citizens and maintain 
the registration files; assist in the processing of citizenship cases and in other 
citizenship work in general. 


Caracas, two local visa clerks 


Two additional clerks are required to eliminate existing backlogs and maintain 
currency in clerical operations. One is needed for the mail and file room activity 
which has a backlog of 5,000 immigrant visa cases and 58 drawers of index cards 
to be screened. The monthly volume of incoming and outgoing mail and tele- 
grams ranges from 2,500 to 3,000 pieces. This unit also prepares telegrams and 
reviews and answers clearance requests from other posts. 

The other clerk is required to assist in the typing of immigrant visa applica- 
tions and the fingerprinting of aliens, between 20 and 25 of whom are delayed 
daily because of lack of staff to process their cases, and to help the cashier in 
the routine stamping and supplying of required information on visas issued. 


Puerto La Cruz, one local consular clerk 


The present staff of two local clerks is unable to perform the clerical duties re- 
quired by the steadily increasing demand for citizenship and visa services. Citi- 
zenship and nonimmigrant visa services have shot up substantially in the past 
several years, to the point where the existing staff cannot keep current. An addi- 
tional local is therefore required to assist in the ctizenship, visa, and protection 
and welfare functions and fingerprint immigrant visa applicants. 


San Pedro Sula, one local receptionist-clerk 


An additional local is required to perform the duties of receptionist-clerk. This 
employee would relieve the two local clerk-typists of the constant interruptions 
of a steady stream of visitors who call at the consulate throughout the day, in- 
cluding visa applicants; American citizens seeking passport, citizenship, protec- 
tion and welfare services; businessmen and others numbering 50 or 60 on many 
days; as well as many routine clerical duties. This additional help will enable 
the clerks to keep their typing on a current basis and will permit the American 
staff to concentrate on its substantive duties. 


Administrative activities 





Number | Amount 

Americans (net salary) (San Salvador 1, Caracas 1, Lima 1)-_.--__-- ‘ | 3 $9, 407 
Locals (net salary) (Montevideo 1, Mexico City 1) cae 2 2, 785 
Pay in excess of 52-week base. Re ae 7 > | 62 
Allowances... SE, OR ORE Soe ei a ae 4, 880 
Operating expenses: | 

Building operating expenses. _---- a ; a 244 

Communications (field) - : aaarewie 689 

Automotive operating expenses - - - : ama } 243 

Contractual and miscellaneous : : aenl 947 

Supplies and equipment iaienieg tap aesbig tas isibeaaang teat ‘ : | 2, 809 


Total. nal a Cunubebbditimawliadethind i . 5 | 22, 066 
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CLERK-STENOGRAPHERS, SAN SALVADOR ONE, CARACAS ONE, LIMA ONE 


A security problem exists in the administrative sections of our Embassies at 
San Salvador, Caracas, and Lima. At each of these posts there is no American 
elerk-stenographer to type, file, and distribute the classified material that daily 
passes through these sections. As a consequence, the administrative officer 
must distribute and maintain his own classified files and borrow an American 
clerk-stenographer whenever possible to type his classified communications, 
This situation requires the administrative officer to devote an inappropriate 
amount of his time to routine clerical duties when he should be free to direct 
his efforts to the more important managerial functions of his office. For these 
reasons an American clerk-stenographer is required at San Salvador, Caracas, 
and Lima. 


LOCAL VOUCHER CLERKS, MONTEVIDEO ONE, MEXICO CITY ONE 


The voucher workload and fiscal reporting requirements at Montevideo and 
Mexico City have increased to the point where the presently assigned staff is 
unable to keep current. Vouchers that should be expeditiously audited and paid 
are being delayed unreasonably. As a consequence, local merchants have ex- 
pressed concern over the delay in receiving payment rightly due them for goods 
and services rendered, and in some instances have refused to do business with 
the Embassies involved. This situation, besides creating an unfavorable public 
relations climate, will have, if allowed to continue, a deleterious effect on the 
Embassy’s procurement activities. To eliminate delay in processing vouchers 
and in the preparation of fiscal reports a local voucher clerk is required for 
Montevideo and Mexico City. 


Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
Amount 
. $43, 100 
It is estimated that implementation of provisions of the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382, in the inter-American area will 
cost $43,100 in the fiscal year 1961. 


Contractual and miscellaneous_ 


Obligations by object class 





Object class Actual, 1959 | Estimate, Estimate, 





| 1960 1961 

01 Personal services...........-......- $8, 232,370 | $8, 677, 255 $9, 051, 222 
02 Travel.____ nn eatakdiebbacemesdle ‘ --| 108, O85 98, 500 107, 200 
03 Transportation of things_______- 55, 935 41,919 46, 295 
04 Communication services peck baie 185, 425 198, 376 213, 74 
05 Rents and utility services = 237, 715 227, 228 231, 058 
06 Printing and reproduction __. d = 10, 235 10, 985 11, 828 
7 Other Contractual services.............._____ é 207, 444 322, 868 380, 587 

08 Supplies and materials..........___. 205, 537 200, 350 227, 745 
Pe eee cence 141, 276 20, 600 33, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_- 186, 074 176, 376 183, 927 
15 Taxes and assessments._..___..._______ 714 800 £00 
Total obligations___. : 9, 660, 810 9, 984, 257 10, 488, 056 
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Post inventory 












































at l | 
an Post | Actual, 1959 Estimate, | Estimate, 
| | 1960 | 1961 
ly 3 , cee ee Tes _ |} i ; 
er ales | | 
Embassies: 
= chica acca ancet aed cearocs tama aonnaaaemmowa 4 4 | 4 
18, Class 2 Br eg Ed damp ackiniemene 5 | 5 | 5 
‘te ee ee ea ciiéndcetasntboowdaes pe 3 4 | 4 4 
et Class 4 SORtceeEwhs SEeneksnendadatbactnesueeeduembet bs 7 | 2 a 7 2 i 
Se NE Se kitictaitn shah ba uedntnpiniwite deat di Wbei i’ Ablatens 20 20 | 1 20 
AS, Seeemnates general... ....5..........2.... a keh aie 2 2 2 
Consulates oasis ibiten aie toast ‘ >eed 29 29 31 
Consular agencies___-_--_-_- Se ee eee 21 | 21 21 
26. di cht icbaieieeitechadatbecenevanle 4cvavbenweae 72 | 72 | 74 
! 
nd 1 Posts at Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia counted as 1 Embassy. 
Is 
id Staffing summary by function 
»xX- i enenidiesinimmmment mentee — a iain i 
Mls a : ‘a7 
ith Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
4 | decrease (—) 
nie oe i Ee ee wn 
the Ba | Se 
Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-/ Annual 
PTs ber rate ter rate ber rate ber rate 
for jin scum scaesesichintoiie icecigdstt heist orn |————| ——| —_—_— 
Political activities: | 
American personnel - - -------| 168 |$1, 728, 293 72 |$1, 795,125) 176 |$1,829,986| +4 | +$34, 861 
Local employees-.. . 13 34, 527) 13 | 37, 467 13 | 40, 560 +3, 003 
nt Economic activities | 
American personnel sot .---| 160 | 1,307,076) 159 | 1,318,077; 164 | 1, 368, 081 +5 +50, 004 
LOO Local employees: .__-- -..-| 96| 225,312} 96] 244,490] 97] | 267,548) +1] +23, 049 
Consular affairs | | 
COS American personnel — 264 | 1,788,865) 272 | 1,845,549) 283 | 1,913,772) +11 +68, 223 
vill Local employees wan --| 269 560, 596} 277 | 630,314) 287 712, 112) +10 +81, 798 
Administrative services 
American personnel. - saistallt ee 817,540) 139 829, 690| 144 857.729) +5 +28, 039 
Local employees... -...-- a 182 | 336, 450; 182 365, 102) 189 410,791; +7 +45, 689 
Security activities | | 
American personnel : a 9 | 77, 065} 9 78, 210 9 78, 210 Soils wleheinsh lal 
Marine guards____- Mick Ol. oie Occ innbeel omekooe 
re, Building operating 
. American personnel. . ‘ Letiewchummece cee Riigmtie cS = os eihea a 
Local employees__- ot 17 22,559) 17 | 24, 480 17 26, 500}... _- +2, 020 
7) Total staffing | 
200 American personnel .-| 740 | 5,718,839) 751 | 5,866,651) 776 | 6,047,778) +25 | +181, 127 
5, 205 Local employees... ..- ...| 577 | 1,179,444) 585 | 1,301,862) 603 | 1, 457,511) +18 | +155, 649 
s, 704 a Be eo ! 
|, 058 
|, 828 
), 587 
r, 745 
3, 600 
3, 927 
£00 
8, 056 
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Differentials 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
Total differentials.____._- a J $190, 450 $187, 000 $188, 452 +$1, 452 
Justifications: 
Hardship post_--- eo a‘ 124, 106 125, 000 126, 452 +1, 452 
Chargé d’Affaires._...._ pa 21, 569 22, 000 22, 000 és é 
Nightwork- ix Sarionun: angeles 38 ol | oe ‘ li eens 
Overtime. - - iethesbatadhtiveaah ae - 44, 737 40, 000 40, 000 | a cienteenneii sa 
Computation of hardship post differential for 1961 
Number of | Total annual Percent Total per 
Number of posts employees salary differential annum 
differential 
, : \ ate 26 $191, 880 25 $47, 970 
1. aaa 16 115, 878 20 23, 176 
9. ae bok embeda 77 535, 160 15 80, 27 
3. ae ihe intact nel 22 154, 709 10 15, 471 
Total 7 es coil ites EN ‘ a | 166, 891 
Less lapse... ; dedtid pc dk oa bieas --| —40, 439 
stiveenseendicialiisieeieaisisingyi ieamiinihdl megdianeeereetaneerh tities 
Net amount... 2 A ve here. | 126, 452 








Hardship post differential 

Hardship post differentials are paid to Foreign Service employees assigned to 
posts where extraordinarily difficult living conditions or excessive physical hard- 
ships prevail or at which notably unhealthful conditions exist. 
Chargé daffaires 

Charge pay is additional compensation payable to a diplomatic or consular 
officer acting temporarily in charge of a mission, consulate general, or consulate. 
The estimate is based on past experience. 
Overtime 

Overtime pay is paid to communication clerks in the field because of shortage 
of personnel or because of unusually heavy workloads in the communications 
sections. All overtime must be approved by the Department before it is au- 
thorized and paid. 

The increase of $1,452 for hardship differential is comprised of the following: 


Adjustment to the base- 








iodo areal Tl i a aah tt nine liasiaanste nected $251 

Ge BCT VIAION: (OW DOOILIOMD nk ee eee es ee ceric nk 698 

Mn? GCtiveues (DEW HOSIIONS) 40000.0-~5....6555 oo nee 503 
Allowances 

Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 


| Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 


Total allowances s : = $1, 372, O86 $1, 415, 753 $1, 499, 693 +-$83, 940 
a ciel 226, 084 | 227, 632 242, 839 +15, 207 
Quarters. __ 901, 978 | 942, 207 1, 001, 015 | +58, 808 
Temporary lodging.____ ‘ ; 106, 914 106, 914 | 114, 529 | +7, 615 
Separate maintenance.- niiednk 1, 378 | 1, 500 1, 500 


Marine guard_. : ol 118, 963 | 120, 000 122,310; +2,310 
Supplementary post... ‘ 16, 769 | 17, 500 17, 500 Ss 
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Post allowances are paid to American employees at posts where the cost of 
living is higher than in Washington, D.C. The increase of $15,207 includes 
adjusted lapse for new positions fiscal year 1960 ($1,227), higher post allow- 
ances in fiscal year 1961 required by anticipated cost-of-living increases at 
Rio de Janeiro and Sio Paulo ($7,623), and allowances for the new American 
positions in fiscal year 1961 at rates prescribed by the regulations ($6,357). 

Quarters allowances are paid to Americans for rent and utilities at private 
quarters within prescribed rates and classes. The increases of $58,808 consists 
of the following: Adjusted lapse for new positions fiscal year 1960 ($13,120), 
increase in quarters allowances attributable to rising oversea rental costs 
($29,673), and allowances for 19 new American positions at rates prescribed by 
the regulations ($16,015). 

Temporary lodging allowances are paid to new arrivals at post in lieu of 
quarters allowances for a period not exceeding 3 months. The increase of 
$7,615 provides for 19 new American positions. 

Separate maintenance allowances are paid in extremely unusual circum- 
stances where additional expenses are incurred by Americans because adverse 
living conditions require them to maintain families elsewhere than at the post 
of assignment. 

Supplementary post allowances are paid when an employee and two or more 
members of his family are occupying temporary quarters without cooking fa- 
cilities upon their first arrival at a post. It is intended primarily to offset part 
of the high cost of hotel or restaurant meals. 

Marine guard allowances are paid to marine guards assigned to the 20 U.S. 
Embassies in Latin America at rates established for each country by the “Joint 
Travel Regulations for the Armed Services.” The increase of $2,310 provides 
allowances for three additional marine guards at Brasilia. 

The total allowance increase of $83,940 is comprised of the following: 


INN, i cuenta dokaibis ae iS __.. $14, 347 
PUT SRE AONE ORNION DE nn ek ca he eee ibe. ea ei 7, 330 
Political activities (new positions) _...._..._._____- id nde iets 2, 495 
Economic activities (new positions) ....................--.......... 12,527 
Consular activities (new positions) _....__._.__________ aie trea 5, 065 
Administrative activities (new positions) - Ae cat ee ; 4. 880 
Oversea wage and price increases_________________ Aaa Pe JLi 7? ee 

I cle eee aa decsaracieciinecatapinde ee te tk ete stbttmiek 83, 940 


Operating expenses 


} | 
Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) 


Total operating expenses a $1, 428, 440 | $1, 307, 002 $1, 436, 834 +$129, 832 

Justification: | 
Administrative travel_..........- 108. 085 98. 500 | 107, 200 vy 
1959 | 1960 1961 Increase (+) or 


decrease (—) 








| = 7 a — 
a |, | 
| Trips} Amount rrips| Amount |Trips} Amount | Trips Amount 
|| | |__| j__|__ 
Consultation trips to United | | | | 
States , cescect 27 i CRT, G8R | (87 | $17,800) 37} $17,800: 
Post-to-post details___-. 18 | 6, 522 18 6. 500 | 18 6, 500 
Regional conferences, chief of 
mission sl ale 25 7. 731 27 9, 550 27 9.550 


Other travel within area 


, 64, 650 |_._- 73, 350 . +$8 700 
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Consultation in Washington for chiefs of missions and other principal of- 
ficers in the area is required from time to time to permit the exchange of the 
most current information on their respective areas of assignment. Post-to- 
post details are necessary to provide temporary assistance to posts when ill- 
nesses, political crisis, and other emergencies occur. Chiefs of mission con- 
ferences provide for the dissemination and exchange of ideas for more effec- 
tive coordination of policy for the area. 

Other travel within the area covers temporary assignments within the coun- 
try of assignment, security officer inspection trips, local travel of political, eco- 
nomic, consular, and administrative personnel, and is authorized by the principal 
officer in the country as required. 

The increase of $8,700 for travel represents the additional requirement for 
15 new officers. 


—___——_ oa 











| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 

1959 1960 1961 or 

| | decrease (—) 
— } al - —————— 
Official residence expenses... o | $143, 162 | $154, 700 | $157, 500 +$2. 800 


The chiefs of missions, principal officers, and deputy chiefs of missions at 
selected posts are reimbursed for unusual expenses incurred in maintaining 
official residences. These funds are allotted on the basis of actual expenses 
shown on paid vouchers. Servants’ wages, meals, lodging, and medical services 
comprise approximately 88 percent of the expenses eligible for reimbursement ; 
household maintenance and services such as cleaning and repair or replacement 
of minor household items comprise the remaining 12 percent. The requested 
increase of $2,800 provides for the official residence expenses of the principal 
officers at the new posts. 


Building operating expenses 


j | 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | wer) (+) 
95 96 
1959 1960 1961 | decrease (—) 





05 Rents and utilities : 5237, 715 | $227, 228 $231, 058 +$3, 830 
7 Maintenance and repair service mal +6, OOL | 49, 391 | 53, 164 +3, 773 
08 Fuel 6, 052 | 6, 495 6, 994 | +499 
08 Materials... , | 3, 448 3, 713 3, 995 | +282 
Tote. «<3: wae Sal 293, 216 286, 827 | 295, 211 | +8, 384 

| 


This item provides for rents, utilities, fuel, repair materials, and maintenance 
and repair services for office and residential space where the leases are for a 
period of less than 10 years duration. The fiscal year 1961 estimate reflects a net 
rent increase of $2,140 due to higher office building rent at La Paz ($6,340) and 
$3,000 each for the two new Mexican posts, Mazatlan and Oaxaca ($6,000), or a 
total of $12,340 which is offset in part by rent savings resulting from construction 
of an office building in Quito (—$10,200). 

The continuing trend toward higher cost of utilities, maintenance and repair, 
fuel and materials necessitates an upward adjustment for 1961. Included in 
the total increase of $6,244 for these items is $4,105 for rising costs, $479 for 
adjusted lapse rate, and $1,600 for new positions. 

The total net increase of $8,384 is further identified as follows: 


IIIT OUND = a ek —$9, 72 

ent ACES OU OO se nieces sini biidakana ciel ween hee 7 6, 736 
Political activities (new positions) ~-_..____....-__- Saimin uh 109 
MOOROMIC SCTIVITION. (TOW TOMTIONG ) i incctcniicncnt mudisinmatnccintiieniedeiic cs 210 
MURA T” GUC AU RGHONS CURGIOT TORU OIA cece sa ldo nite msde eS 361 
Administrative activities (new positions) .____.___________-___- ss aiieail 244 
DOOR: WEES BIG TOICD TC POR ROE 6 ten cnn nncmmsianenbink 10, 445 


CN aa a a i a a 8, 384 
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Communications (paid in field) 














| Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 

— _ — — _— Sema —— — ——-_—__ -—- | — 

03 Unaccompanied pouches--.............----- $19, 972 $21, 372 $23, 036 +$1, 664 
ee csc nennnebie 91, 542 97, 940 105, 552 +7, 612 
et en acted nse esti 93, 883 100, 436 108, 242 +7, 806 
i inne cibeegiebhebogieer nan etn eenabagipp eee taney +o ntee 4, 000 +4, 000 
a call | 205, 397 | 219, 748 240, 830 +21, 082 





Communications costs are incurred for unaccompanied air pouch, telephone 
installations, toll charges, postage, and telegrams to the United States and 
between posts. . Operating experience for fiscal year 1959 proved higher than 
those of previous years due to the steadily advancing cost of goods and services 
in the area. The 1961 estimate has been adjusted by $11,062 to provide for 
this inflationary trend. 

The increase of $21,082 includes the following: 


IID SN er cates eal dgeiatinennhengs tim inepeneneeel $1, 488 





New posts (new positions and two switchboards)—________-_________-__ 5, 875 
ne ne ne errno e enemas 406 
ee CUED CRON TOON ROOIIN ne nn eeeeowe 781 
nn nN NINN I circetperesenctaintncmenastnemeses 781 
Administrative activities (new positions) _......-..-.-_-_____________ 689 
rey er ee ee ewe pwenapean 11, 062 
a a a cairn aicavenenu moenetperraeren 21, 082 
Automotive operating expenses 

Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 


decrease (— 


| 
Re eS Sane me | $585 $645 | $695 +$50 
07 Maintenance and repair service ------- | 25, 463 | 27, 243 29, 357 | +2,114 
a i Bienen jt 46, 404 | 49, 642 53, 500 +-3, 858 
ON a a2 citi aera enaaneren iis 72, 452 | 77, 530 | 83, 552 +6, 022 


} 
| 








Automotive operating expenses include the cost of repairs, maintenance, 
storage, gasoline, oil, tires, and spare parts for passenger and nonpassenger 
vehicles. Passenger vehicles are used by chiefs of mission and Foreign Service 
employees in carrying out their official functions within the districts of assign- 
ment. Trucks and jeeps are used for local drayage, transportation of oversea 
freight shipments from nearest port or rail terminal to post office, customs, 
and airports. 

Operating experience for fiscal year 1959 continued to reflect steadily rising 
prices. Since this upward trend shows no sign of lessening, the 1961 estimate 
has been adjusted by $3,898 to reflect this added cost. 

The net increase of $6,022 for this activity is further identified as follows: 


NT a ae ee at eed ad 
New post (new positions) ____~~- a, 
Political activities (new positions) ..__.____._.____-- pe, AD en 
Beonomic activities (new positions) —- pieces de Be eo T. _ 
Consular activities (new positions) ___-----_~- BOTS sa teat tiptence oe cbacaees 
Administrative activities (new positions) —- J gedaan Se ee 
ware and. orice-incereases.. 2 LL. ee 3, 898 

I reed agin arin he ith ie ena cass i Sev san wavs si nts Le ls nel 
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Contractual services and miscellaneous expenses 











_ l l 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 or 

| decrease (—) 
Mi Sosy Th) art) tt pics ee Ph tae rT 
07 Other contractual services palanbeil $82, 818 | $91, 534 $140, 566 | +$49, 032 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. . aaa 186, 074 | 176, 376 183, 927 | 7, 551 
15 Assessments-__.. 4 j 714 | 800 | 800 |------ E a 

goed |— 3 
Ds Pecan crete eee ts ee 269, 606 268, 710 325, 293 | +56, 583 


The above estimates include the cost of repairs to household furniture and 
equipment in Government buildings leased for less than 10 years, repairs to office 
furniture and equipment, emergency storage, translating services, packing and 
erating, legal fees, gratuities, and assessments, including contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund and Federal employees’ health benefits program. 

Since costs for this category have continued to rise over the past several years 
due to inflationary conditions in the area, the fiscal year 1961 estimate has been 
adjusted by $3,581 to reflect this unavoidable increase. 

The net increase of $56,583 is summarized as follows 


nts tO Nee WOMENS. wl Te ie te $3, 408 
New posts (new positions) —__~~- ke ue hg We epceeeeb thas s oe < 1, 897 
renee OURO, I cicada dies hdl eccentric bia 651 
CRS? MRT WAUHMS ( BACVUT, TOOMIECROII oe cctec ercccccep ee ester i iene ae 
Consular activities (new positions) _.._._._-..___________- ~~ ii. ae 
Administrative activities (new positions) _..._...-_----__-_------------- 947 


Wage and price increases___ 
Federal Employees Health Be nefits Act a aia eel 


ce a er er A ae eacamig enemelcoea tein 56, 583 


Gunpi s and ogspen nt 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 


03 Transportation of things ‘ $35, 378 $19, 902 $22, 564 +$2, 662 
06 Printing and reproduction | 10, 235 | 10, 985 | 11, 828 +243 
08 Supplies and materials Baccade inhi 149, 633 | 149, 500 163, 256 +13, 756 
09 Equipment a4 oa 2 141, 276 | 20, 600 29, 600 +9, 000 

I ceed negu atari 336, 522 200, 987 227, 248 +26, 261 


The above estimates include packing, crating, and transportation costs of 
supplies and equipment shipped from the United States to posts, local freight 
and cartage, purchase of office and household equipment and supplies, security 
equipment, Marine guard clothing, foreign and American newspapers and books. 

Operating experience for fiscal year 1959 reflected a continued rise in the costs 
of supplies, materials, and printing throughout the area and the 1961 estimate 
has been adjusted by $9,989 to cover this increase. The estimate for freight 
and cartage is based on past experience. 

The increase requested for equipment for new positions is $16,500 less $7,500 
for nonrecurring fiscal year 1960 costs. 

The total increase of $26,261 is identified as follows: 


Adjustments to the base Be are Re i ee a 
New posts (new positions) — caiinni abate Aah sled tl adie dbeeres reas . 11, 331 


Political activities (new positions) ___-._.-__-_-_-_-_-_-_-_ oe cece 1, 375 
Economic activities (new positions) _..._...._____--________________- 2, 711 
Consular activities (new positions) _~._.-..-_______ Ficiksptg hace es 4, 484 
Administrative activities (mew positions) _.._..__..___-_______-___ 2, 809 
NTN ee ene ee ee ee a een nee) ceases Patshdamicene atone 9, 989 

i aden hsb dni ehh State Mini bt Rade hd tal Ride docile ct tien is 26, 261 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, I believe you have a general statement? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your pleasure with regard thereto? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would like to read it. Then I would like to make 
a few off-the-record statements at the end, if it is the pleasure of the 
committee. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. You may proceed. 


GE NERAL STATBMENT 


Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
my privilege to appear before you today in support of the budget re- 
quest of the Department of State’s Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
for salaries and expenses of our oversea posts, and for our depart- 
mental expenses during fiscal year 1961. 

In presenting this ‘budget, we have had to recognize that basic 
changes in the course of the social, political, and economic develop- 
ment of Latin America are now taking place. Some of these changes 
directly involve the position of the United States in the hemisphere, 
while others have little direct effect upon us; but all are of great in- 
terest to us. Many of these changes result in demands of one kind or 
another upon this Government and upon this Nation. 

The geographic situation of the American Republics, their sepa- 
ration from other land areas, has fostered a mutuality of attitudes 
and of actions. This same separation has resulted in sensitivity of 
one American Republic to developments in another. We also con- 
tinue ot share a common Western political heritage—freedom for the 
individual under truly democratic governments. ‘This common herit- 
age is but one of the bases for the tradition of inter-American co- 
operation which has become institutionalized in the Organization of 
American States. The OAS stands as a truly unique example to the 
rest of the world of a dynamic, effective agency created out of volun- 
tary international cooperation among sovereign, equi al national states, 
There is an increasing acceptance among the nations of the inter- 
American community of the belief that action through the OAS in 
resolution of common problems is not only the appropriate avenue of 
action but one which involves no derogation of sovereignty or sacrifice 
of national interests. Foremost of the stages on which the Latin 
American nations have played a constructive role is the United Na- 
tions, and I might note that the distinguished Peruvian representative 
to the U.N., Dr. Bellaunde, presently serves as President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The close collaboration which exists among the 
American Republics is based upon the fact that we share many of 
the same aspirations and goals for our peoples and that such coopera- 
tion is necessary for their achievement. 


CULTURAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Growth of inter-American cultural interdependence has been un- 
spectacular but steady. The level of these relationships becomes high- 
er with each passing year, although we may not always be aware of 
it. The evidences are impressive. The reli utionships can be seen in 
the United States by the increasing attention given Latin American 
developments in the newspapers, television, radio, and magazines. 
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t? Latin American music and art continue to gain in popularity here, 

= | and we know that U.S. music and art are receiving similar attention 
in the other American Republics. There are increasing exchanges of 

ke students among ee schools, both in officially sponsored pro- 

he grams and through voluntary, nonorganized actions. Tourism among 
the American Republics, particularly travel by U.S. citizens to areas 
in the hemisphere, is continuously increasing. 


ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


is The economic interdependence of the Americas is one of the domi- 

re- nant facts of life of the hemisphere. About 22 percent of our total 

irs exports go to Latin America. At the same time we buy approximate- 

rt- ly 45 percent of the goods exported by that area. About one-third of 
our private direct investments abroad are made in Latin America, 

sic these now totaling over $9 billion. These investments have been in- 

»p- creasing at an annual rate of approximately $600 million over the 

ves past few years. ‘sk : 

re, Competition for Latin American markets has intensified with the 

in- recovery of other industrialized countries. Therefore, it is important 

| or for the Department to maintain competent staffs in the economic and 
commercial field in our embassies and consulates if we are to meet 

pa- this challenge to our traditional markets. 

des 

of LATIN AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Po Almost every aspect of our lives is affected, in one way or another, 

a by events occurring in Latin America; and it is vital that we have r 


a clear awareness of the depth and the magnitude of the Latin Amer- 


a ican revolution which is producing important changes in the social, i 
‘a political, and economic structures of the various countries, These 
, - changes in turn produce long-lasting stresses which lie at the root of ; 
a political explosions and continuing ‘instability which make the head- : 
Pes lines. Because the changes in the social m: ikeup of the area are deep 
a and far reaching we must be prepared, I believe, for further transi- . 
f tion and continued instability during the coming year. This, of 4 
‘fie course, will require both attention and action by the United States 4 
a by virtue of our inter-American partnership. 3 
. a 
ie BASIC FACTORS OF CHANGE ‘ 
ren- I would like to mention a few of the basic factors in this era of 
the change in Latin America, all of which will bring in their train mean- 
y of ingful developments. Wide discussion has been given to the so-called 
era- 


popul: ition explosion, and nowhere is the rate of population growth 
higher than in Latin America. Tremendous economic pressure is 
developing as the result of a population increase of 2.5 percent per 
year, a rate which puts heavy pressure on the area’s developing eco- 
nomic resources. Most of Latin America is undergoing massive ur- 
ia banization, with the attendant imbalances and social changes which 


~~ él accompany this trend. Also, of direct and heavy impact upon po- 
on ae litical developments in the area is the increasing competition for po- 
cn litical power among social groups. Through education, the dissemi- 
eal nation of political “jdeologies and related factors, the effective body 
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politic is being broadened. There are also demands for improved 
economic conditions and particularly higher living standards. 

We recognize then that this is an era of revolutionary changes. It 
is not at all easy for the developing economies of Latin America to 
meet the expectations of the people; however, the difficulty of the task 
neither diminishes the pressures nor absolves governments of the 
responsibility to strive for the goals envisioned. Most changes are 
brought about by modern democratic minded Latin Americans, but 
some of the changes undertaken are radical and destructive of con- 
cepts of political and economic freedom on which the Republics of the 
hemisphere are based. The process of change inevitably brings along 
with real progress, some developments which may not be to the best 
interests of either the Latin American people or those of their country 
and we may be certain that there will be both progress and problems 
in the year ahead. 

REJECTION OF COMMUNISM 


We believe that in Latin America as everywhere in free societies im- 
proved living conditions and social standards can be attained with- 
out sacrificing the dignity of the individual, the right to freedom, and 
the protection of social minorities. At the same time the Communist 
world advocates another way to the fulfillment of the peoples’ aspira- 
tions, preaching dangerous doctrines of repressive action which they 
claim are a shortcut to the goal. The overwhelming majority of the 
people of Latin America have rejected the Communist way, seeing it 
as a contradiction of their own traditional philosophies; but we must 
not complacently expect the inter-American community to be able to 
defend itself against Communist blandishments, threats, and subver- 
sion unless all of its members, including the United States, devote 
their energies and resources to demonstrating the effectiveness of our 
way of reaching desired economic and political objectives and to 
blocking the Communists. 


DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


The interdependence of the inter-American community makes the 
welfare of one member the concern of all. We areengaged in mutually 
worthwhile bilateral and multilateral programs to assist in the de- 
velopment of the hemisphere. In this effort both the United States 
business community and the Government work shoulder-to-shoulder. 
I have already mentioned the steadily increasing flow of private 
direct investment from the United States to Latin American; much of 
it entering into partnership with Latin American capital where this 
is feasible. 

PUBLIC AGENCY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Public agencies are making notable contributions in Latin America. 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington has lent to that area a greater 
portion of its total lendings than to any other world area. The De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the technical assistance programs of the 
International Cooperation Administration continue invaluable help to 
the diversification and improvement of the area’s economies. The 
United States has also cooperated with private U.S. banks and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to help create the monetary stabilization 
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so necessary to economic progress; the role of the World Bank, of 
which the United States is the largest contributing member, is like- 
wise significant. 

This; year has also seen the creation of an Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank which will have an initial capitalization of $1 billion. 
This financial institution is a heartening result of inter-American co- 
operation. All of the American Republics also responded to Presi- 
dent’s Kubitschek’s commendable initiative known at Operation Pan 
American and joined in a special committee known as the Committee 
of 21 which made special economic recommendations to the Council 
of the Organization of American States, where action programs are 
now under st udy. 

While the American Republics have established a firm tradition of 
cooperation and of resolution of their international problems with- 
out violence, we must expect challenging events to take place during 
the coming year. The sweeping changes occurring in Latin America 
at an accelerating rate will bring all of us serious and formidable 
problems. We cannot fail to attempt to meet them, for both our na- 
tional interests and those of all the hemisphere demand that we do so. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


We are asking for an increase of $503,799 for our oversea posts and 
no increase for departmental expenses over funds available in the cur- 
rent year. QOur request for 1961 is designed primarily to meet rising 
costs, to sahabligh a minimum of additional positions in our missions 
abroad, and to open two consular posts in Mexico. The Government 
of Brazil is inaugurating its new capital in Brasilia in April 1960, and 
this budget includes funds for the establishment of a basis mission 
at the new seat of government. 

The importance of Latin America to our national welfare places a 
tremendous responsibility on the Department and the Foreign Service, 
and the increases requested here are necessary to meet the changing 
conditions and the expanding activity in the area. I will be pleased 
to answer any questions you may have. 

Would you be interested, if you have the time, in a 5- or 10-minute 
review off the record ? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW CONSULATE AT MAZATLAN 


Mr. Rooney. Suppose you tell us why you need a consulate at 
Mazatlan staffed with five people, three Americans and two locals. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman, we have watched tourism in Mexico, 
the number of Americans going to Mexico on study missions, and the 
number of Americans doing business in Mexico, ‘consistently grow- 
ing in the last several years. We have a big gap in the area to be 
covered between Nogales, Ariz., and Guad: alaj: ra, and the purpose 
of this post at Mazatlan would enable us to provide protection and 
welfare services to Americans traveling through there in ever-growing 
numbers. Mazatlan is not only the terminal point of two highways 
going from the north, but it will be the terminal point of a ferry y from 

California. ‘This post will also enable us to provide services to 
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Mexican tourists and Mexican migrant workers and to Mexicans doing 
business in the United States, and will cut down on the load a 

, ™ ° ’ U 
Nogales and Guadalajara. 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS FOR OPENING CONSULATE 


Mr. Rooney. You will have three Americans and two locals? 

Mr. Rugorrom. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What will be the annual cost of those five people? 

Mr. Rusorrom. $14,449 would be the salary of the Americans, 

Mr. Rooney. That would be comprised of what people? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. Two officers and one clerk. 

Mr. Rooney. What grade? 

Mr. Rusorrom. There would be one class 4 officer, middle grade, 
and one class 8 officer, and one FSS-12 clerk. 

Mr. Rooney. And the locals? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The locals would be relatively lower paid adminis- 
trative personnel hired at Mexican base salaries. 

Mr. Rooney. How much ? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. $3,936 for the two of them. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with reference to office and 
quarters ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mazatlan is a fairly good sized city. We used to 
have a consulate there that was closed after the war. I have not been 
there in 15 or 18 years. 

Mr. Roonry. We were there about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think we can find an office without difficulty and 
the rent would be approximately $3,000 a year. 

Mr. Roonry. How about a house for the consul ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would guess he could get a house for his allow- 
ance. The quarters allowance for a class 4 officer in Mexico would 
be——— 

Mr. Rooney. My attention is called to the fact you could not con- 
ceivably take on an FSO-4, an FSO-8, and an FSS-12 for $14,000 
a year. 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is the lapsed figure. We anticipate a 50- 
percent lapse for our American personnel for new posts. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the annual salary of an FSO-4? 

Mr. Rupworrom. The base starts at $9,900. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not send anybody at the base. You would 
start at the top. 

Mr. Rusorrom. It depends on whom we could get ; $9,900 is the base 
and the highest figure $11,550. 

Mr. Rooney. $11,550? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. And an FSO-8 starts at $4,730 and the high- 
est is approximately $5,800. 

Mr. Rooney. And an FSS-12? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The base is $4,180 and it runs up to as high as 
$5,025. 

Mr. Rooney. You would be running an American payroll at $22,375 
if my arithmetic is correct, and the locals would be $3,936 ? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. For two, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And $3,000 a year rent for an office? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What else ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. There would be the quarters allowance for the 
American personnel. There is no cost of living allowance in Mexico. 
The quarters allowance would be $1,610. 

Mr. Rooney. For the three of them ? 

Mr. Ruszorrom. For all the Americans the total would be $1,610. 

Mr. Rooney. What other costs ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is still within that adjusted figure of $14,000. 
The annual figure would be approximately twice that, 1 suppose. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we are already nearly twice that. We are be- 
yond twice that now. We want the annual figure when we start up 
in Mazatlan. 

Mr. Crockett. $42,526 is the total estimated cost in 1962 if this post 
were granted to us in 1961. 


SIZE OF CONSULATE 


Mr. Rooney. And this would be in a place called Mazatlan which 
I visited 2 years ago and w as consulted by the chamber of commerce 
with regard to putting a vice consulate there. They would have 
been perfectly satisfied with just.one person. And now, instead of 
that, we have a $40,000 a year operation with three Americans and 
two locals. I just do not understand how this kind of business can 
be justified. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman, in addition to whatever request the 
local chamber of commerce would make, we would have to take into 
consideration the needs to serve the Americans, and I do not believe, 
in all honesty, they would be the best authority to judge our own 
needs. 

This last year, 1959, we had 50,000 American tourists going to 
Mazatlan and staying there. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did they stay in Mazatlan, those 50,000? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. They might go a few at a time. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean they make a stop for gas there ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No. They have 2 lovely beach and a hotel. I 
was only there once about 16 years ago. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not see much there. I stayed at a club, and I 
do not think it would accommodate more than 40 or 50 people at most. 

Mr. Rusorrom. It does have a hotel, Mr. Chairman, that would ac- 
commodate, I think, more than that. It is certainly not a big city by 
comparison with Mexico City or Guadalajara, but it is an important 
port city. They have dredged the harbor so that ships can come in 
there. There are approxim: ately 1,000 Americans residing in Sinaloa. 

Mr. Rooney. This could not happen in a 2-year period. I sub- 
mitted the request to establish a small office there about 2 years ago 
and was told there was not sufficient business for it. Now you come 
along and we have all this booming business and you want a $43,000 
a year operation. 

Mr. Rusorrom. It would, of course, lighten the load on Nogales 
and Guadalajara, which are growing. The need of protection and 
welfare services in that area for Americans, which we have to provide 
by law, I think is well known to this committee. 
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NO REDUCTIONS IN STAFF OF NEARBY POSTS 


Mr. Rooney. You have not reduced the staff in Mexico City or 
Guadalajara as a result of the proposed opening of this new post, haye 
you? 

Mr. Rusorrom. We have not reduced them but we have perhaps 
avoided recommending an increase, except an increase of two junior 
officers for Mexico City. 

The whole relationship between Mexico and the United States is 
subjected to unceasing growth, and from our standpoint that is a 
very good thing, sir, and we need the personnel to take care of the 
services that come about as a result of this growth. The exchange of 
visits of the Presidents of the two countries, our President going to 
Acapulco and the President of Mexico coming here in October, illu- 
strates that. I think if there is any relationship between diversified 
cultures and diversified life, the example of Mexico and the United 
States is a classical one and we should be proud of it. 

Mr. Rooney. That is fine and I hope we will not do anything to 
disturb the relationship, but it appears to me we may be “putting 
on the dog” all over the world to such an extent we may be doing 
more harm than good. 

AUTOMOBILES 


Are there automobiles included in this $42,526 ? 

Mr. Crocketr. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do the automobiles come in ? 

Mr. Crockett. There is one automobile. 

Mr. Rurorrom. I am told there is one automobile that will have to 
be included in addition to that which would cost approximately $1,500, 
with freight and cartage of $600. 

Mr. Roonry. And one of these locals would drive that car, would 
he? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 


OPERATION OF POST WITH ONE OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. Why could not this all be handled by just sending that 
ere down there and putting him up at the club, which is an Ameri- 

‘van club, and give him a one-room office, and everybody would be 
very happy and we would not have a $50,000 a year operation; and 
let him drive his own car. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Chairman, that is a thought I myself had when 
I served as the Naval Liaison Officer at Manzanillo which is south of 
Mazatlan. There was a vice consul there, a junior officer and myself. 
We found we were terribly burdened, that we had to help each other 
out all the time, and if one of us had to go to Guadalajara to get the 
classified mail, or if one was ill, we had to work the clock around. I 
think a one-officer post, practical though the idea may seem at first 
glance, does not lend itself to the adequate provision of services for 
Americans. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions ? 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, to clarify the record, the $42,000 fig- 
ure I gave is the annualization figure for 1962. That would not in- 
clude the car, but the 1961 figure would inc lude the car. So the car 
would be purchased in 1961 if the post is opened. 
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Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Sikes. 
Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR WIDER DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Mr. Srxes. I thought you gave us a very good opening statement, 
and it occurs to me that it would be a very beneficial thing if in this 
country we could at least once in a while read something favorable 
about what is happening in Latin America in the American newspa- 
pers rather than a constant dose of what is bad that is happening in 
Latin America. I doubt that your statement, when it is released, 
will get more than one or two lines in the press just because you point 
out the good things that are taking place—and of course, there are 
many of them—rather than emphasizing the bad things that are taking 
place. I deplore the fact that there is so little interest on the part 
of American newspapers in publicizing what is good that is happening 
in Latin America, 

Do you have any comment ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Congressman, I could not agree with you more. I 
do think that one of the results of the problems and explosions and 
spectacular things that have been publicized is a very sharp awakening 
and awareness of the things you have just commented on. I refer 
particularly to the series of articles by William Randolph Hearst and 
Mr. Considine in which they have assumed responsibility for their 
own profession for having neglected Latin America, and that is just 
as important as the job the consular community can do, and I hope and 
pray the people all over the United States gradually come to an 
awakening of the great vitality and the great capacity for good and 
the great opportunity that lies in this area for our own well-being 
and spiritual as well as economic accomplishment. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you. 

In the areas where the United States is not enjoying the good re- 
lationship that we have enjoyed in previous years, in those areas where 
there has been a worsening of our relations, can you point to any basic 
cause or causes ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think here, again, one of the real problems is the 
lack of understanding, and to emphasize the point that you just made, 
Congressman, we need wider dissemination of knowledge because 
through knowledge we achieve understanding and through under- 
standing we at least can sit down and discuss our problems and narrow 
the difficulties, and people of good will—and we are for the most part 
here in the Americas people of good will—can arrive at a basis for 
going along together without any dereliction of anybody’s sovereignty 
or rights or principles. 


INFLUENCE OF COMMUNISM 


But we do have the continual influence of communism inserting itself 
more and more strongly into this hemisphere. It is trying the classi- 
cal approach of hugging up to some of the forces for good; it is getting 
as close as it can to all the forces for propaganda and public infor- 
mation; it is injecting itself into the universities, into labor unions, 
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into proposed third fronts and so-called unity slates of candidates for 
labor and other sectors of the public life. I think the purpose of that 
is to try to distract attention from the evil which communism is and to 
try to build a neutralist interest that would help break down the 
solidarity and unity on the part of the free world and between the 
United States and Latin America and between individual countries 
of Latin America and the United States. 


1.8. PROGRAMS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Srxes. We know that the Communists have made some pro- 
gress by the use of trade missions, and other efforts in Latin America, 

What is the United States doing specifically in an attempt to offset 
that situation ? 

For instance, I note that you are not asking for any additional 
people. Perhaps you need additional people there. I am curious 
to know what can be done, and what you are doing. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Except for the modest request that we have made, 
we feel we have the personnel to do the job that we want to do in 
maintaining relations with Latin America. 

I would say that we are directing our efforts toward the positive 
steps that need to be taken to help. the Latin American people and 
governments achieve their aspirations for a better way of life. 

We are attempting to identify ourselves with their aspirations. 

The example of the Inter-American Bank is a good one. ‘They have 
wanted it for 50 years and we 2 years ago indicated our willingness 
to go along with it, and the bank is now in being. 

We are attacking their trade problems, because they would like to 
be able to trade with us, and to the extent they can trade with us, there 
is a lesser need for loans, let alone grant assistance, as we have had in 
the case of two or three countries in the hemisphere. 

I think the best example of the new, more enlightened and more 
cooperative approach we have tried to take to these trade problems is 
the commodity consultation that we have carried out with coffee being 
the most important example, because there are 15 countries that 
produce coffee and they sell over $1 billion a year of that product. 

But, we have also made progress in lead, zinc, cotton, and oil, and in 
other commodity problems to enable them to build up their trade. 

We are identifying ourselves with their desires for a common 
market. We have given technical assistance to the Central American 
common market idea which has just come into being. 

We have given moral support and encouragement to the new free 
trade area of South America which has just come into being, and we 
have at the same time made clear that we feel that those common 
market efforts should be designed to increase trade and to increase 
standards of living and to break down tariff barriers, and should not 
be to protect and set up new enclaves which would only make it more 
difficult to trade. 

In some areas there has been a greater improvement in economic 
conditions than in others. In some, of course, there has been a worsen- 
ing of economic conditions. 
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Mr. Sixes. Generally, I interpret your previous answers and your 
statement to indicate that there is an a eaaal improvement in economic 
conditions in Latin America; is that right ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I believe that is correct ; yes, sir. 


GROWTH OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. Srxes. Could it be said that Communist activity is making 
greater headway in those areas which have improved economically 
or in those areas which have worsened economically, or can you as- 
sociate Communist activity with the economic status of the various 
nations ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I believe that the Communists are not sparing any 
country in the hemisphere in their drive to _— ‘ate, to influence and, 
indeed, to subvert. They do thrive more than elsewhere where there 
are very bad economic conditions. They are taking advantage of all 
of this rapid population growth and the pressure for better standards 
of living in a hurry which is, I think, true all over the hemisphere. 


SITUATION IN CUBA 


However, I would say that in the countries where human freedom 
and human’ dignity is a well-established thing—in the countries that 
are making progress in their own way, because each country does it 
differently, toward a representative democr: acy, and in the countries 
where a bona fide effort is being made through the efforts of the gov- 
ernments through sound policies and the people’s desire to achieve 
economic stability and at the same time development—that there is 
lesser threat than where we find that not being carried out so success- 
fully. Of course, the most serious problem ‘right now—let us face 
it—is in Cuba. They are moving in there in a very strong way. We 
have seen the superficial evidence of it in the trade agreements signed 
just recently and the expanded commercial relationship, but there are 
many other evidences of it also which cause us concern and, I believe, 
cause concern throughout the Americas. 


SITUATION IN PANAMA 


Mr. Sixes. Do you foresee a possibility that the situation in Panama 
might justify the United States in seeking to build another canal 
either in the area of Nicaragua or of Colombia ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Congressman Sikes, I think it stands clear to this 
committee as it does to the Department that we can best operate the 
canal in an atmosphere of friendship and cooperation. We have a 
disappointed in some of the actions taken and the things said i 
Panama, which have tended to disrupt and to, indeed, tear down thie 
traditional relationship, friendship, and good will which we have had 
with the people of Panama. 

The Panamanians have made it clear that they do not want the 
canal internationalized. The Panamanians have made it clear that 
they do not want the canal inter-Americanized. I think it stands to 
reason that we are not going to give up our rights under the basic 
treaty to operate it. Therefore, 1f you put those two positions to- 
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gether, it is to the best interests, Panamanians and Americans alike, | 
to adopt a cooperative attitude. I think we have tried to do so, 

Whatever misunderstandings we have and whatever differences we 
have are susceptible of solution by discussions and negotiations in 
good faith. We have traditionally undertaken such negotiations with 
Panama and have arrived at mutually beneficial relationships as a 
result of those negotiations. If however, it should ever become im- 
possible to solve the problems which confront us in a cooperative 
way we might in that event need to look into the possibility of 
canal somewhere else subject, of course, to the desires and the inter. 
ests of the other countries that might be involved. 


SITUATION IN CUBA 


Mr. Srxes. I think it is quite obvious that Castro is losing ground 
in Cuba, but I hear that he enjoys support from a great many people, 
particularly among the have-nots, to whom any change is some promise 
of better things. 

Are the Cuban people actually benefiting from his activities and 
his expropriations of private property, and other activities? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Congressman, informed observers have told 
me that the Cuban people up until now at least have enjoyed a rela- 
tively higher degree of freedom from outright repression than before, 
They have apparently had a government which was operated honestly, 
They have had a wider distribution of wealth. They have seen in the 
revolutionary government what appeared to be the answer to their 
dreams and their aspirations for both political freedom and a better 
way of life. 

On the other hand, the actions taken by the new government have 
destroyed one industry which was a major industry, or cut it down 
to just a shadow of what it was. 

Mr. Srxes. What industry is that? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Tourism. We understand that other industries are 
beginning to feel the impact of the very obvious drive of the govern- 
ment to take over and inject itself into what was before one of the 
stanch private enterprise economies of the hemisphere. 

The traditional underemployment of the area is still very high. 
We are told that very few people have vet received the lands promised 
under the agrarian reform program and that the emphasis has been 
on putting the expropriated and intervened land and the people on 
it together in collectives and cooperatives. 

There is no question but what the financial situation of the country 
as a whole has deteriorated, with reserves dropping sharply. 

The recent sale of sugar to Russia was on terms less advantageous 
than they have been selling sugar elsewhere. 

(The following was subsequently supplied :) 

Over a period of 6 years Cuba received on the average $103 million annually 
more as a result of higher U.S. prices over world market prices. 

Cuba’s million ton sale is a sale within its international sugar quota and, 
therefore, not necessarily an increased sale by Cuba in the world market a 
compared with past years when Cuba filled or substantially filled its inter 
national sugar quota. : 

Mr. Rusorrom. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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COMPENSATION FOR CONFISCATED PROPERTY IN CUBA 


Mr. Sixes. Are the foreign nationals, or even Cuban nationals, be- 
ing compensated for property which has been confiscated ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. Up until now, we have the assertion of the Cuban 
Government that the foreign nationals—and, after all, we are inter- 
ested primarily in them and not the treatment they give their people 
because what they do with respect to their own people is their own 
affair—will be compensated by bonds. We have no evidence yet of 
the actual tender of these bonds. These bonds, if delivered, are 20- 
year bonds in pesos, reportedly to pay 4.5 percent interest. As far 
as payment in dollars is concerned, that has been rejected. 


PRESIDENT’S TRIP 


Mr. Sixes. The President will be leaving shortly to go to South 
America, and I think this is a very fine thing, and I am glad that he 
is doing it. JI am confident that our relations with Latin America 
will benefit. This is one of the best things that the President does, 
and I am glad to see him make these trips. 

Do you foresee any likelihood that there will be a repetition of the 
embarrassing incidents which accompanied Mr. Nixon’s trip to Latin 
America ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No,sir; I do not. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do you have that confidence? I hope you are 
tight, but why do you express that confidence? Is the President 
going to different areas, or is the situation different this year, or is it 
amatter of personality ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think the situation is different. I am confident 
that he will be well received where he goes. 

Mr. Stes. He is going to the same countries ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir; he is going to four countries, only two of 
which were visited by the Vice President on his last trip. The Presi- 
dent, as you know, is going to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, 
inthat order. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the time to ask a great 
many questions, but I would like to say to the Secretary that on my 
visit to Latin America this year, I appreciated the courtesies extended 
to me by the various staffs of the areas which I visited, and the areas 
which I visited in Central America last year. I wish we had the 
time to go over item by item the areas visited, and perhaps sometime 
we can do that for the record, but not this morning. 


NEW POST AT MAZATLAN 


I was interested in the matter that the chairman was discussing with 
reference to this new consulate post in Mexico. What is the product 
shipped from there? I see you have 40 U.S.-flag ships and 8 naval 
vessels going in there. For what is that port used primarily ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would guess—and I am only guessing at this 
stage—that the principal products shipped out of Mazatlan are those 
that are used in intra-Mexican trade, petroleum products, and perhaps 
somé agricultural and mineral products. 
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However, the Sinaloa mines minerals and it also has agricultural 
products. I believe that melons, and other shipments to the United 
States are coming from that far south, but I believe that they mostly 
come in by rail. 

COMPARISON WITH SANTOS 


Mr. Bow. The thing that is rather interesting to me, Mr. Secre- 
tary, was the idea of opening this new post with the three Ameri- 
cans and some locals, as well as the amount of money that is going 
to cost to do that, in comparison to the one-man post in Santos, | 
cannot quite reconcile this. 

Mr. Rusotrom. Before attempting to reconcile it, I would like 
to say that IT have now been informed that it is estimated from No. 
vember to May approximately $80 million worth of winter vegeta- 
bles—I know that melons are one of the principals, and it includes 
fruits—come in through Nogales principally from the State of Sin- 
aloa, and that it does have a very nice tri ade with the United States, 

Mr. Bow. That is not by ship; is it? 

Mr. Rvusorrom. No, sir; principally by rail. 

Mr. Bow. Let us go to Santos. This thing of the three Americans 
at this Mexican post and a very fine young consular officer that you 
had down at Santos—if he were not young and able to get along the 
way he did, I do not know how he was able to carry on—— 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do not doubt that he is busy, Congressman Bow. 
In fact, all of our people are busy. 

Mr. Bow. Santos is one of the most important posts of all Latin 
America. 

Mr. Rusorrom. It is really the port for the city of Sao Paulo 
and, as you know, we have a large consulate general in Sao Paulo, 
and a great part of the work that might normally have to be done 
at Santos is performed at Sao Paulo, with the result that the one 
officer at Santos primarily has to look after the shins that are there 
but. many of the other administrative services and related services 
are done by his colleagues which are just a few minutes away. 

Mr. Bow. Wait a minute. A few minutes away? If you had to 
go up and down that mountainside in the fog—and it is a little 
more than a few minutes away, Mr. Secretary, and that leaves the 
impression that it is very close by, when it is not that close—when 
you go up and down that mountain from Sao Paulo to Santos, it 
isan hour or more away at best. 

Mr. Rvusorrom. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Bow. They have a pretty heavy load at Sao Paulo. They 
do not have too much opportunity to share officers with Santos. You 
will admit that Santos is a much more active port, certainly, than 
the one at the Mexican location? 

Mr. Rusorrom. From the standpoint of port facilities, it certainly 
is. 

Mr. Bow. And much more important from the standpoint of 
shipping. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And probably also from the standpoint of the number 
of Americans that go through there? 

Mr. Rusortrom. Well, I doubt that, sir. I would doubt that there 
are any more, or perhaps as many Americans, who go through even 
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on ships, counting the passenger traffic, as there are tourists who 
either drive through or spend the night, or otherwise go through 
Mazatlan. 

Mr. Bow. Well, of course, we do not have the figures, and we cannot 
agree on that, but it does seem to me that by comparison that three 
Americans at a post of this size in this rather isolated area is not 
completely justified. We have no one at Acapulco, do we? 

Mr. Rusortom. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all taken care of at Mexico City ? 

Mr. Rusotrom. We had a consular agent at Acapulco. 

Mr. Bow. I do not think you do. 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir; I guess not. It is handled out of Mexico 
City. 

Mr. Bow. I am rather inclined to agree with the chairman that, 
perhaps, one Foreign Service officer would get a lot of good experience 
down there handling that post by himself, like this young fellow does 
down at Santos. And believe me he is a good officer doing an out- 
standing job. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MARIHUANA TRAFFIC FROM MEXICO 


Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Secretary, are you and the State Department 
actively working with the Mexican Government in attempting to put 
a stop to the trafficking of marihuana from Mexico to the United 
States and particularly into California? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. I believe our Department has worked 
consistently with the Mexican Government to bring about better 
understanding of the seriousness of this problem and to bring about 
the greatest possible cooperation of the border authorities, both the 
Federal authorities in each case and the State and city authorities on 
the local scene, to try to stop this problem. 

I just yesterday read a report that came in of a meeting that seems 
to have been a very successful meeting between Governor Brown, of 
California, and his opposite number, the Governor of Lower Cali- 
fornia in Mexico. 

I believe this is the first time that the Governors have met, and ap- 
parently they had some very good discussions. 

As you know, about a month ago we also had negotiations here in 
Washington or a discusion here in Washington, at which representa- 
tives of the Mexican Government and our Government and the various 
Federal departments convened for the puropse of discussing this en- 
tire problem, to increase awareness of the seriousness of it and to try 
to step up to the extent they could enforce it on both sides in order 
to break down this horrible traffic. I believe there were two Members 
of Congress who participated in those discussions. 

Mr. Liescoms. Congressman Holt and Congressman Roosevelt, I 
believe. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. I understand one of the problems—a 
legal problem—has been that in the past our own legislation has not 
classified marihuana as a drug, and I believe legislation is needed and 
is now being sought to so clarify it in order to be able to treat mari- 
huana with the same force that the other classes of drugs are treated. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This problem is not just lying dormant? Is there 
some real, active interest in it ? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. I can assure you that it is not lying dormant, Con- 
gressman. It has my personal attention, and it has the attention es- 
pecially of the officer in charge of Mexican affairs, Mr. Osborne, and 
my other colleagues, as well as those in our Bureau of International 
Organizations, who help us in dealing with the other agencies of the 
Government here who have responsibilit: y for it. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. Mr. Secretary, we appreciate your interest in this 
problem and I personally hope you continue to pursue it aggressively, 
since it is a very serious problem, particularly in my State of Cali: 
fornia where we are very much concerned about it. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am aware of that, and I appreciate your directing 
our attention to it, sir. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. Lipscomr. Does the State Department anticipate taking an 
part in the celebration of the 150th anniversary of Mexican 
independence? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am sure that subject to the arrangements which 
the Mexican Government itself will be responsible for working out, 
we would be happy to participate in anything to which we were in- 
vited. We certainly know the great importance of their national 
independence day down there, and we have shared it many times in 
the past. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you think it would be appropriate for our Gov- 
ernment to make some sort of a contribution in the way of a monu- 
ment to Mexico to commemorate their independence ? 

Mr. Rurorrom. Mr. Lipscomb, assuming that this would be wel- 
come in Mexico and that an appropriate place could be found to place 
the monument, in keeping with their own tastes and their own de- 
sires, I for one would be very pleased if a symbol of that kind were 
placed into reality. 

Mr. Lirscomrn. Would the Mexican people recoonize this as a ges- 
ture on our part of recognition and would it have a material effect? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I trust that the Mexican people would recognize 
this as something coming from the heart and from the spiritual rela- 
tionship which we hold dear with Mexico. I think that things of 
this kind really are more than gestures, and I think in their sum total, 
added to the countless other things that are said and done by the 
thousands of Americans that have direct relationships with thousands 
of Mexicans, that this would contribute to again enhanced under- 
standing and enhanced cooperation and in spiritual unity. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW CONSULATE REQUESTED AT OAXACA 


Mr. Roonry. We note that you also have a request to set up a new 
consulate at Oaxaca, Mexico, and there you would also seek to set up 
three Americans and two locals. 

What would be the total annual cost. of this post ? 

Mr. Herrvurt. The cost for 1961, sir. is $24,003, and for 1962 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute,now. For 1961, $24,000? 

Mr. Herrvrtr. $24,003. 
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Mr. Rooney. And, for 1962? 

Mr. Herrourr. $40,147, sir. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to that these are 
the costs budgeted in ARA and are not the total cost. to the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Rooney. I am interested in the total cost to the taxpayer in 
dollars once we get into setting up an establishment such as these at 
Oaxaca and Mazatlan. 

Mr. Crocxerr. The first year cost in 1961 is $35,099. The 1962 
cost annualization is $42,526, comparable to actually the same esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Rooney. As the other one? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF OAXACA AND MAZATLAN 


Mr. Rooney. There is a difference between these two posts and, cer- 
tainly, there is with regard to the number of American tourists that 
might drive through, if I interpret these justifications correctly. 

Which is the more important one? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Might I answer that, Mr. Chairman, by pointing 
out that the Inter- American Highway is just about to be completed, 
and when it is completed—and this includes the northern gap in 
Guadalajara and also includes the northern part of Panama and 
southern Costa Rica—there is going to be a tremendous increase in 
this traffic. Oaxaca is right on the Inter-American Highway. In 
addition to what tourism there has been there in the past, we think 
that there will be a tremendous growth, estimated at 100 percent an- 
nually, for the next few years so that it would soon, perhaps, equal 
that of Mazatlan and, here again you have a vast area in the south of 
Mexico that is now being serviced by our Mexico City or Veracruz 
offices. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you had to decide between the two of them, 
which one would you open and which one would you not? 

Mr. Rusorrom. You give me a very tough choice. I would like to 
consult with Ambassador Hill and the Consul General. 

Mr. Rooney. All right; we will decide it over on this side of the 
table, and save you that trouble. 


REQUEST FOR NEW POST AT BRASILIA 


Mr. Rooney. At Brasilia you want to set up another establishment 
with six Americans and several locals. 

Have you made an attendant reduction at Rio? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, sir; we have not made a reduction in Rio be- 
cause this is a transitional period between the eventual total transfer 
of the Embassy from Rio to Brasilia. 

Practically all of the functions that are now going on at Rio, will 
carry on for the next few years of this transition, while we must in- 
crease and actually augment our activities by working in this new 
capital in Brasilia. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the annual cost of this new establish- 
pont you propose to set up in Brasilia? What would be the total 
cost 
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Mr. Rusorrom. I willask Mr. Herfurt to answer that. 

Mr. Herrvurt. The total cost would be $91,140, sir. That is for 
1962. 

Mr. Roonry. What about 1961 ? 

Mr. Herrvurt. In 1961, sir, it would be $70,657. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of that figure? 

Mr. Herrurtr. There would be $26,012 for American salaries, $8,799 
for locals, $2,310 for allowances, $2,500 for travel; official residence 
expenses, $2,000; building operating, $402; communications, $937; 
automotive operations, $331; contractual and miscellaneous, $1,065; 
supplies and equipment, $6,259. 

The total cost in our budget, sir, is $50,615. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Herfurt, I asked you for a breakdown of the 
$70,657. 

Mr. Herrurr. Well, sir. added to this $50,615 would be personnel 
transfer costs of $17,342 and OPR costs of $2,100. 

Mr. Crockett. I think that figure should be $2,700, Mr. Chairman, 
for OPR costs. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these two pages at this point in the 
record which describe the breakdown of the figure, $70,657. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Estimated cost of new post, Brasilia 


Bureau of Inter-American Affairs: 
Personal services costs: 

eo ve nk eae $25, 813 

Pay in excess of 52-week base_---_--- eT ee 199 


$26, 012 


Pe CT)... os eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 8, 768 
Pay in excess of 52-week base_______---_- ee 31 
—— 8,799 
Allowances: Marine guard.............-.. <-:- Sp peat 2, 310 


Total, personal services costs____- 


Operating expenses: 
Travel - 2, 500 


Ciseial resisience GepGnnes.. — .. 5 << win ok wwe een done 2S 2, 00O 
Building operating expenses: 
no RA pa le $109 
Maintenance and repair--.-.....-.-.------- a 243 
Fuel and materials __- - ae sae ie ahs 50 
—_— 402 
Communications: 
Unaccompanied pouch_________-_- atten 91 
Telegrams. __.-..--- die . ? 118 
ORDNONES ONG DOGINGs divin enclose tenn cban $28 
—— 937 
Automotive: 
Pucniet ame este. oe ts ee eeu ; 3 


Maintenance and repair._.............-.----- 116 


Cy A ae ee ee eee eee as a 212 
= 331 
Contractual and miscellaneous: 
Contractual services. _._...--- —s ee 351 
Life insurance contributions_-___---—- fol kao 91 
Civil service ratirement..............-.4--.- ea 623 
—— 1, 065 
Supplies and equipment: 
Freight and cartage...............- re ee 650 
Printing and publication___......_____- cae 54 
Bumpin ee materia se cc oes 805 
I reli G cic es woes Cha res ose we oma 4, 750 
—_—— 6, 259 
Total operating expenses. _....._____- ocuiinimantimt ae 
Total Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. ._........---- 50, 615 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel: 
Allowances: Foreign Service Americans. __________. simile $650 
Total personal services costs_..._....-__- aE ta ee ee 650 
Operating expenses: 
Ge Traver ..... 2. Poth ale beh tales Manone bse ._. $10, 062 
03 Transportation of things..._......._ _ _- fan oe, 6, 420 
07 Other contractual services__._....-_- re tree 180 
08 Supplies and materials_...._._____- a ae 30 
Total operating expenses__________- re se. 16, 692 
Total Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel -__-_-__-_-- en epee 17, 342 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations: 
Operating expenses: 
03 Transportation of things i b ... $1, 200 
09 Equipment vehicles amet te 1, 500 
Total operating expenses ____-_____- At 2, 700 
Total Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations_._.... 2, 700 


Total salaries and expenses... ..:.....-..-.22. Le 70, 657 
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OFFICIAL RESIDENCE EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. What is this $2,000 figure entitled “Official residence 
expenses” ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Those are for the expenses that the Ambassador 
has at the Embassy which he would not otherwise have, and which 
go primarily to pay for the additional servants that are required 
to operate an Embassy. 

Mr. Roonry. And, how many servants are we paying for now? 

Mr. Rusotrom. One. This would be for one. 

Mr. Roonry. How many are we paying for now? 

Mr. Rusorrom. In Rio? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am sorry; I will try to get it for you, sir. 


COST OF EMBASSY IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


Mr. Roonry. What is the total annual cost of the Rio establishment! 
Mr. Herrurr. We will have to supply that for the record, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Do you have that, Mr. Crockett ? 

Mr. Crockett. I donot believe we have it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record the total 
cost, including the salaries, the expenses, the real estate, the allowances, 
and everything that goes into carrying on the establishment in Rio. 

Mr. Crockerr. All right, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The number of servants furnished the Ambassador at Rio under the official 
residence account is 14. 

The total annual cost for operating the Embassy at Rio de Janiero during 
fiscal year 1960 is estimated at $719,795, of which $549,965 is included in ARA’s 
portion of the S. & E. budget, $87,692 in PER’s portion, $38,453 in OPR’s portion, 
$12,700 for representation and $30,985 from the FBO appropriation. 


REQUEST FOR STAGING BUILDING AT BRASILIA 


Mr. Roonry. What is the staging building? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The staging building, Mr. Chairman, is a building 
to house our personnel and to have offices for our personnel during the 
period of transition. It is obviously impossible to have a complete 
Embassy with residences and so on in this brand-new capital which 
has been carved out of this area. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that under construction ? 

Mr. Rurorrom. A contract was just let a few day ago. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that going to cost ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Approximately $650,000; $644,000 is the contract. 

Mr. Roongey. The Government or Presidential Office, and Ministries 
have not as yet moved to Brasilia; have they ? 

Mr. Runorrom. No, sir; but they will begin to move on April 21 of 
this year. That is 2 months from now. 

The presidential palace has been finished and the legislative pal- 
aces are now under construction, as well as the office buildings for the 
Members of the Congress of Brazil. 

Mr. Bow. Would you yield to me at that point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. Is it not a fact that the presidential palace is finished and 
staffed, and that the President occasionally stays there? 
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Mr. Ruporrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. So that is completed ¢ 

Mr. Rurvorrom, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I think the record is a little uncertain on that point since 
you did not quite make it clear. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Thank you. 


CONSTRUCTION PLANNED BY OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. What other countries are constructing buildings 
there ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. You mean for either offices or residences? 

Mr. Roonry. No; other nations in connection with their diplomatic 
establishments. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am advised that the Mexican Government has laid 
the cornerstone for their new Embassy. 

Mr. Rooney. Who else? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do no know of any others, but I will try to ascer- 
tain that, sir. 

Mr. Bow. If you will yield at that point, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that Great Britain has indicated that at the time of the meeting on 
April 21 they intend to make some step toward the laying of a cor- 
nerstone or driving a piling or something of that kind, and that many 
of the other countries have had their sites designated and have picked 
their sites, and the names of the countries are now on the sites, indi- 
cating where their establishments will be constructed. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to extend my remarks—in- 
stead of taking the time to make a statement at this time—at this 
point in the record, with reference to my visit to Brazil, together with 
some observations in regard thereto? 

Mr. Rooney. Most certainly. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Bow CONCERNING BRASILIA 


Mr. Chairman, it is, I think, very important that we support the building of 
our Embassy facilities in Brasilia. As you know, I visited Brasilia last No- 
vember. Incidentally, I was the first Member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States to visit this new capital. 

I think it is proper to say that there has been some controversy in Brazil 
about the new capital. There are those who objected to it being built at its 
present site; those who objected because they felt that the cost was too high 
for the economy of Brazil. Nevertheless, I think we should go back into the 
country’s history. It is interesting to note that the constitution of 1889 provided 
that the capital of Brazil should someday be constructed somewhere deep in the 
interior. The obvious reason for this was to provide some enticement to draw 
the people away from the coastal areas which for too long had held a healthy 
attraction for the great mass of people. If you will check a population map of 
Brazil you will find this great concentration along their seacoast and find a 
very sparse population in the interior. When the new president, Juscelino 
Kubitschek, took his oath of office 3 years ago he decided that this was as good 
a time as any to make the constitutional provision a reality. 

It is most interesting to see today on this site chosen by a team of U.S 
specialists this ultramodern city rising from the rolling hills 600 miles north- 
west of the present capital of Rio de Janeiro. 

We approached Brasilia by air, that being the only method of transportation 
at this time to the capital. And you see as you approach a squared, modern- 
looking skyline, second by second the forms of the buildings, the roads, the 
overpasses, the design of the city of Brasilia becomes quite evident. 
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The impression it gives is truly unbelievable because a new city of this size 
you rather feel shouldn’t be out where it is—really in the middle of no place. 
Now what I said about being in the middle of no place represents one of the 
reasons why there has been opposition to its construction. The nearest railroad 
station is 60 miles away and the winding road to Rio is about a thousand 
miles long in contrast to the 600 air miles. In other words it is so remote that 
access to it up until now has been practically all by air. 

I think it will be proper, Mr. Chairman, for someone to say well, if that’s the 
case nobody will move there. But the fact of the matter is that President 
Kubitschek is moving the government there lock, stock, and barrel and the 
legislators and others of the Government are already picking out their apartments 
in the new buildings set aside for them. I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no turning back at Brasilia; that the project is way past the point of 
no return. Brazil has invested so many millions in the construction of Brasilia 
that even those who once opposed it now concede, perhaps unwillingly, that it 
must be completed. There also is the objection which I have suggested that 
Brazil could not afford it. This argument is also academic because like Brasilia 
or not there it is. I believe that the United States should recognize it is a 
reality : that Brazil is a sister republic close to us of great potential strength and, 
I am convinced, that has a great future. We should cooperate in the develop- 
ment of this new area. 


WAGE AND PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. Rooney. At page 201 of the justifications we find an item en- 
titled “Overseas Wage and Price Increases, $142,038 i? 

Mr. Rveorrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at a figure such as $3,898 for auto- 
motive operating expenses ¢ 

Mr. Herrvrr. Based on past experience, Mr. Chairman, we have ar- 
rived at a 5-percent factor of increase over 1960 for the so-called operat- 
ing expenses, and have, therefore, arrived at that figure by adding 5 
percent to last year’s figure. 

Mr. Roongy. What was last year’s figure and what does 5 percent 
amount to‘ 

Mr. Herrvurt. Well, sir; this figure was developed by using our 
1960 factor of $104.86 times a man-year figure of 743. >; W hich gives us 
an amount of $77,960. Five percent of ‘that, sir, is $3,898. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the figure used through this budget in con- 
nection with your oversea wage and price increases insofar as auto- 
motive operating expenses are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Crocxetr. Mr. Chairman, each regional bureau uses whatever 
device or system tpninees appears to be most realistic to their own condi- 
tions in their own area 

So, each regional area uses various means. Wherever possible, 
they were based on absolute fact of increase. In other cases, where sta- 
tistics were not available and recognized statistical sources were not 
available, then they had to use their own experience year after year 
as to what these costs were from the standpoint of increases 


CIVIL AVIATION ATTACHES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. At page 208 of the justifications we find mention of a 
civil aviation attaché at an FSR-2. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many civil aviation attachés do we now have! 

Mr. Rusorrom. He would be the only one. We have none in the 
area. 
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Mr. Rooney. In the entire budget, Mr. Crockett, how many civil 
aviation attachés are you requesting ¢ 

Mr. Crocxerr. We are requesting five positions, Mr. Chairman— 
three officers and two clerks. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are the others to be located ? 

Mr. Crockett. One in New Delhi, sir—one officer—and one officer in 
London. There will be one clerk in New Delhi. So that makes two 
positions in New Delhi—an officer and a clerk—and one officer in 
London. 

In this budget there are two positions, actually. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you have in this budget for them? 

Mr. Crockett. $100,892, sir—all costs. 

Mr. Roonry. Does not the Federal Aviation Agency at the present 
time have personnel stationed all over the world ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. If they do, Mr. Chairman, I think their work is 
primarily technical, and the civil aviation attaché would engage in 
work that might be called diplomatic or political as well as the tech- 
nical knowledge which he obviously would have to have in the mate- 
rial which he would have to cover. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Well, he would need to report on civil aviation 
matters going on not only in his country but the whole area. Above 
all, he would have to embody the quality which would enable him to 
conduct the increasingly important and difficult negotiations with this 
particular government where he would be stationed, and other gov- 
ernments, as we meet the problems of modern civil aviation whic h, as 
you know, are tremendous. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the first time we have had civil aviation at- 
tachés in this budget ? 

Mr. Crockett. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. There have been civil avia- 
tion attachés in previous budgets. We now have 10 positions paid 
for in the 1960 budget—five officers, two clerks and three locals. T oo 
are not new positions that were added in 1960. They have been in 
the budget for some time. I do not know how long, but I can insert 
it in the record, if you wish. 





JET SERVICE AT MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 


Mr. Rooney. This discussion with regard to civil aviation attachés 
brings me to a matter with which one ‘of our American airlines has 
been confronted. I am advised that the State Department arranged 
for Pan American Airways to make a stop at Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
and that there would be jet service beginning some time last fall. 

Are you familiar with that, Mr. Rubottom ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am not really familiar with it. Actually, 
Jamaica, geographically, is in our area, but falls administratively 
under the Bureau of European Affairs. 

Mr. Roonry. Iam sorry. Please do not let me forget, Mr. Crockett, 
to ask about this when they are here. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and gentlemen. 

Mr. Ruzorrom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuourspay, Fresruary 18, 1960, 
Bureau or Evropran AFrrarrs 
WITNESSES 


FOY D. KOHLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

WILLIAM L. BLUE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 

CHARLES C. ADAMS, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PLANNING 
BRANCH, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Bureau of European 
Affairs, which appears beginning at page 232 of the justifications, 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $25,991,084, which would be an in- 
crease of $931.725 over the amount appropriated for this Bureau in 
the current fiscal year. This increase is made up of the amount 
$16,210 on the domestic side, that is here in Washington, and $915 15 
on the Foreign Service side. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 232 through 275 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, DOMESTIC 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Positions | Annual rate Other 
expense 
Fiscal year 1960 availability and base for 1961 230 | $1,950, 830 | $87, 390 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 political activi- | | 
Bcdcscdeces piinnenebebeadane oo —_ 16, 210 
Total appropriation estimate, 1961. ._........- ; 4 230 | 1, 950, 830 83, 600 








STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau of European Affairs, under the direction of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for European Affairs, is responsible for the conduct of relations with 
Canada, the countries on the European Continent except Greece and Turkey, 
and the European dependencies in the Atlantic and Caribbean areas. In dis- 
charging this responsibility, the Bureau executes policies in political, economic, 
consular and public affairs; maintains relationships with foreign missions in 
the United States representing European countries, except on substantive con- 
sular matters; and supervises the operation of 22 embassies, 3 legations, 2 mis- 
sions, 33 consulates general and 2 consular agencies within its area. The 
Bureau is divided into seven offices as follows: 

Office of the Assistant Secretary: Provides policy leadership, direction and 
administration to the entire Bureau. 

Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs: Canada, 
British possessions in the Caribbean and Atlantic, United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Iceland. 

Office of Soviet Affairs: The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Office of Eastern European Affairs: Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 
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Office of Western European Affairs: France, including Algeria and French 
possessions in the Caribbean area, Italy, Spain, Austria, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Netherlands possessions in the Caribbean, Luxembourg, Portugal, and 
Switzerland. 

Office of German Affairs: Germany, including Berlin. 

Office of European Regional Affairs: Problems of a regional nature involving 
countries under the jurisdiction of more than one geographic office of the Bureau, 
and specifically including problems relating to the European communities, the 
Economic Commission for Europe, and Council of Europe. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Since the area for which the European Bureau is responsible contains both 
the principal allies of the United States and its principal threat, an important 
part of the Bureau’s work results from political circumstances whose occurrence 
is difficult to foresee. The Berlin crisis, precipitated in November 1958, is an 
example. The agreement, in March 1959, for resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria, was an element in the continuous process of negotiation with 
the Communist bloc, likely to eventuate in a future summit meeting. With our 
allies, stresses have recently appeared in the NATO alliance, and the nature 
of future trade relations with the European community will, to some large de- 
gree, be determined by the conference, in September 1960, under the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. 


PROGRAM INCREASES REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Permanent salaries.—While it can be assumed that many new problems and 
possibly crises may arise in the coming year, this submission contains no request 
for additional positions for the Bureau for fiscal year 1961. 

Miscellaneous expenses 


W.a.e. consultants, $10,000—Consistent with extensive efforts to improve 
analysis of problems in conducting relations with the U.S.S.R., additional funds 
are requested to employ consultants from outside the Government. Expanded 
study is being given by individuals and institutions in the United States to the 
nature and continuing aims of Soviet communism. The ability to seek advice 
from both businessmen and scholars can be regarded as especially pertinent to 
the maintenance of fresh viewpoints on Soviet affairs and flexibility in dealing 
with them. The increase requested would provide for 10 consultants costing 
$50 per day for an average period of 20 days. 

Overtime and holiday pay, $1,150.—The increase of $1,150 for overtime and 
holiday pay during fiscal year 1961 takes account of anticipated extra work 
during critical periods, with special reference to the conferences scheduled for 
September 1960, for negotiations under the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT). 

Travel, $5,000.—A fiscal year 1961 increase of $5,000 in travel fund will per- 
mit necessary travel by bureau personnel and increase the effectiveness of such 
personnel. Actual travel expenditures in fiscal year 1959 totaled $46,808. The 
estimated availability in fiscal year 1960 is $38,560. This sum does not cover 
needs. The requested total of $43,560 will permit 35 trips to points within the 
United States at an average cost of $123 and 36 trips abroad at an average cost 
of $1,100 each for attendance at scheduled meetings and for individual study, on 
the spot, of particular situations as they arise. 

Taxes and assessments, $60.—The increase is requested for FICA payments 
applicable to the increased overtime and holiday compensation. 
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Permanent ay by organizational unit 











Actual, 30 | Estimate, acti, ™ | (+) or 
decrease (—) 
impeach Miandad — 
| ie j | 7 
Num-| Annual ae Annual |Num-| Annual = -| Annual 
ber rate ber | rate ber | rate | ber rate 
UNIT | 
I | | | | 
| | | | | 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 58 | $434, 800 | 58 | $434, 806 58 | $434, 800 | 
Office of British Commonwealth and | | | ‘ 
Northern European Affairs | 32 | 269, 595 37 | 319,645 37 | 319,645 | 
Office of Easterr ~+ pga A flairs | 19 i9 | ae 305 | 19 | 168, 305 | : 
Office of Soviet Affair Ss - 27 | 36 | 327 » 755 | 36 | 327,755 | } Fe 
Office of Western European ‘Affairs | 34 | | 38 | 32 2), 615 | 3s 320, 615 | } 
Office of European Regional Affairs.| 14 | 14} 119,330 14 | 119,330 | 
Office of German Affairs__--- ae ee 28 | 260,380 | 28 | 260,380 
Total, Bureau of European | 
Affair ; } 211 |1, 759,790 | ! 230 |1, 950, 830 | ' 230 /|1, 950, 830 ree a8. 2 


| 


1 Includes 10 positions not in the fiscal year 196) EUR presentation to Congress These 10 positions are 
required in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 for preparation and representation at the conference on Gen- 
eral Agreement on Trade and ‘1 ariffs (GATT) to be convened in September 1960 for a period of 40proxi- 
mately 14 months. Ihe 10 positions are being financed by corresponding decr« ises in other domestic offices 
of the Department of State. 





The fiscal year 1960 congressional submission included a request for an in- 
crease of 17 domestic positions for the Office of Soviet Affairs. To satisfy the 
urgent requirements of that Office, seven Foreign Service positions, made avail- 
able, by economies at various European posts, were transferred late in fiscal 
year 1959 to the domestic complement. The Bureau was allowed nine additional 
positions in the Department’s fiscal year 1960 distribution of funds. 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 





| Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Object classification 


Man Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount 


years years years | years 
| 
01 Personal service | 
W.a.e. employment 0.3 $2, 940 0.3 $3, 000 1 1.3 $13, 000 |+1.0 4+-$10, 000 
Temporary employment._...| 1.3 5, O44 1.3 5050} 1.3 5, 050 | 
Overtime and holiday pay 19, 960 19, 900 21, 050 +1. 150 
Total personal services - _- 1.6 27, 944 1.6 27,950 | 2.6 39,100 |+1.0) +11,1 
02 Travel.-.. ‘ ion _ 46, 808 |_. , 38, 560 | | 43, 560 +5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_.—.-... 778 |-.. 780 | | 780 : : 
15 Taxes and assessments ......- : 100 160 +6) 
Total non-salary obligations -_- 47. 586 ; 39, 440 $4. 500 +5, 060 
= —— = = — 
Grand total obligations.__._.-_- 75, 530 67, 390 83, 600 +16, 210 
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BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


-FOREIGN SERVICE 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 





—_ 


Fiscal year 1960, availability.........-...-.-.....-... " 


Adjustments to the base: 
Termination of special 
(Public Law 85-892) ..................- 
Other staff and miscellaneous red1ctions........... 
Savings in rentals and quarters allowance as a re- | 
sult of availability of Government-owned facili- 
ties (net difference) 
Regular pay above 52-week base......._-- ented 
Nonrecurring expenses for new post, furniture, and 
I icsric dri tae et oe Ges ccieamdine Bak 
Adjusted lapse rate..........- 


immigration program 





Subtotal 


Base for 1961. ......-....- 


Opening new posts....... Wp TarETon eects 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act... -- 


Political activities: Science. ................-...-..-] 
Economic activities: 
ORR. |. a wcinis theca acdtoue ‘ 
ae 
ee ee Te ek tie inh ieaaieabanmians 
Other_.- siete diie tenia ltiaiasieiiiade hiwiitipdidetvons 
Consular activities............... cok smaecdiids 
Administrative activities.........- ins hdaiaicamcatal 


Total program increases.............- 


oR Ee el | 

















| 
Positions 
ie Saree ___.| Amount 
Americans Locals Total | 
i ~—) 
1, 422 2,195 | 3,617 | $23, 105, 532 
—2 | j —11 —24, 715 
=—3 | —21 —24 —63, 602 
nad oubanens | —33, 355 
sisicallpsaiasoctegcindlcdeale Neinielliiannioi aia — 64, 844 
—5 30 —35 
1, 417 2, 165 3,582 | 23.041, 139 
—— = = — —; — — ——— 
snncciiaibentainlniie ii eae inl savneieidrentnaaiiie 372, 748 
14 19 | 33 184, 796 
an ivadadaia! ee eon 81, 600 
oF hee ae 2) 14, 668 
tose es 3 16, 879 
| eee i 1 | 8, 754 
Be Radiata icadintihe 1 10, 167 
Sci 5 5 11, 112 
22 | 45 67 | 195, 791 
Sass an eh eeh 19, 000 
ea ‘ se cceateembpaeiaa 
43 69 112 | 915, 515 
1, 460 2, 234 3, 694 23, 956, 654 


4 Excludes 7 positions transferred to Domestic for Soviet activities. 
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ADJUSTMENTS TO THE BASE 


Termination of special immigration program (Public Law 85-892): 11 positions 
and —$24,715 


I cs cieinnaneiregioniniass —$19, 739 

I le nine iimbniriniowte SAS —1, 486 

a i aia ce ie —2, 130 
Operating expenses: 

I alae esau lisanien biruapendsigiexhe —500 

I ai neem dbchoinninms cae oa — 860 

Nee en i cpl tas ssa datesscphirceclb amas ihbide 24, 715 


Still remaining to be issued during fiscal year 1960 are approximately 2,000 
visas at Ponta Delgada and Rotterdam under amendments to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act (Public Law 85-892). The base for fiscal year 1961 is 
reduced by the annual rate of the two American and nine local employees en- 
gaged in this work and the net amount of operating expenses attributable to the 
program. 

Other staff and miscellaneous reductions: 24 positions and —$63,602 

The services of the consular agent at Malaga, Spain, were terminated in Sep- 
tember 1959 at a lapsed saving of $1,069. The closing of the consulate at Niag- 
ara Falls, Canada, in March 1960 and the transfer of business and the bulk of 
its staff to the office at Toronto reduce the fiscal year 1961 base by $2,847 in 
salaries and $4,180 in operating expenses. Centralization at Paris of the pay- 
roll processing systems for London, Paris, Rome, and Bonn also reduces the 
base, by $50,266 in salaries and $5,240 in allowances and differentials. 


Savings in rental and quarters allowances as a result of availability of Govern- 
ment-owned facilities (net difference) : —$33,855 


I —$5, 340 
Building operating expenses________- alice betliieiiaaceanacnmcetiecabasabekednes ea 
Total 33, 35 


SOOO S228 2 OSS SOOO eee Owes eQaeeeeeeeewowewoonenonen waien —33, 355 
Savings of $5,340 will be realized in quarters allowance payments with the 
occupancy of staff housing in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, on July 1, 1960. The new 
Embassy building in London, also to be ready for occupancy on July 1, 1960, 
will create savings of $3,778 in maintenance and operating costs and of $24,237 
in rent payment. 
Pay in excess of 52-week base: —$64,844 
Fiscal year 1961 has one less day above the 52-week base. 
Nonrecurring expense for new post established in fiscal year 1960: —$19,400 


Neen | aceeeescesienmaciigiiess —17, 900 
Communications Rinitiiimtcecae® Cae 


is oe hl iadia bade oeibuaines —19, 400 


A new legation has been established at Sofia in fiscal year 1960. Nonrecur- 
ring expense is for office furniture and equipment ($16,400), transportation costs 
($1,500), and for telephone installation charges ($1,500). 


Adjusted lapse rate 


American personnel: full-year cost of positions added and terminated in fiscal 
year 1960:7* 


a saci ees de erabipeneenia iin esicmihanici +$52, 065 
I ean ceviniig was ae anmetianinn +52, 065 
I cline das clams cls ecies aeep —356 
Normal lapse_-- nae 5 ao ac " a 1228 

I aia do uhininisniogpiniadadeandbacsieahaipecsiieaiiin +104, 002 


127 American positions, including 11 for new posts and 16 for other purposes 
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Local personnel: Full- year costs of positions added and terminated in 
fiscal year 1960: 


en Sete tebastiec nsec cs emmicsepeeereanheereecbinecnie +26, 665 
I a cases aa tea ssinais ibn innenidenina hana Gali Siiesiacn 2, 278 
Ina I a fainter mak diam NRA IEEE —1, 708 
MT ON itp capa somtiasaesh ich wad aescaslsssiaReaaaalaeenetidinagactag +1, 476 
acai cea ed ann atacand sacar cela darcrie +28, 711 
Allowances: Full-year allowance costs for positions established in 
BNE IE» RID icles catck sachs sstsecdicit i link tables ataa da iain adidas ito ems +8, 810 
a a gl inanan 20. 


274 local positions, including 20 for new posts and 54 for other purposes. 
PROGRAM INCREASES REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Oversea wage and price increases 


EM. ARTE OO iets nc ccecteienen tcerp cqnewvenenes Seca ee _.._.. +$184, 788 
Pay in excess of 52-week base__.____--_-__-__- fee Jide +894 
NIN a st ecleueniesceieeree dome sapabiaianernep eran Pd +2, 018 


Differentials_______~- Swe rink eg ak caceaiedaensenoo asic lteepabed si doie +3, 080 


Allowances (post, quarters, and te mpors wy togeime)........- beaten +44, 420 
Operating expenses: 
Building operating expenses____-_____-___-_-__- i abcka aces oneeatine: +39, 895 
Gospmnnications (R606) xa cn non isn cei ccemnenecnn wmieieeolets +38, 351 
A AUURTSEE WO CORSE ETIAr CE I on scenic peat whi ire mn irene +9, 682 
SOMEPASTUA! ANd RCHIANGOWE ss Join eh hc eens +-29, 362 


rn NII SU a eit esa too eee cae anne +20, 258 


Total saith 372, 748 


Wages and prices have been rising steadily in the European area since 1950. 
This estimate provides for a 4-percent increase in wages and a 3.5-percent in- 
crease in prices in fiscal year 1961. These increases are based on a projection 
into 1961 of the increases in cost of living and wage indices in European coun- 
tries for the past 2 fiscal years as reported by the International Monetary Fund 
and on wage and price increases experienced by Foreign Service posts in fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, 1959, and part of 1960. 


Opening of new posts 





[es Number Amount 
Americans (lapsed rate . penis aattte mettre arta 5 14 +$46, 626 
Locals (lapsed rate ‘ 19 +13, 081 
Pay in excess of 52-week base | +460 
Differentials | | +7, 719 
Allowance +10, 410 
VperatmE expenses 
ravel ‘ : . Ronee aaa anal +2, 800 
Official residence allowance ‘on détdne ste nedecnnwhe = ' +2, 150 
Building operating expenses... F sal Sica | a +44, 700 
Communications (field) + at +8, 850 
Automotive operating expenses____ <. £3 re +1, 500 
Contractual and miscellaneous 7 ; sand sli mail aiaten abla | +2, 650 
Supplies and equipment--_____-- niet St : +43, 850 
Total . iieciesiets dba binedaeaade eae 33 | +184, 796 


These estimates provide for the opening of three new posts in fiscal year 
1961 at classified locations. Justification will be given to the committee off the 
record. 


Federal employee health benefits 


It is estimated that implementation of provisions of the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382, in the European area will cost 
$81,600 in fiscal year 1961. 
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Political activities 


Number | Amount 
nauctee ea ae a pera eee sea E Rp 
Americans (lapsed rate)__...........-- MMI ERS Ed 2 $10, 369 
Pay in excess of 52-week base._.................... ; coh Pais . 80 
Allowances______- st RN ae re : | ‘ | 2, 782 
Travel........- - a SIA TI ee | : 1, 000 
Contractual and miscellaneous (civil service retirement) __......-.-- a | ca 437 

| —_—______.. 
a nial henna annem 2 14, 668 


a - RES REREUS = eee 


Brussels, science officer, FSR-1, and clerk, FSS-11 

The two positions, for a science officer (FSR-1) and clerk (FSS—-11) at 
Brussels, are requested in order to establish a more effective liaison with sci- 
entific activities in the Benelux countries. selgium has recently initiated an 
extensive science program which includes support for research in the Belgian 
Congo, an area in which the United States maintains considerable interest, 
Private industry in the three Benelux countries is also initiating research into 
areas where important progress can be expected. 


Economic activities 


Number | Amount 

Americans (lapsed rate) (London 2, Premen, Palermo, Rarecelona 5 | $25, 003 
Locals (Prssels, U.S. missions to European communities 2, Oslo, Helsinki 5 | 11, 070 
Pay in excess of 52-week base Rhee — 234 
I 8, 955 
aa cect ae a ; | 1, 250 
Contractual and miscellaneous (civil service retirement). | 400 

DE Lc ceininivmedbenbincibacs tubhcntebatien ilebe! pre 10 46, 912 


This estimate provides for 10 additional positions in economic activities, 
according to the listing furnished below. As a general statement, these requests 
reflect the American business community’s heightened interest in following more 
closely the shifting pattern of European trade and the developments of European 
industry and technology. 

Bremen, commercial officer, FSO-5 

This position would be utilized for trade promotion and commercial intelli- 
gence work. Bremen is Germany’s second largest seaport and a center of in- 
creasing importance in international trade. Its principal imports are cotton, 
wool, lumber, tobacco, and petroleum. Exports consist of a wide range of Ger- 
man industrial goods. Important manufacturing enterprises in the consular 
district include shipbuilding, heavy industries for production of steel, copper, 
and aluminum, and automotive and aircraft factories. 

Palermo, commercial officer, FSO-5 

Sicily enjoys a certain amount of governmental autonomy and traditionally 
maintains itself as removed in some degree from mainland affairs. In the 
effort toward economic and industrial development of southern Italy, Sicily 
has benefited from the impetus provided by the Italian Government investment 
program and has, in addition, enacted measures furnishing special incentives to 
attract foreign capital. Heavy investment by U.S. petroleum and other com- 
panies is representative of American interest in Sicily, which would be served 
by the assignment of a commercial officer in Palermo, 


Barcelona, commercial officer, FSO-5 

Opportunities in Spain both for trade and investment have been greatly im- 
proved by recent developments. Spanish participation in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has indicated an intent 
to enter international trade more energetically. Barcelona has long been con- 
sidered the commercial center of Spain. The addition of a commercial officer 
to its staff would improve the ability of the Consulate General there to furnish 
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commercial services to an increasing number of American firms interested in 
the area. 


London, assistant civil aviation attaché, FSR-2 

An assistant civil aviation attaché is required to assist the civil aviation 
attaché, who while stationed in London, has regional responsibility for Ireland, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, and Luxembourg, 
as well as the United Kingdom. The duties of the civil aviation attaché cover 
the whole range of responsibilities performed by the U.S. Government in the field 
of aviation overseas except that of enforcing regulations. 

The incumbent of the proposed position would assist the civil aviation attaché 
in the performance of the following duties: 

1. Maintaining continuous surveillance of civil aviation activities and needs 
in the assigned areas including: ground facilities and services, operation of com- 
mercial and private aviation enterprises, legislation and regulatory enact- 
ments, organization of governmental civil aviation authorities; and existing or 
needed facilities for training foreign nationals in aviation specialties. 

2. As required, arranging for, participating in, and assisting in the conduct 
of meetings dealing with international aviation matters, including bilateral 
air transport and airworthiness agreements; planning and coordinating with 
government and industry officials in the periodic visits of U.S. safety inspectors 
engaged in performing safety regulation activities and providing advisory serv- 
ices as requested by U.S. air operators, aircraft and components manufacturers, 
and U.S. citizens, in the furtherance of U.S. air commerce and related trade 
opportunities within the assigned area. 

8. Consulting with officials of countries within the assigned area on civil 
aviation matters of material interest to the United States and the particular 
country; providing or obtaining advisory opinions, official positions and recom- 
mendations on such matters, as required. 

London, minerals officer, FSR-3 

The principal duties of a minerals officer assigned to London would be to 
report on developments in mining and minerals technology. The United King- 
dom is primarily a processor of imported mineral ores, but London is also the 
managerial center for virtually all mining companies in the British Common- 
wealth, as well as for British-owned mines in foreign countries. Establishment 
of a minerals officer position is important to follow the formulation of mineral 
economic policies affecting the United States. It should be noted that at one 
time the General Services Administration maintained a minerals officer in Lon- 
don, who, to some extent, performed the functions described above. 


U.S. Mission to European Communities (USEC): 2 research assistants (local) 
and clerk-typist (local) 


y 


Additional personnel are sought for the U.S. Mission to the European Commu- 
nities in order to permit maximum utilization of numerous documents recording 
the proceedings and deliberations of the various organizations in which the 
United States is interested. Translation of unclassified material and its sub- 
sequent typing should be done by local employees to permit the American staff 
to devote full time to substantive work. Availability of reference material in 
English will greatly facilitate the work of the American staff. 


Helsinki : Research assistant (local) 


The study given policies and action of the Soviet Union would be appreciably 
aided by a wider selection, translation and analysis of Finnish language pub- 
lications than the Embassy at Helsinki is currently equipped to perform. The 
Finnish language is a difficult one, and research in it is time-consuming even for 
officers with training and experience. While Finland is a relatively small coun- 
try, the character of its internal politics and its relations with the U.S.S.R. has 
an importance enhanced not only by proximity but also by the fact that it is one 
of the few European countries of the West where the Communist-front receives 
more than a small fraction of popular support. 


Oslo: clerk-typist 


A position for a local employee at Oslo is required in connection with the 
volume of the Embassy’s correspondence of routine character which must be 
conducted in the Norwegian language. The employee assigned to such a posi- 
tion—filled occasionally on a part-time basis—would also be expected to act as 
an interpreter and assist in the preparation of speeches in Norwegian. 
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CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 


Regidar program 


Number Amount 


i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Americans (lapsed rate) (Kingston, 2; Port-of-Spain, Barbados, Madrid, 2; | 
I » 2; | 





Seville, Naples, 2; Bucharest, Warsaw, Prague, Berlin, Calgary) aa 14 $39, 862 
Locals (Kingston, Barcelona, 2; Madrid, 2; Seville, 2, Antwerp, Stuttgart, 3)__| ll 16, 262 
Pay in excess of 52-week hase ‘nie - sedi’ ‘ oat 4 368 
Differentials (hardship post differential at Bucharest, Prague, and Warsaw)--| | 1, 489 
Allowances-_-_.._-- Pecaecons Se es : 19, 111 
Travel oat = ua i Loa ete : 700 
Contractual and miscellaneous (civil scrvice retirement) _- nowe 755 

ie aibedivnkec athena cae dducukcbeususencice 25 78, 538 


The request for additional American and local employees is needed pri- 
marily to furnish citizenship, notarial, and protection-welfare services for in- 
creased numbers of American tourists, businessmen, and servicemen in particular 
areas. The volume of requests for consular assistance of this type has had con- 
siderable growth at posts in the Caribbean, in Spain, and in central Europe, 
owing to the heightened popularity of the Caribbean islands as vacation areas, 
to Spain’s emergence in the world of international affairs, and to increased 
cultural exchange between the United States and countries of the Communist 
bloc. 

Additional visa staff is requested at three posts, Kingston, Antwerp, and 
Stuttgart. Stuttgart has recently been authorized to issue immigration visas 
for the convenience of U.S. servicemen seeking them on behalf of wives and 
relatives. While staff for this visa activity at Stuttgart has been largely pro- 
vided by reductions elsewhere, three additional locals are requested. Both 
Kingston and Antwerp have experienced a sharp increase in visa demand. 

Listed below are the posts for which increases are requested and actual and 
estimated consular services for each post. 








1957 1958 1959 ) 61 

Kingst 

I onimmizrant visa services 4 890 5, 670 7, 143 R. GOK 10, 000 

2) Immigrant visa service 1, 180 1, 200 1, 80 2, 400 2, 900 
Port-of-S1 

1) ¢ ze hip and passport vice RA2 103 770 940 1. 106 

(2) Nonimmigrant visa services. _- 3, 547 2, 878 2, 940 3, 800 4, 660 

(3) Immigrant visa service 405 352 690 1, 03 1, 370 
B arbados 

1) Citizenship and passport services 457 240 218 250 280 

(2) Nonimmigrant visa services - _- 1, 108 490 74 1, 450 | 1, 936 

(3) Immigrant visa services 160 550 3A 180 180 
Madrid 

(1) Citizenship and passport services 4, 227 3, 905 5, 446 7. 030 8, 590 

2) Nonimmigrant visa services 3, OOS » 479 2, 786 3, 090 3, 400 

(3 rant visa services 440 43 53 640 740 
eville izenship and passport service 734 | 1,314 1, 690 2, 000 | 2, 310 
Naples: (1) Citizenship and passport services 6, 748 677 7, 500 ) 320 11, 100 
Bucharest: (1) Citizenship and passport services 164 212 268 350 430 
Warsaw 

(1) Citizenship and passport service 14 160 1, 76 2, 560 

(2) Nonimmigrant visa services 686 3, 320 2, 460 4, 500 

(3) Immigrant visa services 412 1, 430 2, 850 4, 200 
Berlin: (1) Citizenship and passport services 2, 165 1, 850 2, 447 3, 040 
Calgary 

I hip and passport services 1, 193 1, 450 1. 700 1, 950 2, 300 

2 I rant visa services 1, 309 760 1, 720 1, 750 1, 7H 

3 rant visa services } 1, 537 1, 590 2, 038 2, 400) 2, GA 
Antwer | j 

1) Citizenship and passport services | 1,010 1, O76 778 1, 200 1, 621 

(2) Nonimmigrant visa services _ _. 2, 010 1, 698 1, 576 2, 000 2, 000 

(3) Immigrant visa services. 1,517] 1, 466 3, 051 4, 640 6, 221 
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Public Law 86-363 program 





| Number Amount 

Americans (lapsed rate) (Naples 3, Palermo 3, Genoa 1, Lisbon 1) - -- . 8 $43, 531 
Locals (Naples 17, Palermo 10, Genoa 2, Lisbon 2, Ponta Delgada 1, Kings- 

ton 2) wer enen ne cencenacenesene de gedqacine - . oo sat 34 49, 427 
Pay in excess of 52-week base-- snhisedtee Netaccc aad diee anit ; 364 
Differentials (overtime) -..-...-- bakes Stisaeeus atthe anbtai | <n 1, 250 
Allowances. --- cer imoksenabaake nae sin eesaniee ‘ wat 14, 805 
Travel..... Saige Sebeas : ow | 500 
Building operating expenses (office space) 3, 200 
Contractual and miscellaneous (civil service retirement) ___..--- 280 


Supplies and equipment.__._..-..-..-.----.-.--- te eee ong ued 3, 896 


Total_...-- uh aliiaiks Seta dct ete inhitiadebecm was . 42 | 117, 253 


Public Law 86-363, passed on September 22, 1959, altered the classification of 
certain preference quota immigrants. It is estimated that 8 additional Ameri- 
ean and 34 local positions will be required to meet the increased workload at the 
posts principally affected by the new legislation. These posts are listed below 
with a tabulation showing the estimated numbers of applicants affected under 
Public Law 86-363 compared with the fiscal year 1959 rate of visa issuance under 
the regular program. 


Nonimmigra- 


Aliens tion and 


iffect« immigration 
visas issued, 
| fiseal vear 
1959 

Naples. -. ‘ ; 2 63, 100 6, 147 

Palermo bam 21, 200 3, 047 

Gen 5, 250 | 2, 231 

Lisbon 720 1, 598 

Ponta Delgada 8460 | 927 
Kingsto! 


950 8, 377 


Administrative activities, +319,000 

Nineteen thousand dollars is requested for payment of annual rental of auto- 
matic data-processing machinery at Paris for the centralized payroll system for 
London, Paris, Rome, and Bonn. The savings reflected in the centralized payroll 
operation are shown on page 240. 


Obligations by object class 





Object classification Actual, 1959 Estimate, Estimate, 
1960 1961 

01 Personal services ; . ‘ $18, 603, O79 $19, 031, 478 $19, 578, 489 
02 Travel 539 S14 317, 508 323. 108 
038 Transportation of things z 128, 355 147, 753 | 154, 893 
04 Communication service : 753. 646 800. 709 840. 650 
05 Rents and utility services__. 616, 538 707, 067 734, 675 
06 Printing and reproductio 23, 400 23. 400 23, 400 
07 Other contractual services : RRO, 192 906, 765 1, 042, 209 
0S Supplies and materials 450. O67 470, 053 496, O89 
09 Equipment 179, 696 242, 321 284, 279 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 441, 932 148, 866 469, 250 
138 Tort clain 1, 520 1, 520 1, 520 
15 Taxes and assessments 8, O92 8, 092 | 8, 092 

lotal obligation 22, 427, 236 23, 105, 532 23, 956, 654 








Embassies: 
Class 1.... 
Class 2_- 
Class 3 
Class 4... 


Subtotal 
Legations: Class 3 
Missions... 
Consulates general_- 
Consulates 
Consular agencie 
New posts 


Total 


Political activities: 
American per 
Local employ 

Econor 
American pers 
Local ¢ 

Consular affairs 
American person 
Lox i!employees 

Administrative 
American person: 
Local employe 

Security activitix 
Amer an pers 
Marir 

Building operating expe 





nplovees 


American personnel 


Loca! employees 

Total staffing 
American p?rsonnel 

Local employees 


Types of posts 


*nses 


, 395 
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Post inventory 


mmary 


Actual, 1959 Est 
l Ar \ 

t rate ri 
371 |$3, 643, 484 7 
} 2604, 24 ‘ 


24 2, 178, 30 4 

249 689,138) 24 
4f 3, 733, 73 47 
932 2, 050, OOS OS 
299 | 1,897,0 303 
807 1, 68S, 54 S20 
17 ll we 18 
127 XXX 114 


y junctli 


Actual, 1959 


é 

6 

9 

99 

> 

$3 

45 

3 

1K 

Ort 
ite, 1960 Est 
\ 
688, 22 ss 
“t 

2, 270, 141 2 
17; 254 

3. 775, 3 19 
2 0), 183 02 
1 » > 
1. 755. 608! 814 
120, 5¢ 18 
114 
7, 363 1 

72, 840 4 


Estimate, 
1960 


I~ 


to 


| 






Estimate, 
1961 


3 
103 
ea T or 


1] $92, 553 
A) 
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Diffe rentials 


Estimate Estimate Increase 
Actual, 1959 1960 161 or 
decrease 
Total differ hers S388 (4) S379. GRO $391 $11, 43 
Justifications 
Hardship post -< | 221. 450 | 210, 021 218, 054 | 8 
Chargé qd’ affaires ; 29, 789 29, 789 | 20, 789 | 
Nightwork........- ; . . 10, 300 10, 4 | 10, 421 
Overtinit ; ne ; e 124, 502 129, 450 132,58 +-3, 40) 
C'on putal on of hards} Dp pos differential for 1961 
: | i Lotai ! per 
N er ( t | 
| 


Hardship post differentials 


Hardship post differentials are paid to Foreign Service en 
posts where living conditions are unhealthful or otherwise especially difficult 
The increase of $8,033 is attributed, as f 


iployees assigned to 


Adjustments to the base 
Opening of new posts 
Consular ac 


LIVILICS 


Charaqcé @ affaires 


This differential is paid to officers placed in charg 


absences of the regularly assigned principal officer 
Nightwork 
Night differential is a premium 


paid to personnel whose normal duty how 
fall between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m 


Overtime 
The payment of overtime and holiday p 


pay is authorized to compensate e1 


ployees required to work more than the regularly scheduled workweek. An il 


crease Of $3,400 is foreseen in the amount of such payments during fiscal year 
1961, as a result of higher wage rates for Foreign Service local employees and 
accelerated work in connection with visa 


issuances : 


Adjustments to the base 


SURO 
Wage and price increases 3, USO 
Consular activities 1, 250 


otal wc 


‘ laa io ; ae 3, 400 


1ed to 
ficult 


1, 166 
7, 719 
J 


, 480 


ended 
hours 


te en 
An in 
il year 


es and 


— S930) 
3, USO 


1, 250 


8. 400 


o, 
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Allowances 





Estimate, Estimate Increase 
} Actual, 1959 | 1960 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 
Total allowances $1, 920, 153 $1, 927, 856 $2, 025, 049 +-$97, 193 
Justification 
Post 218, 804 212, 804 221, 922 
Quarter 1, 367, 861 1, 371, QRE 1, 426, 379 
lfemporary lodgin 133, 683 153, 561 187, 243 
Separate intenance 830 83¢f 830 
Marine guard 198, 975 188, G7F 188, 675 


Post allowances are paid to American employees at posts where the cost 
of living exceeds that in Washington, D.C. The increase of $9,118 includes: a 
reduction to the base of $730 for positions to be abolished: an additional $2,300 
for adjusted lapse rate on positions established in fiscal year 1960; $2,100 for 
local price increases and $5,448 for new positions requested for fiscal year 1961. 

Quarters allowances are paid to American employees who lease residential 
quarters. Rent and utility costs are covered by the allowance, within prescribed 
rates and classes. The net increase of $54,393 is made up of the 


following 
changes : 


Termination of Public Law 85-S92 program a _-..-. —$2, 130 
Savings from other staff reductions ~ eine aenee anacmns == OO 
Savings as a result of availability of Government-owned housing ~ i) tae 
Adjusted lapse rate on positions established in fiscal year 1960 +6, 510 
Overseas price increases : bets sisieriaiainaicepecpabannni cs, SEARS me 
New positions required for fiscal year 1961 1.23 


is : i _ +23, 075 


Temporary lodging allowances are paid to new arrivals at posts for a period 
not exceeding 3 months in lieu of quarters allowances. The 1961 estimate pro- 
vides $6,142 to meet increased local prices, $7,650 for personnel at posts to be 
established in fiscal year 1961, and $19,890 for other new positions requested. 

Separate maintenance allowances are paid to American employees maintain- 
ing their families elsewhere than at the post of assignment, either for the con- 
venience of the Government or because of adverse living conditions. 

Marine guard allowances are paid in accordance with the joint travel regula- 
tions to Marines assigned to diplomatic and consular posts for security purposes. 
rhe increase of $97,193 is comprised of the following: 


Adjustments to the base__ RE AIA SPREE Ste PD NAIL, AA Sa BP 3 —$3, 290 


Overseas wage and price increases___-__-~_- ; ; 1-44, 420 


ReREaE OE, TIO TOU oo a cs creme ie ge Mae ei nnnnenmees +10, 410 
Economie activities Sachi nccaaunaiases toaster ar cptlainb in ae eeteeg to tel aetna ue secedisoks -. +11, 737 
RI A= IML onic ues itm ln apt tcc eiin poo coed +33, 916 

Total ; sp Sg cn cepa apne aha een oe danas was: 97, 193 











304 





Operating expenses 





Estim ite, Estimate, Increase (+ 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (- 
rotal operating expenses $3, 824, 157 $4, 074, 054 $4, 378, 165 +$304, 111 
’ 
ju tific ition — : 
Administrative travel 339, 819 317, 508 323, 108 +-5, 600 
1959 1960 1961 Increase (+) or 
decrease ( 
‘rips Amount | Trips! Amount | Trips} Amount | Trips}; Amount 
Consultat rij i 
States (2 $57, 215 63 $61,715 63 $61,715 
details 16 11, 850 16 12, 764 16 12, 764 
rem 
sior 38 13, 115 43 15, 477 45 16, (127 +2 +-$550 
1 Germany 99, 104 50. 000 > 50. 000 
thin area 158, 535 177, 552 182, 602 +-5, 050 
Potal 339, 819 is 317, 508 323, 108 +2 +5, 600 


Consultation trips to the United States are made by chiefs of mission and 
other senior officers at Foreign Service posts for the purpose of discussing 
critical developments with the Secretary and other departmental officers, 

Post-to-post details are used to furnish additional personnel to posts requir- 

ing temporary assistance during periods of emergency. 
Regional conferences of chiefs of mission are held at least once a year in the 
Kuropean area to facilitate coordination of policy and exchange of views. Re 
gional conferences of economic, labor, and consular officers are scheduled, as 
circumstances warrant, for the discussion of problems and techniques in those 
fields of activity. To assist maximum progress in improving the efficiency of 
consular operations, with special reference to visa issuance, an increase of $700 
is requested in respect to additional consular positions proposed. A saving of 
$150 will be realized from the closing of a consular post in Canada in fiscal year 
1960. 


Operating expenses 

The train in Germany provides a means of access to Berlin It is financed from 
Berlin occupation costs which offset the cost of this submission. 

Other travel in the area permits employees to follow closely developments in 

e area of assignment. Political, economic, consular, and administrative per- 
sonnel are authorized by the post’s principal officer to perform such local travel 
as conditions may require. Science officers, geographic officers, and others with 
regional responsibilities travel from country to country The requested in- 
rease of $5,050 includes the following: a saving of $500 with the conclusion of 
the immigration program authorized by Public Law 85-892, $2,800 for travel by 
personnel at new posts requested for establishment in fiscal year 1961, $2,250 
for use of incumbents of additional econmic positions requested, and $500 for 
travel in connection with the Public Law 86-393 program 

In summary, the increase of $5,600 for administrative travel consists of the 


following items: 


Adjustments to the base_____--~-- omen S650 
Opening of new posts__------ SO) 
Economic activities_- iis oaeiniaae inte ‘ ; +2, 200) 
Consular activities ‘i inne 1, 200 

Total a : . +5, 600 


+$550 
+5. 050 


+-5, 600 


and 
ssing 


quir- 


n the 

Re- 
d, as 
those 
cy of 
* $700 
ng of 
l year 


| from 


nts in 
e per- 
travel 
s with 
ed in- 
sion of 
vel by 
$2,250 


(4) for 


of the 


SO 
2 SOU 
12. on 
1, 200 


+5, 600 
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Communications (paid in field) 


| 
| Estimate, yEstimate, | Increase (+) 
| Actual, 1959 LOGE 1961 ol 
| decrease (—) 
| } 
= | | 
r | | 
03 Freight ene $802 $830 | $830 | ‘ leacsein 
03 Unaccompanied pouches 84, 682 | 90, O69 92, 969 | +-$2, 900 
04 Telegrams 377, 221 409, 110 419, 470 +10, 360 
04 Telephone and postage : 4 | 376, 425 | 391, 599 $21, 180 +29, 581 
07 Contractual employment. ... 18, 811 21, 163 21, 163 | ‘ baste 
08 Supplies ‘ - 12, 675 13, 309 13, 309 ; 
09 Equipment_-. ‘ 25, 596 27, 676 29, 676 +-2, 000 
Total. _. 896, 212 953, 756 998, 597 +44, 841 
Adjustments to the base (nonrecurring expense for telephone installation at new post being opened 
in fiscal year 1961 (—$1,500), and the conclusion of immigration program (—$860 — $2, 360 
Oversea price increases ; +-38, 351 
Opening of new posts +8, 850 
rotal i : Es 44, 841 


Operating expenses 


Estimate Estimate, Increase (+ 
Actual, 1959 1966 1961 o! 
decrease 
Automotive operating expenses 
03 Freight $5, 698 $6, 826 $7, 166 + $340 
07 Maintenance and repair service ; 106, 515 110, 975 115, 577 +4, 602 
OS Parts, fuel, etc 142, 545 152, 897 158, 937 +6, 040 
09 Miscellaneous supplies and accessorie 5, 722 5, 951 5, 951 

Total == 260, 480 276, 649 2RT, 631 +10), GR2 


The net increase of $10,982 requested for 


automotive operating expenses is 
comprised of the following: 


Closing of Niagara Falls 


—$200 
Overseas price increases = esas +9, 682 
Opening of new posts_____- aa ; _. +1, 500 


Total increase +10, 982 


Official residence expense $229, 943 $244, 940 $246, 760 +-$1, $20 


Principal officer (and deputy chiefs of mission at certain of the larger posts) 
are reimbursed for expenses incurred in the maintenance of official residences 
which are in excess of costs of operating the type of residences the officer would 
occupy at the post in any other capacity. The increase is for: 


Closing Niagara Falls___- 


—$330 
Opening of new posts 


: See cerak 42 150 


1, 820 


Total 
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Building operating expenses 








Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
| decre ase 
-~——— .- ——- -— —— ——-— | -- ——__-_—— — | e 
} | 
03 Freight and cartage...........-- ns a $6, 205 _ 36, 422 | _ 36 722 +$300 
05 Rents and utilities_................- dude 615, 572 706, LOL | 733, 709 +27, 608 
07 Maintenance and repair service-_- -- cama’ 133, 189 | 139, 179 152, 201 +13, 022 
mec eS Sai ti wea cl 70, 581 | 74, 189 | 83, 539 | +9, 350 
08 Materials____- Adee caccweleeeee 9, 794 | 10, 185 10,185 |... . 
. © - ene | « - - me. 
09 Furnishings and equipment-_-__-. coil 28, 505 28, 505 34, 505 +6, 000 
ie a A onomumeinheiiees : 5, 990 5, 900 5, 990 
a rae Oe ee : 869, 836 970, 571 1, 026, 851 +-56, 280 


This item covers rent, utilities, fuel, and custodial and maintenance expenses 
for leaseholds of less than 10 years. The 1961 increase is for the following: 
Adjustments to the base (moving from short-term leased space to 

Government-owned facilities at London with savings in rent 

(—$24,237) and maintenance and repair (—$3,778): closing of 


ITI II TAG ae a lin mmsmnenctinterioenonneniieonitini —$31, 515 
I IC > Ui a acai coccinea earereeiunennaaee + 39, 895 
REeNEnNE Ae TIDIWN, QIN open en Siesndnhpas Mccin aets ment eaiiaiacesanacicii __ + 44, 700 
TL lit tl et eal ictal + 3,200 





Total 


Contractual services and miscellaneous ex pe nses 








Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease - 
| 

eR _ _ pesnearen anc 
07 Life insurance.._- ee ne . = $30, 739 | $30, 739 | $31, 739 +$1, 000 
07 Other contractual services_.- 4 este 300, 680 | 315, 714 400, 814 +04 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ies 23, 592 ; | 23, 892 +300 
lla Contributions to CSR ” aia 418, 340 | £45, 358 | +20, 084 
13 Refunds, awards. and indemnities ne 1, 520 é £890) eee 
15 Assessments........ Mm biddtivdhiwnaankeheet 2, 102 2, 102 ie BUD 4 okcnnenell 
aha a a ‘ 776, 973 798, 941 114, 425 -+-115, 484 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act........-. $81, 600 
Oversea price increase... eccleta tase tidanstih ‘ * : ‘ 27, 962 
Opening of new posts ae > lala ; 2, 65 
Political activities... STE é 138 
Economic activities... s ‘ : : : . ; ‘ . ae 
Consular activities... al " er si ‘ , 1,897 
ROO cocccsce ‘ is4 

] ‘ I é Increase (+ 

Actual, 1959 10F 1 ) 
de rease - 
Supplies and equipment | 

03 Trans} ior $30, 968 $43, 608 $4 " +$3, 601 
06 Printing and reproduction 23, 400 | 23, 40 23, 400 . 
07 Contractual services 60, 31 | 14, ( 64.9 +-2(), G00 
08 Supplies and materials 215, 372 219, 47 2 19 +10, 64 
09 Equipment 119, 873 | 5 sy 214,147 | +33, 958 


i 
| 
)!|l la fa cae | 450. 804 | F 689 8 } | +6, 104 


The requested increase is attributable to the following items: 


Adjustment to the base (nonrecurring expense for supplies and equipment at 1 

opened in fis r 1966 _e17 OM 
Oversea price increas« é 20, 258 
Oper post 43. 850 
Consu 2 206 
Admir iviti 19, 00 





+ $300 
7, 608 
13, 022 
9, 350 
-6, 000 


56, 280 


nses 


|, 515 
», 895 
t, 700 
>, 200 


3, 2 





se (+) 


se (—) 





+ $1, 000 
+94, 100 

+300 
+20, 084 


$81, 600 
27, 962 
2, 650 


te 
= 


+$3, 600 


4-2 1, 900 
+10, 646 
+33, 958 


+6 ,, 104 


—$17, 900 
20, 258 
43, 850 
3. 806 
19, 000 


69, 104 
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Mr. Roonry. You have a general statement here in the statement 
book, Mr. Secretary 4 

Mr. Konter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a general statement I 
should like to read, if it will suit your convenience, and then will 
supplement if the committee desires. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kouter. I appreciate the opportunity of discussing again with 
this committee the activities and problems of the Bureau of European 
Affairs. 

The area for which the European Bureau is responsible runs from 
eastern Siberia to western Canada, including both the greatest threat 
to American security—the Soviet bloc—and our most valuable source 
of external support—the NATO Alliance. The Bureau has more than 
100 Foreign Service establishments situated in this vast region. 





CHANGES OCCURRING DURING THE PAST YEAR 


In the European area, 1959 was a year of frequent and massive 
headlines, inspired by such events as the Berlin crisis, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s visit to Russia, the President’s visit to Western E urope, the 
visits of Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders to the United States, 
and the agreement on the summit talks. Our Foreign Service has had 
a part in all these events, and has worked hard to carry out other 
basic policies and programs which are often less dramatic, but are no 
less essential to American security and prosperity. However, I do 
not intend today to try to review these events, which are — 


familiar to you. Instead, I will concentrate on the basic situations 
that lie behind the headlines. 


NEW COMMUNICATION WITH SOVIET UNION 


I believe the most important change in the European scene during 
the past year has been our effort to develop a new pattern of com- 
munication with the Soviet Union. This includes both the Soviet 
Government and the Soviet peoples. In addition to the high-level 
and widely publicized meetings which have taken place, we have con- 
tinued negotiations with the Soviet U nion on a variety of other sub- 
jects, such as nuclear testing, the Antarctica, disarmament, UN outer 
space cooperation, and cultural exchanges. The volume of this nego- 
tiation is growing steadily. 

There has also been a marked improvement in people-to-people com- 
munication, as evidenced by a substantial increase in the visits of 
American citizens to Russia and some increase in Soviet visits to this 
country. There has also been some relaxation in the controls over 
the transmission of information between the Soviet people and the rest 
of the world. These developments have been stimulated in part by 
our cultural agreements with the Soviet Government. 

All these events inspire some hope for the future. However, we 
inust carefully avoid confusing our hopes with realities. We must 
not forget that an intensive and far-reaching rivalry between the 
Soviet bloc and the free world still exists. 
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SOVIET UNION MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


The Soviet Union continues to maintain one of history’s most power- 
ful military machines, which is constantly being modernized by nu- 
clear weapons and missiles. The Soviet Government continues to 
exert relentless political pressures on neighboring states. Commun- 
nist political parties are still active in almost every country in the 
world. Communist propagandists are equally active. The Soviet 
bloc is also conducting large-scale economic warfare against the free 
world. It constantly uses its state-controlled trade and its economic 
and technical assistance programs for purposes of political 
penetration. 

SITUATION IN EASTERN EUROPEAN AREA 


Nor has there been any significant improvement In the situation in 
Eastern Europe. Yugoslavia, of course, has maintained its independ 
ent position outside the Soviet bloc and has continued to resist severe 
Soviet pressures toward conformity. Poland also, despite a recent 
tightening of centralized controls, especially in the economic field, has 
continued to deviate in several significant respects from the Soviet 
pattern in its internal affairs. However, there has been no evidence 
of Soviet relaxation of its political control over the other nations of 
Eastern Europe. The situation in Hungary, in particular, has shown 
no basic improvement. Both the Soviet and Hungarian authorities 
have persisted in their refusal to cooperate with the United Nations 
to bring about an amelioration of conditions in Hungary. 

We are continuing, despite difficulties, to try to develop contacts and 
communications with the Eastern European governments and peoples. 
One of our most important steps during the past vear, in terms of 
official contacts, has been the reopening of diplomatic relations with 
Bulgaria. 

It is clear that our relationship with the Soviet bloc leaves much 
to be desired. W e must seize ever Vv reasoné ab le oppor tunit y for pe ace- 
ful negotiations, but we must remember meanwhile to maintain our 
guard, both in military and nonmilitary terms. The Soviet ultimatum 
on Berlin has been suspended, but the threat to our position there has 
not been removed. It would be a fatal error to begin to count our 
chickens not only before they are hatched but even before any eggs 
have been laid. 

Administrative measures taken within the past year have strength- 
ened the Bureau’s domestic capabilities for dealing with this rapidly 
broadening field of United States-Soviet relations. The weight of the 
Bureau’s budget proposals for fiscal year 1961 deals with the domestic 
need for augmented funds for travel, for consulting expert opinion on 
Soviet affairs outside the Government and for extending our observa- 
tion, in the field, of political and economic life behind the Tron Cur 
tain. 

SITUATION IN FREE AREA OF EUROP! 


Turning to the part of Europe that remains free, we find the most 
important group of friends and allies that we have anywhere in the 
world—a group which represents the hard core of the free world’s 
collective security system. Our basic purpose in our relations with 
these countries is to encourage the development of strength and unity 
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to an extent which will not only enable them to preserve their own 
free institutions but which will also permit them to contribute to the 
worldwide struggle for freedom, peace and justice. 

All the governments of free Kurope are essentially friendly to the 
United States. Most of these governments were stable during 1959 and 
their national economies were relatively prosperous. It is noteworthy 
that, during the 10-year period beginning in 1947, industrial produc- 
tion in Western Europe increased by 90 percent and agricultural out- 
put by 55 percent. The internal trade of the area expanded over 250 
percent and trade with outside countries nearly 80 percent. Several 
countries have reached a stage of fiscal stability that earlier seemed 
impossible. 

EUROPEAN UNITY 


There has been continuing progress toward European unity, as re- 
flected by the six-nation European community and by the sustained 
vigor of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. ‘The European 
community is based upon three instrumentalities, the Common Mar- 
ket, Euratom, and the Coal and Steel Community. The purpose of 
these combinations is to achieve sufficient economic integration to 
enable the six countries to harness their industrial and human re- 
sources into an efficient union capable of competing in the modern 
world. The United States has given strong encouragement and sup- 
port to their drive toward unity. 

You are all aware, I am sure, of the recent meetings in Paris on 
trade and development assistance questions. It is our view that all 
the industrialized countries of the world must now carry a greater 
share of the assistance burden in the less developed areas. We hope 
that, through the mechanism of these continuing eeeaiatioas solu- 
tions both to this problem and to questions involving the relationship 
of the Common Market to its European neighbors can be dealt with 
in a manner which will assure protection for the legitimate trade in- 
terests for all nations. As you know, seven of the close neighbors of 
the Common Market have recently signed a convention looking toward 
creation of a European Free Trade Association. It would be our 
hope also that the seven in their economic relations with each other 
and with the Common Market would pursue liberal policies avoiding 
any unjustified trade discrimination against outside countries. 


NATO 


As to NATO, the events of 1959 confirm the continuing importance 
of the alliance both as a deterrent against Soviet expansion and as 
an instrument for political cooperation among member governments. 
Militarily, the alliance was strengthened by the introduction of tac- 
tical nuclear-capable weapons systems and by arrangements for the 
production and deployment of IRBM’s and certain air defense mis- 
siles. Even so, the NATO ministers agreed in December that in- 
creased efforts are still needed to guarantee the necessary strength of 
the alliance. 

The successful military cooperation within NATO has _ been 
matched by increasing cooperation in nonmilitary fields. There has 
been continuing progress in the development of political consultation, 
which helps to instill a sense of common purpose and a spirit of 
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mutual confidence among the member governments. To further this 
process, the December meeting also resolved that we should take a 
hard forward look at the problems and prospects facing the alliance 
during the decade just beginning. The relevant studies and consulta- 
tions have already been initiated. 

I will not attempt in this brief presentation to describe our rela- 
tions with particular countries in free Europe, although I will be glad 
to try to answer any questions you may have. In general, I would 
say that the peaities, economic, and military position of free Europe 
is fairly good. I do not want to paint an excessively rosy picture, 
because there are many serious problems yet to be resolved. We have, 
for example, recently been made acutely aware of the cruel dilemma 
confronting the French in Algeria. In addition, certain countries 
face serious economic maladjustments and others suffer sever internal 
political stresses. However, if we will look at the whole forest rather 
than the individual trees, one fact stands out with force and clarity, 
Despite their many problems, and despite the powerful Soviet efforts 
to divide the Western nations, our friends in free Europe have in- 
creased their strength and have maintained their unity. 

It is true that a great deal of work remains to be done and that the 
success or failure of our diplomatic efforts in Europe during the next 
few years may vitally affect American security and prosperity for a 
century to come. It is for this reason that we are able to present this 
budget request with full faith in its validity and urgency. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1961 


An important share—roughly one-quarter—of the additional posi- 
tions sought for fiscal year 1961 is for opening three new posts. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will explain this request, in 
detail later, off the record. The bulk of the additional staff is, how- 
ever, intended for assignment to consular activities. Aside from 
requirements arising out of the program to implement Public Law 
86-363, we are asking for means to bolster our strength at posts in 
certain areas—Spain, for instance—where developments have brought 
new concentrations of American citizens. At still other posts, addi- 
tional positions are planned in order to insure that an increased volume 
of consular work may be promptly performed without, however, 
absorbing time of staff assigned to other duties. 

The remainder of the new positions listed (12) are required for 
work of observation and reporting in such specialized fields as science, 
trade promotion, civil aviation, and minerals tec a 


The largest increase in funds, nearly half, is for the purpose of 
meeting the continuing rise of EF uropean wages ete prices, estimated 
at approximately 4 percent and 3.5 percent, as an average, for the 


coming year. 
NEW POSTS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to the opening of the 
three new posts that you refer to in your statement ? 

Mr. Konuter. Mr. Chairman, for the reason that negotiations are 
still to be undertaken with regard to these three new posts, I cannot 
name them and discuss their specific characteristics. As to the budg- 
eting for them, we can supply to the committee a complete breakdown 
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of these three new posts including the staffing pattern that we have 
established, the expenses as we are able to calculate them at this 
juncture, and the expenses that may fall to other areas of the 
Department. 

In all three cases we have every reason to believe that the negotia- 
tions connected with the opening of these posts should be successful. 
In one case the negotiation has already started on a tentative basis, and 
in the other two cases we have had intimations that we could expect a 
favorable reception on the basis of meeting certain needs ourselves. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, if I could go off the record I 
will deal with the specific posts. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. In regard to the alleged need of the posts 
and their locations you may go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. On the record. 


COST AND PERSONNEL FOR POST A 


With regard to location A, how many employees do you expect to 
have there ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Mr. Chairman, we would expect to have in location 
A two Foreign Service officers, two Foreign Service staff clerks, and 
five local employees. 

Mr. Rooney. At what annual cost ? 

Mr. Buvr. The annual cost, sir, is $74,182. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that include everything? 

Mr. Buivur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what it would cost the American taxpayer? 

Mr. Buiur. Yes. The Bureau of European Affairs figure is lower, 
but the figure quoted includes the entire cost. 

Mr. Crocxerr. The first year cost is higher than that, $79,075, be- 
cause of the need for furniture, equipment, and so forth. 


COST AND PERSONNEL FOR POST B 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to location B? 
How many do you intend to put on the payroll there / 

Mr. Kon er. In location B we would anticipate having three For- 
eign Service oflicers, two Foreign Service staff employees, and a 
total of six local employees. 

Mr. Rooney. And the annual cost would be how much ? 

Mr. Brue. $68,443. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the total ? 

Mr. Bivue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kounvrer. That is the going rate. The first year cost would 
be me ; 

Mr. Buve. $77,929. 


COST AND PERSONNEL FOR POST C 


Mr. Roonry. And with regard to location C? 

Mr. Konter. In location C we anticipate having three Foreign 
Service officers, two Foreign Service staff employees, and a total of 
eight local employees. 

Mr. Roonry. At an annual cost of how much ? 
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Mr. Buur. The annual cost there is $76,159. 
Mr. Rooney. And that would cost how much in the first year? 
Mr. Buus. $83,766. 


LISTING AND COST OF STATE DEPARTMENT CONSULTANTS, 1959 


Mr. Roonry. At page 234 of your justifications, at the foot of the 
page, you refer to a $10,000 item for consultants. 

Mr. Crockett, what was the total cost of consultants for all of the 
State Department in fiscal year 1959? Do you have that here? 

Mr. Crockxetr. No, sir. May I supply it for the record ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, and when you supply it for the record please 
insert in the list the names, descriptions of why they were hired, and 
the amounts paid. 

Mr. Crockerr. All right, sir. 

(The information follows :) 
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Listing of consultants paid from fiscal year 1959 


ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 
APPROPRIATION 


Cost 
Name Address Subject matter 
Salary Trave 
Eero Saarinen Birmingham, Mich Member, architectural ad $120. 00 
visory committee for the 
foreign buildings program 
Roy Larson 1510 Architects Bldg., lo 40. 00 £21. Of 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Edgar Williams 101 Park Ave., New do an 1) 15.7 
Y ork, N y ° and 
Rutherford, N.J 
William Wurster 202 Green §St., San lo 210. 00 1, 260.7 
Francisco, Calif 
Frederick Larkir Town House, 601 19th | Consultant, foreign build 1, 377. 36 
St., \W., Washing- ings program 
ton, D.C 
Total : 1, 827. 3¢ 1, $27.5 
MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS APPROPRIATION 
James O. Murdock 1824 23d St NW., | U.S. representative to Inter $3, 416. 42 $2, 921.7 
Washington, D.C American Juridical Com 
mittee 
Kingsley Davis Department of sociol- | U.S. representative on Pop 518. 5¢ 
ogy, University of |} ulation Commission, 
California, Berke- | U.N., ECOSOC. 
ley, Calif. 
Lorena B. Hahn 8625 Broadmoor Dr., | U.S. representative on Sta 2, 518. 72 $25, 30 
Omaha, Nebr | tus of Women Commis 
sion, U.N., ECOSOC 
Mary P. Lord 770 Park Ave., New | U.S. representative on Hu- 1,111. 2 S80 fit 
York, N.Y | man Rights Commission, 
| U.N., ECOSOC. 
Althea K. Hottel 824 Gatemore Rd., | U.S. representative on the 1, 185. 28 205. OR 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Social Commission, U.N., 
| ECOSOC. 
Total. _.- se et ee a aaa 8. 750. 18 4,002 4 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES APPROPRIATIOD 


\ 








Herman Phleger- - 111 Sutter St., San | Representative on U.S. dele- | $6, 726. ¢ $1, 204 
Francisco, Calif. | gation to 13th General As- 
|} sembly of U.N. 
Marian Anderson Danbury, Conn......- Alternate representative on | 6, 903. 62 4“ 


| U.S. delegation to 13th | 
| General Assembly of U.N. 








Irving Salomon... ..- Rancho Lilac, Escon- |.....do ccada ans se 6, 638. 10 
dido, Calif 
Watson W. Wise__....-.. Bryant Petroleum Bldg. |....- OO he | 6, 726.61 656. 21 
Tyler, Tex | 
Dean Knowles A. Ryer- | College of Agriculture, | U.S. Commissioner, South 1, 320. 77 3, 698. 65 
son. University of Cali- | Pacific Commission, | 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. | 
Dr. Alexander Spoehr....| Bernice P Bishop |....- a 1, 515. 34 4, 211. 81 
Museum, Honolulu, | 
Hawaii | 
Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall_| University of Chicago, | Alternate representative, Ex- 571. 91 2, 043. 4% 
Chicago, Il ecutive Board, World 
| Health Organization 
Dr. George N. Shuster resident, Hunter | U.S. representative to 3, 527. 00 364. 01 
College, New York, UNESCO General Con- 
N.Y ference. 
Maxwell Rabt kaos Stroock, Stroock & ae a a 1, 773. 66 1, 605. $4 
Lavan, 61 Broad- | 
way, New York, | 
N¥ | 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes Be 56, Route 2, Or- Alternative U.S. representa- 1, 714. 53 30. 50 
eans, Vt tive to UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference 
Ralph H. Gabriel A meri University, |.....do ee ateeats 1, 537. 44 42. 3 
Washington, D.C 
John R. Richards_. Chancellor, Oregon do PT 1, 596. 29 1, 149, 36 


State Board of 
Higher Education, 
I t Office Box 


5175, Eugene, Oreg. | 





i). 7 


Ww? AS 


656. 21 


6598. 65 


043. M4 


364. 01 


605. 34 


Listing of consultants paid from fiscal year 1959 


Name 


= 


Justin B. L. Lawrence 


W, Albert Noyes, J1 


Total 


INTERNATIONAL 


Charles Edward Jacob. 


William H. Spice. 


Royce J. Tipton. 


Total 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. George C. 8. Benson. 


Mr. Felton G. Clark 

Mrs. Bernice B. Cronk- 
hite | 

Dr. Elmer Ellis ‘ 

Mr. Daniel W. Hofgren 

Mr. Roger A. Moore 

Dr. John Orth Riedl 

Dean Robert G. Storey. . 

Mr. Philip H. Willkie 

Mr. Laird Bell — 


Mr. William Rex Craw- 
ford. 

Dr. Arthur H. Edens 

Dr. Rufus H. Fitzgerald _. 

Mrs. Anna L. Rose | 
Hawkes. 

Mr. Alan Manchester. 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy.| 

Mr. Francis M. Rogers. 

Mr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith. 

Mr. Walter Thurston 

Mr. Samuel W. Wash- 
ington 

Mr. Gilmore Clarke_... 


Mr. Summer McK. 
Crosby 

Mr. Lamar Dodd 

Dr. Rufus H. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Thor Johnson 

Mr. Robert Montgomery 
Mr. George I Murphy 

Mr. Charles Nagel 

Mrs. Helen Crocker Rus 


sell 


Address 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, \.Y 


Dean of graduate 
school, University 
of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


BOUNDARY AND 
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Continued 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES APPROPRIATION—Con 


Cost 
Subject matter 
Salary Travel 


Alternative U.S. representa- 
tive to UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference. 

.do 1,391. 29 1, 108. 81 


$1, 746. 51 $1, 317. 96 


43, 689. 68 21, 795. 87 


WATER COMMISSION APPROPRIATION 


CONSTRUCTION) 


Post Office Box 347, 
North Ridge, Calif 


2101 Alamo National 
Bank Building, San 
Antonio, Tex 

831 14th St... Denver 2, 
Colo 


Claremont, Calif 


Baton Rouge, La 
Cambridge, Mass 


Columbia, Miss 
New York, N.Y 
Boston, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dallas, Tex. : 
Rushville, Ind-. 
Winnetka, Ill__. 


| Philadelphia, Pa_. 


Durham, N.C._. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Orleans, Vt 


Durham, N.C........- 
Lawrence, Kans_.... 
Belmont, Mass 


| New York, N.Y is 


| Orange, Va 


Charlottesville, Va 


New York, N.Y 


Woodbridge, Conn 


Athens, Ga 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Evanston, Il 

New York, N.Y 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 


Expert on soil condition: re 
seepage condition, Falcon 
Dam; Amistad Dam fea 
sibility report 

Expert on minerals: re Fal 459. 00 31.14 
con Dam land claims on 
mineral rights 

Expert dam design and con 537. 50 140.4 
strnction: re gates at An- 
7aldnas Dam; seepage con 
dition, Falcon Dam; Ami 
stad Dam, feasibility re 
port. 


$1, 100. 00 $108. OF 


2, 087. 50 280.49 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES APPROPRIATION 


Member, President’s Board d 2, 108. 00 
of Foreign Scholarships 
do . , 903. 00 
do... é ae 618. 00 
do... , : an % 505. 00 
Obs J2sii. » 77.00 
do. 201. 00 
Ot ois Oa ue sates 914. 00 
ee ‘ al aa 4, 925. 00 
do__. : 99. 00 
.-| Member, President’s Ad- F 497. 00 
visory Commission on 

Educational Exchange. 

Ue ‘ . . : 45.00 
do 2 . 191.00 
.do 282. 00 
do 278. 00 
OR Sane es 2°" 96. 00 
do iy é ee 508. OO 

..do - J 7 100. 00 
do... 80. 00 
do } M). OK 
do | 58. 00 

Member, Secretary’s Ad 274. 00 
visory Committee on the 

Arts. 
do 44. 00 
do 4,917. Of 

‘ do ‘. 209. OO 
do 225. Of 
do 59. Of 
de 63. 00 
do ‘ 419. Of 
do as tan b i 136. 00 


2 
* 


bid tii 


. 
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Listing of consultants paid from fiscal year 1959—-Continued 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES APPROPRIATION “Cm. 














| x % Cost 
Name Address Subject matter Oe 
| _— 
— | | Salary | Travel 

oT 
Mr. R, W. Bradbury - _| Gainesville, Fla_.....- | Coordinator of Latin Ameri- |_._....--- $140, 00 

can student leaders semi- | 

nars. | 
Dr. Henry Bruman, Jr -| i s Angeles, Calif. -._-|.-.-- ee : adulail | 365. 00 
Dean Miguel A. de Ca- Ple: asantville, N.Y..--| Os ctueedd op mticdea<e a 66. 00 

priles. | | 
Dr. Leo R. Dowling__...| Bloomington, Ind co ee imeteaatenite ; 130. 00 
Mr. Marvin E. Goody...| Cambridge, Mass-_- a ™ od od 102. 00 
Dr. Sibley W. Hoobler...| Ann Arbor, Mich-.---| icnes 97. 00 
Dr. Leila V. Tossas de | San German, P.R-- a . 250. 00 

lrizarry. 

Mr. Joe W. Neal........- Austin, Tex___- al a a - : : : 230. 00 
Dr. James H. Street-. .| Metuchen, N.J. ee ee oa oa 50. 00 
eR iisineidnisinbieitinnes iiielaadiicdntiitsin manad mecintit caleba ‘ ‘i 21, 471.00 
Total, Department of State-.-.............-- ase bs ; 145, 008. 70 74, 198. 78 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Rooney. I read this paragraph and I still do not understand 
what you would do with this $10,000. Yousay: 

The increase requested would provide for 10 consultants costing $50 per day 
for an average period of 20 days. 

Mr. Konter. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much to talk to 
that. It does seem proportion: ately a high increase since duri Ing the 
past year we have spent only about $3,000 for this purpose, but we 
do think this has been a handic ap to us. 


USE OF CONSULTANT FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. It might help us get an insight into this if you tell 
us what you did with the $3,000 last year. 

Mr. Kouter. I will give some examples and a complete list will be 
included in the data s supplied to you by Mr. Crockett. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT IN MOSCOW EXHIBITION 


To cite a few of the things we have done with this, one of the big 
hits, as you may recall, Mr. Chairman, in the exhibit in Moscow was 
not included in the original preparation for the exhibit. It was the 
Explorer satellite. For that purpose we got Prof. John Turkevich, 
of Princeton University, who is fluent in the Russian language and 
is an expert scientist, to go there, taking with him this special exhibit 
and staying there to expl: iin it to the people who came to the exhibit. 

Mr. Rooney. W hy would not that properly have been Tes out of 
the money appropriated for the exhibition itself, to wit, $3.6 million! 
Why would you pay it ? 

Mr. Kouver. Mr. Chairman, that is the great value of having a 
fund like this that can be used for special purposes. If this had been 
planned for the exhibit, if we had known there would an Explorer 
satellite, if we had known a model of this Explorer satellite was avail- 
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50. 00 
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able for the exhibit in advance, it would have been incorporated in 
the exhibit from the beginning and would have been paid for from 
that appropriation. This happened later and its political significance 
and importance was such that we decided it was justified really on 
political grounds. In fact, the whole operation was achieved within 
a matter of a few days to get our hands on a model and to get Pro- 
fessor Turkevich detached from the university and get him to Moscow 
with the model. 

Mr. Rooney. You disillusion me as to certain illusions I had of Mr. 
McClellan when I was in Moscow. I thought he was a fine manager 
at that exhibition, and I cannot imagine a manager with a $3.6 mil- 
lion fund who also had another $2 million fund on tap privately sup- 
plied, who could not handle an item of $3,000 without having you 
people get into the act. This I cannot understand. 

Mr. Kouter. I share your high regard of Mr. McClellan. He did 
amarvelous job. But this came outside the framework of the careful 
advance preparation for the exhibit. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you figure anyone running a $3.6 million show, 
with $2 million more at his elbow ready to tap, who could not take 
care of a $3,000 item ? 

Mr. Konter. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Mr. Roonry. If I recall correctly, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Herter, advised you folks—and when I use “you” I am not being 
personal, but I refer to the Department—that you were to stay within 
the $3.6 million. This is a revelation and leads me to the next 
question : 

Have there been any other instances in connection with the Moscow 
exhibit where money was used out of S.&E. or any other part of the 
budget of the State Department / 

Mr. Crocxerr. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, with the ex- 
ception of the indirect support given by the Moscow Embassy in the 
administrative area, which I think you knew about and agreed to. 

Mr. Roonry. You know of no other instances such as the one we are 
discussing, where the tab for a $3,000 item had to be picked up out 
of S. & E.? 

Mr. Crocxerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It looks like you do not need this $10,000. 

Mr. Konter. If I could comment on that, in a sense I think it 
would be fair to say, Mr. Chairman, that we used the exhibit for a 
distinct political purpose. It was not a planned part. of the exhibit. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Kohler, do you want to withdraw that? Was not 
our entire purpose in going to the Moscow Exhibition and expending 
$3.6 million for political purposes ? : 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want to withdraw it? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, I think I will since you give me the chance. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


_Mr. Roongy. This request would entail the addition of 112 posi- 
tions to the payroll, to wit, 43 Americans and 69 locals. I am now 
speaking of the overall Bureau of European Affairs. 

Do you have with you an exhibit, such as the one I requested earlier, 
Which would concisely show where the Americans and where the 
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locals are to be stationed and the annual cost to the taxpayer at each 
post ¢ 

Mr. Crocxetrr. We no doubt have it. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you please insert it at this point in the record 
and do it in such a way as to indicate which employees are expected 
to be added to the payroll as the result of the amendment to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act, and which are to be science 
attachés or what have you? 

Mr. Crockerr. At each post separately ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. At each post separately. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, we will supply that. 

(The information supplied follows :) 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 235 of the justifications you request, 
with regard to travel, an increase to the extent of $5,000 on the 
domestic side. That would be travel here in the United States, would 
it not? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; that is, to the extent required, worldwide 
travel. 

Mr. Crockett. It is for travel for people stationed in the United 
States, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buur. People assigned to the Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. You request $43,560 for travel within the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. For officers within the United States, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I see. This $43,560 is for 35 trips in the United 
States and 36 trips abroad. 

Mr. Brive. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And the 36 trips abroad would be at an average cost 
of $1,100 each (reading) : 

For attendance at scheduled meetings and for individual study, on the spot, 
of particular situations as they arise. 

My goodness, do we not have enough people in the field now and 
in the Foreign Service to do these things? 

Mr. Konuer. Mr. Chairman, I think we have to supplement that 
in many cases. If I could give you some examples of the way in 
which we have used this travel money, which we think we very 
badly need. 

During the past year we have had occasion to provide departmental 
escorts frequently to groups traveling both within the United States 
and abroad. For example, we sent a senior Foreign Service officer 
with the [PU—Interparliamentary Union—delegation that went to 
Warsaw in the fall. 

We sent officers from the Bureau of European Affairs to accompany 
a group of NATO parliamentarians who visited this country last 
year for orientation and to visit some of our defense installations. 

We sent an escort officer to accompany the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions on a tour of European operations. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that trip necessary ? 

Mr. Konurr. I believe it was. 

Mr. Roonry. Are not these luxuries that could just as well be 
avoided and let the Chief of Naval Operations go to each post abroad 
himself rather than have somebody take him by the hand from 
Washington ? 

Mr. Kouter. Mr. Chairman, I believe that in the planning of these 
trips there are special purposes which we want to accomplish from the 
Washington point of view, and when we can provide an escort officer 
for either the Chief of Naval Operations or for a delegation from the 
Congress, we work with them in the preparation of the trip, in setting 
up the objectives and the purposes, and we certainly call on the local 
Embassy for its advice in our planning. Then of course we depend 
upon the local Embassy for its help when we actually travel but we 
cannot count on them to do everything, and knit the whole trip to- 
gether, because the trip may involve stops at a great many different 
points, for which advance planning is necessary. 
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We also have meetings, as you know, of our mission chiefs from 
time to time, which we have found very valuable. In fact, we want 
to have officers from the Bureau of European Affairs—I hope, in the 
spring, to go to such a meeting myself—to meet the chiefs of missions 
from the Ex uuropean countries. 

In the preparation for such things as the summit and for Foreign 
Ministers meetings, we have to augment the facilities of the local 
Embassy for such meetings by sending officers from the Central 
Bureau here at home. 


ADDITIONAL CONSULAR POSITIONS TO HANDLE PUBLIC LAW 86— 


Mr. Roonry. Now, on yesterday we had a hearing in the Committee 
on Deficiencies with regard to additional pe .rsonnel at consular posts, 
alleged to be required as the result of the amendment to the Immigra- 
tion and Nation: lity Act. 

Are we to understand, Mr. Crockett, that at page 250 the 25 people 
you request are in addition to and over and beyond the request of 
yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Crocker. No, sir. This is the full year cost, Mr. Chairman, of 
the people that we requested yesterday in a supplemental for the 
fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. If I recall correctly—— 

Mr. Buvr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Roonry. One second, if you will, and then if you can help me 
I will appreciate it. 

On yesterday you had in your justific ations the addition of some 20 
people—17 or 20 people—in N: aples. 

Here at page 250 of the justifications you refer to two Americans 
and no locals. 

Mr. Crocxerr. I thought you were speaking of the Public Law 
86-363 program. 

We are now speaking at page 250 of the justifications of the regular 
program. 

Mr. Roonry. Oh, you have a differentiation between the programs ? 

These are people we would never get off the payroll 

Mr. Crockerr. If workloads continue, we will never get them off, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. In addition to those at page 250, there are others at 
page 254 ¢ 

Mr. Crockerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. So, in Naples, for instance, which you and I and our 

Staff Assistant had an opportunity to inspect month before last. you 
woul l add 20 people to the establishment as the result of Public Law 
56-365, and in addition two more Americans ? 

So, you would be adding 22 people to the payroll; is that right? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS AT NAPLES 


Mr. Roonny. What about all this cost at that one post, Naples, 
where I though as I went through the Embassy they apparently 
needed about five or six more local employees? 


Mr. Buur. We do not have it broken down by post. 
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Mr. Rooney. Please insert that at this point in the record. 
Mr. Buur. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Annual cost of additional positions requested for consulate general, Naples 





Annual Allow 
Function Grade salary inces and | Total 
other 
Americans: 
Regular program Citizenship 0-7 5, 616 2, 185 7, 801 
do 5-11 4, 659 1, 554 6, 213 
Public Law 86-363 Immigration visa 0-7 5, 616 2, 085 | 7, 701 
| do 0-7 5, 616 2,085 | 7, 701 
| do O-7 } 5, 616 2,085 | 7,701 
14,617 4, 617 
Locals (17) Public Law 86-363 | ‘ap.*': | 25, 533 25, 533 
Total | ot ‘ caeateideal 67, 267 
' i 


Other undistributed expense. 
INCREASE REQUESTED FOR POSITIONS IN JAMAICA 


Mr. Roonry. If you would be so kind, for the purpose of the record, 
Mr. Kohler, tell us about the alleged necessity of adding two locals in 
Kingston under Public Law 86-363 program and two Americans who 
would be permanently attached there under your so-called regular 
program. We would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir; speaking to the regular program first, Mr. 
Chairman, I would call your attention to the figures on the increase 
in consulate business that are shown on page 251, indicating that this 
has been progressing, and that it is our estimate that it will continue- 
that the regular workload will continue—to increase a great deal. 

You will notice that the nonimmigrant visa services have grown 
progressively from 4,890 in 1957 to 5,670 in 1958, to 7,148 in 1959, all 
of those being actual recorded figures. 

We estimate that these nonimmigrant visa services will go to 8,600 
in 1960, and to 10,000 in 1961, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these Jamaicans who are visiting here on tourist 
visas ? 

Mr. Konter. There are a large number of Cuban refugees now in 
Jamaica, among other things, applying for both nonimmigrant visas 
and for nonquota visas, and there has been overall in Jamaica a heavy 
increase in applicants for nonimmigrant visas. 

Mr. Buvr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ISSUANCE OF VISAS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 86-365 


Mr. Roonry. For the purpose of the record, how many visas have 
been issued under Public Law 86-363 program ? 

Mr. Buve. About 1,000. 

Mr. Rooney. I might tell you that Mr. Walter of Pennsylvania, the 
author of the act, objects strenuously to this being called a program. 
He claims as soon as you call anything a program, it costs an awful 
lot of money, and that this should be handled by the present staff in 
the various consulates. 
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Mr. Bow. I do — agree with him. 

Mr. Rooney. I disagree with him with regard to places such as 
Naples, Palermo, and others, I do think there should be some modest 
increase in local help. 

However, I do not think that. this amendment should be used as a 
vehicle to add so many people to the payroll, most of whom you will 
never get off the payroll again. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, the reason we set it up separately 
was for this very reason—that we have it specified, and we can get 
them off, and when you look at the number of places that we have to 
scatter them around, it seemed to me to be a modest increase. In 
total it comes up to quite a few. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what makes the world go round, Mr. Crockett. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. My question originally was how many had been ad- 
mitted, or how many visas have been issued under this program to 
date? 

Mr. Biue. From all over the world, sir, about 1,100, and about 
1,000 of those would be from Europe. 

Mr. Roonry. And how many will have been issued by June 30, the 
end of the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Buve. I believe we estimated yesterday 3,000 to 4,000. There 
might be more than that. That is a conservative estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you said 3,000 yesterday. 

Mr. Buus. This is a conservative estimate, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, how many do you estimate will be issued in the 
next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Konter. Mr. Chairman, if I could speak to this, the Secretary 
said that during the course of this program in his statement before 
you there would be 40,000 to 60,000 estimated visas to be issued, and 
from our point of view—— 

Mr. Rooney. Well, that is in the whole program. 

Mr. Konuer. That would be for 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the number of people who would on the face 
of it be entitled to the issuance of a visa by reason of their relationship 
to American citizens or relatives here ? 

Mr. Konter. That is correct. 

Mr. Buiur. Mr. Chairman, I think we could estimate about 21,000 
next year. We estimate about 32,000 for Europe by the end of Sep- 
tember 1962 

Mr. Rooney. 21,000 for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Buvur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Worldwide? 

Mr. Biur. No, sir; this is for the European area. 

Mr. Roonry. How about worldwide? 

Mr. Biur. Europe represents about 80 percent of the issuance, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going into a program that is going to last 
how many years? 

Mr. Brive. Until September 1962, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who set the date of September 1962? There is no 
closing date on this legislation; is there? 

Mr. Buive. No, sir; but we would try by that time to issue most of 
the visas. 
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DISSATISFACTION WITH RATE OF PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 


Mr. Rooney. There has been a great deal of talk around, both in 
the Government and out of the Government, and with the voluntary 
agencies, that the State Department seems to have been deliberately 
dragging its feet since last September in getting this started, and that 
you ‘do not look fav orably on the rapid issuance of visas until you get 
this unprecedented request for the addition of personnel to the pay- 
roll effectuated. 

Mr. Buive. Sir, I think that charge is somewhat unfair in that it 

takes a considerable period of time to take care of the preliminary 
correspondence and bring the files up to date, and bring the—— 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Walter points out that you already have these 
files at the consulates. 

Mr. Buur. Yes, sir; we do, but the petitions, for example, have to 
be revalidated and we have to recheck to be sure that the relative is 
still in the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. They are not exactly the same as a fresh application, 
and you have documents in your folders and a great deal of informa- 
tion which becomes necessary in the issuance of a visa? 


ACTIVITY AT NAPLES 


Mr. Buvuer. Yes, sir, but for example, at Naples, say, we have 63,000, 
i.e., we estimate that there are 63,000 aliens to be affected. There are 
19,000 preference petitions, all of which have to be checked, and this 
will necessitate correspondence, and some of these people will not be 
prepared to go. 

Mr. Roonrey. Have you been in Naples recently? 

Mr. Buuer. No, sir; I have not. I served there some time ago, but 
I have not been back recently. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you agree with me, Mr. Secretary, that after 
having visited Naples, the month before last, that they need some 
additional employees ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Rooney. And, would you agree with me that if we gave them 
four or five additional local employees, as was indicated while we were 
there, that they should be very effective to carry out their extra work. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall how many they said 
they would be satisfied with, but I have been informed this is less 





Mr. Rooney. I could not honestly say that a specific number was 
ever mentioned. They sorely needed a local receptionist. The desk 
was vacant. They prev iously had one; did they not? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Also, they needed some local people in the file room. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; but I think, Mr. Chairman, the whole an- 
swer is not just adding locals. For some of these you need American 
supervision and American officers to take care of some of the work- 
load. 

Mr. Rooney. There are already how many Americans in Naples 
engaged in this consulate work? 

Mr. Buiue. Eighteen officers, 6 clerks, and 55 locals. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, these are very competent, versatile people; are 
they not? One of the finest staffs in the Foreign Service / 
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Mr. Buus. They are competent, but they have a big job to do. As 
a matter of fact, we have pulled some of them off of other work in 
order to do this. The reason we have asked for additional people in 
the regular program is that we have had to pull people off other work 
and put them on visa work. 

Mr. Rooney. We want the visas promptly issued; we want these 
families united. But, I repeat, it looks as though you are dragging 
your feet until you get ‘the extra money. 

Mr. Crockerr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. 1,100 visas, worldwide; it appears that for 5 months 
that is a pretty small number. 

Mr. Crockerr. But, Mr. Chairman, this is exactly the criticism I 
wanted to speak to. I think, far from dragging our feet, we have 
really done a good job in meeting an unbudgeted and unforeseen 
workload, you might say, and in getting people on the spot. We have 
gotten people on the spot without waiting for the money. Many of 
the se people are already at these places, Mr. Chairman, working to 

issue the visas and doing the preliminary work required. 

Mr. Rooney. I had thought you were doing very, very well. In my 
own office we have already had favorable reports on the issuance of 
visas under this amendment in a very considerable number of cases. 

Mr. Crockett. But, it means— 

Mr. Rooney. But, we have to listen to other people concerned with 
a program such as this. We hear from the volunt: ary agencies, and 
they are squawking. They say that the Department is dragging its 
feet. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, then, we hear from our colleagues in the Con- 
gress who contend that you do not need any additional employees in 
order to carry it out. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I can understand the criti- 
cism, and we probably have not moved as rapidly in getting a sufficient 
number of people to these posts as we would have if we h: ad the money 
at hand. But, getting the people out there has been at. the expense of 
other things. Without any assurance of additional funds we were 
required to and we did take a calculated risk in order to get the work 
under way. 

Mr. Rooney. But, you know, Mr. Crockett, that at the posts which 
are large visa posts, your American complement is sufficient to instruct 
locals in no time, and assist them in expediting the issuance of visas? 

Mr. Crockerr. Yes, sir; they are very good officers, but there are 
parts of the work, though, that officers only can do. So it goes be- 
yond just giving instruction to local employees. 

Mr. Buus. Mr. Chairman, I have this breakdown that you requested, 
if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Roonry. May we see it, please? 

Mr. Buur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This does not help us any. 

Mr. Bow. I do not understand it. 


COST OF PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. It would take too long for us to go into it and try to un- 
derstand it. It does not help us. It is not what we are asking for. 
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My question concerned the way you wanted to add the new people as 
the result of this so-called program by posts. 

Mr. Buur. Yes, sir; by individual posts, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bivue. Lam not sure that I understand your question. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; by individual posts, and it will be worldwide 
rather than just applying to your area 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated cost of Public Law 86-368 activities in fiscal year 1961 


Positions 


Amount 
Americans Locals 
Domestic: 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 2 $12, 561 
Total, Domestic--. : 2 12, 561 
Foreign Service 
Bureau of European Affairs: 
Naples Sekas ; 3 17 53, 024 
Palermo- 3 10 40, 195 
Genoa... ™ J . l 2 11, 532 
Lisbon __.. ; l 2 10, 546 
Kingston 2 2, 216 
Ponta Delgada___- - 1 1, 162 
Total, Europe...-. : 8 34 118, 675 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
Hong Kong 3 2 $ 26, 652 
Seoul ; 2 4, 361 
Total, Far East 2 f 31, 013 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affair 
Athens 4 27, 276 
lhessalonika 2 17, 45 
Beirut l 2 22, 129 
Tel Aviv l 4 25, 755 
Amman. 2 8, 154 
Potal, Near East and South Asia 4 14 100, 768 
Total, Foreign Service 14 54 0, 454 
Total, salaries and expenses 16 54 63, 017 
Includes costs applicable to the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations (for telegraph expenses) 


and the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel (for education allowances and medical expenses 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR TEMPORARY LODGING 


Mr. Roonry. At page 267 of these justifications we find an item for 
temporary lodging, and it has gone up from $133,688 for the year 
just ended, last June 30, to $187,243 for the year beginning next July. 

What about this inordinate increase in temporary lodging ? 

Mr. Buve. Sir, this will be mostly due to new posts. 

Mr. Rooney. Asa matter of fact, the bulk—— 

Mr. Buivr. It will be due to the new posts, and the new personnel 
that we will have. 

Mr. Rooney. The bulk of this allowance will depend upon the 
approval of all these 112 additional positions you are requesting ? 

Mr. Bivr. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, in regard to temporary lodging, what was 
the amount actually spent in 1958 for this pur pose? 

Mr. Buvr. We will have to get that figure, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Please insert it at this point in the record. 
Mr. Buue. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Expense to the Bureau of European Affairs for temporary lodging allowances 
during fiscal year 1958 amounted to $139,608. 


COST OF OPERATING EMBASSY RESIDENCE AT PRAGUE 


Mr. Roonry. While on the inspection visit the month before last, 
we had occasion to inspect the huge mansion that we have for our 
Ambassador in Prague. 

For many, many years we have discussed that mansion on and off 
across this table, but I find that I have never really comprehended 
what we did have in Prague until I visited there. It is just fantastic. 

What is the cost of the upkeep of this mansion ¢ 

Mr. Crockxetr. Mr. Chairman, since that is FBO—— 

Mr. Roonry. You ought to have that information, should you not? 

Mr. Crockett. It is not budgeted here at all, you see, and it does 
not normally come up. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement with regard to the expense 
of our establishment in Prague, aside from the FBO cost ? 

Mr. Buve. Not here, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert a statement showing such de- 
tails at this point in the record / 

Mr. Buur. Yes, sir. 


(The statement req iested follows :) 





Salaries d expense ists at Embassy, Praque, fiscal year 1959 and 1960 
I tions 1959 Positions 196 
American salaric 
Annual rate 13 $117, 562 13 $117, 562 
Laps¢ 1, 17¢ : 1. 176 
Overtime and holiday, \ PD, charge, differentials, 
hardshij 36, 500 27, 432 
I in @) 45 #4 
| 4 1 8 144, 722 
I i salarie 
Annual rate 13 26, 356 13 26, 356 
Lapst 658 : 
rerminal leave 304 300 
Differentials 875 RTF 
Pay in excess 101 +202 
Ss TD I kd aes ‘ 26, 978 27, 075 
Allowances: 
Foreign Service, American. . | 752 7 
Marine guards. . 
Total, allowances 752 ar 
Total, personal ser 181, 068 172, 547 
Operating expenses | 
Cravel 760 76 
Sain chile aa bs Garteistibe KbdS iin aR diate SO lan dunakaatd 8, 46) 
BOE 40. 656 40. 656 
Communications 6, 18: 6, 183 
AOE ‘ 2 994 2 904 
Contributions and miscellaneous 3, O4¢ 3, 94655 
Supplies and equipment 8, 827 8, 827 
Total, operating expenses 71, 826 | | 71, 826 
Total, salaries and expenses 252, 894 244, 373 
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AIRLINES OPERATION TO MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 


Mr. Rooney. Finally, Mr. Secretary, I have been given to under- 
stand that the State Department made arrangements with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Government for one of our American interna- 
tional airlines, to wit; Pan American Airways, to inaugurate jet 
service to Montego Bay, Jamaica, and that a date was set in No- 
vember when such service was to begin; that Pan American set up 
such service and put their jets into operation and were carrying on 
such operation perhaps just about a week or two or, perhaps, 3 weeks, 
when the British decided that all bets were off and canceled the fran- 
chise after you people had made a definite arrangement for Pan 
American with the British. 

Are you familiar with this? 

Mr. Konter. Mr. Chairman, I learned of your ee ‘rest in this, and 
insofar as I could inquire just before this meeting, I tried to brief 
myself on it. 

In terms of technical detail, you can probably get a fuller story 
from Mr. Mann when the economic area in which the aviation side 
is involved comes before you. We do work with them, however. 

Mr. Roonry. We have already had Mr. Mann before us. 

Mr. Konter. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will substitute as best I can. 
We do work with them in terms of negotiations in this field and, for 
example, there are basic reviews coming up with the British Gov- 
ernment of our aviation arrangements, reciprocally, which will take 
place in Barbados about the end of this month. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the history of this situation at Montego 
Bay? 

Mr. Konner. Yes, sir. As I understand it, there has never been 
any specific arrangement for this service between New York and 
Jamaica. The basic arrangement between the British and ourselves 
in the field of aviation dates back to a fundamental agreement reached 
in 1946, after the war, which, while it has been amended, has never 
been completely reviewed, but is coming under complete review at 
the end of this month at the Aviation Conference. 

I believe the roots of this story are a little deeper, according to my 
information, Mr. Chairman, than given to you. I believe that the 
original arrangement was that the American airline in question flew 
to Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican Republic and then had a shuttle 
service from there over to Montego Bay in Jamaica. This shuttle 
service was accomplished, although it did not figure in the basic 
agreement with the British, on the basis that there was a general 
understanding in 1946 between the British and ourselves that existing 
services which had been subject to local arrangements could continue. 

[ am told, then, that the airline in question shifted from this service. 
I believe some time—what was the date that you gave that they had 
introduced this service, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, I would imagine it was in the month of Novem- 
ber. rs 

Mr. Konter. My impression, sir, was that they inaugurated this 
service earlier than that without any new arrangement being reached 
either with the British Government —— 

Mr. Rooney. It was toward the end of October. I was in Jamaica, 
maybe, a week or two before the date which was set for the inaugura- 
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tion of Pan-American jet service, and everyone was looking forward 
to it. It was well advertised there. It did start on time. It was a 
nonstop flight to Montego Bay and it did start and they just went 
a couple of weeks when the British arbitrarily called it off, and they 
would not permit them to fly their jets in there until the British had 
jets available to compete with them. 

Mr. Kouter. Mr. Chairman, in fact, there was no arrangement with 
the British for this service, and there was no arrangement with the 
local government for this service. It was inaugurated without being 
the subject of arrangements. 

Mr. Rooney. When you speak of “arrangements,” you mean ar- 
‘angements by the Department of State? Is that what you mean by 
“arrangements ?” 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you saying that the company made arrangements 
themselves with the British concerning this? 

Mr. Kouter. So far as I know, there was no arrangement made 
either by the company or by the State Department in this instance. 
They started flying the same plane 

Mr. Roonry. W ‘ell, are you saying that this American airline would 
start a jet flight from the United States to Montego Bay without hav- 
ing it ¢ jeared with somebody ? 

Mr. Kontrr. It is my understanding, sir, that when they inau- 
gurated this flight, they used the same plane, but changed the number 
of the plane on the leg from Ciudad Trujillo over to Montego Bay, 
relying upon their previous arrangements which would admit a shut- 
tle service. But, the British then objected to the direct service that 

resulted from the use of the same plane, and simply the changing of 
the flight number on this particular leg, and insisted that it be discon- 
tinued as a through service for which they had not granted their per- 
mission. 

Mr. Rooney. This cost the American airline a considerable amount 
of money in getting ready for this service, and assigning new jets 
to it. 

Did they complain to you and ask you to make representation to 
the British? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir: and we did everything we could to preserve 
this service and kept it going for some time. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you do? 

Mr. Koutrr. We had many discussions about it with the British 
and when they finally disapproved of the service becoming a direct 
service without having been negotiated with them first, we tried to 
protect the service itself, and when we could not do that, we then 
put. forward the original rights that in any event Pan American 
retained from the pre-1946 arrangement—the right to a shuttle serv- 
ice. This is preserved, and the subject of establishing this direct 
service and getting it agreed to is high on our docket to diseuss with 
the British when we meet with them in the new aviation talks. 

Mr. Roonry. Was there an arrangement whereby the British got 
certain privileges insofar as the United States is concerned as a part 
of this deal with the American airline? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir: Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What were they ? 
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Mr. Kouuer. I am not expert, enough in this matter to be able to 
give them to you in detail, but the basic agreement between the British 
and the United States involves reciprocal rights almost on a global 
basis—in any British territory, that is to say—so that, in fact, we 
pushed this matter as far as we could, but there are widespread Amer- 
ican aviation interests involved in this matter, and we could not uni- 
laterally insist upon this one point without weighing it in terms of 
the overall agreement which, I repeat, is now the subject of review; 
and in this review we shall have as one of our negotiating objectives 
the creation of this service—I cannot say the reinstitution because 
actually they have never agreed to this direct flight to Ciudad Tru- 
jillo then to Montego Bay. They have never agreed to this, and our 
legal position is suc +h that we could not insist upon it. 

“Mr. Rooney. It is your statement, then, that the British never did 
approve a flight from the United States direct to Montego Bay by 
jet ? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with the discussions that were had, did 
the question of what the British gave as their reason for discontinu- 
ing Pan American’s flights to Montego Bay come up, and was it 

based upon what you have alre: idy stated ? 

Mr. Kouter. I did not get the question, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, did the British say that they were dis- 
continuing the flights until such time as they had British jets available 
to compete ? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; that was not said. I do not rule out the fact 
that this was a consideration, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FOUNDATION 


Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Secretary, do the operations and activities of 
the Benjamin Franklin Foundation come under your supervision? 

Mr. Kouter. In connection with Berlin. There are two Benjamin 
Franklin organizations. There is one which is the publishing firm. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This is the Benjamin Franklin Foundation about 
which the State Department should know. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, it is familar to me in connection with our proj- 
ects in Berlin. 

Mr. Buus. I believe this is paid for from MSP funds. 

Mr. Kouter. It is under our aid program in Berlin, and in that 
sense I am familiar with it, and in that sense they have been there, 
and have worked, I believe, in the development of the doctor’s hos- 
pital over there, but it is not my immediate concern. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Who would have immediate supervision of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Foundation ? 

Mr. Kounter. Well, I do not know that supervision is the word for 
the project we would have concluded between State, ICA, and this 
foundation for that project. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Well, is not Mrs. Dulles in charge of the Benjamin 
Franklin Foundation ? 

Mr. Konter. She was in charge of the development of projects in 
Berlin, in collaboration with the ICA; that is right. 
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Mr. Liescoms. Is Mrs. Dulles in this country any longer, and is she 
taking care of this? 

Mr. Kouuer. No; she is not. 

Mr. Liescoms. Who is managing the Benjamin Franklin Founda- 
tion, or following it? 

Mr. Koxuter. Our Office of German Affairs would be following it 
very closely, but the money actually comes under the ICA program. 

Mr. Liescoms. Is not the Benjamin Franklin Foundation super- 
vised by the Department of State? 

Mr. Kouurr. It is my understanding that it is a private agency, 
Mr. Lipscomb, but that it is certainly under our superivsion so far 
as its activities under the aid program apply to Berlin. 

Mr. Liescos. I would like to get some information about the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Foundation. 

Mr. Kouter. I think I can supply a full report. 

Mr. Liescoms. ICA a year ago referred me to the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larscoms. When I called the headquarters of the Office of the 
Benjamin Franklin Foundation in Washington, D.C., the secretary 
referred me to the Department of State. So, evidently it is controlled 
and operated by the Department of State. 

I have a series of questions, and if I ask you them at this time, 
can you answer those questions ? 

Mr. Kouter. I am not prepared to answer them orally, but if you 
wish to give me the questions either personally or on the record, I 
shall be glad to provide all the answers that I can. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is there anyone here, who could tell the committee 
whether or not this is not a rather unusual situation in regard to the 
Benjamin Franklin Foundation, and how many other foundations 
or organizations have been set up by the Department of State to take 
care of like projects, and how many other organizations or foundations 
have been set up using U.S. money in building and developing certain 
installations abroad ? 

Can anyone answer these questions? 

Mr. Konter. I cannot. 

Mr. Crocxetr. Mr. Lipscomb, do you want all this to apply to the 
mutual security fund? You said “Department of State,” but this 
is really a mutual security program. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I am sorry to disagree with you because all of 
the correspondence and study I have made of it has been made with 
the Department of State. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kouter. I will look into it, Mr. Lipscomb. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MISSILE EARLY WARNING STATION 


Mr. Liescoms. It was announced in this morning’s paper, and last 
night, that the United States and Britain have joined together to con- 
struct a giant radar to spot missiles 3,000 miles away. Was this re- 
lease made with the complete understanding of the Department of 
Defense ? 


Mr. Konter. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. And, all the agencies? 

Mr. Kounter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, it was all right to release it at this 
time ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, indeed. This is a part of our ballistic missile 
early warning system, and it is, in fact, the third station. 

Mr. Lirscoms. My concern is that this has been highly classified 
up to this point as far as I know, and I was rather surprised to read 
in the paper that the State Department and Great Britain had an- 
nounced it. Not only that they announced the location, but that they 
announced it so close that it could be picked up without any trouble 
on a short-range radar. 

Mr. Kouter. It cannot be missed. As soon as we start construction 
on this in any event, it will be known to the other side, let me say, and 
certainly when it is in full operation the radar waves that go out will 
make it known all over the world. So, I think this was a classified 
project only in the development stage. 

Mr. Lrpscoms. I see. 

Mr. Konter. Now that arrangements are made, there is no way of 
hiding it if we wanted to. 

You have seen the release, have you, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes, sir; I have, but it came as rather a surprise, 

Mr. Konter. This | indicating] is a full release on it. 

Mr. Liescoms. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSULTANT'S FEE—MOSCOW EXHIBIT 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Kohler, would you be so kind as to supply for the 
record the exact amount paid by the State Department for the con- 
sultant you mentioned a while ago in connection with the Moscow 
Exhibition ? 

Mr. Konter. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Roonry. Including his travel and whatever related costs there 
were ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Consultant fees and travel costs paid by the Bureau of European Affairs in 
connection with Dr. Turkevich’s stay in Moscow at the time of the exhibition 
there totaled $419. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Konter. Thank you, sir. 
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Tuurspay, Fresruary 18, 1960. 
BurEAU OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


HORACE E. HENDERSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

VICTOR PURSE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, we have one final item which we shall 
consider this afternoon, and that is for the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. 

This item begins at page 277 of the justifications, and is a request 
in the amount of $1,453,806, the same amount as appropriated for this 
Bureau in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall insert at this point in the record pages 277 through 281 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS—DOMESTIC 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 





Positions Annual rate |Other expense 
ae deiieetpaensi a sient —_= | nies seeinios innit 
Available 1960, base for 1961, and estimate for 1961__..__....-- | 174 $1, 430, 371 $23, 435 
Total appropriation estimate, 1961..._.....-- neeceeere--o=--| 174 1, 430, 371 23, 435 








STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau of International Organization Affairs, under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs, provides guidance 
and support for U.S. participation in international organizations, including in- 
ternational conferences. The Bureau is the focal point in the U.S. Government 
for dealing with international organization affairs. 

The Bureau carries out its responsibilities through the following organization: 

The Office of Dependent Area Affairs discharges responsibilities in matters 
relating to non-self-governing territories and the international trusteeship system. 

The Office of International Economic and Social Affairs deals with the respon- 
sibilities on the international aspects of social, health, human rights, freedom 
of information and technical assistance matters in the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council and the specialized agencies. 

The Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs is concerned with 
political and security matters arising in the United Nations General Assembly, 
the Security Council and in related United Nations bodies. 

The Office of International Administration develops departmental policy and 
proposals respecting financial support for international organizations, as well as 
the general administration and management of such organizations. It keeps 
under constant review the effectiveness of the management of the international 
organizations, provides advisers on administration and finance at the more im- 
portant conferences and maintains controls on payments. 

The Office of International Conferences is organized to handle, for the entire 
Government, official participation in international conferences and activities 
stemming from this Government’s multilateral negotiations and our member- 
ship in intergovernmental organizations. This office also administers two funds 
appropriated by the Congress for these purposes, the International Conferences 
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and Contingencies appropriation and the Missions to International Organizations 
appropriation. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The objective of this Bureau for fiscal year 1961 is to continue to advance the 
national interest through the most effective use of the machinery and facilities 
of the United Nations and the other international organizations to which the 
United States belongs. This is particularly significant since the Soviets continue 
to intensify their efforts to challenge U.S. leadership in the United Nations. 

During the past year a few examples of United Nations action, which the 
United States supports, are: 

The establishment of a United Nations factfinding group in Laos at the 
initiative of the United States, has had a tranquilizing effect on the situation 
there as a deterrent to future aggressive acts. Through action in the Genera] 
Assembly, the United Nations has focused world opinion against the Chinese 
Communists for their flagrant violations of the human rights of the Tibetan 
people. The United Nations Emergency Force continues to police the armistice 
demarcation lines between the Arabs and the Israelis to maintain peace and 
stability there. The Palestine Refugee Agency gives needed relief to almost a 
million refugees and thereby help to avoid an explosive situation in the Middle 
East. 

The United States will continue to support the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program and the Special Fund as a means of fostering freedom in un- 
derdeveloped countries and of improving the living standards. Such long-range 
attacks on various economic problems serve the interest of the United States by 
helping to erase poverty, disease and poor living conditions which can cause 
instability and tensions, which in turn can lead to hostilities. 

The Bureau of International Organization Affairs will continue to meet its 
responsibilities in 1961 with 174 positions at an annual rate of $1,430,371 and 
$23,435 for miscellaneous salary and nonsalary expenses, the same as is available 
during the fiscal year 1960. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 


Increase (+) or 





Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 decrease (— 
Unit siibsnintial 
|Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber | rate ber rate er rate ber rate 
Office of Assistant Secretary-.------- 37 | $301,575 | 37 | $297,815 37 | $207,815 
Office of Dependent Area Affairs....| 17] 143,580 | 17) 142,410 17 | 142,410 
Office of International Economic and | 
Social A ffairs-_---.. ewe 26 | 227,295 26 | 224, 945 26 | 224,945 
Office of United Nations Political 
and Security A ffairs_...--.- 22 190, 275 22 190, 360 22 190, 360 
Office of International Administra- | | 
Cin catedsew MIG 19 | 160, 295 19 | 158, 726 19 | 158, 726 
Office of International Conferences. -- 53 417,780 | 53 416, 115 53 | 416,115 
Total, Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs........-| 174 |1,440,800 | 174 |1, 430,371 174 |1, 430, 371 } 
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Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+-) or 


decrease (—) 
Object classification 


Man-} Amount |Man-| Amount |Man-| Amount Man-| Amount 









































years years years years 
01 Personal services: 
WAE employment_-......._- 0.2 OR OR Fie a hee ha cece Hie cons at bidet, lovee dulstekea see 
Temporary employment_-..- 2.3 7,17 2.3 $7,045 | 2.3 OF O68 hick hie beaks 
Overtime and holiday pay--.|_....- i lca Die Inetecs i ce en loca ountes 
Nightwork differential.......j......| 69 |--..-- 80 Se ime WG o 6d. tsccshebee 
Total personal services__..| 2.5 15, 481 2.3 12; 601 2/3) 3S,0OE 1.22. 
SSS OOOO OSS OOO EES —} 
I i al ee alte 4,435 |__..-. 3,000 }...... ONE logecicd-soamen= 
06 Printing and reproduction.......|.....-. 6, 957 |....-- 7, 087 1-31 49 SE Ab pi ee Heshinccenn 
07 Other contractual services.......|..-.-- Se tesnnee TP icqenie DO laveceh-pen a 
08 Supplies and materials --........|.....- TD TE Lean We tebe wee OB Tjek. cctebecckcwes 
OR RE Sn ee OB Ce Uk. ki, mad icusesbal Babette bpd anlieemamanaas 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
SUE ARES eRe | Oa z6.4 QUO) h: i cbitpasiosdaie 
15 Taxes and assessments SP er. ew DA L.nceulnwedtGaeee 
Total nonsalary obligations....|...._- 12, 016 |....--. 10 SOA TST. .chtcgiicames 
Grand total obligations.__._._- 25 27, 496 | 2.3 | ON he itt 











Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement with regard to this 
request, Mr. Henderson ¢ 
Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; and I would prefer to read it if your 
time permits. 
Mr. Rooney. Well, we will take time. We will see how good you 
are at reading. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the objective of the Bureau of International Organization Affairs in 
fiscal year 1961 is to continue to give solid support to the United 
Nations as a major cornerstone of US. foreign policy. The Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs is responsible for the develop- 
ment and representation of U.S. policies for participation in the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies, certain other international 
organizations, and in multilateral conferences. 

During the past year the United Nations continued to provide an 
effective ‘bridge between East and West and remained an indispensa- 
ble instrument for world peace. Some of the major problems which 
have been dealt with during the year are summarized here. 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY AFFAIRS 


The United Nations Organization continued to contribute substan- 
tially to intern: itional sts ability. 

In the Far East, the small and independent kingdom of Laos was 
seticeien with a serious threat by attacks launched from across 
the border of Communist North Vietnam. In response to an urgent 
appeal for assistance, the United Nations Security Council decided 
to send a factfinding mission to Laos to determine the nature of the 
aggression against ‘that country. It was particularly noteworthy 
that after the arrival of the United Nations team, attacks against the 
Government ceased. Even after the factfinding mission completed 
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its task, Secretary General Hammarskjold, on his own authority, 
appointed a senior representative for the United Nations to Laos to 
coordinate the various United Nations programs for the country, 
thereby expressing United Nations interest in its future. Thus the 
United Nations again, as in the Near East, proved its resourcefulness 
in dealing with the extremely difficult problem of indirect aggression. 

While the United Nations was unable directly to assist the Tibetan 
population which revolted against Chinese Communist oppression in 
1959, it did bring world opinion to bear on this flagrant violation of 
human rights by passing a resolution which expressed grave concern 
about the situation in Tibet and called for respect for the fundamental 
human rights of the Tibetan people. 

The United Nations again deplored the actions of the Soviet Union 
and the Hungarian puppet regime in repressing the population of 
Hungary and decided to extend the mandate of Sir Leslie Munro as 
its special representative on Hungary. 

The United Nations Emergency Force and the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees continue to be United 
Nations activities of great importance to U.S. national interests. 

Agreement on the establishment of a Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space and common endorsement of a resolution on 
disarmament, were accomplishments of the 14th General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


THE COLONIAL ISSUE AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The importance of the work of the Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs in the field of non-self-governing territories is in- 
dicated by the widespread interest in the activities of the Fourth 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly. During the 
1959 session of the General Assembly, the Fourth Committee held 
unusually extensive meetings during which sharp debates occurred 
on colonial issues, reflecting strong and basic differences of opinion 
among nations on these vital matters. It is essential that the United 
States continue to participate in this work in order to play its proper 
role in contributing to the peaceful evolution of dependent territories 
toward independence or self-government. 

The great surge toward independence that is now taking place, 
especially on the African continent, imposes serious responsibilities 
upon the older countries. AI] possible encouragement must be given 
to these new nations in establishing their governments on a sound 
political and economic basis, in cooperation with their former admin- 
istering countries. Sound development should promote conditions 
enabling the new nations to resist Communist influences. 


MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


The focus of attention in the multilateral field continues to be on 
the economic and social problems of the underdeveloped countries. 
The United Nations Special Fund established on the initiative of the 
United States is now moving into action having approved 44 projects 
for a total of $31,259,000. The United States continues to support 
this program which is closely related to the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. 
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In all its work relating to the General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social C vouncil, and its Commissions—especially the regional economic 
and the specialized agencies, the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs continues to support appropriate action 
which will contribute to the solution of the economic and social prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries thus strengthening the bulwarks 
of the free world. 

In all the international organizations in which both the United 
States and the Soviet Union participate there is a continuing necessity 
to combat the maneuvers and the propaganda of the U.S. S:R. and to 
expose Communist motivations. The emphasis which the U.S.S.R. 
is placing on its economic and social offensive is well known. It shows 
itself in every international meeting in innumerable guises and the 
Bureau must be continuously alert to make certain U.S. delegations 
are well equipped to counterattack and to demonstrate the hypocrisy 
and fallaciousness of the views expressed by the Communist countries, 

An area in which the United States has taken the offensive against 
the U.S.S.R. during the past year—an offensive which will be con- 
tinued during the coming year—is freedom of information. The 
United States introduced a draft Declaration on Freedom of Infor- 
mation at a meeting of the Economic and Social Council in April 
1959. The idea received general support with only the Soviet bloc 
members voting against it. In July, despite Sov iet bloc opposition, 
agreement was reached on a text to be circulated to governments. 
It is expected that the General Assembly will consider a revised text 
of this declaration in the next year. 





ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Bureau A International Organization Affairs is responsible for 


assuring that U.S. Government par icipation in financing and admin- 
istration of international organizations, in which ie: U nited States is 
a member, is consistent and commensurate with U. foreign policy 


objectives. To accomplish this task, a small staff in “the Office of In- 
ternational Administration reviews regularly the effectiveness of the 
management of international organizations, provides advisers on ad- 
ministration and finance at the more important conferences and main- 
tains control of payments. This staff also prepares the instructions 
on international budgets, assessments and a variety of other adminis- 
trative questions w hich guide U.S. delegations to international con- 
ferences. Moreover, the Office of International Administration 
maintains a record of personnel developments in all international 
organizations in which the United States participates, assisting in 
the recruiting and placing of U.S. citizens in secretariats of such 
organizations. 


MANAGEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


A significant segment of the total workload of the Bureau _is in 
connection with this Government’s participation in international con- 
ferences, There has been a steady growth in the use of the interna- 
tional conference technique to settle disputes, recognize regional and 
global political, economic and social progress, and to maintain peace 

and sec urity. The responsibilities of planning for, organizing and 
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managing U.S, participation in these activities is vested in the Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs. We anticipate participation 
in approximately 375 conferences per year of varying size and 
complexity. 

The Bureau of International Organization Affairs is also respon- 
sible for providing management service for the U.S. Mission to the 


United Nations and the missions to the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 


BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


In order to meet its responsibilities, the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs this year received an authorization of 174 posi- 
tions at $1,430,371 and $23,435 for miscellaneous salary and nonsalary 
expenses. In fiscal year 1961 it is anticipated that the Bureau can 
continue to support the activities of the international organizations 
in which we participate by effecting greater efficiencies with existing 
personnel. Therefore, no increase in personnel is requested, and the 
Bureau will again need 174 positions at $1,430,371 and $23,435 for 
miscellaneous salary and nonsalary expenses. 


POSITIONS, 1958 


Mr. Roonry. How many positions did you have in 1958? 

Mr. Henverson. In 1958? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes 

Mr. Henverson. In 1958, sir, we had 168 positions in our Bureau. 
Mr. Roongy. Why could you not cut back to the 1958 figure? 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, we have had a number of additional 
responsibilities imposed on our Bureau. For example, two of the 
major accomplishments of the 14th General Assembly of the United 
Nations led to the creation of the Outer Space Committee, and the 
disarmament resolution which will require additional supporting 
personnel in the Bureau. And you are aware of the increasing mem- 
bership of the United Nations, which is now comprised of 82 countries, 
We participated in a number of new conferences last year, including 
the Antarctica, nuclear testing, foreign ministers, as well as increased 
conference activity. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 


CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS, 1959 


Mr. Lirescoms. Would it be possible to supply a list of all the con- 
ferences and the number of people that attended these conferences 
and what agencies of the Department they came from? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir, we can provide that. 

ae. Lirscoms. Could they supply that for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert that information at this 
point in the record. 

(The information follows :) 
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Summary of number of participants by months, fiscal year 1959 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Fesruary 19, 1960. 


Bureau oF Pusuic AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


ANDREW H. BERDING, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
AFFATRS 

MISS ELEANOR G. JACOBSON, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will now please come to order. 

The first Bureau with a request before us to which we shall direct 
our attention this afternoon is entitled “Bureau of Public Affairs,” 
and the details with regard thereto begin at page 282 of the justifica- 
tions. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $1,409,765, which would be an in- 
crease of $4,560 over the amount appropriated for this Bureau in the 
current fiscal year. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 282 through 286 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Bureau or Pusriic Arrarrs—DomEstTIC 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 

















7 
| Positions Annual | Other 
rate expense 
Fiscal year 1960 availability and base for 1961_.-...........-.. | 155 $1, 164, 385 $240, 820 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: Administra- | 
I si EE  paemnuaaneenae a a a I | 4, 560 
-— - | —-— i —_——— - 
: | 
ee Sa wasennsesneeey 4, 560 
ies S| = = as 
Total appropriation estimate, 1961__.................... 155 | 1, 164, 385 | 245, 380 
| 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau of Public Affairs, under direction of the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, advises the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and other high 
officials of the Department on public affairs matters; provides foreign policy 
guidance to oversea information programs; provides the American public with 
information about U.S. foreign policy; furnishes the Department and oversea 
missions analyses of American public attitudes toward foreign policy develop 
ments; and conducts and coordinates press and public information activities 
concerning programs of assistance authorized by the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended. 

The Policy Plans and Guidance Staff coordinates the Department’s policies 
applicable to international informational activities and provides foreign policy 
guidance to other agencies, in particular the USIA for its oversea programs. It 
represents the Assistant Secretary on intradepartmental and interagency work- 
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ing groups, including matters of concern to the Operations Coordinating Board, 
the National Security Council, and intelligence areas of the Department and 
other agencies. 

The Public Opinion Studies Staff collects, analyzes and interprets public opin- 
ion on U.S. foreign aflairs for internal use of the Department and the Foreign 
Service. 

The Office of News provides to worldwide daily and weekly news publications, 
magazines, radio and television stations and networks, and newsreels, a com- 
prehensive coverage of actions taken by the U.S. Government in its foreign affairs 
and makes official public pronouncements on its foreign policy and programs. 

The Office of Public Services maintains relations with private groups, organ- 
izations, and individuals interested in international affairs, providing informa- 
tion and consultative services, and arranging for the presentation of their views 
to the Department. It writes and edits the official public information publica- 
tions of the Department and prepares factual information in pamphlet form. 

The Historical Office prepares the official record of our country’s diplomacy, 
ie., the annual volumes of Foreign Relations of the United States, and special 
documentary volumes such as those in the series Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-45, and American Foreign Policy: Current Documents; prepares 
special historical studies for departmental use and occasionally for publication ; 
and advises and assists outside scholars undertaking historical research in the 
Department’s records. 


Justification 


During the past year, the increasing importance of cultural relations in our 
diplomacy warranted the setting up of a bureau devoted exclusively to these 
activities. Fifty positions supported out of the salaries and expenses appropria- 
tion were transferred from the Bureau of Public Affairs to the new Bureau of 
International Cultural Relations. The Bureau of Publie Affairs is now con- 
centrating on its functions of providing guidance to the U.S. Information Agency 
for its overseas programs and of providing information to the American public 
on United States foreign policy. Developments in the field of international rela- 
tions and visits of foreign dignitaries utilize all available resources of the 
Bureau. The Bureau of Public Affairs is not, however, asking for an increase 
in personnel for fiscal year 1961. 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 

Administrative activities, $4,560——-The increase requested is to permit the 
Bureau of Public Affairs to extend the coverage of United States foreign policy 
developments in the Department of State Bulletin. The Bulletin is the only 
official weekly periodical of the Department and is the major public record of the 
current activities of the United States in the field of foreign affairs. It includes 
selected press releases on foreign policy, issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and addresses made by the President and the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international affairs and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning treaties and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may become a party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. The Bulletin is used widely by the Department and the For- 
eign Service, by other agencies of the Government, students of foreign affairs 
and the public. The volume of official foreign policy actions and records has 
been increasing over the past several years. The Bulletin should be expanded 
in order to provide adequate coverage of the increased activity in our foreign 
relations. Funds presently available provide for 52 issues averaging 35 pages 
per issue and two indices. An annual allocation of $53,560 for 1961, an increase 
of $4,560 over 1960, will allow 52 issues averaging 39 pages per issue and two 
indices. 


53413—60——27 
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Permanent staff by organizational unit 





Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 














Unit 
Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 

Office of Assistant Secretary. -._.....- 27 | $228, 545 21 | $162,910 91 |} $162,090 7... Pete 
Policy plans and guidance staff____-- 7 65, 580 13 128, 165 13 UTR IGG Het nsdn sek e bats 
Public opinion studies staff_........- 11 76, 445 11 76, 745 11 SERED l ickiiel timeline 
PPI. ~oocenencsoscohesancos 22 161, 125 22 | 161, 275 22 INTE To coca sretaiiineana eae 
Office of public services 42 267, 980 42 269, 390 42 TUB 000 Laws de 
Historical office.....................- 46 364, 845 46 365, 900 46 206,000 |} 2.46 04~ Basse ch 
—_—_— | —_—___—_—- -_—— "T i | ——_——____. 

ae 


Total, Bureau of Public Aftairs.| a6 fh, 164, 520 | 1155 }1, 164, 385 155 he 164, 385 





! Reflects a transfer of 52 positions to the Bureau of International Cultural Relations. 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 








] ! i 
Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 Increase (+) or 
: } | | decrease (—) 
Object classification | 


| 
| Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-) Amount | Man-| Amount 








jyears years years years 

01 Personal services: 
W.a.e. employment............ | 0.09 | Se, 2D Ns... d sensi te DAS. Se oe 
Temporary employment___.._.| 2.16 | 7,777 | 2.08 $7, 500 | 2.08 CGD Nncctalccsdsebal 
Overtime and holiday pay - --_-./.-.--.| AE Bicninied cf >= Ty MD: Ncencoulsitenianindene 
Nightwork differential.....__- i 1... 310 |_- 310 |...... é 

Quarters allowance.-...........}...- 1, 572 Die dol uhedbibe PA Rl oe | 
Total personal services. .--| 2.25 20, 110 | 2.08 14, 810 | 2.08 14, 810 |..... uae 
Ob Pree s  eL, 32, 763 |... 32,000 |___._- | 32,000 |__-_- , 
06 Printing and reproduction hesdpanal eee 205, 296 |..... 186, 720 |....-- } 191,280 |.... +$4, 560 
07 Other contractual services___- coded 16, 053 |....-. 6, 880 |...-- GBD b. vesnbrnserecas 
08 Supplies and materials. -........).....-. 113 Se ecbubaipinabp tn aaanied ssmnanaaiele 
ie teases andadamnoen OND Ac, cinch cred dbieeas I deni dene in iin Lonastinenttld 

11 Grants, subsidies and contribu- | 
Cieane se ek ek  ee A, eeu 368 |____. 360 |.....- 6 To adie 
15 Taxes and assessments........__-|__- o<| > eae 50 |.-----| 6011.65.44. cnnenk 
Total nonsalary obligations....}_.....} 255,251 {...... 226,010 |...-- 230, 570 |...-.. +4, 560 
Grand total obligations ow 2. 25 275, 361 | 2.08 | 240, 820 | 2.08 | 245,380 j......| +4, 560 


1 Reflects a transfer of $145,360 to the Bureau of International Cultural Relations. 


Mr. Rooney. Secretary Berding, I understand that you have a 
general statement for us here in the statement book? 

Mr. Berpinea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your pleasure with regard thereto? 

Mr. Berorne. It is short, Mr. Chairman, and I would appreciate 
being able to read it, with your permission. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Berprne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since 
my last appearance before this committee, an organizational change 
has been made in the Department which affected the Bureau of P ublic 
Affairs. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


The programs and operations of the staffs handling UNESCO 
relations, the East-West contacts, the cultural planning and coordina- 
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tion, and the arts and monuments, previously included in the salaries 
and expenses portion of the Bureau of Public Affairs budget, have 
been transferred to the new Bureau of International Cultural Rela- 
tions. Along with these activities, the Internationa] Educational 
Exchange Service and the President’s Special International program, 
financed from other appropriations, were likewise transferred to the 
new bureau. 
FUNCTIONS REMAINING IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS AREA 


The Bureau of Public Affairs, under the salaries and expenses ap- 
propriation, now consists of the Office of the Assistant Secretary, the 
policy plans and guidance staff, the public opinion studies staff, the 
office of news, office of public services, and the historical office. The 
1960 base of the Bureau is 155 positions at an annual rate of $1,164,385 
and $240,820 in miscellaneous expenses. 

The Bureau of Public Affairs now is better able to concentrate on 

roviding information to the American public on United States 
Satan policy and providing guidance to the U.S. Information 
Agency on informing people overseas on United States foreign policy. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1959 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In carrying out these functions, highlights of the Bureau’s accom- 
plishments in fiscal year 1959 included: 

The Office of News held 421 press conferences and arranged or 
covered 630 other press conferences, issued 898 press releases, provided 
information and background material for 28 feature stories, and re- 
leased 228 hometown newspaper stories. In addition, the office pro- 
vided assistance and arranged with radio and television networks 
for the coverage of 9 major addresses by the Secretary and more 
than 70 other important activities. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


The Office of Public Services prepared, in addition to the regularly 
issued Department of State Bulletin and Foreign Policy Briefs, 83 
pamphlets and articles, wrote 47 speeches, arranged for 128 confer- 
ences and briefings of non-governmental organizations, filled 1,373 
requests for speakers and handled a total of 112,627 incoming com- 
munications. 

HISTORICAL OFFICE 


The Historical Office released in 1959 three volumes in the regular 
Foreign Relations series and one volume in the American Foreign 
Policy series, and has 33 volumes in the Foreign Relations series and 
two volumes in the American Foreign Policy series in various stages 
leading to publication. The office likewise prepared a number of 
research studies for the use of the officers of the Department. 


PUBLIC OPINION STUDIES STAFF 


_ The Public Opinion Studies Staff continues to prepare public opin- 
lon studies for the information of the officers of the Department and 


| our embassies overseas. 
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POLICY PLANS AND GUIDANCE STAFF 


The Policy Plans and Guidance Staff continues to be the central 
point in ey Department concerned with planning and guidance in 
a broad range of psychological matters and information programs, 

I have with me progress reports covering these activities in detail, 
for inclusion in the record if that is the wish of the committee. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 

The Bureau of Public Affairs is not asking for an increase in per- 
sonnel for fiscal year 1961. We have realined our public affairs or- 
ganization and are endeavoring to utilize our present resources in 
providing the American public, as effectively as possible, with the 
information it needs to follow intelligently the progress of our foreign 
relations. 

We are asking for an increase of $4,560 to expand the Department 
of State Bulletin in order to give the American public a more com- 
plete picture of the development of our foreign policy. The Bulletin 
is the official weekly record of United States foreign policy. It pro- 
vides the public and interested agencies of the Government with in- 
formation on developments in the field of foreign relations and on 
the work of the Department of State and the Foreign Service. Funds 
presently available provide for 52 issues averaging 35 pages, and for 
2 indexes which are required annually. It is desirable to increase 
the average size of each issue to 39 pages. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Roonry. You referred, Mr. 
certain progress reports. May we see them, please ? 

Mr. Berprnc. Yes, we have them here. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these workload statistics at this point 
in the record, beginning with the one entitled, “Historical Office.” 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Secretary, in your statement, to 


Schedule of workload statistics—Historical Office 





Advisory and review activities: 


Persons counseled or assisted in connection with requests 

for access to files for research, and review of notes and | 

manuscripts - - -- 1, 043 1, O86 1,312 
Office conferences held in connection with counseling and 

access-to-records activities. a f RO4 9a 1,173 
Letters and memorandums drafted. 911 965 | 1,2 
Pages of notes and manuscripts reviewed 18, 525 18, 866 *, 392 


College and university group (2 for fiscal vear 1959 
professional meetings (6 for fiscal year 1959): 

(a) Conferences with faculty and students 75 100 100 

(6) Speeches or discussions (participation or planning } 3 


and 
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Schedule of workload statistics—Historical O ffice—Continued 


[Number of volumes] 





Published | Published In progress 








1958 | 1959 1960 
a al popapeliprensnnipedaaeinen es 
Current documents project: | 
(a) American Foreign Policy, 1950-55: Basic documents 
Re NN a ko a gh ke Oe FiaWnleticeceube tes scail ieee de 
(6) American Foreign Policy: Current documents, 1956 
2 SSS ee Se ne ee) See ees | ee ee © © cmncecanlinine 
(c) American Foreign Policy: Current documents, 1957 
(estimated 1,900 manuscript pages)..............-.__]__----- (3 ea eee 1 
(d) American Foreign Policy: Current documents, 1958 | 
(estimated 1,800 manuscript pages)........._._.__._- Dacha ara ami ee ee. | 1 
Special World War II conference documentation project: } } 
(a) 2 conferences (Malta-Yalta) published in 1956_._......}.....--_-_.___- 1 
(b) 1 conference (Berlin) in page proof__--.-............. RB ier a 2 
(c) 3 conferences New Cairo, Teheran; 2d, Cairo) in galley.| Sinaacdee 1 1) 
(d) 1 conference (2 1, Quebec ) revised in manuscript_.._-_. T einai 1 = 
(e) 5 conferences being compiled (Ist, 2d, and 3d, Wash- 
ington, Casablanca, Ist, Quebec)...._.......-.c.--.- lieben 2 | 














Policy studies: 


Total number of projects completed ge See ee ooo 14 |} 1¢ 12 
Projects underway but incomplete at end of fiscal vear_.......-- | I 19 29 
See Status of Conference Volumes, p. 5 


GERMAN WAR DOCUMENTS 


Volumes published from 1949 to June 30, 1959—Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-45 

Series D: 
Volume I. From Neurath to Ribbentrop, 1937-38. 
Volume II. Germany and Czechoslovakia, 1938. 
Volume III. Germany and the Spanish Civil War, 1936-39. 
Volume IV. The Aftermath of Munich, 1938-39. 
Volume V. Poland; the Balkans, Latin America, 1937-39. 
Volume VI. The Last Months of Peace, 1939. 
Volume VII. The Last Days of Peace, 1939. 
Volume VIII. The War Years, 1939—40. 
Volume IX. The War Years, March 15—June 22, 1940. 
Volume X. The War Years, June 22—August 31, 1940. 

Series C: 
Volume I. The Third Reich: First Phase—January 30—October 14, 1933. 
Volume II. The Third Reich: First Phase—October 14, 1933-—June 13, 19384. 











° 

1957 1958 1959 

| 
Volumes compiled _................. siiranie ae he ahadek i a a ae a | 2 2 | 2 
ee oat le ale hace ca wii toned acisldlibieia 2 | 1 1 

Other research services 

| 1957 1958 | 1959 
ER BR ee iw Saal 
Number of research memorandums drafted . _.___.. i Mi al ia 41 7 35 
Proclamations drafted or revised_...........-......--.-.---+-.-- 32 | | 23 
Research letters drafted..............:.........---...- S  cabh to teon, i 142 | as 210 
Oral inquiries serviced..............-....- Ne | 214 197 | 279 

| 
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Office of Public Services 





1957 1958 1959 















Material prepared for the use and information of American public: 
RT 0 GID SII 3's i cinscsintcniinne claetindatewantiteniiainen & aera 52 53 52 
I a eee ac slbleneeetiomnamaeiesbaeaana 26 27 27 
NE ke eee eae bowen bannneieedanl 47 53 62 
AST TONERS DOTIGIINN 58 ononcvecconecsccnbeneeeecseeceians 9 5 6 
Articles for encyclopedias and magazines....................................]_...---- 5 3 
I ho euiieics bospeenoainniaie dnikimeanaieine 77 7 12 
Speeches prepared: 
PINES sh Tlin nian idipniemdid eee lamehenesnemanneeeen onikoamemmiiin 30 33 39 
ae aaa 3 2 4 
Miscellaneous (USUN, FS, other agencies) - -...................-.......-... 10 12 4 
Messages, statements, and information materials prepared: 
SI sli srissdnves-sinipeetiesaciisiominiodeiaitminacsiietaniemiienntnaieiimnaaaied 27 46 1 365 
I once icsta niudaiihcinie mates 4 34 1 250 
Miscellaneous (USUN, FS, other agencies) 4 3 2 








Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Num- age Num- age Num- age 
ber jattend-|; ber jattend-} ber | attend- 
ance ance ance 
Conferences and briefings held in Department for 
nongovernmental organizations: 
Conferences for national leaders...................]-.....--}....-... 2 225 1 44 
I ON 3 93 4 42 4 37 
Special meetings requested by and for specific 
IIIA TING oy. cotanalinciiceeinn ch tn eatinivineh tanh incsennes telainbatirentsthal 135 53 123 63 123 56 
Services rendered to individuals and organizations: 
0 cnapentrannsutnpedsanaldsanap plas tebelte 7, e 15, pe 29, 806 


1 Total cases handled, including messages recommended and requests declined. 
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Office of Public Services—Continued 














i lineata 
| 1957 1958 1959 
| | 
. | 
Speaking engagements: 
ian aslo ee POA EEE Sone e note a ene 1, 060 | 1, 123 1, 373 
Se te rane cStebbisestecsaszess sebsece ~ 554 | 442 478 
Engagements filled by area: 
District of Columbia__-.....-..-...........--.---- . - 305 492 510 
85568 6sbebtsbSSO65 6666 5G085% . 285 209 251 
South..........- oowgshsbeS6eeESS665 : . 231 23 310 
ic ae cana chines “ 143 120 185 
PG isk nee encctasSeceseccscsssse 82 67 117 
Canada and other Becebckchcccicscacss ‘ Oe dd 
1, 060 1, 123 | 1, 373 
Secretary’s and White House correspondence: 
Incoming communications } 
Addressed to Department sce see ‘ 47, 164 24,809 |) 77. 408 
Referred from White House = : 50, 231 6,041 [J th da 
Printed mail (form letters, telegrams, postcards, and printed 
positions) ...-- ale 5 mics, 3 20, 92t 4, 646 10, 580 
118, 316 35, 496 1 87. 9RG 
Outgoing communications 
Individually signed replies _.........- 7 13, 151 32, OF 
Material sent without letter 1st 4 : 
Printed form replies 3, 878 24,997 221, 063 
Referred to other divisions and agencies (technical jue j= 11, Of , O18 1, 892 
60.9 163 22 
Screened and filed without an 
Screening includes determini: nswel y and t 
to quantity, subject and character 5 I 24, H41 
Cee a a ee — . — 238, ¢ 70, 83 167, 649 
Distribution acti 
Mair i yn of 1 
throughout ed State These cent vid I 
local chanr th which the Dep ‘ orta 
medi te ‘ fi 
sal ) wi distribu 
tion ¢ 1} ] l 19 
Ser ries with Depart 
materials fe se it rar j 0 ternatic laff q 57 75 
Pret dd bution pl it tion, includir pec or 
tion pamphlets, speeches and spec articles of the Department 
officers _ b a 63 96 105 
Handled letter requests for cific publications or those concerning 
special publications, distribution or display problem 17, 333 24, 535 § 18, 325 


Circularized all mailing lists in connection wit ribution of infor- 
mation materials of the Department; total reque i for add 


tion, deletion, or change of address__ wha abe 


aist 
t 
st 


3 rece e 


1 Includes 1,660 Congressionals and 475 letters referred from the Secretariat 

2 Includes items listed in fiscal year 1957 under *‘ Material sent without letter 

3 Fiscal year 1958 figure included over 10,000 pieces of correspondence on the 
are down sharply in fiscal year 1959, while other requests have increased 








O ffice of News 


Press and magazine activities: 
Press conferences covered: 
Presidential ___. : | 
President’s press secretary 
Secretary of State ‘ 
Background (Department) 
Daily (Department) 
Press releases issued | 
Magazine feature stories. __- 
Hometown newspaper stories 2 
International activities covered: | 
International conferences 
State visits 
Miscellaneous: 
Requests for newspaper clippings 
Requests for photographs. 





10, 016 





great seal; these requests 
57 1958 1959 
24 | 23 | 24 
550 | 536 506 
18 21 10 
24 33 | 43 
209 319 | 378 
668 717 ROS 
B 
| 2K 
11 | 3 2 
6 | 11 13 
,324 | 78, 780 90, 717 
600 457 
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Public opinion studies staff 











Public opinion studies issued 1957 1958 1959 
EE IP, Cr rn nt ne OD ATO OOO CO | 250 252 257 
Semiweekly analysis for Bureau of Public Affairs _..................---.--.---.- 101 101 101 
ee Gk ET ek nawenoonenephbocsescechucens 52 50 52 
Weekly series report on Germany and related European countries ---............ 53 50 51 
Monthly survey of American opinion.....................---....--------.- aii 12 12 12 
Views of private American organizations...................----.-.----.------- a 12 12 12 
United Nations monthly report_............-.....--- I Re 11 12 12 
Latin American Bimonthly Report (changed in 1959 from quarterly) -- ..-.-.--- 4 4 5 
ES aa ee eS 98 104 88 


The public opinion study staff has also provided reports on American news and 
opinion for the specific use of U.S. delegations participating in international con- 
ferences. In fiscal year 1958 these numbered 53; and fiscal year 1959, 173. 


PUBLICATION OF FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear from the one that refers to the His- 
torical Office that while four volumes were completed and published 
in 1958 of the regular Foreign Relations Volumes, but three were 
concluded and published in 1959. 

How many will you have published in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Berpine. We hope to have about six in the current fiscal year, 
Mr. Chairman. Clearance is finally finished, and they are in the final 
stage of moving into publication. 

Mr. Rooney. What years do those cover ? 

Mr. Berpinc. One would cover Volume I of 1942. Then there are 
three conference volumes, post-war conference volumes, two relating 
to the Potsdam Conference 

Mr. Rooney. I am confining myself to the regular volumes. 

Mr. Berpine. We are talking about Foreign Relations series. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of the regular volumes, four of which 
were published in 1958 and three in 1959, and my question was, How 
many of the regular volumes will be published in 1960? 

Mr. Berpvrne. I see what you mean. The 1942 Volume I for cer- 
tain, and possibly 1940 Volume V, 1941 Volumes VI and VII, and 
1942 Volumes ITI and IV. 

Mr. Rooney. That has already been published, has it not? 

Mr. Bervina. No, sir. Those are in this regular series. 





POSTWAR CONFERENCE VOLUMES 


In addition I need to mention those postwar conference volumes. 

Mr. Rooney. There will be but three as compared with four in 
1958 ? 
, Mr. Berptrne. However, in 1957 we had three and in 1956 we had 

our. 

Mr. Roonry. We are confining ourselves now to regular volumes. 
You had but two in 1957. 

Mr. Berprnc. That is right, regular volumes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you publish in 1956? 

Mr. Berprna. I will have to check that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And these volumes that are being published still go 
way back to 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944; is that right ? 

Mr. Bervrne. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
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DELAY IN PUBLICATION 


Mr. Roonry. Are we not way behind in this work? 

Mr. Berpvtne. Yes. We are running into increasing difficulties now 
with these Foreign Relations series because we are entering in 1940 a 
period of intense diplomatic action. That increases the difficulty of 
clearance with foreign governments and likewise the difficulty of clear- 
ance within the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. These things have gone so far along you must have 
run into some situations where you do not have any foreign govern- 
ment that you can clear them with, the government being no longer 
in existence. 

Mr. Berprne. It is amazing how often government leaders will 
stay in existence in these foreign countries—for literally decades. 
Their names have to be mentioned in a given volume and then comes 
the difficulty of releasing that volume for publication. 

Mr. Rooney. The appropriations committee of both the Senate and 
the House have felt that the public is entitled to know what went on 
in our foreign relations, but at the rate you are going it will probably 
be 30 years before our grandchildren will be reading about what 
happened in our time. 

Mr. Berprnc. We hope to keep it at an interval no greater than 
what it is now. 

We are also, of course, running into difficulties of selection. Our 
relations have increased with nations, and we have had relations with 
an increased number of nations. 

The diplomatic exchanges, notes, telegrams, and the like have in- 
creased so in volume that the process of selection is ever more difficult. 
I am quite sure we will be able to maintain this interval of nearly 20 
years and not fall behind that. 


SPEECHES PREPARED 


Mr. Roonry. You mention in your general statement that your 
Bureau wrote 47 speeches. For whom did they write these speeches? 

Mr. Brerptne. Those speeches were in large part for our own De- 
partment officials. In 1959 there were 4 for White House and 4 for 
miscellaneous use, other agencies, as compared to the 39 for State 
Department use. 


Mr. Roonry. For whom in the State Department? These are not 
the Secretary’s speeches, are they ? 

Mr. Berptne. Some of these would be for the Secretary. A few of 
these would be. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record a list of the 
47 persons for whom the 47 speeches were written. 

Mr. Berpine. All right. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


Departmental : 

ie al 13 
eS - csillcsienbeoep@ioceintindeese dltuheneneiiaeel 6 
Neen nee ee nn nn eno nphelincaipgesmyenaannanes 5 
EESTI Ee ee) 8 
Ais, “PENI SII oe Seabee dhebneie 1 
a asteinenicmeniesiaileentil denvndiamainias 1 
I dee tn da ceemineeneneneicninal 1 
ee en ceiepeee omen a ama aemen 4 

Background speech material for incorporation in various addresses by 
Department speakers generally___._..__...---..---------_-------._. 5 
I esa a enti eigininn atig nian ail 39 


White House: 
Drafte Tor. Presidential speeches uj es os ee sce 3 
Speech background material on Berlin at request of White House 1 


ay ee ee oe eeee pice a SeanaasnanGoempentnes eda 4 
Miscellaneous : 

DERE OCTEReEy OF LAUR UInODIET npn rene epee doqnen pene 1 

Background material on foreign policy as per congressional requests... 2 
Background material on foreign policy to President’s People-to-People 

I lk oe Ee it ed a a 1 

I hl anit inoue 4 

Dene ee eee a ouminines thewenpaaranenenmeniaal 47 


COST OF TRAVEL FOR SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. You are running quite a lecture bureau down there; 
1,373 requests for speakers were filled at a cost of how much? 

Mr. Berpinc. Travel costs were $19,897. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown such as we have had pre- 
viously with regard to the names of these speakers, the subject, where 
they made the speeches, and so forth? 

Mr. Berpinc. We do. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this statement with regard to travel 
for speaking engagements for the last fiscal year at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





fiscal year 1959 


Travel for speaking engagements, 
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Mr. Roonry. Did you write any speeches for Dr. Hoskins ? 

Mr. Bervrna. I do not know specifically, Mr. Chairman. I would 
have to check that. 

Mr. Bow. Do they teach speech writing over at the Foreign Service 
Institute ¢ 

Mr. Berprne. I would hate to give a categorical answer to that. I 
have heard at times there has been some instruction on how to conduct 
one’s self in public. 

Mr. Bow. Speech classes, public speaking. 

Mr. Crockxerr. Yes, they do. 


HONORARIUMS 


Mr. Bow. Do you know whether or not any honorariums are paid 
in any case where these speeches are made? 

Mr. Berprine. I know of no honorariums having been paid to any- 
one, Mr. Bow, on this list. It is the fixed policy of the Department 
not to permit the acceptance of honorariums by any Department 
speaker 

EXPENSES OF SPEECIL MAKERS 


Mr. Bow. Are there any cases you know of where actual expenses 
were paid for t he people who made { he speeches ¢ 

Mr. Brerptnc. No, sir, I know of no such instance. 

Mr. Bow. Is there an effort made to cover expenses for speakers 
sent out by the Department ? 

Mr. Berptnc. We have not made such an effort because it has been 
our policy v not todoso. It has been the policy to pay the expenses for 
going out to make speeches. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Mr. Lirscomn. Mr. Berding, are you conducting public opinion 
polls at the present time ? 

Mr. Berpine. No, we are not—none whatsoever. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Is there any money requested in this budget for the 
conducting of pub lic ¢ pn ion polls ¢ 

Mr. Berpine. There is not ; no, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. On page 283 of the justifications you say : 

The Public Opinion Studies Staff collects, analyzes, and interprets public 
opinion on United States foreign affairs for internal use of the Department and 
the Foreign Service. 

What do you mean by that / 

Mr. Berpvinc. We analyze American public opinion with regard to 
American foreign policy. We do that on the basis of scanning 

Mr. Rooney. I thought that is what Mr. Lipscomb : asked. 

Mr. Berprnc. We do not do it through a public opinion poll. We 
do analyze American public opinion through other sources. There 
are 100 daily newspapers that we scan for opinion, some 31 col- 
umnists, radio and TV commentators, 52 magazines that express 
opinions and the publications of 60 major nongovernmental organi- 
zations, but we do not conduct public opinion polls. 

Mr. Lirscoms. We have before us a schedule entitled, “Schedule 
of Statistics,” and it says, “Public opinion studies issued.” 
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Is this the result of studying these different periodicals and radio 
and T'V comments, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Brerpinc. That is right. It might be on specific subjects like 
disarmament—what is the reaction to the proposal that we made last 
week on the suspension of testing in Geneva—or it might be on a 
review of American public opinion with regard to a given area like 
the Far East; and then there is more or less a daily short public 
opinion survey as to what is being played up with regard to foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Larscoms. What newspapers do you use ? 

Mr. Berpinc. One hundred daily newspapers all over the country. 
I have a list here. They are generally newspapers of major circula- 
tion. They are represent: itive newspapers. 

Mr. Lipscomn. So the only money you spend on public opinion 
surveys is within your own staff. You pay no money for people to 
conduct public opinion polls for you 4 

Mr. Berprne. That is quite right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And you prepare no questions to be submitted to 
public opinion organizations for inquiry ? 

Mr. Berpine. That is right, too. 

Mr. Larsconrs. That practice has been stopped ? 

Mr. Brrprne. It was stopped in April of 1957. 

Mr. Lirscomn. That is all that I have. 





OPINION RESOURCES OF THE PUBLIC OPINION STUDIES STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record the state- 
ment with regard to the opinion resources of the Public Opinion Stud- 
ies Staff, dated January 1960. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


OPINION RESOURCES OF THE PUBLIC OPINION StupIES STAFF 

The opinion materials which are regularly available to P/POS (as of January 
1960) are as follows: 

I. Newspaper editorials from 100 papers; 

II. Syndicated columnists (31) whose articles are regularly received; 

III. Radio-TV sources: transcribed excerpts providing coverage of the leading 
radio commentators, plus several TV interview and panel programs; 

IV. Periodical materials include: 26 magazines received directly by POS, plus 
an additional 26 periodicals borrowed from the Department Library; ° 

V. Organization material giving greater and adequate coverage of some 60 
major private organizations. 

Opinion data of four other types do not require detailed listings: 

VI. Opinion contained in public correspondence to the Department and the 
White House is available in reports compiled by the Office of Public Services; 

VII. Public opinion polling results are received and filed from nationwide 
and State polling organizations; 

VIII. Congressional opinion is compiled from the press, radio-TV, and the 
Congressional Record. 

IX. Similarly, the opinions of significant group figures and other national 
leaders are derived from news stories in the press, letters to the editor, and 
other sources. 


CLEARANCE OF MATERIAL FOR HISTORY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUME 


Mr. Bow. You say that some of your difficulty with regard to the 
publishing of your volumes is getting clearance. 
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Mr. Berprne. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Do I understand from that that before these volumes 
are published and you put material in them to give the American 
people the background of our foreign policy, that where they involve 
another nation you first clear with that other nation the material 
that is released ? 

Mr. Berpinc. We do. That is, we clear notes or documents which 
originate with that other government. We do not clear notes or docu- 
ments which originate with our own government and generally we 
do not clear telegrams or memoranda of conversation which originate 
with our ambassadors or the Department. 

Mr. Bow. Just what value is the history of our foreign relations 
unless we get the full story, and if a foreign country can have deleted 
from the history those things that might be obnoxious to them, do 
we get the full story and are they of real value to us? 

Mr. Berpine. We would not put out a volume unless it contained 
the essential story of our foreign relations of that particular year 
embracing that particular area, whatever it might be. If the foreign 
government does not want to give clearance we argue with the foreign 
government. We just do not take “No.” We go back and we press 
and show them, as much as we can, it is in the interest of all of us 
to get a historical record of foreign policy. It may take some doing. 

Mr. Bow. How many times have you been successful in getting them 
to reverse their position ? 

Mr. Berptne. I think in general we have been quite successful. 
Quite often it happens that someone down the line is a little afraid 
to agree to the publication of something and you have to take it up 
the line to someone higher up and get a reversal of the previous posi- 
tion adopted by the person down the line. 

Mr. Bow. I do not like to ask you for specifics in this where you 
have had this success, but can you give us some idea of specific cases 
where you have been successful in having material released to us that 
was first objectionable to some foreign nation ? 

Mr. Berptna. Mr. Bow, it might be difficult for me to do that on 
the record. 

Mr. Bow. I should think it would be. Let us go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. The history of our foreign relations as reflected by these 
volumes is to some extent controlled by the will of foreign nations 
to permit us to use material, and in fact, sometimes it would be 
actually censored by foreien nations: is that correct ? 

Mr. Berprne. It would be correct if we agreed to the attempted veto 
of the use of certain information. 
oe Bow. And in some instances, I assume, you have agreed to do 
that? 

Mr. Berptna. I am not sure we have acreed completely. What 
sometimes happens is there can be some delav in publication. That 
is what is happening now, as we go back again and again and argue 
with them. 

Mr. Bow. Would you say in all the volumes up to this point, in- 
cluding those now about ready for publication, all material is in those 
volumes that was originally intended to eo into them by this countrv? 

Mr. Berprna. I am not sure that I could answer that categorically. 
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I would like to put it this way—I am convinced that those documents 
are the essential history of our foreign relations. 

Mr. Bow. Although some certain items might be left out. 

Mr. Berprnea. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. And left out because of the objection of a foreign 





country ? 

nt Again, I would have to check on that. 

Mr. Bow. It is possible that could happen. 

Mr. Berprne. It is possible. To say that we have left out essential 
documents because of a foreign country’s objection, I would not want 
to go that far. I would be rather inclined to say that we have gone 
back to that foreign country to argue with them to get them to release 
the document for publication. 

Mr. Bow. Has there been some material deleted in these volumes 
that was originally intended for use because of objections of people 
within our own State Department? 

Mr. Berprnc. Yes. When a volume is compiled it is made up of 
hundreds and hundreds of documents, and then this volume in the 
manuscript stage is sent to the interested Bureaus in the Department. 

Now, a given Bureau could say they did not believe that a certain 
document, was helpful at all, that it should not be included: and we 
might very well go along with the view of that Bureau. After all, 
the Bureau has to protect our foreign policy in the area that it is 
covering. It isa whole process of selection. 


PURPOSE OF VOLUMES 


Mr. Bow. What is the real purpose of these documents? 

Mr. Bernina. The real jurpose is to give an official history of the 
foreign policy of the United States right from the beginning when 
these volumes were started, I think by Abraham Lincoln in 1861. 

President Lincoln submitted the diplomatic papers that year to the 
Congress for publication. 

Mr. Row. It is to be an official history ? 

Mr. Berpinea. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. And, as I take it from your testimony of a minute ago, 
there are certain areas where individuals within the State Depart- 
ment could have material deleted they thought was not good to be 
in the volumes? 

Mr. Berprnc. That is right. 


INCOMPLETENESS OF VOLUMES 


Mr. Bow. It is truly not a history because there are certain things 
that. neople would like to have deleted. To have a true history we 
would have to put evervthing in. 

Mr. Berprna. I would say this—our historical people would be in 
conversation with those representatives of the regional Bureau to try 
to work out an agreement for some mention of the documents, or 
some treatment of the documents. 

For instance, say that a document is a memorandum by an ambas- 
sador. The document might contain a rather slighting reference to 
a foreien top official 

Mr. Bow. Or to a Member of Congress. 
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Mr. Berpinc. That is not necessarily essential. What is essential 
is what that ambassador says with regard to what policy that country 
is going to adopt in a specific instance. 

Mr. Bow. I am inclined to believe that we are not going to have a 
complete history. We are going to have that which those that happen 
to be writing this think is what the people ought to read and not 
particularly a true history of the country. I will not belabor this any 
further. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


Fripay, Frervary 19, 1960. 
3UREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CuLTuRAL RELATIONS 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT H. THAYER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR 
THE COORDINATION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND CUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS 

SAXTON BRADFORD, DEPUTY FOR OPERATIONS TO THE SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 

CLAYTON S. DANN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 

FREDERICK T. MERRILL, DIRECTOR, EAST-WEST CONTACTS STAFF, 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations, and it is to be found at page 287 of the justifi 
cations. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $689,713, which is an increase of 
$46,067 over the figure in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 287-293-A of the 
justifications. (The pages referred to follow :) 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Positions Annual rate |Other expenss 


Fiscal year 1960 availability and base for fiscal year 1961 noel 63 $495, 751 | $147, 895 


Program inereases requested for fiscal vear 1961: 
Political activities: ..............1...2.-. ; boul 5 40, 317 


Administrative activities ............2............ ~-~++++|--------------| 5, 750 

Total program increases. .........--....---..L20--.-----.| 5 40, 317 | 5, 750 

Total] appropriation estimate, 1961_........____- civine ene 68 | 536, 068 153, 645 
| 








The Bureau of International Cultural Relations, established by the Depart- 
ment June 1, 1959, is under the direction of the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for the Coordination of International Educational and Cultural Relations 
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It is the focal point in the U.S. Government for the coordination of the wide 
variety of international cultural activities which are conducted by the several 
Government agencies and is responsible for insuring the overall adequacy of 
these activities and programs and their consistency with other aspects of our 
foreign policy and international program. It supervises and directs all of the 
programs of the Department of State in the field of international cultural re- 
lations, including the International Educational Exchange Program, the admin- 
istration of the program providing cultural presentations abroad, the department 
activities and operations relating to public interest and support of UNESCO, 
and the staff concerned with East-West exchanges. 

The Coordinating Staff develops and reviews the Department’s policy ap- 
plicable to international cultural activities: assists in the coordination of such 
activities so as to bring to bear on common problems the resources of the 
interested agencies of the Government, private organizations and institutions 
to insure the maximum effectiveness of the U.S. international programs of ed- 
ucational exchange, technical training and cultural cooperation. 

The Arts and Monuments Staff advises on all art matters and in cooperation 
with governmental and nongovernmental agencies carries out U.S. policies per- 
taining to the restitution of artistic and historic property and the preservation 
of cultural institutions. 

The Fast-West Contacts Staff develops and coordinates the Department’s 
policies applicable to exchange between this country and the Soviet bloe coun- 
tries, and carries out arrangements for such exchanges. 

The UNESCO Relations Staff serves as the principal channel ‘between the 
Department and UNESCO, developing policies with respect to United States 
participation in UNESCO, and as a secretariat for the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

The international educational exchange program and the cultural presenta- 
tions program are financed from other appropriations. 


Justification 

General.—Experience in recent years indicates that cultural activities and 
exchanges have become a major instrument of American influence and assistance 
in international affairs. The United States has entered an era of cultural di- 
plomacy. In recognition of this increased importance and the need for high 
level leadership in the international educational and cultural fields, a small 
staff was created in December of 1958, headed by a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for the Coordination of International Educational and Cul- 
tural Relations. The Special Assistant was given the responsibility for the 
coordination of the various international cultural programs of all Government 
agencies, and maintaining liaison with and obtaining the cooperation of those 
private foundations, institutions, and other private organizations active in the 
field of international cultural relations, On June 1, 1959, the Special Assistant 
was also given the responsibility for the supervision and direction of all the 
international cultural programs of the Department of State. As a result, all 
these cultural activities have been bronght together.in a new bureau. providing 
more concentrated direction of the Department’s programs and improved co- 
ordination of these programs with those of the other Government agencies. 

Coordination.—The Special Assistant is responsible for coordinating the in- 
ternational educational and cultural activities of all executive branch agencies. 
He is also responsible for maintaining close liaison with and obtaining the co- 
operation of private organizations (including private foundations, universities, 
and all other associations which are active in international affairs) in develop- 
ing and organizing effective international educational and cultural programs 
abroad and in relating such programs to the activities of the Government in 
this field. 

To carry out these responsibilities the Special Assistant during the remainder 
of the present fiscal year and during fiscal year 1961 will establish a coordinated 
relationship between technical, educational, and cultural program reviews now 
heing undertaken by the Department of State, the Department of Defense and 
the International Cooperation Administration; he will sponsor a series of meet- 
ings with representatives of such groups as labor, industry, agriculture, medical 
associations, and scientists in association with representatives of universities 
and foundations to discuss with them their present activities and those of the 
Government in the field of international educational and cultural relations: 
he will begin the systematic examination of the internal composition of all 
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Government programs concerned with international educational or cultural 
activities so as to be able to advise the Secretary, the Congress, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the agencies concerned as to the requirements for educational 
eultural activities by countries, so that the foreign policy of the United States 
may be more effectively carried out and a better balance achieved as between 
economie programs and educational and cultural programs; he will work with 
ICA, the Department of Defense, IES, and USIA and their representatives in 
the field to achieve greater coordination as between the agencies in the field, and 
their preparation and submission of annual programs; through the staff work 
outlined above he will make policy recommendations to the Secretary and to the 
Department of Defense, ICA, USIA, and other agencies concerned on interna- 
tional educational and cultural affairs. 

Direction.—The operating programs of educational exchange, support to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, East-West exchanges, and cultural 
presentations, which report to the Special Assistant, have been in existence for 
several years. The extended relationships resulting from these growing pro- 
grams and the cultural programs of other Government and private agencies in 
the international cultural field require a senior staff to assist not only with 
coordination but to support the operating cultural responsibilities of the 
Special Assistant and the Secretary of State as well. 

As the impact on our foreign relations of these programs has increased, the 
workload in the Office of the Special Assistant has become greater and the task 
of giving them proper attention and directing them effectively more difficult. 

The present staff of the Office of the Special Assistant consists of six officers 
and four clerical assistants: 

The Special Assistant to the Secretary, GS-18, who heads the Bureau of Inter- 
national Cultural Relations, his personal assistant, GS-9, and secretary, GS-7; 

A special assistant, GS-15, a special projects officer, GS-13, and secretary, 
GS-7, who are responsible within the field of international cultural relations for 
maintaining liaison with the private foundations, institutions, and private or- 
ganizations to enlist their help and cooperation, and who carry out special 
assignments and projects to strengthen relationships between the private and 
public programs in this field; 

A staff assistant, O-4, who directs the flow of work presented to the Office of 
the Special Assistant by the operating units of the Bureau and from and to other 
areas of the Department: 

A budget analyst, GS-11, who is responsible for the budget and fiscal opera- 
tions for the Bureau under this appropriation; 

An administrative assistant, GS-9, who performs administrative duties per- 
taining to the personnel of the Bureau financed from this appropriation ; 

A secretary, GS-4, who assists in the clerical duties on the budgetary and 
personnel operations. 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 


Political activities—5 positions, $40,317 annual rate. 

Direction: Deputy to the Special Assistant, GS-15, who will be the principal 
officer in the direction of the onerations of the several offices and staffs of the 
Bureau. Since the Special Assistant has responsibility for coordination of cul- 
tural programs, he needs a deputy who can devote full time to the direction of 
the various cultural units and act in his behalf. 

A public affairs advisor, GS-15, who will maintain close collaboration with the 
operating media of USIA and with the Bureau of Public Affairs ; advise on public 
reaction to established or anticipated substantive policy decisions in the enltural 
field; represent the Bureau at daily policy guidance meetings with USIA and 
the regional bureaus; perform press and public liaison functions and prepare 
speeches for the Bureau. 

A secretary, GS-8, to provide required secretarial and clerical service. Tn view 
of the several operating programs which report to the Deputy, he needs adequate 
secretarial support to assist him. 

A secretary, GS-6, for the staff assistant who has responsibility for the move- 
ment of action material through the Bureau and for assuring the completion 
of staff action for the Special Assistant. The secretary will maintain proner 
controls on the volume of daily mail requiring action by or to be brought to the 
attention of the Snecial Assistant. 

A secretary, GS—5, who will provide secretarial and clerical services to the 
public affairs advisor. 
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Administrative activities—$5,750: The increase is requested to provide tem- 
porary clerical assistance during peak workload periods; travel funds to attend 
cultural conferences, both international and domestic; and contract funds for 
short-term rentals of space for meetings and forums on cultural activities in 
order to exchange information and also as a vehicle for effecting coordination 


of cultural programs, both governmental and private. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 





Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 ade linia Estimate, 196] nerease (+) or 
| decrease (—) 
Unit idgaf SE Sil ie ey, Phi s 
| wilt 
{Num-| Annual |“um-} Annual | “um-| Annual um-| Annual 
ber rate ber rate | ber rate eis ber | rate 
— +a - ae 7 | ars zy iad ar bony % ' ¥ 7. ater 
OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT | | | | 
Special Assistant for the Coordina- } | | 
tion of International Educational] | 
and Cultural Relations | 6| $52,086] 10] $84,951 | 15 | $125,208} +5} +$40,317 
Coordinating staff __. | 44, 575 | 44, 970 | § i PEt Rect cnl ive scctibedes 
Arts and Monuments adviser 2 15, 038 | 2 15, 434 | 2 15, 434 x 
East-West contacts staff_.__ 14 111, 15 14 114, 691 14 104 Gel lh... cabadssate cee 
UNESCO relations staff a 27 195, 478 32 235, 705 32 235, 705 
Total—Bureau of Interna- | 
tional Cultural Relations 54 419, 233 | 163 | 495,751 68 536, 068 +5 | +40,317 


1 Reflects 
Secretary. 


a transfer of 52 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligation: 


Actual, 1959 | 


1960 | 


positions from the Bureau of Public Affairs and 7 positions from the Office 








of the 


by object class 











| Estimate, Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| | decrease (—) 
Object classification es a ee oe eataaee 
| 
| Man-; Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount 
| years | years | years years | 
_— ~ — - —| — — —| —_—$e $———— |§ —— | —_ 
. i | | 
01 Personal services: | | | | 
Part-time employment } 0.1] $1,350) 0.1) $1,350] -.- Sea 
Temporary employment 1.5) $7 257 1.3 | 4,111 1.8 7,341 |+0.5 +$1, 750 
Overtime and holiday pay | 2, 049 | 3, 334 | 3, 334 | | 
Total personal services | 1.5] 9, 326 14); 10,795; 1.9 2, 45 | +.5 +1, 750 
02 Travel. : 75, 928 | j 80), 886 82, 8R6 | 3 +2, 000 
06 Printing and repro in ction 14,001 16, 500 | 16, 500 | Zl 
07 Other contractual services 45, 0O1 | 39, 395 41, 395 | +2, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 29 | 29 | 29 | ‘ . 
09 Eqripment-- 702 | | | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | | } | 
tions | 319 290 200 
15 Taxes and assessments. 5A | 
Total nonsalary obligations....| —- 136, 034 137, 100 | 141, 100 | +4, 000 
Grand total obligations ! 1.5] 145,300} 1.4] 147,805| 1.9] 153,645] +.5] +5. 750 
is T any | ips | 1 Ts 
! Reflects a transfer of $145,360 from the Burean of Public Affairs. 


Mr. Thayer, 
statement book. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Rooney. 


Rooney. 
THAYER. 


I believe you have 


Tuayer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
What is your pleasure with regard thereto ? 
Tuayer. I would like to read it, if I may, Mr 
Very well; you may proceed. 
I neglected, 


Mr. C 


my background in the statement. 


me to mention that or not. 
It might be well if you did. 


Mr. Roonry. 


hairman, 


to say 


a statement contained here in the 


. Chairman. 


anything about 
I do not know whether you want 
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BACKGROUND OF MR, THAYER 


Mr. Tuayer. I am a lawyer by profession, Mr. Chairman. I prac- 
ticed law in New York between 1926 and 1937. I then entered the 
office of the District Attorney and was an Assistant District Attorney 
of New York County, acting as chief of the Indictment Bureau, 
serving there until 1941. After that I went into the Navy for 4 years, 
On returning, I had the honor in 1946 of being the Republic an candi- 
date for Congress in what was then the 14th Congressional District 
in Brooklyn. 

In 1951, I first went into the Foreign Service as an assistant to 
the Ambassador to France where I remained until 1954. I then came 
back to Washington for a year in the OCB, and in 1955 was appointed 
U.S. Minister to Rumania. For approximately 214 years I served in 
that capacity, returning to the Department in January 1958. I was 
appointed to the position I now hold in January 1959 after a year 
in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research as special assistant to the 
Director. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very much appre- 
ciate this opportunity of discussing with you the new position which 
I hold as Special Assistant to the Secretary for the Coordination of 
International Educational and Cultural Relations, the establishment 
on June 1, 1959, of the Bureau of International Cultural Relations, 
and the activities in which this Bureau is engaged, including those on 
which the budgetary needs of the Bureau under the Salaries and Ex- 
penses, Department of State appropriation are based. 


REASON FOR NEW BUREAU 


My present position was created in order that the many activities 
of the various United States Government agencies in the field of inter- 
national educational and cultural relations could be effectively coor- 
dinated, and in order that high-level attention could be given to the 
Department’s own programs in this field. 


COORDINATION OBJECTIVES 


At the time of my appointment at least 15 separate agencies of the 
United States Government, as well as thousands of private individu- 
als, organizations, foundations, and institutions, including religious 
groups and service clubs, were engaged in bringing foreigners to our 
schools and universities in this country for study and training, and 
the sending of Americans abroad to teach and train. No mechanism 
existed through which any one group, public or private, could obtain 
accurate information on the activities of other groups in this field. 

There appeared to be three main missions to be carried out in the 
coordinating process. First of all, it was essential to marshal facte 
and establish a means of distributing these facts, country by country. 
Secondly, it was necessary to set up a simple coordin: ating mechanism 
which would make it easy for Government agencies and private organ- 
izations to exchange current ideas and information about their pro- 
grams in each country or area, and finally, it seemed obvious that we 
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should initiate activities which would assist in solving the problems 
of common concern to both public and private organizations in the 
field of international cultural relations. 

The first mission was started with the help of the already existing 
coordinating and planning staff of the Bureau of Public Affairs, 
headed by Dr. Frank Colligan. The preliminary work of determining 
the form and categories of information needed for this survey has 
now been completed, and the information is beginning to flow into a 
clearinghouse which has been established. 

To maintain liaison with and obtain the cooperation of private 
organizations and institutions in getting the necessary information 
on their activities by country requires the services of two assistants and 
a secretary, which are included in our budget justification. An ex- 
ample of the work of this staff can be found in —— reports 
on Africa, south of the Sahara, which have been completed and are 
available. 

As an early step in setting up a simple coordinating mechanism, we 
are having monthly area meetings of representatives of all of the 
principal Government agencies and periodically we also are holding 
special area forums, to which we ask representatives of the principal 
private organizations and institutions to meet with Government agen- 
cy representatives and exchange information of their activities and 
discuss common problems. 

In the carrying out of the third coordinating mission, or helping 
to solve problems of common concern, I have been organizing meet- 
ings to discuss these problems. Our activities in this field so far have 
been the holding of a conference at Annapolis, at which eight univer- 
sity presidents met the heads of the three big foundations and repre- 
sentatives of USIA, State, Defense, and ICA to discuss the general 
question of our objectives in this field of cultural] relations and the 
role of the American university in reaching these objectives. As a 
result of this conference, the Ford Foundation agreed to organize a 
special committee composed of similar representatives to make a thor- 
ough survey of the role of the American university in world affairs. 
I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you and this committee are familiar 
with the tremendous part that American universities are playing today 
in this whole field, not only in taking in students from foreign coun- 
tries to train them to be of greater assistance on returning to their 
countries, and to learn about America by living and studying here, 
but also in releasing American professors and teachers in special fields 
to spend several years abroad instructing in foreign schools and uni- 
versities for the same purpose. The question of how the universities 
can continue to assist us in this and other fields is a matter of great 
importance to the Department of State. I wish to emphasize that 
both the Annapolis conference and the survey are being financed with 
private funds, but the preparation of these conferences requires the 
services of assistants on my staff who must maintain close liaison with 
the respective agencies. The committee will remember that, by an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act of last year, the State Depart- 
ment was charged with the responsibility of determining how the pri- 
vate sector of this country can contribute to the implementation of 
our foreign policy, and the activities of my coordinating staff is part 
of the fulfillment of this responsibility. 


53413—60 29 
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SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


In addition to these broad problems, there are specific problems 
which we are looking into, such as the teaching of English abroad, the 
teaching of foreign languages, orientation, and the followup of re- 
turned grantees. Surveys on these subjects are in process and we hope 
they help to find information of common interest and assistance to 
all agencies engaged in these activities. 

I have explained this work of coordination in some detail, Mr, 
Chairman, because it is a new activity and because I think it is im- 
portant for you and the members of the committee in your considera- 
tion of our budgetary needs to understand what we are trying to do in 
coordinating cultural relations. We hope through this coordinating 
process to reach a point where all agencies of the U.S. Government 
will have complete information on what is taking place in this field 
of cultural relations, country by country, and will be in a position to 
sit down around a table and discuss common plans to bring about the 
most effective use of what Secretary Herter believes is one of the most 
important tools in the implementation of our foreign policy. 


COVERAGE OF NEW BUREAU 


While this is my first appearance before you as the head of the 
Bureau of International Cultural Relations, I have participated in 
the formulation of the 1961 budget for the activities of the new 
Bureau, and, with your permission, will make a brief statement in 
regard thereto. 

The International Educational Exchange Service and the Cultural 
Presentations Staff, two of the most important programs in the 
Bureau and in the exchange-of-persons field, are financed by separate 
appropriations and will be presented later. 


EAST-WEST EXCHANGES 


The program for East-West exchanges has been primarily with the 
Soviet Union under the January 1958 agreement and with Poland. 
About 2,395 Soviet nationals will have come to the United States 
under 151 different projects, while 2,575 Americans will have gone to 
the Soviet Union under 140 projects. In the past 2 years a number 
of exchanges have been made with Poland, bringing 965 Poles to the 
United States and 452 Americans to Poland. In addition, large num- 
bers of American students and professors have been to Poland as 
tourists. The United States-Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Ex- 
change Agreement of November 21, 1959, specifies 80 different projects 
for exchange of persons compared to 50 such projects in the 1958 
agreement. An increase of approximately 20 percent in exchange 
activities is antic ipated. We are hopeful that we can develop further 
exchanges with the satellite countries. 


UNESCO 


The UNESCO Relations Staff serves as the agency of the Depart- 
ment of State responsible for developing U.S. positions on the pro- 


| 
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grams of the United Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization— and as the Secretariat of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO composed of 100 prominent citizens 
in the fields of education, the arts, and the sciences. 

The United States has given strong and active support in the past 
year to the programs of UNESCO. Its activities are aimed at raising 
the level of education around the world, working toward the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy, furthering scientific research “for the improvement 
of living conditions, allevia ating international tensions through co- 
operation among nations in the fie lds of education, science and culture, 
and promoting ‘the free flow of information and exch: ange of ideas. 
To facilitate even more effective partic “i in UNESCO, plans are 
being made to strengthen the activity of the National C ommission, and 
of the Department’s UNESCO Relations Staff. It seems imperative, 
in the year ahead, to do more than we have in the past to tell the 
UNESCO story to the American public, and to strengthen this arm of 
the Department. 











arn 


1960 AUTHORIZATION AND 1961 REQUEST 


To carry out its responsibilities the Bureau received this year from 
the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation, authorization for 63. posi- 
tions at $495,751 and miscellaneous funds of $147,895. The workload 
in my immediate office has increased to a marked degree as the result 
of a rising public interest in cultural affairs and the expansion of the 
various cultural programs. The demands imposed on me and on my 
staff in supervising and directing the cultural programs, as well as 
for the coordination of the several international cultural programs 
in the Government, have made it most difficult to give all the atten- 
tion required to the operating programs in this important era of 
cultural diplomacy. To achieve the desired results in coordination 
and to provide the means whereby operations can be carried out ef- 
fectively, adequate program funds are also required. To meet these 
demands the Bureau of International Cultural Relations is requesting 
for fiseal year 1961 a total of 68 positions at $536,068 and $153,645 in 
miscellaneous funds. This is an increase of five positions at $40,317 
and $5,750 in miscellaneous funds. Mr. Saxton Bradford, my Deputy, 
and Mr. Clayton Dann, my Executive Director, are here with me to 
provide any further detailed information this committee may desire. 


FOREIGN PERSONNEL IN U.S. SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Thayer, at page 1 of your statement you refer to— 


thousands of private individuals, organizations, foundations, and institutions, 
including religious groups and service clubs, were engaged in bringing foreigners 
to our schools and universities in this country for study and training, and the 
sending of Americans abroad to teach and train. 


Of course there is nothing new about this, is there? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It has been going on since the turn of the century, has 
it not? 

Mr. Tuayer. It has, sir. 
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DECLINE IN NUMBER OF PRIVATELY SPONSORED STUDENTS SENT ABROAD 


Mr. Roonry. What was the number of American students that went 
abroad under private auspices last year? 

Mr. Tuayver. 28,000 Americans went abroad in 1958 excluding U.S. 
Government employees. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking now of private students that the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with 

Mr. Tuayer. I am arriving at that. The Government only sent 
about 12 percent of those. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the private figure ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I should think around 24,000, probably 24,000 or 
25,000. 

Mr. Rooney. If that figure is correct, we are destroying the incen- 
tive for private institutions, clubs, and groups to send students abroad 
without Government expense, because if my memory serves me right 
we had quite a number of thousands more than that in years gone by. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, but those are not only students but speci: lists 
requested by the governments concerned. Our work is chiefly in 
response to a request by a foreign government. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking ‘about your work. I am talking 
about what your program might be doing to destroy what has heen 
going on since the turn of the century. I am wondering if the num- 
ber has not gone down if your figures are correct. 

Mr. Tuayer. I think it is rising, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. I am almost sure I can remember that 32,000 or 34,000 
was the figure. 

Mr. Trayer. I will be glad to give you comparative figures. 

Mr. Roonry. What incentive would there be for private institu- 
tions and private groups to send students abroad if the Government 
will do it and pay for it ? 

Mr. Trayer. We only send students abroad at the request of the 
foreign government, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. The point is we had more students going abroad, and 
therefore doing much better to improve the relations between the 
foreign countries and us, than we have at the present time. 





EFFECT OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION ON PRIVATELY SPONSORED 
FOREIGN CULTURAL ARTISTS 


Tet us get to the theatrical or cultural area such as bringing the 
Bolshoi Ballet to the United States. There were no U.S. funds used 
in connection with that ? 

Mr. Trayer. Not in connection with the Bolshoi Ballet, no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Bringing the Bolshoi Ballet to the United States was 
a private commercial enterprise of Mr. Hurok, was it not? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And he made a good deal of money out of it? 

Mr. Tuayer. A great deal, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And Hurok has been in that business for many, many 
years ? 


Mr. Tuayer. Yes. 
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Mr. Roonry. And he has succeeded, He has successfully brought 
foreign performers to this country whether they are Russians or 
whomever they are. 

Mr. Trayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would seem to me—and I am trying to get your 
opinion in regard to it—that the government by entering into this 
program is destroying the incentive of the Huroks to bring foreign 
theatrical groups to this country ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Hurok would not have been able to bring the 
Bolshoi Ballet to this country if it had not been for the cultural agree- 
ment we made wih the Soviets. 

Mr. Roonry. You can make the agreements, but why not let the 
Huroks take care of this thing? How many people does it take to 
make a cultural agreement? Mr. Lacey and one or two others? 

Mr. Tuaver. Mr. Hurok will not take any American presentations 
to the Soviet Union because he would lose money. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about bringing their presentations here. 

Mr. Tuayer. We do not bring any here, sir. 


CULTURAL ARTISTS APPEARING ABROAD UNDER PRIVATE SPONSORSHIP 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have figures with regard to the number of 
theatrical and cultural people—I guess “c ultural” would be the all- 
inclusive word—who went overseas of their own accord without cost 
to the Government over a certain given period? 

Mr. Tuayer. If you are talking about the cultural presentations, 
that is, performing artists, those figures will be made available when 
we come before you to discuss the President’s cultural program. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought we would get into that now because you 
are talking about setting up a brand new shop with 68 employees. 

Mr. Trayer. But they do not have to do with cultural presenta- 
tions. 

Mr. Rooney. But it is the program that concerns itself with that, 
with 68 employees. I think it might be interesting to know the num- 
ber who have gone over without you and without the Government, on 
their own, such as has been going on since the turn of the century. 

Mr. Tuaver. Mr. Chairman, I did not come prepared to discuss 
the President’s cultural program. I came to discuss the salaries and 
expenses items. But I shall be glad to get that for you. 

(The information follows :) 


PERFORMING ARTISTS AND ATHLETES APPEARING ABROAD UNDER NONGOVERNMENT 
SPONSORSHIP 


There are no accurate figures on the numbers of performing artists and 
athletes who appear abroad without Government financial support. There is 
no requirement that tour plans be made known to the Department of State. 
A U.S. citizen may travel to any country for which he has a valid passport 
subject only to obtaining a visa from the country visited, and for many coun- 
tries no visa is required. The Passport Office keeps a record of passports issued 
or renewed, but this information cannot be used to develop any meaningful 
data on artistic or athletic performances. Passports issued to “artists” or 
‘musicians’ may not, due to change in plans, be used. Some musicians may 
travel abroad for vacations rather than performances. Still others may make 
five or six international trips on one passport with no way of determining 
whether the trips were professional or personal, how many performances were 
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involved or how many countries covered. Further, there is no way of knowing 
if 100 musicians went abroad as separate solo artists or as members of a single 
symphony orchestra. 

The Department does, however, compile data on the international perform- 
ances of artists and athletes as such performances are noted in reports from 
Foreign Service posts, newspapers, professional journals and management agen- 
cies. Publications such as Variety, Musical America, Musical Courier and Dance 
Magazine provide useful information sources. The Department is certain. that 
these sources do not report on and cover all American artistic performances 
abroad. They do generally indicate, however, types of activity which can be 
handled privately and commercially and thus provide some limited guidance 
for the President’s program planning. Following is a table covering the private 
tour data collected by the Department during calendar year 1959: 


Performing Artists and Athletes Appearing Abroad Under Nongovernment 
Sponsorship 











Calendar 
Individual artists: year 1959 
a a Ed china tac eninediinmeeniaianmibedion 144 
I i a catalan sinners 25 
Nee od acicien duchtieshintinth Sead abinieneninimnteltesababedinntalieerests 20 
a i ee a 5 
I a  secinpeda saab scties spinal abies teanticb sus bilasbiasaatileeatameapi 14 
I a a craic cle eeiiiamboanndiin) eae ee 15 
223 

Artistic groups: 
Nee cal emilee act tact dncestsh Goubineneninen daieten = 
I ec Saceids eteesslin engi is Sevens aeraeleenen 4 
I ak a nics gereonipinsc ious emeiniaheaaonebinic 1 
a a has onic chacepsaociede de epi obs calow'ash incchen eich nschenvaahasiel 1 
I a i a eah seni pehipw ential coined meine 7 
I a ecu eee neu neminin 6 
49 


Athletes (figures are for performing athletes and do not include coaches, 
etc.) : 


ee eR PIN, ETI OG Doi i ee em nesnons 76 
Eastern Burope (basketball, track, wrestling, weightlifting, chess, 
i LS 2 Ts sash i cirenipnliab ates ep kiesinensneiiabaiansegbiesupioniiananniaons de 43 
I aD a ake a es evenaeele enpedianabibin meshes 0 
I a eememeillvegtale a Ne 4 
Far East (swimming, track, golf, basketball) ~.......--------------- 24 
Latin America (basketball, soccer, tennis, swimming) ~-.------------~ 156 
I oad enti mewenweabie keane wie 303 


ol 
COSTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE STUDENTS TO AMERICAN TAXPAYER 


Mr. Rooney. At page 3 of your statement, Mr. Thayer, you say: 


I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you and this committee are familiar with the 
tremendous part that American universities are playing today in this whole 
field, not only in taking in students from foreign countries to train them to be 
of greater assistance on returning to their countries, and to learn about America 
and so forth. 


In addition to the American universities bringing in students, this 
Government brings in thousands upon thousands of them at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. Is that right? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes,sir. This sentence does not refer to the American 
universities bringing them in. The Government brings them in and 
puts them in universities. 
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Mr. Rooney. I am glad you clarified that. So these people come 
in at the expense of the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. They are sent toa university ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The American taxpayer pays their tuition? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. Forty percent of the foreign students under 
the Department’s International Educational Exc hange program 
receive financial support from the Government while in the United 
States. 

Mr. Roonry. The American taxpayer pays their transportation ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What else does the American taxpayer pay ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Per diem. 

Mr. Roonry. How much per diem on an average ? 

Mr. Tuayer. It would depend upon the program. I think it is 
around $17 a day. 

Mr. Rooney. $17 a day ? 

Mr. Tuayer. $17 a day i is for the foreign leaders. The amount for 
students ranges from $6 to $8 per day depending on the location of 
the university in which he is enrolled. 


NUMBER OF CHINESE STUDENTS NOT RETURNING FOLLOWING EDUCATION 


Mr. Rooney. The purpose of this program, and the underlying rea- 
son that it was approved by the Congress of the United States, was 
to have these people go back to their countries and practice their 
profession, whether it “be medicine or teaching, so that they would 
become pro-American minded in their activities in their field in their 
owncountry. That is the only reason for it, is it not, Mr. Thayer? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. W hy is it in regard to Formosa we find that of 4,651 
Formosans who have come here since 1950 only 351 have returned to 
that island ? 

Mr. THayer. Mr. Chairman, I asked Mr. Bradford to make a study 
of the Chinese question and he is prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, the Department is unable to deter- 
mine where the Post got the figure of 

Mr. Roonry. You are speaking of the Saturday Evening Post of 
February 6, 1960? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir, am. The Department is unable to deter- 
mine what the basis for the Saturday Evening Post figure is. Our 
best estimate is that there are between 5,000 and ‘6,000 Chinese students 
now in the United States. About 3,900 Chinese students were trapped 
here when the Reds overran the mainland and there was a government 
program to continue their education and to return those—— 

Mr. Roonry. When did the Reds overrun the mainland ? 

Mr. Braprorp. 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Roonry. Let us take the period since then. You should have 
these figures available, whether you get them from the Immigration 
Service or the Department of State. How many do you say came 
from Formosa since 1950 ? 

Mr. Braprorp. 2,600. 
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Mr. Rooney. And how many of those 2,600 returned to Formosa 
since 1950? 

Mr. Braprorp. About 300-odd, 35 

Mr. Roonry. What fault do you rhsind to find with the Saturday 
Evening Post article? Instead of the Post saying 351 have returned 
to Formosa out of 4,651, it would be better if the Post had said 351 
returned out of 2,600? 

Mr. Braprorp. I am not disputing the Saturday Evening Post’s 
figure of 351 returning to the island. I am disputing the figure that 
there are 4,651 Formosans—I assume they mean Chinese—who have 
come here since 1950. We only find 2,600 who have come to the 
United States since 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not at least half as alarming? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a scandalous situation. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And you know that every doctor who comes here, 
whether from Formosa, or the Philippines, or Italy, whatever country 
it might be, has no intention of going back to his native country to 
practice his profession. Do you find this to be the fact ? 

Mr. Braprorp. No, sir, I do not find that to be the fact. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the fact in that regard ? 

Mr. Braprorp. There are many, perhaps, that do not wish to re- 
turn, but I would like to clarify this Chinese situation. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not find any who wish to return. Most Members 
of Congress are continually asked to introduce private bills to keep 
doctors in this country. After you spend several thousands of dollars 
on them they marry an American-born lady and complicate the situa- 
tion with reference to staying here. 

Mr. Braprorp. I would like to clarify one thing, and that is that 
these Chinese did not come here under educational exchange programs 
financed by the U.S. Government. They were privately financed by 
their families in China. Those who come under our programs have 
a special visa and they must by law return to the country of their 
origin, under Public Law 555, for 2 years before they can change their 
status. 

Mr. Roonry. How many have done that? 

Mr. Braprorp. About 1,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Out of how many? 

Mr. Braprorp. I am sorry. About 1,000 received waivers to change 
their status in the United States between June 1956 and November 30, 
1959 

Mr. Rooney. Were these all people under the exchange program— 
whether it be State Department or ICA or what—that the Govern- 
ment had expended money on ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir, they would be. 

Mr. Roonry. Then we have dropped overboard the basic purpose 
of the whole exchange. 

Mr. Braprorp. No, sir. This is a small percentage of the total 
number of people coming over here. The large bulk must return for 
2 years under the law. 

Mr. Roonry. You say “must” but those of us who have acquaintance 
with the program and the people in it find they just e not return. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is true in many cases. 
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Mr. Rooney. I would say it is true, of the cases that come to my 
attention in my Congressional District, in 90 percent of the cases. 
I never go up to Brooklyn on a Sunday afternoon to see my con- 
stituents that I do not have at least one such case. 

Mr. Braprorp. Not by any means the majority stay. That is a 
small percentage that. stay. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us talk about Formosa. Of the 2,600 that you 
say came here since 1950, how many of them did the American tax- 
payer have to do with, either by way of travel cost, grant, per diem, 
escort service or what have you? 

Mr. Braprorp. None that I know of, sir. There has not been a 
student exchange with Taiwan until 1958. In 1958 we brought two 
students over, and in 1959 we brought 26 students over, and to the 
best of my knowledge they are still here studying. 


COORDINATION WITH ICA 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bradford, when you give that answer do you have 
ICA in mind as you made it? 


Mr. Braprorp. No, sir. I am speaking only of the educational 
exchange service of the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not gotten around to coordinating the 
whole thing, have you? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does your coordination include ICA? 


Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Thayer’s duties include coordination with ICA, 
yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS UNDER ALL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Roonry. How many exchange students did you bring in last 
year in all the programs? 

Mr. Braprorp. 40,186 in fiscal year 1959 for all government agencies 
with all countries. 

Mr. Roonry. Those are one way, are they? 

Mr. Braprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How is it broken down ? 

Mr. Braprorp. ICA, 14,456 people; State Department—that is 
IES—7,754; Defense Department, 17,910. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people did we send at Government expense 
the other way? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is the total. That includes both ways. 

(Norr.—Corrected figures may be found on p. 1121.) 


Mr. Tuayrer. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could just add that the 
problem you have mentioned is a problem that is of very serious 
concern to us. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Thayer, we have called attention to this every 
year—Mr. Bow, would you say for the last 7 or 8 years—each year 
the same thing. Nothing is being done about it. 

Mr. Tuayer. One of the reasons this shop of mine was created, I 
believe, was so that more attention could be given to those problems. 
I have a very large staff study underway and I am w orking with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to see what we can 
do, possibly with the help of Congress, in regard to those people who 
will not go home. 
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Mr. Roonry. We always wind up with another layer. Now you 
want 68 people and a budget of half a million dollars to do the very 
thing we have been talking about for 7 or 8 years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMERICAN-SOVIET EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
Mr. Rooney. You say at page 5 of your statement : 


The program for East-West exchanges has been primarily with the Soviet 
Union under the January 1958 agreement and with Poland. About 2,395 Soviet 
nationals will have come to the United States under 151 different projects, 
while 2,575 Americans will have gone to the Soviet Union under 140 projects. 

We are advised that in these exchanges the Americans who go 
abroad are of college age or shortly following graduation time, in 
other words in their twenties, while these people who come in from 
the Soviet Union are middle-aged people up into 40 and 45 years of 
age. 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Chairman, those figures I do not believe are ac- 
curate. The figures I have here indicate that the average age of 

Americans going to the Soviet Union is 28.5 years, and the ave rage 
age of Sov iets coming to this country is 29.8 years. The oldest Ameri- 

cans to go to the Soviet Union were 38; and the oldest Soviets to 

come here have been 44. And the youngest Americans going to the 
Soviet Union have been 22; and the youngest Soviets coming here 
have been 24. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are you speaking of students? 

Mr. TuHayer. Students, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of students would these 44-year-old Com- 
munists be ? 

Mr. Tuayer. May I ask Mr. Merrill, who is in charge of this pro- 
gram, to answer that question ? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman, the advanced research students the 
Soviets send here would probably be researching in chemistry, or they 
might be working on problems of equations and c omputers. We have 
a whole list of the areas in which these Soviet students are studying, 
the 28 who are here now. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take the 44-year-old student. What was he, 
a member of the Soviet Intelligence, or what was he? 

Mr. Merri. This particular student we will identify for you if 
you desire. I have a list of the students but not the partic ular ages. 
This list also shows the studies. We can introduce this in the 1 
if you wish. 

Mr. Rooney. May I see it, please ? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What does this list include? It is the total number 
of what? 

Mr. Merritx. These are the Soviet students who are exchange stu- 
dents with ours who are studying in this country this year. 

Mr. Rooney. How many are there? 

Mr. Merrity. 28,1 think. 

Mr. Rooney. 28? 


Mr. Merritw. This figure you read, Mr. Chairman, has to do with 
all Americans and Soviets who are tr aveling under the exchange pro- 
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They may be steel experts, they may be in plastics, they may 


be entertainers, they may be wrestlers, in all fields of activities, not 


just students. 


Mr. Roonny. Would you be so good as to take this list, add the ages 
of these students, and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Merriwy. Yes, sir, I shall be glad to do that. 

(The information follows :) 


SOVIET STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATE 


Name 


E.A. Saratov 


< 


A. 
B. 


A. 


. P. Ganykin 





< 


. Kozlov 


LP, 


t 
x 
et 


G. G. Derevenskov 


B. I. Zavitoenoy 


I] 


Kargaltsev.........../ 


V. I. Storozhko._.__. 





Chalenko 
V. P. Potapov 


B. L. Bagin 


L. A. Gulyev 


yev). 


M.O 


N.I. Gulyeva (Mrs. Gul- | 
Bulanin..__.-. | 


Yu. N. Tairov 


Ages 


24 


30 


33 


26 


28 








t 


| Kiev State University, 


S OF AME 


[Final placements] 


RICA, 1959-60 





Sponsoring university in the U.S.S 
field of study 


.R, and 


Moscow State University, political science, 
“The Foreign Policy of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Moscow State University, literature, ‘‘Sin- 
clair Lewis's Social Novels.” 

Leningrad State University, chemistry, 
“Spectrokinetics in Organic Chemistry.” 

Moscow State University, chemistry, 
“Determination of the Structure of Nat- 


ural Nitrogen-containing Heterocyclical 
Compounds and the Synthesis of their 
Analogs.” 


Moscow State University, education, ‘““The 


Pre nent System of Higher Education in 
the U A.’ 


Moscow § 





State University, ‘The Role of the 


Placement in the United 
States of America 


Yale University. 


Do. 
Harvard University. 


Do. 


Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Columbia University. 


American Press in the Formation of Public | 


Opinion,”’ 

Moscow State University, 
of the U.S.A. 
Survey.” 

Kiev State University, biology, ‘‘A Study of 
an Electrophysiological Method of De- 
tecting Processes of Stimulation and 
Retardation of the Nervous System.”’ 

Moscow Communications Institute, “A 


“Power Supply 
and Economic-Geographic 


Do. 


Do. 


Columbia University. 


Study of Vacuum Induction and Are Fur- | 


naces for the Production of Steel and 
Alloys.”’ 
Moscow State University, ‘‘The American 


Concept of Coexistence and Peaceful Co- 


Princeton University. 


operation Between States of Two Sys- | 
tems.”’ 
First Moscow Medical Institute, ‘‘The 


Treatment of Acute Leucoses.’’ 

Moscow Technological Institute of the Meat 
Industry, ‘“‘A Study of 
Changes in Protein and Fat in the Process 
of Producing Smoked Sausage and Ham 
Products from Pork.’’ 


. . : | 
First Moscow State Pedagogical Institute of 
re ich- | 


Foreign Languages, ‘‘ 
ing Foreign 
Level.’”’ 


Methods of 

Languages at the Primary 

‘Iterative Meth« 
of Solving Integral Equations with 
Use of Computers.”’ 

Moscow Mining Institute, ‘‘ Electric 


xls 
the 


Drive 


and Automation in Excavators.”’ | 
Moscow Construction Engineering Insti- 
tute, ‘‘Fundamental Problems of the 


Theory, Computation, and Technology of 
Production and Single-Bucket Excava- 
tors.”’ 

Moscow State University ‘‘ Mark 
Journalistic Writings.’ 

Moscow State University, ““The Historical 
Theme in the Novels of the Late Mark 
Twain.”’ 

Leningrad State University, ‘‘Molecular 
Spectroscopy Involving Work with Mat- 
rices.”’ 

Leningrad Electrotechnical Institute, ‘‘The 
Electrical Characteristics of Silicon Car- 
bide and the Possibility of its 
tion.”’ 


Twain’s 


Chicago University. 


Do. 


Physiochemical | 


Indiana University. 


Michigan University. 


| Minnesota University. 


Do. 


University of California. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Applica- | 
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SOVIET STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1959-60—Continued 


[Final placements] 


Sponsoring university in the U.S.S.R. and 








Moscow Power Institute, “The Regulation 
of the Speed of A.C. Motors Fed From 
Static Frequency Converters Using Semi- 


Leningrad State University, “‘A Study of 


of Construction Engi- 
neering, ‘“‘Improvements of the Turbine 
Equipment of a Hydroelectric Station.” 
Moscow Power Institute, ‘‘The Calculation 


Moscow State University, ‘““Some Theoret- 
Moscow Academy of Advanced Technology, 


“The Calculation and Profiling of Axial 
Compressors— Regulation of the Compres- 


Name Ages 
field of study 

ae 28 

conductor Triodes.”’ 
A. M. Maslennikov_...... 32 

the Stability of Core Systems.” 
pee Sn 28 | Moscow Institute 
DoT Tete: ccsccnccesss 28 

and Design of Junction Transistors.’ 
R. V. Khokblov.........- 33 

ical Problems of Radio Physics.” 
V.S. Beknyev..........- 31 

sors.”’ 
O. N. Samsonov-.........- 32 


Moscow Academy of Advanced Technology, 
“The Calculation 
Turbines.” 


and Design of Gas 





| 


Placement in the United 
| States of America 


ee 


University of California, 


Do. 


Do. 


Stanford University. 
Do. 
California Institute of 


Technology. 


University of Washing. 
ton. 








AMERICAN STUDENTS IN THE U:.S.S.R. 





John Bright Adams 


Robert Lawrence Baker_- 


Allen Butler Ballard, Jr_- 
Miss Lois E. Beekey - ---.- 
Donald Edward Bevan 


Richard Edward Bozak- 


Miss Jean W. Daniels 


George M. Enteen 





Judith Ann Grouse | 


Darrell P. Hammer.. 


John H. Harvey-_.. 


Edward Louis Keenan, Jr | 


Karl D. Kramer | 


Stanley Dale Krebs... .- 
Edwin Blackhurst Morrell 


Herbert L. Pick, Jr. 


Walter McKenzie Pintner 
Paul Clemens Randau 
Burton Rubin 


Jeremiah Schneiderman 


William T. Shin | 


John P. Sontag 


Symond Yavener | 


| 
| 
' 
Jordan Emil Kurland__. | 


35 | 


26 


a“ 





| Indiana 


| University of 


University of Washington, geology, ‘‘ Geo- 
chemistry and Petrogenesis of 
Rocks.”’ 

University of Michigan, Slavic languages 
and literature, ‘‘The Russian Language 
of the 14th Century.” 

Harvard University, government, ‘‘The 
Soviet State Farms.’ 

Indiana University, teaching of the Rus- 
sian Language 

University of Washington, fisheries, stud 
jes of Soviet fisheries 

California, chemistry, Ses- 
quiterpenes and_ stereo-chemistry of 
hydride reductions 

Indiana University, teaching of 
language. 


George Washington University, 


and social movements in Russia 1900- | 
17. 
Radcliffe Graduate School, economics, | 


Soviet economic planning and practice. 

Col-mbia University, government, 
sian jurisprudence 

University, 
language 

Harvard University, history, the revolu- 
tionary movement in Baku 

University of Washington, comparative 
literature, the development of key theme 
in Chekhov 

University of Washington, music, composi- 
tion and theory of music 

Columbia University, history, re 
hetween Russia and the Netherland 

Harvard University, government, Soviet 
labor law 

Cornell University, psychology, relation 
between attention, orienting refiexes, l 
perception 

Harvard University, history, the economy 
of Russia under Nicholas I 

State University of lowa, ceolozy, the late 
Paleozoic ammonoids of the Urals 

Columbia University, Slavie language 
literature, Plekhanov’s writings 

University of California, history, industrial- 
ization in Russia in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. 


teaching of Russian 


stories 


lations 


and 


Harvard University, Soviet collective farm | 


law and Soviet criminal law. 
Harvard Universitv, history, public opinion 
and Russian foreign poliey, 1902-1912 
Indiana University, teaching of Russian 
language. 


Granitic | 


Russian 


Political | 


Rus- | 


1959-60 





| Moscow State Univer- 
| sity. 
| 


| Leningrad 
versity. 


State Uni- 


Moscow Agricultural In- 


stitute. 


Moscow State Univer- 
| sity. 
Do. 
| Do. 
Do. 
Leningrad State Uni- 
| versity 
| : 
Moscow State Univer 
sity 
Leningrad State Uni- 
versity 
Moscow State Uni- 
| versity 
Leningrad State Uni 
Moscow State Univer- 
Moscow Conservatory of 
Music 
Moscow State Uni- 
versity 
| Do 
Do 
Leningrad State Uni- 
ersity 
Moscow State Univer- 
sity 
Leningrad State Uni- 
versity 
Leningrad State Uni- 
versity. 
Moscow State Univer- 
sity 
Moscow State Univer- 
ity 
Moscow State Univer- 
sity. 
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UNESCO 


Mr. Roonry. At page 6 of your statement, Mr. Thayer, you say: 


To facilitate even more effective participation in UNESCO, plans are being 
made to strengthen the activity of the National Commission, and of the Depart- 
ment’s UNESCO Relations Staff. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Tuayer. That means, Mr. Chairman, not to strengthen it by 
adding more personnel or spending more money. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Tuayer. But by taking a close look at the nature of the per- 
sonnel and trying to get better equipped personnel to hold the posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you have no idea of increasing the amount it 
costs the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you say: 

It seems imperative, in the year ahead, to do more than we have in the past 
to tell the UNESCO story to the American public. 

What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, there is in existence the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. That Commission was formed by Con- 
gress for the purpose of telling the American people what the aims 
of UNESCO are and implementing what UNESCO is trying to do. 
That is written into the duties and responsibilities of the Commission, 
and since we are the secretariat for that Commission we have the re- 
sponsibility of carrying it out. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. In this roster of 63 positions which you have accord- 
ing to your justifications, how many, if any, press, public relations, 
or publicity people do you have ? 

Mr. TuHayer. I have a public affairs adviser, which is not press. 
It has thet title but that is simply a title which is used in the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Rooney. How many press releases emanated from this area 
since it was started ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not believe the UNESCO relations staff issues 
any press releases. I beg your pardon. There is an information staff 
of four persons who issue press releases on behalf of the National 
Commission. I shall be glad to furnish for the record the number of 
releases that have been made. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many, if any, press releases have been is- 
sued from the Bureau of International Cultural Relations since it 
was founded ? 

Mr. Tuayer. None that I know of, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any speechwriters ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir. We have a research section or report 
section 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, Mr. Thayer, you understand when I say a 
speechwriter I do not mean category GS-so-and-so speechwriter or 
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GS-so-and-so issuing press releases, Do you have any in the 63 doing 
this kind of work ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Not in this branch, but in the International Exchange 
Service, IES, we have a research section and I sometimes will call on 
them when I am going to make a speech to give me some figures. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean you write your own speeches? 

Mr. Tuayrr. I try to. 

Mr. Rooney. You have the distinction of being one of the few in 
the Department who write their own speeches. 

Mr. THayer. I take the research information furnished me and use 
my own words. 

May I say the 63 positions, or the 68 positions we are requesting —— 

Mr. Rooney. Stay with 63. It is safer. 

Mr. Tuayer. T he 63 positions do not constitute a new layer which 
is being imposed since those 63 positions existed already in the Depart- 
ment and were transferred to me; I took over the staff that was already 
in existence. 


PERSONNEL AND FUNDS REQUESTED AND ALLOWED IN 1960 


Mr. Roonry. My next question or two concern that. 

How much was requested last year in the budget presentation for 
the staff that now makes up this new Bureau? 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Crockett, I think, can answer that. 

Mr. Crockxerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to verify these figures 
later, but I think this is correct, that this function was carried on in 
two areas, partially in “P” and partially in “S.” For the two I think 
we asked for 63 positions to cover this activity for 1960. Initially 
when we distributed the 1960 funds and positions we disallowed 4, 
which left a total of 59, and then later during the year to get the 
Bureau started we added the 4 jobs which are really unbudgeted jobs, 
making the 63 base that you see here for 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. And what were the money figures in last year’s 
budget ? 

Mr. Crockerr. May I supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. In submitting it for the record, insert it in such form 
that there will be indicated the amount requested in the budget and 
the amount allocated. 

Mr. Crockett. Finally allocated ? 

Mr. Rooney. Finally allocated. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

(The information submitted follows :) 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. What would be the grades of the requested five em- 
ployees, just as a matter of curiosity ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. The five extra positions, Mr. Chairman, are for my 
Deputy, a GS-15; and a public affairs adviser, a GS-15; a secretary, 
GS-8; a secretary, GS-6; and a secretary, GS-5; two secretaries for 
the two new officers and an extra secretary for my staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, I take it the requested increase in travel and 
the other items under other objects would be attendant to the extra 
positions ? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 


FOREIGN STUDENTS MARRYING AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Mr. Bow. Iam wondering whether or not you can tell me how many 
of these people who came over under these exchange programs have, 
while they were here, married American citizens? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think we might be able to get that information. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have it now? 

Mr. TuHayer. No, we do not. 

Mr. Braprorp. I could give you an indication, I believe, Mr. Bow. 
From January 24, 1959, to November 30, 1959, that is roughly one 
year, there were 484 marriage cases. 

Mr. Bow. In what length of time? 

Mr. Braprorp. About 11 months. 

Mr. Bow. 484 in 11 months, is that right ? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is right, sir. 


COST TO TAXPAYER OF FOREIGN EXCHANGEES REMAINING IN U.S. 


Mr. Bow. What would be the cost to this Government in bringing 
those 484 people here? You would not have that, would you? Could 
you give us an idea? 

Mr. Braprorp. I am afraid I would have to supply that for the 
record, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. But, whatever that might have been, this is a loss to us 
for the purpose for which the program was set up? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point in the record a 
statement indicating the cost to the ti ixpayers of the 484% 

Mr. Braprorp. I shall be glad to, sir. 

(The information submitted follows :) 


WAIVER CASES AND MARRIAGE OF GRANTEES JANUARY 24, 1959, TO NOVEMBER 30, 
1959 


The 484 figure quoted represents waivers granted under Public Law 555 dur- 
ing 11 months of 1959 in cases of “undue hardship,” most of which involved 
marriage to American citizens. Of the total, approximately 434 were exchange 
visitors not sponsored or paid for by the U.S. Government, and 50 were U.S 
Government grantees, as follows: 


Professors, teachers, research scholars, leaders, and/or specialists, 16 @ 
$3,062 average 
Students, 34 at actual estimated costs____- 


_ $48, 992 
40, 846 


I a ae teenie 89,838 
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Mr. Bow. This is 1 year. Have you the figures for the other years? 

Mr. Braprorp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Bow. Would you have them available at your Office, say, for 
the last 5 years? 

Mr. Braprorp. I believe I could get them from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service which handles these cases. 

Mr. Bow. Would you try to get them and submit them for the 
record over the last 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Including the amount of money ‘oe which would 
be a loss to the taxpayers of the United States 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


MARRIAGE WAIVER CASES UNDER THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The total number of marriage case waivers approved for exchange program 
grantees supported by U.S. Government funds available to the international 
educational exchange program from the date of passage of Public Law 555 on 
June 4, 1956, to January 24, 1959, is 72. The U.S. Government support of these 
under the international education exchange program has been estimated at 
$149,435. (No accurate records are readily available on the issuance of im- 
migrant visas to grantees who married Americans prior to the passage of Public 
Law DDD.) 


INVESTIGATION OF MARRIAGE CASES 


Mr. Bow. What investigations do you make of these cases? Do 
you make any investigation ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. The Immigration and Naturalization Service does 
that, sir. 

Mr. Bow. They do that for you? 

Mr. Braprorp. It does it for itself. This really passes out of our 
hands. 

Mr. Bow. Do your people ever ask for an extension of visas for 
people who are over here under these programs / 

Mr. Braprorp. Very rarely; very rarely. 


FOLLOWUP ON FOREIGN STUDENTS WHILE IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Bow. What followup or check do you make on the people while 
they are in this country ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. On the students in this country ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is done for us by the Institute of International 
Education in New York. 

Mr. Bow. And, what reports do they give you on that? 

Mr. Braprorp. W ell, they give us reports on the scholastic standings 
and personal progress of the people involved. Generally, they are 
reports of that kind. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have copies of the forms of reports which they 
give you on these people with you here that we might see them? 

Mr. Braprorp. No, sir; I am not even sure that they come in a 
standard form. I am sure the Institute of International Education 
has a form, but I am not sure they reach us in the raw as forms. 


53413—60——30 
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ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUCATION EXCHANGE 


Mr. Bow. What is your interest in this? After you have brought 
these people over, what is your interest? Do you maintain an interest 
in them, and what progress is being made and do we accomplish the 
purposes for which the program was instituted / 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Bow. How do you do that? 

Mr. Braprorp. We have an Advisory Commission on Education 
Exchange that meets regularly. This is one of their preoccupations, 

Mr. Bow. Who is that Commission ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Dr. Franklin Murphy, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, is the Chairman. , 

Mr. Bow. Who are the others ? Would vou like to submit that 
information for the record ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How many are there? 

Mr. Braprorp. There are about six. 

We have just had some changes on it. 

Mr. Tuayer. Dr. Wallace Sterling, the president of Stanford Uni- 
ver sity, is one. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Tue U.S. Apvisogy COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGI 


The U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange was established in 
accordance with the provisions of Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. The 
Commission is composed of five members who are appointed by the President 
with the advise and consent of the Senate. They represent the public interest 
and are selected from a cross section of educational, cultural, scientific, tech- 
nical, and public service backgrounds. 

The present membership is: 

Chairman: Franklin David Murphy, chancellor, University of Kansas. 
Vice Chairman: Arthur H. Edens, president, Duke University. 
Members : 
Laird Bell, attorney, Chicago, Ill., and member of the board of director's 
of various educational institutions. 
Anna L. R. Hawkes, dean emeritus, Mills College and president of the 
American Association of University Women. 
J. E. Wallace Sterling, president, Stanford University. 

Mr. Bow. Where do they meet ? 

Mr. Tuayer. They meet at the State Department. They meet 
about every 2 or 3 months at the State Department. 

Mr. Bow. How is their e xpense budgeted ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Their expense is budgeted under the Bureau of Inter- 
national Cultural Relations under the International Educational Ex- 
change Activities appropriation. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know what that is costing you a year to have 
these educators evaluate this program for you? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What is that costing you? 

Mr. Tuayer. We were preparing those figures for when we come 
before you under the International Educational Exchange Activi- 
ties appropriation. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISORS 


Mr. Bow, I might also add that we have an organization known as 
the National Association of Foreign Student Advisors, and that exists 
at every university, to look after the foreign students to see how they 
are getting along and to report to the university. We keep ICA and 
all the agencies ‘interested in those students in very close touch with 
the program, and we have a liaison committee that meets with us 
quite often. 

FOREIGN MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Mr. Bow. Does your group also handle the doctors who come over 
to the hospitals here as interns? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; those principally come over under their own 
steam. 

Mr. Braprorp. We have people who come over for medical educa- 
tion under the education exchange program. 

Mr. Bow. And, those are the ones assigned to hospitals? 

Mr. Braprorp. Many of them. 

Mr. Bow. How many do you have in hospitals at this time? 

Mr. Braprorp. I will have to submit that for the record. 

Mr. Bow. Have you any idea? Will it run into the thousands? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; it will run into the low thousands. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Foreign medical students in the United States July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1959, 
3,765. Of these 303 were under the educational exchange and similar Govern- 
ment programs. The balance were under private sponsorship. 

Foreign doctors and interns in the United States during the same period, 
&.392. These were all under private sponsorship. 

Mr. Bow. Who follows through on these doctors when they are 
here at the hospitals? Who isc chee king on them to know what prog- 
ress they are making, and whether the American t: ixpayer is recelv- 
ing for the dollars expended value received in return ¢ 

Mr. Braprorp. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the American Council on Education. 

Mr. Bow. What does the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare do? How do they follow through on it? 

Mr. Braprorp. They have complete records on these people. 

Mr. Bow. Records of what? 

Mr. Braprorp. Of what studies they are taking, and how they are 
progressing. 

Mr. Bow. Who makes this report to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on their progress and what they are doing? 

Mr. Tuayer. I believe it is the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Bow. Have you ever seen those reports? 

Mr. Braprorp. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Tuayer. I think, Mr. Bow, the Public Health Service of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare places most of these 
students in hospitals. 
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INADEQUATE STATE OF MEDICAL STUDENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. I believe this is one of the weakest spots of this whole 
program. We bring these people here and they are left on their own 
resources and nothing i is done about it. 

I am speaking from experience. I have mentioned this before. We 
have in the hospitals here thousands of these doctors. They come 
over and they are left to their own resources and there is no one 
working with them. They come from all countries and they discuss 
these matters between themselves and they get a completely distorted 
picture of America and what we have done and what we do. I have 
had the opportunity on several occasions to meet with their groups 
at the hospitals in my district, and I am utterly amazed to find the 
ideas that they have about us, about our Government and about our 
people. These people go back from this country whom we have 
over—and we pay for them to come over and to go back—and yet 
they are going back as physicians, enjoying the physician-pat ient 
relationship—the most intimate of human relationships, I would 
say—with utter misinformation of what we have in this country. I 
think this is a terrible thing that we have not some way followed 
through. 

Here we have a captive audience that we bring over, and then we 
neglect it and they go back without any real knowledge of America. 

It seems to me the reason we are spending this great sum of the 

taxpayers’ money is to bring them in to indoctrinate them in the 
United States so that they have a better picture of us to go back and 
tell about, along with the great training which they receive here. 

What can be done about this? 

Mr. THayer. Mr. Bow, may I say that when I took over this Bu- 
reau in July, and undertook the responsibility of the supervision of 
these exchange programs, I became very aware of the problem ex- 
actly as you stated it. In order to see what can be done about this 
thing, we have instituted a review of this whole exchange program 
and, at the same time, ICA is carrying on a review of its program, 
and we have persuaded the Department of Defense to carry on a 
similar review of the military people who come over and are trained, 
and we are going to carry on these reviews in a parallel way with 
outside people and not people in our own Government to do the 
review. We hope that by reviewing these problems together through 
a steering committee we can come up with something that can be done. 
The difficulty is at the present time for the Government to keep tabs 
on all of these people who are coming over would require a tremendous 
amount of personnel and expense. 


FOLLOWUP ON RETURNED FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. Bow. Maybe the taxpayers would be much better off if we cut 
down the numbers and did a better job with those we bring over and 
then send back emissaries of good will rather than people who are 
brought over in large numbers and sent back without any true in- 
formation about the United States. 

We will have before this subcommittee a large budget for the U.S. 
Information Agency to try to get their story across, but here we have 
a group of people j in this country whom we could send out as our 
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emissaries and who I think do a much better job than anyone in ICA 
could do if we did the right kind of a job. 

It seems to me we are wasting a lot of the taxpayers’ money in 
bringing this group in and letting them go back, No. 1, without 
knowing anything about what they are doing here, how "they are 
being indoctrinated, whether they are getting the true facts, and who 
they “associated Ww ith, as well as what they are doing after they return. 

I think we are lax in that. 

What records do we have after they go back as to what they do, 
and what advantage the American taxpayer has gotten out of this 
investment which we have made in these people? 

Mr. Tuayer. We have a system, Mr. Bow, of a followup. 

Mr. Bow. That is comparatively new; is it not. 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir; it is only 2 years old. 

Mr. Bow. What did you find in that followup ? 

Mr. Tuayer. We have found so far good reports on the people 
who have gone back. 

Mr. Bow. Who is making that report for you? 

Mr. Tuayer. The Embassies are keeping in touch with the students 
and people as they return. They are trying to start alumni groups, 
and so forth, which will meet from time to time, and use other devices 
to keep in touch. We are also encouraging private organizations and 
private individuals to keep in touch with them after they go back 
and report to us. 

ARTS AND MONUMENTS ADVISER 


Mr. Bow. I was interested in this arts and monuments adviser. 
What is his position ? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is an old position, Mr. Bow, that has been in 
the Department for a long time. It was created right after the war. 
The efforts of this individual were to sort out and try to find the 
owners of works of art which had been captured by the military forces 
principally in Germany, and to see that they were returned to their 
Owners. 

Mr. Bow. That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES TEACHING FACILITIES 


Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Secretary, on page 4 of your statement you 
indicate that there are specific problems which you are looking into. 
One of them is the teaching of foreign languages. 

What does this mean ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, all of these agencies of the Government that 
are engaged in sending people abroad have their own system of teach- 
ing foreign languages. We are making a survey to see if it might not 
be possible to combine these facilities and, perhaps, even use one 
facilit ¥. 

For instance, if the school at Monterey is the best place to teach 
French, then I would be prepared to recommend that all these agencies 
send their people to Monterey to learn French rather than have them 
taught in their own particular schools. 

We are having a survey made of these various facilities with a view 
to seeing if we cannot get them together and do some streamlining. 
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Mr. Liescoms. Are these the students whom you bring over to this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; these are employees of the agencies who are 
being sent abroad, or are Americans who are going abroad either to 
live or to study or to work in a foreign country. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You mean like the ICA employees? 

Mr. Tuayrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. And, Department of Defense employees? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What relationship do you have with the Foreign 
Service Institute ? 

Mr. TxHayer. Oh, very close. The Foreign Service Institute is one 
of the organizations that is teaching foreign languages, but so is the 
Army and so is ICA, although ICA now, I think, sends many of its 
people to the Foreign Service Institute to learn foreign languages. 
I am not sure of that, but I think that is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And, you are trying to work with some kind of 
program to advise people who are going abroad where they can learn 
foreign languages in our country? 

Mr. Tuayer. Trying to coordinate all the activities of the various 
agencies that are now teaching foreign languages and see what the 
best system is: yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Have you gone far enough to get an opinion as to 
the adequacy of the foreign language training in our schools? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; we , have just barely studied it. We have been 
doing some of the other things. We have studied the teaching of 
English abroad, the followup business and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. I would suggest that you withhold the expenditure of 
any moneys for personnel « or anything else until you read the testi- 
mony before this committee on that subject. 

Mr. Tuayer. I might say that this survey does not take any money 
or personnel to do it. We are doing it with our own research staff. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Are these people working free of charge? How do 
you get the people to do it without spending any money ? 

Mr. THayer. Because what we do is communicate with the various 
agencies and ask them if they will give us the information as to how 
they are teaching foreign languages and, then, we assemble that in- 
formation and examine it with our own staff. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You do not mean to say that the taxpayer is not 
going to spend some money on putting this information together, did 
you? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; it will certainly take time and expense. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Anything your shop does costs money; does it not? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 


U.S.S.R. EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 


Mr. Lipscoms. On page 5 of your statement you indicate that there 
has been a new U.S.S.R. exchange agreement, dated November 21, 
1959? 

Mr. Trayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In making the agreement they have set up 80 dif- 
ferent projects for the exchange of persons; have they not ? 
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Mr. THayer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lirscoms. Would you insert in the record the types and titles 
of the 80 different projects that have been agreed to? 


Mr. Tuayer. May I ask Mr. Merrill to reply to that ? 
Mr. Lirscoms. Surely. 


Mr. Merriutyi. This [indicating] is a departmental print of the 
treaties and the international acts, and can be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. Rather than print this in its entirety and 
since it is evidently set up in sections, one section referring to ex- 
changes of athletes and table tennis matches between the U nited States 
and the Soviet Union, exchanges in performing arts, exchanges in 
the field of agriculture, and so on, if you would cull out of this the 80 
different subjects and insert them at this point in the record, we will 


save the taxpayers some printing money. 
Mr. Merrivy. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


PROJECTS PROVIDED FOR IN U.S.-U.S.S.R. ExCHANGE AGREEMENT OF NOVEMBER 
21, 1959 


(1) Exchange of persons between National Academy of Sciences and Soviet 
Academy of Sciences (sec. II(1)). 

(2) Exchange of persons between U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and 
U.S.8S.R. Main Administration for the Utilization of Atomie Energy (sec. IE(3) ). 

(3) Exchange of persons between American Council of Learned Societies and 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences (sec. II (4) ). 

(4) Exchange of geographers (sec. II(5)). 

(5) Automobile industry exchange (sec. III (1) (a)). 

(6) Aluminum industry exchange (sec. III(1) (b) ) 

(7) Civil air transport exchange (sec. ITI(1) (¢)). 

(S) Shipping exchange (sec. I1I(1) (d)). 

(9) Petroleum industry exchange (sec. IIT (1) (e)). 

(10) Highways exchange (sec. III (1) (f)). 

(11) Liquefied natural gas exchange (sec. IIIT (1) (g)). 

(12) Cement industry exchange (sec. III (2) (a)). 

(13) Mechanization in construction exchange (sec. IIT(2) (b)). 

(14) Pillarless construction exchange (sec. III (2) (c)). 

(15) Nutrition and retail and wholesale trade exchange (sec. ITI (3) (a)). 

(16) Study of refrigeration in United States of America (sec. III(3) (b)). 

(17) Study of management practices in U.S.S.R. (see. III(3) (b)). 

(18) Study of food processing in United States of America (sec. IV (1) (a) ). 

(19) Study of fertilizers in United States of America (sec. IV(1) (b)). 

(20) Study of poultry husbandry in United States of America (sec. IV (1) (ce) ). 

(21) Study of agricultural science and information in United States of 
America (sec. IV(1)(d)). 

(22) Study of stock breeding in United States of America (sec. IV (1) (e)). 

(23) Study of farm mechanization in U.S.A. (see. IV (1) (f)). 

(24) Study of grain handling of U.S.S.R. (sec. IV (1) (a)). 

(25) Study of food processing in U.S.S.R. (sec. IV(1) (b)). 

(26) Study of agricultural information and planning in U.S.S.R. (sec. IV 
(1) (e). 

(27) Study of soil salinity in U.S.S.R. (sec. IV (1) (d)). 

(28) Study of poultry husb: ndry in U.S.S.R. (see. TV (1) (e)). 

(29) Study of range management in U.S.S.R. (sec. IV (1) (f)). 

(30) Exchange of agricultural films (sec. IV (2) ). 

(31) Graduate student exchange (sec. V(1)). 

(32) Summer language study exchange (sec. V(5)). 

(33) Language teacher exchange (sec. V(6)). 

(34) University faculty exchange (sec. V(7)). 

(35) Vocational education exchange (sec. V(8)(a)). 

(36) Educational research exchange (sec. V(8) (b)). 

(37) Exchange in language-teaching methodology (sec. V(8) (c)). 
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(38) Study of education in the arts in U.S.S.R. (sec. V(8) (d) ). 

(39) Study of school construction in United States of America (sec. V(8) (d)), 

(40) Library exchange (sec. V(8)(e)). 

(41) Pedagogical materials exchange (sec. V(9) ). 

(42) Joint studies on cancer (sec. VI(2)). 

(48) Joint studies on poliomyelitis (sec. VI(2) ). 

(44) Joint studies on heart disease (sec. VI(2)). 

(45) Long-term exchange of medical seientists (sec. VI(3) ). 

(46) Study of tumors in United States of America (sec. VI(4)(a)). 

(47) Study of heart disease in United States of America (sec. VI(4)(b)). 

(48) Study of thoracic surgery in United States of America (sec. VI(4) (c)). 

(49) Study of virology in United States of America (sec. VI(4) (da) ). 

(50) Study of industrial medicine and hygiene in United States of America 
(sec. VI(4) (e)). 

(51) Study of infectious diseases in U.S.S.R. (sec. VI(4) (a)). 

(52) Study of neurophysiology in U.S.S.R. (sec. VI(4) (b) ). 

(53) Study of metabolism and genetics in U.S.S.R. (sec. VI(4) (c)). 

(54) Study of medical ecology in U.S.S.R. (sec. VI(4) (d)). 

(55) Study of maternal and child care in U.S.S.R. (see. VI(4) (e)). 

(56) Exchange of medical journals and films (sec. VI(7)). 

(57) Exchange of large attractions (sec. VIT). 

(58) Exchange of individual performing artists (sec. VII). 

(59) Exchange of quartets (sec. VIT). 

(60) Exchange of feature films (sec. VITI(1)). 

(61) Holding of film premieres (sec. VIII(2)). 

(62) Exchange of documentary films (sec. VIII(3) ). 

(63) Exchange of delegations of film specialists (sec. VIII(5) ). 

(64) Exchange of radio broadcasts (sec. IX(1)(a)). 

(65) Exchange of documentary television films (sec. IX(1)(b)). 

(66) Exchange of newsreel films for television (sec. IX(1)(c)). 

(67) Exchange of broadcasts on international problems (sec. IX (2) ). 

(68) Exchange of radio and television specialists (sec. IX (3) ). 

(69) Exchange of exhibitions (sec. XI). 

(70) Exchange of writers (sec. XII(1)). 

(71) Exchange of artists and sculptors (sec. XII(1)). 

(72) Exchange of musicologists (sec. XII(1)). 

(73) Exchange of lawyers (sec. XII(1)). 

(74) Exchange of youth groups (sec. XII(2)). 

(75) Exchange of professional women (sec. XII(3)). 

(76) Exchange of individual artists (sec. XII(4) ). 

(77) Exchange of individual musicians (sec. XII (4) ). 

(78) Exchange of theater directors (sec. XII(5)). 

(79) Track and field meets in United States of America and U.S.S.R. (see, 
XTITT). 

(80) Weightlifting matches in United States of America and U.S.S.R. (see. 
XITT). 

(81) Basketball games in United States of America and U.S.S.R. (sec. XTIT). 

(82) Ice hockey games in United States of America and U.S.S.R. (sec. XTIT). 

(83) Swimming meets in United States of America and U.S.S.R. (sec. XIII). 

(84) Table tennis matches in United States of America and U.S.S.R. (see. 
XIIT). 

(85 Gymnastic meets in United States of America and U.S.S.R. (see. XIII). 

(86) Exchange of tourist experts (sec. XIV). 


Mr. Lrpscomr. As I understand it, your East-West Contact Staff 
develops the Department’s policies in regard to these exchanges? 
Mr. Trayer. Yes, sir. 


RECIPROCITY IN U.8.-SOVIET EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Lirscomrn. What is your policy in regards to equal reciprocity 
with the Soviet. Tnion ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, I would like Mr. Merrill to answer that, al- 
though I would say that the whole basis of reciprocity, as T wnder- 
stand, was originally imposed upon us by the Soviet Union. That is, 
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they refused to have any exchanges with us or any dealings with us un- 
less they could have « “omple te reciprocity. Is that right, Mr. Merrill? 

Mr. Merrit. Yes; rec iprocity has been the basis of these exchange 
agreements with the Soviets in the last 2 or 3 years, and it serves a 
purpose in that we can have some control over exchanges if we have 
this system of reciprocity. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am not interested in the Soviet’s position. What 
is the position of the Department in regard to equal reciprocity, 
similar to the lines that Mr. Rooney was talking about, whereby the 
age of the students going from our country to the Soviet Union is a 
younger age and represents real students, whereas those coming to 
our country are older and sometimes in my opinion not actually ‘stu- 
dents or could not actually be classified as students. 

Mr. Merriti. We are very aware of this, and we try to exercise as 
a policy, reciprocity even as to age. I think there might be some 
slight confusion about the age of these students. There are a group of 
summer students who come over here every year from the Soviet 
Union and we send our students over in the summer. They have their 
guides, or their tour directors with them, who are older in age, and 
some of them have seemed to be older than our exchangees. 

As a general average, the Soviet students come over here in the 
summer and they are about 30 years old, while ours are about 27 or 28 
years old. 

We have limited the age in the new agreement to 33 because we 
realize that the Soviets had a tendency to send over youth organizers 
and, so, we are trying to have them come over as bona fide students of 
anage from 20 to 30. 

So, we do recognize this principle of trying to be reciprocal in age 
groups in various types of exchanges. 

Mr. Liescoms. My question is in regard to your position on equal 
reciprocity and not just plain reciprocity, but equal. 


SOVIET TOURS IN U.S. 


Did your Bureau do any of the arranging for the Kozlov, Topolev 
and Mikoy:in tours in this country ? 

Mr. Merritt. No; the Mikoyan visit was a tourist visit, as you re- 
member. He came over more or less at his own invitation. 

Mr. Lirscomes. Did you have anything to do with any of the three 
of those tours? 

Mr. Merriti. The Kozlov tour? 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Kozlov, Topolev, and Mikoyan visits. 

Mr. Merritt. Topolev came with Kozlov, and Kozlov came to open 
the Soviet exhibit at the coliseum, the same way that the Vice Presi- 
dent went to open our exhibit in Moscow. So, when he came over 
here, we arranged part of his tour ae him, and we sent people around 
with him, of course, as interpreters, but that was only to be expected 
we would do that because they were going to do the same thing for the 
Vice President. 

Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Lrescoms. Did you do any of the arranging or did your Bureau 
do any of the arranging for the Topolev tour? 

Mr. Merrity. No, sir. That was in connection with the Kozlov 
visit and he went over to that airplane factory, I believe, in Los 
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Angeles, at somebody’s private invitation. We did not arrange that. 

Mr. Liescoms. This is an example of what I mean by equal reci- 
procity. When a Soviet visitor has the opportunity to tour through 
one of our airplane factories and observe certain production lines, 
and other defense installations, I believe when we make an exchange 
of visitors, we should have equal reciprocity with the Soviet Union 
or else we should not make the exchange. 

Mr. Merriu. I say we very carefully negotiate with them to assure 
this very thing—when our people go over there, we see to it that they 
get into the installations in a similar way that the Soviet visitors a 
getting into ours on an exchange basis. This was not an exchange. 
He came as a tourist. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, it is not being done, to my knowledge. 


MAKEUP OF NEW BUREAU 


I would like to ask about page 293 of the justifications. 

Do I read it correctly where it states that this Bureau was trans- 
ferred out of the Bureau of Public Affairs? 

Mr. Crocxerr. And, the Secretary’s Office; yes, sir. There was in 
the Bureau of Public Affairs an East-West Exch: ange Office, and an 
Office of the Special Assistant for Coordination in the Secretary’s 
Office, that came to this Bureau. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would the items contained in the column “Esti- 
mated 1960,” correspond with the estimates that were presented to 
this committee last year? 

Mr. Crockett. Well, that was the thing I spoke to a minute ago. 
I think, with the exception of one position, Mr. Lipscomb, we, in total, 
requested 62 last year, and it is 63 now. 


1961 REQUEST COMPARED WITH 1960 


Mr. Liescoms. Could we look and check another line entitled “East- 
West Contact Staff” to see what the justification was last year ? 

Mr. Dann. Mr. Lipscomb, there is no change in the number of posi- 
tions. The request for last year was 14, and the current request is 14. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What about the money ? 

Mr. Dann. The only difference in the money would be to take care 
of certain adjustments which were made during the year, including 
promotions and the like. The number of personnel is the same. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The estimate for last year and for this year is 14 
positions, and the amount of money is $114,691? 

Mr. Dann. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. According to what you have just told me the estimate 
justification for last year for this same year was 14 positions, and 
how much money ¢ 

Mr. Dany. I do not have that figure, but as far as I know it has not 
changed, sir. 

Mr. Lirscomn. According to the justification sheet last year, it was 
$106,892, or a difference in your presentation between last year and 
this year of $7,799. 

Mr. Dann. This is attributable to the fact that we have some rather 
senior officers on this staff, Mr. Lipscomb. 
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Mr. Crocxerr. We can supply for the record exactly what the dif- 
ference consists of. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What I am inquiring about, Mr. Chairman, is the 
fact that there seems to be actually an increase in the operation of this 
Office since the estimate for 1960. 

They are presenting their estimate for 1961 on the basis that there 
is no Increase. Somewhere along the line there was an increase be- 
tween 1960 and 1961. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Lipscomb, we do not get the 14. We got the 14, 
but we do not get the increase. So, if you put the increased amount— 
it depends on “the grades of the people that we are asking for this 

year in comparison with the grades of the people we were asking for 
last year. 

Mr. Rooney. What Mr. Lipscomb means is this: You show in 
your present presentation a cost of $111,156 for 14 people whereas in 
last year’s justification ) you requested 14 people for $106,892. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is right. 

This year they come back with the justification of 14 people for 
$114,691. 

Mr. Dann. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Crocker. Well, all these things have to be adjusted by your 
actual annual rate and your estimates. You, of course, estimate posi- 
tions at an estimated grade level that you will fill them, and if the 
grade levels change, of course, the dollar rates ch: ange, but we have 
to keep the total ‘dollar rates of the total positions within what is 
available. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what you call budgetary flexibility. 

Mr. Crocxerr. No, sir, this is practicalities of life, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. What is the difference? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Actually, there is an increase. 

Mr. Crockxerr. Yes, sir; in terms of actual salaries finally paid. 
Some might be lower, but there will have to be pluses and minuses. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Lirscoms. What is the reason for the high travel cost for this 
Bureau? The request this year is $82,886. 

Mr. Tuayer. The principal reason, Mr. Lipscomb, is the cost for 
pay and travel e xpenses for the interpreters and the tour directors of 
the East-West Contact Staff, and for the UNESCO Relations Staff. 
You see, there are 100 members of the U.S. National Commission 
and they go to a conference every 2 years. There was one this year. 
They also have an annual meeting and all of their travel expenses 
have to be paid out of this budget. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How much of this travel expense is for attending 
cultural conferences for your staff, both international and domestic ? 
Mr. Tuayer. I do not. believe any of this comes out of this budget, 
Mr. Lipscomb, because the expense for those conferences would come 
out of the International Exchange Service budget, because they are 
generally conferences of cultural affairs officers who work for the 

International Exchange Service. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What you are saying is that the whole $82,000 is for 

the National Commission on UNESCO ? 
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Mr. Tuayer. And the interpreters and tour directors of the East- 
West Contact Staff. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Where do they go? 

Mr. Tuayer. They accompany all of these Russians who come over 
here on their tours. 

Mr. Merrill, do you have the figures for that? 

Mr. Merrit. Yes. We are asking for $60,000 again this year, 
the same as we did last year, and the year before, and these are the 
guides and interpreters and tour directors that we send around with 
the visiting Soviet delegations. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Lirescoms. And, what is included under “other contractual 
services” ? 

Mr. Dann. Mr. Lipscomb, this covers the services in connection 
with the activities of the National Commission for UNESCO and 
salaries of interpreters for the East-West program. That is virtually 
what is covered by that, Mr. Lipscomb. For example, in this current 
year there was a national conference of the National Commission of 
UNESCO and it was necessary to obtain someone to serve as the 
reporter for that conference, and also to hire the necessary hotels and 
other services in the city in which it was held. 

Mr. Lirscome. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET CHAPERONS FOR EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Merrill, a while ago in your colloquy with the 
gentleman from California you said, “The Soviets have the tendency 
to send over youth organizers.” How many such instances did you 
find ? 

Mr. Merritt. I would say that both of the summer exchanges that 
I described before were headed by youth organizers. There must 
have been two or three with each of these delegations. 

Mr. Roonry. Men of about what age? 

Mr. Merriti. Between 35 and 40. These were the chaperons that 
IT mentioned before. They send over their own people to see that 
their students do not get out of line. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we turn our young Americans over to Intourist 
guides in Russia ? 

Mr. Merriti. There is a program arranged by—— 

Mr. Roonry. We either do or we do not. 

Mr. Merriiy. We do not. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not think that you could do much traveling in 
Russia without an Intourist guide. 

Mr. Merrity. You can if you go under an exchange program. 

This pi urticular exchange was worked out by the Council of Student 
Travel in New York. They negotiated directly with the Soviet 
Youth Organizations, and the Soviet Youth Organizations arranged 
this trip for our young people. 

Mr. Rooney. So they are headed by some Communist in their visit 
to the Soviet Union? 
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Mr. Merritt. Inevitably on the other side the organizers of the 
trip would be members of the party, I assume. 

Mr. Rooney. I would further assume that they have a chance to 
give the line to our students as we were given the line when we visited 
in Moscow last August. 

Mr. Merrity. I would not be surprised, sir. I might add this is a 
private exchange. This is not government. There is no government 
money that goes into this. 

Mr. Rooney. We do not do that when they come here. 


RECEPTION OF SOVIET STUDENTS 


Mr. Merritt. We have a different approach to a reception of Soviet 
visitors of this sort. We have the experiment of international living 
and the Quaker groups and others that make great efforts to bring 
these youngsters into their homes and treat them in a hospitable way 
and show them around the country. I believe that a concerted effort 
is made by some of our young people to make these Soviet visitors 


feel that this country is a little different from what they thought it 
was before they came. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Would you say we have had any success as the result 
of these visits in converting any of these young people to our way of 
life ? 

Mr. Merritt. I think it is a little early to say what the impact is. 
Certainly in the first year this isexperimental. It has only been going 
on 2 years. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be fair to say at this point that we have not 
been very successful, if newspaper accounts as to what some of these 
students say on returning to the Soviet Union are true. 

Mr. Merri. Frankly, I would agree with you if you mean the 
Soviet students that come over here. I do not think they go back 
wit much of a changed idea. We hope they do. 

Mr. Rooney. What good is all this? This is the very core of the 
Jast-West exchange. 

Mr. Merri. E xactly, this is an exchange. We have an oppor- 
tunity to send our kids over there which we would not have otherwise. 

Mr. Roonry. If our kids go over there and are in the hands of 
people who are going to give them the Communist line and doctor up 
with untruths everything they see, how can we win in this so-called 
exchange / 

Mr. Tuayer. May I make a comment from my personal experience ? 

When I was in Romania a group of young Romanian Communists 
went to Moscow to the Youth Festival. They came back completely 
changed because of the contacts they had there with the American 
kids that went to Moscow. They learned from them. The Romanians 
had a rough time with these kids when they came back because they 
learned things about America that they never knew before. I think, 
therefore, the American kids in Moscow at that time did a good job. 
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PRIVATE SPONSORSHIP OF FOREIGN PERFORMERS TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Roonry. A while ago we alluded to the program of cultural 
presentations included in the President’s special international fund, 
and briefly we referred to Sol Hurok’s bringing the Bolshoi Ballet 
here. 

Have we ever, within the past number of years, paid any part of the 
expenses of bringing any foreign group of dancers, bands, musicians, 
or performers to this country ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. There is no provision for that at all. 

Mr. Rooney. That has not been done ? 

Mr. Tuayrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Within the past year we have had a group of Cey- 
lonese dancers. That was strictly a commercial transaction, was it ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I believe so. 

Mr. Rooney. Were they brought by Hurok also / 

Mr. Tuayer. I think it was probably Hurok. The Government of 
Ceylon paid part. 

Mr. Roonry. We have had groups from Israel. We have had 
Yemenite dancers. This was all without cost to the American 
taxpayers ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. Without cost to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Roonry. That isa pretty good idea. 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not see any reason why we should pay for their 
people coming over here. 

Mr. Rooney. Neither do I. You would not think this government 
should subsidize a group of dancers from X country who would have 
no box office appeal here in the United States. 

Mr. Tuayer. Definitely not. 

Mr. Rooney. Just to bring them here as a friendly gesture at the 
expense of the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir, I would not. 

Mr. Roonry. And if anyone would propose such a thing you would 
be opposed to it ? 

Mr. TuHayer. I would. The Department has already gone on record 
as being against that in a bill which Senator Humphrey introduced. 

Mr. Rooney. I take it you have had occasion to visit the UNESCO 
Building in Paris? 

Mr. Trayer. I have. 

Mr. Rooney. And you observed that piece of statuary, one might 
call it. 

Mr. Trayer. I have. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your opinon of that ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand one single thing 
about it. My personal reaction is that I just did not like it. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad to hear that. Sometimes I think when I do 
not like such things I really am the uncultured gentleman from Brook- 
lyn. I have never in all my discussions on this subject with many 
people, not only here but in other parts of the world, found anyone 
who thought there was anything to that statue, but I guess we are all 
wrong. 

Thank you gentlemen very much. 
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Monpay, Frsruary 22, 1960. 
Bureau or Securtry anp Consunar AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN W. HANES, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY AND 
CONSULAR AFFAIRS 

GERALD WARNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY 
AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 

MISS FRANCES G. KNIGHT, DIRECTOR, PASSPORT OFFICE, BUREAU 
OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

The first matter for our attention this morning is that for the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs which appears beginning at 
page 294 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount $6,310,927, which would be an increase 
of $483,699 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal year 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


This would cause the addition of how many people to the payroll ? 
Mr. Hanes. Twenty-two; a net increase of seven. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Hanes? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please proceed ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hanes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to present to you a review of the activities 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs over the past year, and 
our estimates for the fiscal year 1961. 

This Bureau is primarily a service organization. Many of our serv- 
ices are directly to the public, as in passport and visa issuances, and 
protective services. Some are primarily with American business firms, 
as in munitions control work; and some are performed mostly for 
other governmental areas, as in security work. Our refugee activities 
deal with individual problems of a worldwide nature. 

Our varied services bring us into contact with hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, both at home and abroad, to whom we present the 
image of the Department of State and often of the U.S. Government. 

The budget which I am presenting today reflects, both in its in- 
creases and decreases, the constant effort we are making to improve 
our operating efficiency while meeting the ever-rising demand for serv- 
ices. Many of these services involve deeply human problems which 
cannot accurately be reflected by workload charts. However, an idea 
of their overall increase may be gained from a comparison of some 
figures. 
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During fiscal year 1959 a total of 2,500,000 recorded consular sery- 
ices of all types were performed. During fiscal year 1960 we estimate 
that such services will rise to 2,800,000. 

In fiscal year 1955, we issued and revalidated 445,000 nonimmigrant 
visas. In fiscal year 1960 we expect that figure to be 760,000, or a rise 
of 70 percent over the 5-year period. 

In fiseal year 1955, we received about 500,000 passport applications, 
In fiscal year 1960, based on actual applications received during the 
first 6 months, we will receive 786,000 applications, an increase of well 
over 50 percent. 

The rise in fee collections is a further dramatic index of our rising 
workload. In fiscal year 1955 fees aggregated $10.3 million, while 
during fiscal year 1960 we expect them to approximate $14 million. 


VISA PROBLEMS 


The Visa Office continues to be heavily occupied with improving 
our visa procedures both here and in our posts abroad. It has recently 
completed a much improved “Visa Handbook,” and has moved ahead 
rapidly in installing the new immigrant visa procedure which we 
described to the committee last year. 

I am very pleased with the progress made in installing this new 
system. Rolland Welch has carried the main burden of this work. 
As of December 31, 1959, 31 posts had the new system, but they 
represented 52 percent of the immigrant visas issued last fiscal year. 
By June 30, 1960, the new system will be working in 55 posts account- 
ing for 70 percent of total immigrant visa issuance. By June of 1961, 
we plan 88 percent conversion. 

However, to maintain this schedule we need adequate travel funds; 
and we must have a small increase in personnel in the Visa Office to 
keep up with other visa operations. 

The passage of Public Law 86-363 entitles an estimated 40,000 to 
60,000 aliens to nonquota visa status. Correspondence and inquiries 
on this subject have been great both in the Department and at a num- 
ber of posts abroad. I would estimate that at least 2 years’ work will 
be required to process the several hundred thousand cases involved 
under the various provisions of this law. 

Another program concerns Iron Curtain visitors coming to the 
United States under the so-called East-West exchange program. 
These aliens, technically ineligible for visas, are processed under a 
joint waiver action by the Departments of State and Justice. Over 
2,000 such aliens came to the United States during calendar year 1959 
compared with less than 900 in calendar year 1958, and more are in 
prospect in fiscal year 1961. A separate unit had to be set up within 
the Visa Office to keep up with these cases. 


NEW VISA SYSTEM 


Mr. Chairman, this committee has long been interested in visa fees. 
We have been giving considerable study to this matter in connection 
with the new visa system. I believe several improvements can shortly 
be made, all of them along lines you have previously recommended. 

Mr. Rooney. We have been talking about this for a number of years, 
have we not? 
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Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How long does it take to get something done in this 
regard so that people who make application abroad at least pay some- 
thing in the way of a fee for all of the paperwork that is done before 
the issuance of a visa? 

Mr. Hanes. One of the reasons we have not been able to put this 
into effect wp until now is that the system previously in use, as opposed 
to the new, so-called Montreal system, did not lend itself nearly 
to this kind of approach. 

We believe that now with the introduction—— 

Mr. Roonny. I disagree with you. Either system would lend itself 
tothis kind of approach. 


as well 


What would be the difference between the two systems as to the 
charging of a modest fee at the outset ? 

Mr. Hanes. The major difference is that under the new system 
there is no possibility for there to be any action except on a formal 
application for a visa. 


COMPARISON OF WORK INVOLVED IN OLD AND NEW SYSTEM 


Mr. Roonry. There would be less work on the part of the consulate 
abroad under the new system than under the old system ? 

Mr. Hanes. That depends on which post it is, sir. There are some 
posts where I do not think there will be very much difference in terms 
of work. 

Mr. Roonry. There are a couple of exceptions like Naples, I agree 
with you, but generally speaking "4 amount of work done under the 
new system by those in the field is less than the amount of work done 
under the old system ? 


Mr. Hanzs. I think that depends a great deal on the level of edu- 
cation of the people in the area. 


For instance, [ was just down in Mexico about two weeks ago along 
our border—— 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take this generally and not get into a long 
hassle. 

Am I not correct in saying that generally speaking there is less 
work under the new system—is that not the reason for the new sys- 
tem—than under the old system? That is the question I want 
answered. 

Mr. Hanes. I think that in some posts there is less work. I would 
not say that is the only, or even the primary reason. I think the pri- 
mary reason for the new system is the improvement of quality of 
the immigration that we get. I think that the experience we have 
had so far has demonstrated that. 

There are some posts, for instance, where if anything I think prob- 
ably the workload is a little bit larger. There are a good number of 
posts where it is going to be less. 

I think all of those in 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking about workload but the amount of 
time consumed in connection with the filing of an application for a 
visa, 


Are you saying that the new system is going to take just as much 
time as the old system ? 
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Mr. Hanes. In some posts, yes, because the principle of the new 
system is that the applicant himself does most of the work. That 
presupposes 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, and that work previously was done by the con- 
suls abroad, was it not ? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir; but I say it presupposes a certain level of 
education by the applic ants and in certain countries, such as Mexico— 
and I fear we will find the same thing in Italy—it is just not possible 
for the applicant to do this amount of work. Therefore, we are still 
going to have to do about the same amount of work within the con- 
sulate. In countries where it can be done outside, such as in Canada, 
the United Kingdom, France —— 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your conclusion that this new system is not a 
time-saver ? 

Mr. Hanes. I think in some places it will be a time-saver. 

Mr. Rooney. Take it overall. Would it be a time-saver ? 

If not, why would you be doing it? 

Mr. Hanes. I do not think that you can take it overall, sir, because 
there is too much variation between the posts. There are several 
major reasons we are doing this. One is that it gives us a better 
quality control of the kind “of immigrants that we get. The second 
reason is that mechanically speaking, in terms of filing space and 
area that we have in our posts, it is a good deal more efficient. We 
can operate in a smaller area because we need to maintain many less 
files. In some places there is also another benefit which we are very 
glad to get when it is possible, which is that it is a simpler procedure 
and that the applicant can do more of the work. 

We found down in Mexico, for instance, when the applicant was 
allowed to do it all himself all it meant was that he was being sent 
to the visa-fixer who prepared his application for him, usually with 
no reference to him. The only way we could check that was for our 
consular officer to go over every question with him, or in effect to 
fill out the form for him. 





VISA FEES 


Mr. Roonry. When are you going to do something about these fees? 
Mr. Hanes. I could proceed with the statement to explain that. 
Mr. Rooney. Do you have it in here? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir. 

This is what I have in the next section of my statement. I will be 
glad to read it or submit it, as you wish. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hanes. First, I believe that section 281 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act should be amended so that we may have more flexi- 
bility in how we charge fees. For example, I think we should charge 
a larger portion of the fee for application and a lower portion for 
issuance. 

In addition, I feel we should include a modest charge for registering 
an alien on an oversubscribed quota waiting list, which would both 
produce revenue and cut down applications by persons who have not 
definitely made up their minds to emigrate. Such a charge could be 
instituted in this form during the current. fiscal year; however, as 
soon as the new visa system has been put into effect widely enough— 
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say by the end of calendar 1960—TI feel it can and should be changed 
to a general charge for the initiation of the processing of immigrant 
visas of any ¢i tegory, quota or nonquota, oversubscr ibed or not. This 
change should coincide with other ch: inges resulting from amendment 
of section 281. 

NUMBER OF VISAS PROCESSED 


I would also like to invite attention to the wen in the number 

of visas processed during the first half of fiscal year 1960 (490,000) 
in comparison with the same period of fiscal year "1959 (445,000). 
Furthermore, the more exacting new procedures have resulted in a 
higher refusal rate. Visas refused during fiscal year 1959 totaled 
about 65,000, and are running slightly more in fiscal year 1960. More 
refusals lead to more time per case average spent with applicants and 
more time explaining our decisions to interested parties. It is axio- 
matic in visa work that one refusal requires about as much time and 
effort as four issuances. Taking all factors into — the load 
placed on our visa personnel is greater than ever before. I expect this 
trend to continue in fiscal year 1961. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR VISA OFFICE 


These facts, plus our continuing effort to furnish more useful and 
better technical support to our posts, make it necessary to request an 
increase of 10 positions for the Visa Office. In addition, 3 SCA 
positions are required for the improvement of other related consular 
programs. 

Mr. Rooney. These 10 positions are back here in Washington, are 
they not ? | 

Mr. Hanes. The 10 positions are; yes, sir. Except that at least 
one or two of them will be used in the field in inst: alin g the new visa 
system. They are technically assigned to Washington “but will actu- 
ally operate in the field just as Rolland Welch and Alice Mahoney are 
assigned to Washington but have been operating in the field installing 
the new system. 


PASSPORTS 


Another area in which we require additional 
increasing demand is the Passport Office. 

Part of our request in this area is for needed additional equipment 
of the type we requested 2 2 years ago. We made no such request last 
year, and I would antic ipate none next vear. The equipment we have 
has proved highly successful and has consider ably raised the efficiency 
of our passport operation. We need no new type of machine. We 
simply need some additional machines, mostly special typewriters, to 
handle the increased volume of work. 


funds to keep up with 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR PASSPORT OFFICE 


You will note, Mr. Chairman, that our request lists nine additional 
positions requested for the Passport Office. I would like to speak 
particularly about this. 

The base for 1960 is given here as 363 and for 1959 as 354. Against 
these figures our requested level of 372 represents an increase of 9. 
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However, reference to the figures we submitted in last year’s hearings 
shows iat we estimated 394. positions in the Passport Office for 1959 
and 432 for 1960. Our present request is far below these numbers. 

What we have done is to adopt a long-standing recommendation 
of this committee to budget for peakload passport ‘work with tempo- 
rary employees and overtime rather than with permanent employ- 
ment lines. On this basis, we have figured the base permanent em- 
ployment for the aes Office this year as 363, and have projected 
that back to fiscal y 1959 in accordance with customary budget 
procedure. We neue the annual increase in base en :ployment to 
be nine positions, reflecting only a small part of the annually rising 
workload—which this year is running more than 14 percent above 
last year. The rest of the rise we shall meet by improving employee 
productivity and by overtime and temporary employme nt. 

I agree with the committee that this method of planning passport 
work, with its seasonal peaks, will prove more realistic budgetarily 
and more satisfactory from a personnel point of view. 


PASSPORT OPERATIONS IN HAWAII 


There is one further passport matter of interest to this committee 
which I should like to mention briefly. 

When Hawaii obtained statehood last August, the territorial 
Governor automatically lost his authority to issue passports and the 
Passport Office automatically assumed that duty. It may be, because 
of the distance involved and the demand for service, that it will be- 
come desirable some day to open a passport agency in Hawaii. How- 
ever, I am not satisfied with the data now available concerning this 
question, and I am not prepared to make such a recommendation to 
the committee. Accordingly, we have detailed two passport em- 
ployees to Hawaii to handle the interim situation, and to make a 
detailed analysis of the present and anticipated future situation. I 
feel certain that this temporary detail will adequately cover the situa- 
tion until calendar year 1961, at which time we will be able to justify 
any recommendation which we may then make to this committee with 
realistic and accurate data. 


SECURITY MATTERS 


The third area in which we are requesting a significant increase is 
that of physical security. We are not asking for more personnel. 
However, I had an extended conversation with this committee last 
year about the problem of protecting our missions abroad from 
clandestine penetration with mechanical spy devices. I expressed my 
great concern that we have not been doing the work needed to keep up 
in this field with a very active enemy. I said that I would try to 
come in this year with a program and a budget. 

We have carefully developed such a program. It amounts to 
$169,500. We have gone to considerable lengths to insure that it does 
not overlap or duplicate anything being done by any other agency of 
Government. I am convinced that this modest program is essential 
to the security of our establishments, and therefore to the secure 
conduct of our foreign relations. 
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This is a program of development. As such, it must go on for a 
longer period than 1 year, and it isso planned. In carrying it out, we 
shall do our best to predict our results and to achieve them; but inev- 
itably there will be both disappointing failures and unexpected suc- 
cesses which will cause shifts in the program. However, I can say 
with confidence based on our experience, that over a reasonable period 
of time this program will produce the results we want and need. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this all about, these last three paragraphs? 

Mr. Hanes. This relates to our countermeasures, sir, against spy 
devices and mechanical listening devices. 

Mr. Roonry. What about them 4 

Mr. Hanes. If you would like me to go into this in more detail, I 
would be glad to do so off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Proceed. 


MUNITIONS CONTROL 


Mr. Hanes. In the field of munitions control, we have annually been 
processing an increasing number of licenses for arms shipments by 
American industry, nearly 35,000 of them in fiscal year 1959. A care- 
ful analysis of this workload revealed that more than one-half of it 
had come to consist of civil aircraft and civil aviation equipment li- 
cense applications, which were both time consuming and unproductive 
from the standpoint of our policy objectives. At our initiative, this 
part of our work was sdicnilbadte removed from the U.S. munitions 
list on June 1, 1959 and transferred to the licensing jurisdiction of the 
Department of Commerce. This shift has enabled us to concentrate 
more meaningfully on significant aspects of arms control. A reor- 


ganization of the office has also enabled us to reduce two positions for 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 


REFUGEES 


Our refugee and migration work is global in scope and involves im- 
portant political, economic, and intelligence implications. As I indi- 
cated last year, however, we are enabled to a 15 positions this 
fiscal year as Public Law 85-316 comes to an end, and are planning 
a continuing policy nucleus of 8 persons. 


SUMMARY OF 1961 INCREASES 


In summary, SCA requests a net increase of seven positions over 
fiscal year 1960, at an annual rate of $30,110. This includes increases 
of 10 in the Visa Office; 9 in the Passport Office; 3 in the Office of 
the Administrator; and a decrease of 15 positions in the Office of 
Refugee and Migration Affairs. We also request.an increase of $359,- 
624 for miscellaneous expenses. This increase is almost all in the 
three major categories which I have discussed : $170,000 for security 
equipment; $30,000 for travel in connection with consular programs; 
and a total of $144,000 for the higher cost of printing more passports 
and for the increases I mentioned for temporary hire, overtime, and 
equipment in the Passport Office. 
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The total monetary increase we are requesting, therefore, for both 
positions and for miscellaneous expenses appears on the increase- 
decrease statement as $389,734. Against this increase, however, I 
would like to point out that the more realistic budget presentation 
resulting from correctly labeling part-time and overtime employ- 
ment in the Passport Office has allowed a net reduction in salary 
costs of $150,000 for fiscal year 1961 below that which we would have 
had to request under the previous method of submission. This reduc- 
tion is a real one even though, of course, it does not appear on the 
summary sheet. 

In this brief presentation I have confined myself to the highlights 
of Bureau activities and plans, and I have commented principally 
about the increases requested. At this point, I would like to submit 
for the record seven exhibits, one of which is a short functional state- 
ment about the bureau, while the others provide the committee with 
the customary statistical data on our operations, covering 5-year pe- 
riods. I will be very happy to elaborate on any points which you 
would like to have further explained, and I will be pleased to submit 
any further detailed information you may Pas tag I appreciate the 
real interest of this committee in the past in our varied activities, 
and I am grateful for the support which it has given us, and which 
has made so many of our accomplishments possible. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point in the record insert pages 294 
through 301(a) of the justifications, as well as exhibit Nos. 2 and 3. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Increase-decrease stateme nt, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 





Position Annual rate Other 
expenses 
Fiscal year 1969 availability 855 | $5, 247,769 $673, 424 
. ‘ . | 
Adjustments to the base: Office of Refugee and Migration 
2. Saeeates ‘ ; ~ 15 -93, 965 
| | — _ —_ 
Base for 1961 ‘ ot — S4 » 153, 804 | 673, 424 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 | 
Office of the Administrat ~ 3 9 
Passport Office. . B oe » | 39, 920 
Visa Office l 65, 245 7 
Security and Consular Activities : 3509, 624 
Total program increases._..._- : 22 124. O75 359, 624 
Total appropriation estimate, 1961. ‘ 862 277, 879 1, 033, 048 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, under the direction of an 
Administrator, who has the rank and authority equal to an Assistant Secretary, 
provides technical and substantive direction for the security and consular pro- 
grams of the Foreign Service and the related consular work of the Department, 
including such activities as passport services; protection and welfare of American 
citizens and interests abroad; issuance of visas; and third country representa- 
tion of interests of foreign governments. Directs the program related to the 
policies concerning the disclosure of classified military information and the 
international traffic in arms. Directs programs relating to refugee and migra- 
tion legislation enacted by Congress. 
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PASSPORT OFFICE 


This Office administers laws and develops regulations and policy relating to 
nationality and travel documentation of United States citizens and nationals. 
Assists and advises the Foreign Service posts in these fields. 


VISA OFFICE 


This Office discharges responsibilities under the immigration laws and regula- 
tions governing visa issuances to aliens seeking to enter the United States as 
immigrants or nonimmigrants. Assists and advises the work of the Foreign 
Service in these fields. 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL CONSULAR SERVICES 


This Office formulates and coordinates policy respecting the welfare and 
protection of American citizens and interests abroad, including protection serv- 
ices rendered to American ships and seamen in foreign ports. This Office also 
coordinates the representation of the U.S. interest through foreign governments 
and U.S. representation of foreign government interests. 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Develops, coordinates and administers the personnel and physical security 
programs of the Department and the Foreign Service in accordance with the 
provisions of law, Executive Order 10450, Executive Order 10501, other regula- 
tions and directives. Collects, evaluates and disseminates to responsible areas 
of the Department and to other agencies information of a security and intelli- 
gence nature bearing on espionage, subversive activities and violations of in- 
ternal security laws of the United States. Provides security protection for 
foreign dignitaries during their visits to the United States as official guests of 
this Government. Makes security arrangements at international conferences 
in which the United States participates and at which classified information of 
the United States is present. 


OFFICE OF MUNITIONS CONTROL 


This Office develops, coordinates, and implements policy relating to the export 
and import control of arms, ammunition and implements of war, including tech- 
nical data relating to such items. 


OFFICE OF REFUGEE AND MIGRATION AFFAIRS 


Develops, coordinates, and, in consultation with the bureaus concerned, recom 
mends departmental policies and positions on problems concerning refugees, dis- 
placed persons, migrants, stateless persons, and escapees of whatever origin or 
location. Acts as agent of the coordinator for the special immigration program 
(Deputy Administrator, SCA) and directs the staff concerned with that program. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Adjustments to the base 


Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs—Reduction of 15 positions in the 
amount of $93,965. With the termination of the refugee program, under Public 
Law 85-316, the staff in the Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs will be re- 
duced by 13 positions in January 1960, and the remaining 2 positions will be 
liquidated on June 30, 1960. 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 


Office of the Administrator—lIncrease of three positions in the amount of 
$18,910. The Consular Planning and Advisory Staff, attached to the Office of the 
Administrator, is presently engaged in reviewing all consular responsibilities, 
with the view of modernizing operational procedures; introducing more efficient 
work methods; and generally acting as consultants on staffing and physical 
working conditions in all posts in the Foreign Service. This is a continuing pro- 
gram, with this organizational group acting as a focal point, to coordinate with 
specialized offices in the Department of State, having consular and support re- 
sponsibilities, in the overall interest of obtaining greater service to the public. 
The present staff is composed of 1 FSO/CM; 1 FSO-2; 1 FSO-4 and 1 GS-5 and 
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should be augmented by an FSO-3 consular expert; a GS-4 stenographer and a 
GS-3 typist. 

Passport Ofice.—Increase of nine permanent positions in the amount of $39,920, 
To accomplish the processing of an expected caseload of 880,000 applications 
(702,021 actual in 1959 and 786,000 estimated in 1960) it is proposed to increase 
the permanent complement staffing by nine positions, and to use temporary em- 
ployees during the months of December through June, historically the seasonal 
period of expanded workload. Such permanent positions would be used as 
follows: 

Four passport agents, GS-7 ; one each will be assigned to the Boston, New York, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago agencies. 

Five processing personnel to provide for the permanent addition of 1 adjudi- 
eator, GS-7 and 4 GS-4 clerical positions. 

Visa Office —Increase 10 positions in the amount of $65,245. 

Two for Assistance to the field: Presently one FSO-4 is assigned to assist in 
the installation of new visa procedures (Montreal plan) at posts abroad. It is 
proposed to asSign an additional officer of the same level to this work in order to 
accomplish, as quickly as feasible, on a worldwide basis, the procedural change- 
over to the new system. The revised procedures are now being used in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium and The Netherlands and Den- 
mark. During the 1960 fiscal year, the plan will be introduced in France, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Spain, Portugal and the other Scandinavian countries. The 
proposal in 1961 fiscal year envisions the changeover in processing visa requests 
in Italy, Australia, New Zealand, the Near East, Far East and South American 
posts. A GS-5 secretary is needed to support this operation. 

Two for Public Inquiries Branch: This staff should be augmented by the ad- 
dition of an FSO-—5 special assistant and a GS—5 secretary, to assist in handling 
written communications and telephone inquiries involving Public Law 86-863 
matter. It is estimated that this legislation will generate a minimum of 60,000 
cases, worldwide, and the impact domestically will be felt in this Branch, with 
inquiries from interested international organizations and from relatives of 
potential immigrants. 

One for Security and Accreditation Branch: The number of security advisory 
opinions requested of this Branch in the 1959 fiscal year, totaled 6,653 cases, 
representing an increase of 41 percent over the number processed in the 1958 
fiscal year. To handle the workload on a current basis, the staff should be pro- 
vided with an additional officer position at the FSO—5 level. 

Two for East-West Contacts Branch: A GS-12 and a GS-5 are necessary to 
process requests for visas originating under the revitalized East-West exchange 
program. It is anticipated that this program will be greatly expanded in the 
1961 fiscal year and will generate a large volume of advisory opinions to the 
field posts. 

Two for Advisory Opinions Branch: In the 1959 fiscal year, this Branch 
received requests for advisory opinions on visa matters, other than security 
problems, of 1,130 cases, representing an increase in workload of 21 percent 
over the number received in the 1958 fiscal year. The volume of cases involving 
private immigration legislation warrants the full time services of 1 GS-13 
officer to handle this work exclusively and the Branch should have a GS-5 
secretary to support the existing staff. 

One Records Clerk: A GS—5, communications and records clerk should be 
added to the present staff to assist in the maintenance of reeords and statistics 
necessitated by the increased number of advisory opinions rendered. 

Security and eonsular activities ——An increase of $359,624 is required under 
proposed “Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary expenses for fiscal year 1961.” 
The additional funding is needed in the following categories of expected expense: 

01 Personal services: Increase $52,425. The additional costs considered 
necessary are $36,040 in temporary employment, a total of 11.5 man-years, al- 
most all of which is required to provide for seasonal staffing in the Bureau and 
$16.385 needed for overtime and holiday pay, attributed to fluctuating work 
requirements having time implications in processing operations or where assign- 
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ments are imposed under conditions which do not permit the accomplishment 


of work in the regularly scheduled hours of duty. 


02 Travel: Increase $31,850. During the 1961 fiscal year the Bureau plans 
to continue the policy of having representatives at all consular conferences. 
Participation in regional or area meetings has been found to be of great mutual 
benefit to the Department and to the consular officers assigned to field posts. 
The installation of new visa techniques will require the Consular Planning and 
Advisory Staff to visit a number of field offices to evaluate progress made and 
to furnish advice with respect to improvements directed in consular operations. 
Of particular priority is the need for funds to send staff assistance to troubled 
areas or where unusual or emergency developments cause the work load to 
increase in volume or become more complex in processing. Provision is also 
made for the normal shifting of staff in the domestic field offices as well as for 
the required intra-area travel in such offices. Security staff specialists will 
make technical inspection trips to continue the policy of obtaining maximum 
protection for Foreign Service posts. 

06 Printing and reproduction: Increase $35,000. The additional costs pro- 
posed for 1961 fiscal year are justified by the necessity to obtain processing 
forms, passports and printed instructions consistent with increased workloads 
in the Bureau. 

09 Equipment: Increase $238,550. Approximately one-third of the inereased 
equipment needs in 1961 fiscal year are attributed to the necessity of acquiring 
additional equipment to meet the processing demands of a higher passport appli- 
eation workload. Following the procurement policy instituted within the Bureau, 
requests for such equipment are made every second fiscal year, based on the esti- 
mated caseload for the ensuing 2 vears. Over two-thirds of the additional fund- 
ing in equipment is intended to provide classified security devices for the greater 
protection of sensitive areas in the Department and at field posts. 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Increase $600. This amount rep- 
resents additional funds necessary to cover insurance premiums on a higher tem- 
porary employment. 

15 Taxes and assessments: Increase $1,125. This item reflects increased 
costs for social security payments incident to the higher temporary employment. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 


Actual, 1959 E: timate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 








Num-]| Annual |Num] Annual |Nun Annual |Nun Annual 
ber rate | ber rate ber rate ber rate 
UNIT | 

Office of the Administrator __. 36 | $293, 176 | 39 | $351, 564 42 | $370, 474 +3 | +$18, 910 
Passport Office. ae 354 | 1, 847, 000 363 11, 886, 920 372 }1, 926, 840 : + 39, 920 
Visa Office. | 113 698, 138 | 119 735, 660 120 800, 905 | --10 + 65, 245 

Office of Special C onsular Services. | 44 286,105 | 44 285, 895 44 285, 895 |. - 
Office of Security. 3 | 255 |1, 664,899 | 244 11,664,492 | 244 11, 664. 492 | E 
Office of Munitions Control. 25 168, 193 23 156, 773 23 RTE Vie inicdccneenaaines 

Office of Refugee and Migration Af- | | 
NR chs kvaen dione 26 | 173,014] 23| 166,465| 8| 72,500) —15| —93, 965 
ad cmininined . conneineel cciniesieabcaanaa 
Total, Bureau of Security and | | | 

Consular Affairs -<----| 853 |5, 130, 525 855 |'5,247,769 862 (5, 277, 879 +7 +30, 110 





1 Adjustments in the fiscal year 1960 estimates reflect the following revisions in staffing, from the proposals 
camagaam in the budget for the 1960 fiscal year, necessitated by a Bureau reorganization, which provided 
lor— 

(a) Establishment of a Consular Planning and Advisory Staff in the Office of the Administrator; 

(6) An increase in the Visa Office to cover unanticipated work responsibilities; 

(c) Transfer of Passport Office positions to Domestic Miscellaneous personal services: 

(d) Reductions in staffing assignments in the Security Office and in the Office of Munitions Control 
to accomplish necessary organizational changes, because of revised processing methods. 
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Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 








| | 
Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| } decrease (—) 





Object classification 


| | 
| | | } 

| Man- Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount 

| years | years years years | 





01 Personal services: | 
Part-time employment ; 0. $8, 347 1.0 $12, 365 1.0 $12, 365 
l 


Temporary employment 107,569} 35.2 149, 964| 46. 7] 86, 004|-+11. 5} +$36, 040 
Overtime and holiday pay kl 31, 178 : 23, 050 39, 435) - - | + 16, 385 


Nightwork differential _- 6§23 670) _- 670 7 
Total personal services .| 23.4 147,717; 36.2 186,049} 47.7 238, 474'+-11. 5) +52, 425 
02 Travel. -. sgn rg 190, 428 200, 664 232, 514 | +31, 850 


03 Transportation of effects 


13, 000 13, OO 
06 Printing and reproduction 





245, 885 280, 885 | +35, 000 
07 Other contractual services : i i 641 715 +-74 
07a Services performed by other 
agencies . : 1, 100 110 a 
08 Supplies and materials - - &, 765 8 





09 Equipment 314, 461 12, 000 250), 55 +238, 55 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 


tions ‘ . sien 8S 1, 485 


2, O85 +61) 
15 Taxes and assessments------ 133 3, 835 1, 96 +1, 125 


Total nonsalary obligations 375 794, 574 +-307, 199 


Grand total obligations 23. 4 901,086; 36 





bas a 2 673, 424 47.7) 1,033, 043)-+-11. & +-359, 624 
1 Reflects an increase of $67,125 in fiscal year 1960, over the estimate in the f year 19 yudget, to cover 
the cost of tempor annual rate positions transferred to the domestic 1 ellaneous accounts, offset by 





8 reduction in the unt required for overtime 


Consular fees collects ] Fiscal years 1955 59. (a? / estimate fi c 1] jear 1960 


I Fi ye ( ear | Fisc ul I iKsti ite, 
1955 195 1957 1958 1959 1950 

Passports issued and renewed 
In United States_- a3, 569,613 | $4,170,460 | $4, 0M, 53 oA, 852, 744 | $5, 119, 527 $5, 700. 000 
A broad 518, 978 545. 504 8, B42 14 ; 7 s 794, 140 
Visas. 5, 852, 721 6, 744, 161 6,977, 511 7, 355, 6, 39 1 7, 000. 000 
Munitions control. ; 38, 50 74, 35 “ 9,7 122, 7 118, 620 
Others !___- 354, 973 383, 123 $25, 28 | {5 5, 400 
eS ee 10, 364, 784 11, 919, 598 12, 142, 728 3, 4490, 931 18. 333 14, 1469, 180 
! Others includes notarial services, serv s to shipping and ) ar ser 3. 


Visa statistics—Fiscal years 











i | | 
| | ist half J 
I | F il | | } 
year 19 ear 195¢ t ; 1Y58 ” 
| Fi 
ur 1960 
11eTa 
Quot | 81,097 86,449 | 97,684 | 105,474] 94 48,037] 52,733 
Nonquota |} 131,835 161,807 | 151, 2s¢ 127,113 104, 521 53, 824 62, 591 
Special legislation 4 | 32,009 84, 151 68, 442 27, 337 25, 608 12, 144 | 9. 159 
Total i ed . 244, S71 332, 407 317,412 20, 24 224. 033 114,005 124, 483 
Total refused 10. 07 21 QR 15. 152 
i 1 ‘ > i 
Total iss 1ed } 445,038 496, O87 589, 187 612, 824 495, O79 298, 202 332, 053 
Total refused 24, 782 11, 552 | 19, 192 
Gr i tot \ 1e 
ré lat d, na re 
fused 689, 909 S28, 494 906, 599 872, 748 884, S66 445, 437 490, 880 
} 
1 Includes nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, and pursuant 
to the acts of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316), as led, Sept. 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892), and Sept. 
22, 1959 (Public I 





# Includes revalidati 
3 Refusal figures available for fiscal year 1959 and subsequent] 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN VISA OFFICE 


Mr. Roonry. How many positions do you have now ? 

Mr. Hanes. In the Visa Office ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, 

Mr. Hanes. 119 positions in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear, then, that you did not drop any as 
a result of the drop in the workload in the Visa Office ? 

Mr. Hanes. From which year, sir 

Mr. Rooney. From 1956, 

Mr. Hanes. The - is larger than it was last year. In 1959 we 
had 113 positions. I do not have the earlier figures but generally 
speaking the Visa Office was cut back considerably, as I recall, about 
1957 and has been going back up since that time. 

Mr. Roonry. That was the end of a special program, was it not? 

Mr. Hanes. It was the end of one particular group of special legis- 
lation, 

Mr. Roonry. We thought we were cutting back and now you are 
going into a new program and want more people ? 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 86-363 


Mr. Hanes. The additional people we are asking for Public Law 
86-363 is quite small, I think two positions. Basically the reason for 
our requested increases is that with the type of visa service we are 
trying to give to our posts, with the increases in workload and the 
complexity of the visa laws we simply do not have enough people to 
service the posts in the way we wren 1 like to in the w: ay of advisory 
opinions and so on. We always have a tremendous amount of cor- 
respo! dence, of course, with reoard to both visas and especially with 
regard to special legislation such as Public Law 86-363, but the cor- 
respondence is large in any event. This is another area where if we 
have sufficient people we cut down work and if we do not we make 
work because one letter calls for another letter and so forth. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 
Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record ex 


<hibits 
Nos. 4 through 7, inclusive. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Roonry. What would you want these 3 people for at a cost of 
$18,910? Is that the full annual rate, $18,910? That is in your 
office. 

Mr. Hanes. The 3 people in my own office are one more officer 
serving under Mr. Welch’s direction, and 2 clerks, one for the new 
officer and one for Messrs. Welch, Hilton, and Chase. That is the 
new unit we spoke about last year that we set up generally to im- 
prove consular service and specifically to introduce the new visa pro- 
gram throughout the world. 

It is placed in my office r: ather than in the Visa Office because the 
work is broader than just visa work; it is the general improvement 
of our consular activity abroad, but so far most of the work has been 
in connection with the introduction of the new visa system. 


FOUR ADDITIONAL PASSPORT AGENTS REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. At page 297, what about this request for 4 passport 
agents, GS-7, Miss Kmight ? 

Miss Knieur. Four? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Miss KniGur. They are the agents who would be assigned to Bos- 
ton, New York, Los Angeles, and Chic ‘ago. 

Mr. Roonry. I read that. What will ‘they do? 

Miss Knicur. They are necessary to take care of the workload. 
They would take applications at the counter, adjudicate applications 
and assist in the issuance of passports. 


OVERESTIMATION OF PASSPORT WORKLOAD, 1959 AND 1960 


Mr. Rooney. You are not so good at gaging your estimated num- 
ber of passports, are you? How many “did you estimate last year 
for fiscal 1959 ? 

Miss Knicur. I do not have those figures. Perhaps Mr. Hanes 
has them. 

Mr. Roonny. These are your figures, 752,000 ? 

Miss Knicur. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How many actual applications did you have ? 

Miss Knicur. 702,021 actual applications. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you estimate for fiscal 1960 in last 
year’s presentation ? 

Miss Knieut. 865,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you now estimate for 1960? 

Miss Knicur. 786,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, your estimates were overstated by 

79,000 or approximately 10 pereent of your workload ? 

Miss Knicut. Yes, I would imagine that is true because this was 
done some 18 months in advance and we refigured those estimates 
later on. We were expecting a 15 percent increase and we actually 
received a 12 percent increase. 
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Mr. Rooney. Did you drop anybody from the payroll when you 
found out your estimates were off by 10 percent ? 

Miss Knieut. We did not drop anybody. We did not take on as 
many people as we expected. 

Mr. Hanes. As I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, our base this year 
does show up as a good deal lesser number of persons than we 
estimated last year. That reflects, among other things, our constantly 
changing estimates as there is a fluctuation in passport issuance. 


FIVE ADDITIONAL PROCESSING PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. What is this request for 5 processing personnel to 
provide for the permanent addition of 1 adjudicator GS-7 and 4 
GS-4 clerical positions? 

Mr. Hanes. Those are positions for Washington, sir. They are 
not for the field agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not hear you. I am addressing my questions 
to Miss Knight. What was it you said, please? 

Mr. Hanes. I said those are positions for Washington rather than 
the field agencies. 

OVERTIME 


Mr. Rooney. How much did you spend in the last year on over- 
time ¢ 
Mr. Hanes. $11,892. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. And how much did you spend in the last year on 
temporary employees ? 

Mr. Hangs. $101,520. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you have in this budget for temporary 
employees / 

Mr. Hanes. For 1961, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hangs. $177,980. 

Mr. Roonry. As compared with $101,520, right ? 

Mr. Hanes. For 1959, yes, sir. For the current fiscal year it is in 


me 


between those two figures, $142,273. 
TRAVEL FOR PASSPORT OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. How much is in here for travel for the Passport 
Office ? 

Mr. Hanes. For 1961, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hanes. $30,000, which is precisely the same amount as we 
have scheduled for fiscal year 1960, and is about. $12,000 less than the 
amount actually spent in 1959. 


Mr. Roonry. And how much was spent for this purpose in 1953? 
Do you have that ? 


Mr. Hanes. I do not have that, sir, Iam sorry. 


53413-—60 32 
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TRIP OF PASSPORT DIRECTOR TO NEW YORK 


Mr. Roonry. Miss Knight, you made a trip to New York last year 
in the month of May. You appeared on a “Monitor” program, one 
of the radio programs? 

Miss Knicur. I do not remember. I appeared on a good many 
programs last year. 

Mr. Rooney. This was the one in the middle of May. And you 
also attended a meeting at the Merchant Marine Institute? 

Miss Knient. Yes. 

PURPOSE OF TRIP 


Mr. Roonry. What was the purpose of your going there, Miss 
Knight? 

Miss Knieut. The purpose of which one, the Merchant Marine 
Institute? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Miss Knicenrt. I did not go tothe Institute. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you go? 

Miss Knianr. I believe I was talking to some of the shipping people 
down at 45 Broadway, and I do not know exactly whose office it was 
but a number of the-representatives of the shipping lines were there 
and we were discussing the increase in the Passport Office workload 
and plans for the future. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you discussing legislation which would make 
the Passport Office separate from the State Department? 

Miss Knicut. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not discuss anything like that there ? 

Miss Kntent. We discussed legislation but not separation from the 
State Department. 

Mr. Roonry. What legislation did you discuss ? 

Miss Knicur. I was asked questions about various bills. 

Mr. Rooney. Who called this meeting ? 

Miss Knicurt. I believe it was Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean Mr. O’Connell ? 

Miss Knicurt. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Of the American Export Lines? 

Miss Knicur. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. He called the meeting ? 

Miss Knicur. Yes, I think he got the people together. 

Mr. Rooney. At whose request ? 

Miss Knicur. I do not know that it was anybody’s request, it was 
just one of those things that they asked when I got up to New York 
if I would come brief them on the general situation of legislation, 
the workload, and future plans. 

Mr. Rooney. They asked you? You ad not arrange it ? 

Miss Knicur. I did not arrange it. I do not even have a list of the 
people who were hare! They were very nice, very interested in our 
plans for the future. 

Mr. Rooney. What plans for the future did you discuss with them! 

Miss Knicur. We talked about moving in the New State Depart- 
ment Building, about having additional equipme nt in the field agen- 
cies, about the decentralization program, of the Passport Office, which 
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I had been planning for some time. They felt we were doing a good 
job and getting passports out promptly. 

Mr. Roonry. How many were at this meeting ? 

Miss Knicur. I believe there were 6 or 7 gentlemen there. 

Mr. Rooney. Six or seven ? 

Miss Knieunt. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you gotothe American Express Co. too? 

Miss Knicur. I visited Mr. Reed at the American Express Co., yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What was your purpose there ? 

Miss Knicnr. A courtesy cail. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you recall on that weekend how much time you 
spent at the passport agency in New York? 

Miss Kntcut. No, I do not recall that. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you go there? 

Miss Knieut. Oh, yes, I would have gone there. I just do not re- 
call how much time I spent there. 

Mr. Rooney. What transpired at the passport agency, if anything? 

Miss Knicut. I always sit down and talk problems over with Mr. 
Callahan, talk to the staff, usually get the staff in in groups of 4 or 
5 so that I do not deplete the counter. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you-do that on'this trip ? 

Miss Knicut. I do not remember, sir. That is back last May. I 
have been up to New York several times in the course of the year. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall how much it cost the Government for 
you to go up there last May ? 

Miss Knicur, I would have to look up that trip. Sometimes I pay 
my way and sometimes I drive up and sometimes the Government 
pays it. 

Mr. Rooney. Would this refresh your recollection (handing docu- 
ment. to Miss Knight) ? 

Miss Kniewtr. This is‘a‘regular Government travel voucher. I do 
not see the date on it, though. Yes, May 15. 

Mr. Roonty. How much did that trip cost? 

Miss Kniout. A total of $66 20. 

Mr. Rooney. The transportation ? 

Miss Knicnrt. Transportation is $29.12. 

Mr. Rooney. That is $95.32. Anything else? 

Miss Knicnr. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Roonty. May I have those sheets back, please. 

What is Thortel’s? 

Miss Knicut. Thortel’s are the manufacturers of Fiberglas 
draperies. 

Mr. Roonry. What were you doing there? 

Miss Knicut. I was getting samples of Fiberglas draperies to give 
the Rockefeller Center management, who bought the draperies for 
the Passport Office in New York and donated them to us. They put 
them up in the passport area, They asked me to select whatever 
draperies I wanted. 


HOMOSEXUALS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Office of Security, Mr. Hanes, how 
many homosexuals did you turn up in the last year? 
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Mr. Hanes. In the Department and in the Foreign Service, that is 
those on duty, 18. 

Mr. Rooney. What were their grades? 

Mr. Hanes. One Foreign Service officer, class 4; one Foreign Serv- 
ice officer class 5: one Foreign Service Officer class 6: one F oreign 
Service Officer class 8; one Foreign Service Reserve officer class 6: 
one Foreign Service staff officer class 9; three Foreign Service staff 
officers class 11; two Foreign Service staff officers class 12; two Foreign 
Service staff officers class 13; and five general schedule pe rsonnel, 2 
GS-8s, 1 GS-5, 1 GS-9, and 1 educational exc hange service appointee. 

Mr. Rooney. Sesaiisiea? What do you mean by that? <A student? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir. This is somebody sent abroad under the edu- 

cational exchange service. 

Mr. Rooney. From the United States? 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, sir. For purposes of this type of computation 
although the individual is not a departmental employee we include 
him within the total. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did that party come from? 

Mr. Hanes. I do not know where he came from, sir. I am sorry. 
You mean where his home is? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, and what school he comes from. 

Mr. Hangs. I do not have that information. 

Mr. Rooney. How long was this FSO-4 on the payroll ? 

Mr. Hanes. 13 years, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the FSO-5 

Mr. Hanes. 9 years. 

Mr. Rooney. How does this number of homosexuals compare with 
last year’s number ? 

Mr. Hanes. It is lower, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you have last year? 

Mr. Hanes. If my recollection is correct it was 20-some. I am 
sorry I do not have the exact number. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert it at this point in the record. 

Mr. Hanes. All right, sir. 

(The information follows:) 

In fiscal year 1958 there were 22 known homosexuals in the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. Your exchangee, where did he or she turn up? 

Mr. Hanes. I believe that was turned oP, in Europe, sir. On the ex- 
changee I have very little information. I did not bother to look it 
up in 1detail. Ishall be glad to give you that for the record if you like. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is it that we have the amount of money col- 
lected from people evacuated 4 

Mr. Hanes. You mean the return of seamen ? 

Mr. Roonry. No. Iam thinking particularly of Suez and the people 
taken out at Government expense at the time. 

Mr. Hanes. I do not have that. That is not in my budget. 

Mr. Roonry. No. I know where it is. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. You have an item of $250,550 for equipment. 
Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. How much of that would be for the Passport Office? 
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Mr. Hanes. $69,050, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Has that equipment yet been invented ? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir. Every bit 1s equipment we presently have 
in operation. This is merely for more of it. 

Mr. Roonry. By the way, did they ever finally invent that equip- 
ment we appropriated a stupendous amount of money for some years 
back ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. Al] the equipment, sir, that we asked money for several 
years ago we have purchased. The most expensive items were the so- 
called special typewriters. We presently have 44 in use, and very 
successfully in use. This year’s request is for 11 additional of those 
machines. That is the major part of the $69,050. That item alone 
is $51,700. In addition we are planning to put in combination electric 
seal and legend machines, each of which will take the place of two 
old—and I do mean quite old—machines, one of which has been doing 
the sea] operation and one the legend operation for many years. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb. 


SECURITY OF VISITING DIGNITARIES 


Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Hanes, do you have responsibility for the securi- 
ty of visitors from foreign countries when they travel in our country ? 

Mr. Hanes. High level visitors, yes, sir. We do not, for instance, 
protect an ordinary exchange student, but if you are referring to 
chiefs of states and visitors of that sort, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. During this past year did you have some responsi- 
bility in connection with the Khrushchev visit ? 

Mr. Hangs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. And Mikoyan’s visit ? 

Mr. Hanes. The Khrushchev and Mikoyan visits we did. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You pay from your budget for the personne] that 

go along with these visitors, is that right? 

o Mr. Hanes. To the extent of the base pay of the security officers 
that go along with them. yes, sir, those are part of my Security Office. 
Extraordinary expenses that come about as the result of a visit like 
that do not come out of my office. When I say extraordinary expenses, 
I mean overtime and travel which does not come out of my office but 
the base pay of the personnel, yes. That is the Security Office per- 
sonnel. As you understand, I am sure, the vast majority of the peo- 
ple who do this protective work are local police. We ordinarily 
have one, or maybe in the case of a very difficult situation we have 
4or 5 or 6 people, but it is a small number. 

Mr. Lirscomp. T notice in your budget over the past 3 years your 
requests and estimates have been almost the same and yet these visits 
have increased, so evidently you are able to take on these additional 
activities within your budget ? 

Mr. Hanes. If you will look at exhibit No. 5 at the end of my state- 
ment, in essence what you say is correct, because you are speaking 
of the Security Office as a whole. If you will look at the bottom of 
that page under the solid line you will see we have given you from 
1955 through fiscal year 1959 and the first half of 1960 on a man-year 
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basis the increase there has been in the man-years devoted to this kind 
of work. In 1955, for instance, it was 11 man-years. In 1958 it was 
12 man-years, reflecting an extremely small rise. Then in 1959 there 
was a rather dramatic rise to 19 man-years, and already in 1960 it is 
running at the rate of 22 man-years. Those are rather large in- 
creases in this small unit that works on this particular kind of thing. 

Mr. Lrescomn. Is it possible to give a figure on the amount of money 
spent by your Bureau on these visits of these dignit: aries ? 

Mr. Hanes. Well, the closest I suppose I could give you would be 
to take the man-years indicated here and multiply it by the average 
salary, which would run about $8,000 or $9,000. Say as a rough 
figure the average salary is $8,500, multiplying the man-years by that 
figure would: give as close a figure as I can give from my Bureau. 
Again, I do not handle the extraordinary expenses that go into it, 
You would have a good deal of overtime resulting from this work 
but in the past this has mostly been uncompensated overtime and the 
cost to our Bureau is in wear and tear on our manpower rather than 
in monetary terms. 


SECURITY OF AMERICAN DIGNITARIES TRAVELING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Laescomn. I understand during the Khrushchev visit the se- 
curity problems were great and were well handled. I heard that from 
the Los Angeles Police Department. 

Does your Bureau have any responsibility pertaining to American 
dignitaries traveling in foreign countries ? 

Mr. Hanes. Only the Secretary of State, sir, when the Se iTV 
travels, and very occasionally, if there were a reason, for the Tides 
Secretary. But we have an officer who travels with the Shinada of 
State, and that is our only responsibility. 

Mr. Liescoms. If an American dignitary is traveling in a foreign 
country, do you have the officer report back any situation that might 
occur that would jeopardize his visit to that country ? 

Mr. HANEs. The simple answer is SV as,” We do have rerional se- 
curity supervisors throughout the world, and then we have security 
officers at all posts. In many eases the security officer is a Foreign 
Service officer who has that in addition to his other functions. In the 
larger posts we have a trained security officer. One of the assign- 
ments of such officers is to report any matter of a security nature, and 
that would include any possible danger to any traveling American 
dignitary. 

Mr. Lirscome. If you get information from a country of that nature 

it comes to you and you put it out to the interested agencies here ? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes. Let me emphasize the people we have on this 
function work in the closest type of relationship with the Secret 
Service and the Central Intelligence Agency. 


PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. Larscome. In the recent situation in Uruguay, was your office 
informed of any threats of activities such as riots or disturbances? 

Mr. Hanes. Are you speaking of Uruguay in connection with the 
President’s impending visit ? 

Mr. Lipscomps. Yes. 
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Mr. Hanes. Yes. We have received reports from four South 
American countries, Uruguay being one, that there was a possibility 
of riots and disturbances in connection with the President's visit. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Did you report to anyone on the situation in Uru- 
guay ? 

Mr. Hanes. That information, of course, was promptly turned over 
tothe Secret Service. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know anything about the situation regarding 
Mr. Rubottom’s telegram to the Governor of California regarding 
what might occur in U ruguay ? 

Mr. Hanes. Nothing whatsoever, sir. 


FUNCTION OF SECURITY OFFICE IN EVALUATING REPORTS RECEIVED FROM 
FOREIGN NATIONS 


Mr. Liescoms. Would it be usual for Mr. Rubottom or that Bureau 
to contact your office for information if they had some hearsay evi- 
dence or someone from that country informed them of such a situa- 
tion? Would that usually come to you? 

Mr. Hanes. If you are speaking of preparations for the President’s 
trip, the coordinating area of the Department of State for that trip 
has been Mr. Rubottom’s area, the Bureau of Inter-American <A ffairs. 
Our security officers have naturally been making available to the work- 
ing group any information that has been received, the working group, 
of course, including persons in Mr. Rubottom’s area. So as a matter 
of course that information would be available to Mr. Rubottom’s area. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am trying to find out if it are be usual for Mr. 
Rubottom’s agency to ¢ ontact the Security Office before he sent a wire 
informing the Governor of the State of California what the situation 
was in Uruguay. 

Mr. Hanes. Well, I do not believe I can give a general answer to 
that, sir. If it involved a matter of security information, that infor- 
mation Mr. Rubottom would have as a matter of course not only from 
our Bureau but from the Central Intelligence Agency and any other 
source that might have information concerning it. I do not know 
how to answer your question because as a matter of course he would 
have any information we could give him. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would it not seem to be good policy that an Assistant 
Secretary of State, when he desired to find out if security information 
was indicated, would come to his own Security Bureau to get some in- 
formation or to attach validity to a report he had heard from a foreign 
country ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. Well, sir, Mr, Rubottom has the primary responsibility 
within the State Department for the Latin American area and I do 

not know that I could give you more of an answer than that. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then as I understand it now it is not the usual pro- 
cedure for the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, or Under Secretary, 
when they have some information that they gather either by hearsay 
or directly from the Embassy or consulate in a particular country, to 
come to the Security Office to see whether that information is factual ? 

Mr. Hanes. To give you a proper answer to that, sir, I would have 
to describe briefly how our system of collection and collation of ma- 
terial works. 
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Normally speaking, with regard to any foreign country, there are a 
number of sources of information. Let us take the sources of in- 
formation that the Secretary would have available. One of these 
sources are the reports from our regular diplomatic and consular 
personnel. Those reports come in in the first instance through the 
Regional Bureau which is responsible for putting them together in 
an understandable form, although we and others get copies of them. 
Some reports may come in through the security channel. We are, 
therefore, responsible for disseminating them and getting them intoa 
readable form. Some may come in through other intelligence agen- 
cies. The intelligence area of the Department is responsible in that 
case for putting together into an understandable and comprehensive 
whole any such information. 

With regard to the situation in a given area the Secretary would 
look to the Regional Bureau—in the case of Latin America, the 
Latin Americ: i ; being the area that should put 
together the information that there is, all of which information con- 
stantly flows into the Regional Bureau. It is not a question of their 
having to request it. Anything that my office or the intelligence area 
gets concerning Latin America would go to the Regional Bureau, 
and it is the responsibility of the Assistant Secretar y for the Regional 
Bureau to be informed and keep the Secretary informed on the sum 
of all of these things that make up intelligence and political informa- 
tion concerning any country in that area. 

Does that answer your question in that connection ? 

Mr. Lrescoms. I would like to say that in view of what has hap- 
pened in the past few days in respect to the situation in Uruguay, 
I think it would be advisable that the Department of State reevaluate 
the method in which they obtain information and put it together be- 
fore they send wires into a particular state which interfere with in- 
ternal state business. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have any security people down there ex- 
cept, perhaps, a regional security man? 

Mr. Hanes. No, sir; a regional security man; that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And a report such as the one in the case of Uruguay 
would come directly from the Ambassador; would it not ? 

Mr. Hanes. As I recall, the reports—most of the reports T have 
seen—have come either from the Ambassador or from other agencies 
of the Government. 

Mr. Crockett. Certainly, the report would come out over the sig- 

nature of the Ambassador, and it would be an evaluated report before 
it came in. 

Mr. Roonry. It comes to the Ambassador and goes to the Depart- 
ment and other regional areas involved, and you get a copy of it; is 
that right? 

Mr. Hanes. Usually. 

Mr. Roonry. That is about it; is it not? 

Mr. Hanes. Generally speaking, that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. So, in this discussion you really have nothing to do 
with it? 

Mr. Hanes. No, sir; I do not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hanes. Thank you, sir. 
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Monpay, Frsruary 22, 1960. 


Assistant SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


LANE DWINELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Roonry. We shall conclude this morning with consideration of 
the item entitled “Assistant Secretary for Administration.” 

This is a request in the amount of $251,774, the same amount as for 
the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


The details begin at page 302 of the justifications, which we shall 
insert, together with pages 303, 304, 305, and 306 at this point in the 
record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Fiscal year 1960 availability, base for 1961, and estimate for 1961: 


Ce de eae oa aes ced aioe aaa 25 
ren weit cin: 
In a I esi area ceasing sedan asta sn weep Oc 21, 090 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


Under the general direction of the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administration establishes and pro- 
mulgates the organizational structure and assignment of functions in the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service; administers the Department’s personnel, 
and foreign buildings programs; directs and provides procurement, communica- 
tion, transportation, fiscal, and other administrative services ; directs the devel- 
opment of administrative management controls and prescribes rules and regula- 
tions necessary for effective administration of the Department and the Foreign 
Service. 

Organizationally, the Assistant Secretary for Administration directs the opera- 
tions of these offices: Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations, and Foreign Buildings Operations. 

The Special Projects Staff includes the Management Staff which assists in 
the solution of managerial, operational, and organizational problems at the 
Departmental and interdepartmental level, and the Joint Advisory Group on 
Financial Management which was established in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Budget, the General Accounting Office, and the Treasury Department, as 
part of the Government-wide program for improving financial management in 
all executive departments and agencies. 


JUSTIFICATION 


During fiscal year 1959, a financial management improvement program was 
established in the Department of State. General guidelines for agency finan- 
eial management programs are prescribed in Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 
No. 57-5, issued pursuant to the provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921: the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950: Public Law 863, 84th 
Congress; and related instructions of the President. 

Sponsorship and leadership for the financial management improvement project 
was vested in the Assistant Secretary for Administration. Members of the 
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Special Projects Staff in the Office of the Assistant Secretary, and others engaged 
in the budget and financial work of the Department, were represented on the 
working group which laid the foundation for the program. However, in order 
to carry the program forward at the desired speed, it was necessary to author. 
ize six additional positions within the departmental allowance for fiscal year 
1960. Two positions on the Special Projects Staff were already engaged in this 
work, which will continue in fiscal year 1961. 
No increases are requested for fiscal year 1961. 


Permanent staff by organi zational unit 
Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (— 
Num-|} Annual |Num-!) Annual |Num Annual |Nun Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rat ber rate 
NIT 
Office of Ass stant Secretar 7 | $79,415 5 | $52, 455 
Special Projects Staff * 10 94, 241 lt 159, OS4 t 1, OS4 
Administrati e office | 4 19, 145 4 19.145 1 45 
Total, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration ‘ 21 192, S01 25 230, 684 25 230), 684 
1 Reflects a deere one position in f il year H0 from the est it t fisc ‘ 1960 t 
2 Reflect s transier of the Financial Inter Audit Sta ! tio i &4 to the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance Six posit 1 $64,47 ere authorized in fiseal 
year 1960 within th lepartmental allowance to pr vdclit il staff for the f il inagement 
improvement program. These additional positions were not reflected in the fiscal year 1960 budget pre- 
sented to Congres 
Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object clas 
Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
creas 
Object Classification | . 77 ‘s a 
Man-}| Amount | Man-| Amount | Mar Amount | Man-!| Amount 
years years years years 
01 Personal service 
Part-time employment .| 0.4 $6, 430 0.4 | $6, 430 0.4 $4, 4 
)vertime and holiday pay 29 at 20) 
Total personal services 0.4 6, 726 04 6, 72 4 6, 72¢ 
2 Travel 11. OOF 14. 209 ; 
] laxes and as 15 
Total m t 221 4 : 
(rand tal 7, 947 2 en 4 


Mr. Rooney. Do you havea general statement, Governor ? 

Mr. Dwinetu. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roongry. What do you have to say with regard to this request ! 

Mr. Dwrvnetx. As you know, . cone been customary, because of 
the wide range of activities under » Bureau of Ac Iminist ration, for 
each Deputy Assistant Secretary, the it is, the Deputy for Budget and 


Finance, the Deputy for Operations and the Deputy for Personnel, 
as well as the Director of the Foreign Buildings ¢ fic e, to each appear 
as a principal witness. 
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COWAN REPORT ON FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Rooney. Governor, this might be a good place to discuss with 
the subcomunittee the results of the so-called Cowan report. 

Mr. Dwine tt. If it is agreeable to the committee and to the chair- 
man, I would like to read this statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Governor, you may proceed. 

Mr. Dwinetu. The committee has asked for an evaluation of the 
Cowan study on the capability of the Foreign Service Institute in 
the language training field. I am pleased to discuss the findings and 
related matters with the committee. 

Last year the House Appropriations Committee reported that dur- 
ing the hearings on the Department’s budget request “instances were 
also uncovere d where the cost of teac hing certain languages to em- 
ployees appeared excessive.” In addition, the committee directed the 
Department “to ascertain if these languages cannot be more ably and 
more economically taught in existing reputable educational institu- 
tions.” 

In my view, the committee and the Department have a common in- 
terest in this important matter. We both want a cman program 
adequate for the needs of the Foreign Service, and we want that pro- 
gram at the least cost to the taxpayer. 

So, the Department did not take lightly the committee’s criticism. 
In fact, we believe we have made a conscientious, honest effort to com- 
ply with the committee’s instruction. 

First, the Foreign Service Institute was directed to make an anal- 
ysis of its language training costs. Further, it was directed to deter- 
mine what the cost would be for Foreign Service language training 
in the Washington area universities and commercial s hools, and in 
other reputable educational institutions within a radius of several 
hundred miles. 

I will refer to the separate FSI cost survey since the Cowan panel 
received copies of the FSI survey when it undertook its independent 
study of the capability of FSI in the language training field. 

I am sure the committee will be able to get all the details of the 
FSI cost survey from subsequent witnesses who will appear on behalf 
of FSI’s budget request. 

Soon after the FSI cost review was completed the Department’s 
Financial Internal Audit staff was directed to examine the FSI 
report. The Chief of the Financial Internal Audit group reported 
that after an independent check he found the FSI study to be accu- 
rate. 

In making the cost survey, the Foreign Service Institute corre- 
sponded with three universities in the Washington area—George 
Washington University, Georgetown University, and American Uni- 
versity; six universities outside the Metropolitan Washington area— 
the University of Indiana, Cornell University, Yale University, 
Syracuse University, University of Chicago, and the U niversity of 
Michigan: and three commercial language training schools in the 
Washington area-—-VOX Institute, Sanz, and Berlitz. Copies of the 
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correspondence have been made available to the committee. In addi- 
tion, officers of FSI visited and made personal contact with all of 
the heretofore mentioned schools. 

FSI also had the assistance of the Office of Finance in developing 
its own cost figures. 

The FSI report has been made available to the committee. It 
shows that in every instance the per section hour cost at FSI is lower 
than the quotations from the commercial] language schools and uni- 
versities contacted. 

Then the Department took an additional step. We asked a panel 
of eminent language educators to review all aspects of the Foreign 
Service Institute’s language training program. We wanted an in- 
dependent evaluation, with partic ular respect to the quality of FSI 
training. 

We were seeking an authoritative and objective appraisal, and 
that is what we believe we received in the Cowan report. 

I would like to say a word about the men who comprised the panel 
for the independent study. All are nationally known linguists and 
educators. They are familiar with training programs in universities, 
commercial language schools, and in government. In our opinion 
these men had no prejudice in favor of FSI; as a matter of fact some 
of them represented institutions which could possibly benefit from 
a change in policy which would contract out all or part of the lan- 
guage training now performed at FSI. The chairman was Dr. J. 

filton Cowan, director of the division of modern languages at Cor- 
nell University. He was joined by Dr. Henry Grattan “Doyle, former 
dean of Columbian College, George Washington University, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National "Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations; Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, vice president and 
director of the language schools, Middlebury College; and Dr. W. 
Freeman Twaddell, professor of linguistics at Brown U niversity and 
past president of the Linguistic Society of America. I have with me 
more detailed biographic sketches from “Who’s Who” if the Com- 
mittee would like to have them. 

I do not think it would have been possible to assemble a more 
competent panel of experts on language training. 

On November 30 the Department asked Dr. Cowan if he would 
undertake to assemble and head a panel of linguistic experts to which 
I have referred. Dr. Cowan accepted the assignment. The exchange 
of correspondence between the Department and Dr. Cowan is available 
to the committee if you want it. The record of these hearings now 
includes the information concerning the cost of the Cowan report and 
the time spent on it. 

In its study, the Cowan panel, already familiar with FSI through 
professional “cireles and prior knowledge of its training program, 
conferred with officers of the Department and the administration of 
FSI. Its members also visited classes in practically all of the lan- 
guages offered at FSI, discussed the teaching problems with the lin- 
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guists and tutors and talked with the student trainees. They ex- 
amined the teaching and training material prepared at FSI and ob- 
served the ex: uminat ion techniques and audio-visual facilities, 

The panel, in addition to concluding that the Department’s lan- 
guage training needs cannot be met more economically or effectively 
by nongovernmental facilities, said that it saw no evidence that the 
“teaching of certain languages” could be accomplished more eco- 
nomically outside the FSI without a loss of quality in the instruction 
and cautioned against any fragmentation of the program. 

The educators made a number of snmibesionl for improvement. 
They reported that they felt there should be more outside prepara- 
tion on the part of the manne for the time spent in class. They 
said that they would like to see experimentation wrt the reduction 
of the number of classroom hours, giving more time for supervised 
study and work with recorded materials in the language laboratory, 
and they added that on the basis of their observations, better utiliza- 
tion could be made of the time of the linguists, indicating their feel- 
ing that linguists were “too much involved in administration. 

The panel touched on the assignments problem, pointing out that a 
lack of stabilization in course starting times reduced the effectiveness 
of instruction and increased costs, and urging that the Department 
“must at all times work toward an assignment policy geared to the 
training activities.” Mr. Brown, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel, will be prepared at the appropriate time in these hearings 
to discuss the assignment of Foreign Service personnel to FST and 
to the field after training. 

I should like to reiterate that the purpose of this statement is to 
make clear that the Department did comply with the committee’ man- 
date resulting from last year’s appropriation hearings. 

Of course there is an alternative to language training at the FSI. 
The Department could farm out language training to other institu- 
tions in Washington and elsewhere, but on the basis of the two re- 
ports on hand, we do not believe that this would result in either a re- 
duction in cost or in better language training to meet the needs of 
the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Governor. 


BASIS FOR FSI SECONDARY COSTS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, in this FSI report made available 
to the committee, does it show how they figured their secondary cost 
at FSI? In other words, what they used as a basis? 

Mr. Dwixexu. Mr. Lipscomb, the report which you have is a sum- 
mary only of the cost figures which were developed, but we can fur- 
nish you complete work sheets showing the breakdown. 

In general, I might say the method followed was to break down 
the FSI into the types of training, as there are three schools: There 
is the school of language, the school of foreign service which gives the 
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Foreign Service Bureau training, and then there is the senior officer 
training program. 

Mr. Lipscome. Does the report show how you determined your 
costs and what you included in your bre akdown ? 

Mr. Dwrinett. I think, Mr. Lipsco mb, the report which has been 
filed with the committee at this time does not show that. However, 
as I indicated in my statement, representatives of the FSI when they 
appezr before this committee are prepared to indicate in detail the 
methods which were arrived at in determining these cost figures. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, ge sntlemen. 

We shall reconvene at 1:30 this afternoon. 


Monpnay, Frepruary 22, 1960, 
BupGer AND FINANCE 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 


FRANK G. MEYER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF THE BUDGET 
LANE DWINELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The first item to which we shall direct our attention 
this afternoon is that for the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget 
and Finance. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This appears beginning at page 307 of the justifications and is a re- 
quest in the amount of $1,325,223, which would be an increase of 
$28,570 over the amount appropriated for this office in the current 
fiscal year. 

ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


This would entail the addition of five positions to the payroll. Do 
you have a general statement with regard to this? 

Mr. Crockett. No, sir: I do not have, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make just a couple of remarks, if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Crocxerr. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the Office of 
Finance is requesting this increase of five positions, which actually was 
reduced six positions in fiscal year 1958, for another purpose. At that 
time an automatic payroll system was installed and the six positions 
were reduced in view of the savin gs incurred as a result. However, 
these five positions are needed in our Division of Audit because of the 
increase in the number of vouchers that have been coming into the 
Office of Finance for processing. I believe that our workload sta- 
tistics are realistic and that they do indicate that our people should 
have some relief, because we have hot been asking for Increases | In this 
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office, either on a factor basis or actual basis to take care of some of 
the administrative operations we have been having. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people were there in this office in 1954? 

Mr. Crockxerr. I do not have the figure for 1954, Mr. Chairman. 
In 1956 there were 60 in this office and today there are 63. That is 
an increase of about 5 percent. Our workload has increased about 
40 percent, Mr. Chairman, in this particular area. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you speaking of the total in the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 4 

Mr. Crockerr. No, sir. I'am speaking about the Division of Audit 
inthe Office of Finance where we want the five positions. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you have in 1956 in the whole Office 
of Budget and Finance ? 

Mr. Crockerr. 162, Mr. Chairman, in 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you want 183? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; but we have seven added in this, Mr. Chair- 
man, as a comparative transfer which would make it 169. Then we 
are asking for 183, which is a net increase on this basis of fourteen. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 307 
through 311 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BuDGET AND FINANCE—DOMESTIC 


I ncrease-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Positions Annual rate Other 
expenses 


Fiscal year 1960 availability and base for 1961 sie 178 $1, 201, 437 $95, 216 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: Administra- | ae | ing 
tive activities...........- a a ae | 5 22, 000 6, 570 
IN DORI ns. are miiciihaca meuniere 5 22. 000 = «6570 
Total appropriation estimate, 1961. ........-..--.------- 183 1,223,437 | 101,786 





STATEMENT OF FUNCTION 


The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance serves as budget 
officer of the Department, formulates and executes budget and fiscal policies 
for the Department and the Foreign Service and directs the activities of the 
financial internal audit staff, the Office of Budget, and the Office of Finance. 

The financial internal audit staff has primary responsibility for the per- 
formance of financial internal audits made pursuant to section 118(a) of the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 

The Office of Budget is the Department’s central budgetary planning and 
programing staff, having primary responsibility for the development and execu- 
tion of all budgetary plans, and for relating program plans to the fund require 
ments of the Department, the Foreign Service, and attached organizations. 

The Office of Finance is responsible for providing coordination and supervision 
of the fiscal functions of the Department and the Foreign Service, including 
accounting, auditing, and financial reporting. It also plans, evaluates, and in- 
stalls fiscal systems and procedures and provides liaison on such matters with 
the General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, and other governmental 
agencies, 
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JUSTIFICATION 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 


Administrative activities 

Plus five positions, plus $22,000 annual rate: These positions are to be located 
in the Office of Finance, Division of Audit. Considerable criticism has been 
made of the Department by commercial companies, other Government agencies 
and by Department personnel for failure to effect prompt settlement of invoices 
and travel reimbursement claims. Since fiscal year 1956 only three additional 
positions have been approved for audit, certification, and related activities, an 
increase in staff of 11 percent while receipts of invoices and claims have in- 
creased from 56,481 in fiscal year 1956 to 90,698 in fiscal year 1959, an increase 
of 60 percent. To process the workload on a current basis will require the 
services of five additional auditors, one GS-7, two GS-6, two GS-5. 

Plus $6,570: Funds are required in the Office of Budget to reimburse the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in connection with appointments by the Secretary 
of State. These investigations are required pursuant to section 686 of title 31 
of United States Code (Annotated). This additional amount is requested to 
cover an increase in the number of cases anticipated in fiscal year 1961 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 








Actua x59 Est 10¢ } " ] é 4 ir 
Num-,| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-) Annual 
ber rate ber rat ber rat ber rate 
WIT 
Immediate office r SHH 20 ( S79 065 | j $79 06S 
Financial Internal Audit 5) aL 5 4 A & 6 510 
Office of Budget { 323, 025 4 $22, 44 4 2, 441 
Office of Finance + 127 772, 72 127 7H0, 421 132 782, 421 +5 +-$22 000 
Total, Deputy Assistant Se 
retary for Budget and Fi 
nance 177 | 1, 198, 545 178 |1, 201, 437 183 |1, 223, 437 + 2° 000 
Reflects an increase of 1 position in fiscal year 1960 over the estimate in the f i vear 1960 budget This 
position provided a special assistant to the Deputy Assistant Secretar 
2 Reflects 5 positions and $46,510 transferred from the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administration 
2 positions and $12,345 budgeted in fiscal vear 1960 were transferred to the Office of Finance 
‘ Reflects 4 positions and $19,065 transferred from the Otfice of the Deputy A stant Secretary for Opera- 
tions, due to the transfer of audit functions previously performed by the New York dispatch agent;.2 posi- 
tions and $22,445 transferred from the Office of Budeet for the procedurs taff 2 unbudgeted position 
$12,345 were authorized within the Department’s allowance to step up the audit of representation vou 
Mi SCf llaneous sala y and nonsalar y obliqat ons } { 007eCL ¢ las 
- 
Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (- 


Object classification 


Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount | Mar Amount | Man-| Amount 





years years yeal years 
01 Personal services 
Temporary employment 0.9 $3, 123 1.1 $3, 400 | $3, 400 wi - 
Overtime and holiday pay- 46, 310 37, 465 37, 465 
Total personal services 9 49. 433 1.1 40, 865 1.1 40, 865 ewe 
@ Travel...... eee 10, : i. 7, 900 . 
05 Rents and utility services . 22, ches 22, 304 22, 304 sadae 
07 Other contractual services ; 400 : 400 + he 
07a Services performed by other 
agencies 30, 795 3 23, 540 30, 110 +-$6, 570 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tions — 201 |.. | 170 . 170 al oenemnle 
15 Taxes and assessments ie 12 37 37 ‘ . - 
Total nonsalary obligations (4, 616 54,351 60, 921 
Grand total obligations ‘ : 114, 049 |... 95, 216 101, 786 ’ +-6, 570 
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Mr. Roonry. If there are no questions, we will go on to the next 
item, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations. 


Monpay, Frsrvuary 22, 1960. 
Deputy AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS 
WITNESSES 


THOMAS S. ESTES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERA- 
TIONS 

WINSON O. TRONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATIONS 

ERIC G. STEWART, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATIONS 

JOSEPH A. ANGOTTI, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF OPERATIONS 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. This item appears beginning at page 312 of the justi- 
fications and is a request in the amount $11,565,337, which would be 
an increase of $857,217 over the amount appropriated for this pur- 
pose in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall insert in the record at this point pages 312 through 336 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS—DOMESTIC 


I ncrease-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Positions Annual rate Other 
expenses 


Fisea]l year 1960 availabilit 


5 i nla 989 $5, 396, 795 | $1, 871, 941 

Adjustments to the base: Reduction of costs—New building —20 | 65, 000 | —42, 100 

Base for 1961. es ae aaa ‘ esd 969 5, 331, 798 1, 829, 841 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: Adminis- | | 

trative activities. : 23 124, 919 | 202, 333 

Total program increases aie al a rte Bi 23 124, 919 | 202, 333 

Total appropriation estimate, 1961___. S chdes 92 156, 714 2, 032, 174 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations, under the general direction 
of the Assistant Secretary for Administration develops policies concerning and 
is responsible for logistic support and staff services rendered to the substantive 
offices of the Department and the Foreign Service. These include— 

(1) The operation of a telegraphic communications system, diplomatic 
courier service, and diplomatic pouch service ; 

(2) The provision of cryptographic methods used in the transmission of 
telegraphic communications ; 

(3) The administration of the records management program ; 
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(4) The provision of foreign language translating and interpreting sery- 
ices for the Department, the Executive Office of the President, and other 
Government agencies ; 

(5) The coordination and evaluation of economic reporting procedures 
used by Foreign Service posts ; 

(6) Theissuance of regulatory and instructional material ; 

(7) The rendering of travel, transportation and related services ; 

(8) The furnishing of supply and property management services ; 

(9) The editing and publishing of official documents issued by or on be- 
half of the Department ; 

(10) The administration of buildings management services in all space 
occupied by the Department in the United States; 

(11) The design and preparation of visual materials used by the De 
partment ; 

(12) The procurement or performance of all printing, reproduction, and 
distribution services for the Department ; 

(18) The furnishing of stenographic reporting services, motor transport 
and delivery services, and statistical tabulating services 


TUSTIFICATION 


idjiustments to the hase 

Reduction in operating expenses : Salaries, 20 positions, $65,000 ; miscellaneous 
expenses, $42,100. 

Occupancy of the new Department of State Isnilding will permit the elimina 
tion in fiscal year 1961 of 20 positions at an annual rate of $65,000, and a net 
reduction in miscellaneous expenses of $42,100 

The personnel reductions will be of chauffeurs, cominunication clerks, mes 
senger and mail clerks The miscellaneous expense reductions will be for such 


things as taxi fares, telephone service costs, and for special guard and other Pub 
lic Building services. 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 


Administrative activities, 25 positions, +$124,919 annual rate, as follows 


Cryptography Staff-—In the Foreign Service portion of this estimate, there is 
included a request for S350,000 as the initial increment inn le ng-range progra 
for the replacement ef cryptographic equipment now jin use in the Department 
and the Foreign Service. Four additional positions, GS—9 at an annual rate of 


$23,940, are needed to assemble and assist in the installation of this new equip 
ment. 

Foreign Reporting Staff —One additional GS—11 position at $7,030 per annum 
is required in the Foreign Reporting Staff. This is related directly to increased 
demand for economic information by several interested agencies of the Govern- 
ment and the increased frequency of public requests for information regarding 
investrrent and trade opportunities of the newly independent nations in Africa 
The initiation of comprehensive economic reporting programs in six additional 
countries in Africa is planned for fiscal year 1961 in response to these demands 
Further, additional coverage is needed to support the program which was im- 
plemented during fiscal year 1960 to deal with the constantly expanding activities 
of the Sino-Soviet bloe in economic fields throughout the world. 

Division of Communication Services.—To handle the increased telegraphic 
volume which will be generated, on an average, by the additional 160 officers 
requested by the Department for fiscal year 1961, for positions at GS—5 (annual 
rate $16,224) are needed in the Division of Communication Services. 

Division of Publishing Services.—Required for the editing of the 12-volume 
edition of the Whiteman Digest of International Law are six positions at an an- 
nual rate of 833.000 (one GS-11, two GS-9, two GS-7, one GS—5). Three man- 
years are currently being devoted to this project, but with this staff it will take 
approximately 10 years to complete the publication of the 12-volume Whiteman 
edition. The six additional positions requested will enable the Division of Pub- 
lishing Services to accomplish the editing and publishing of these volumes on an 
accelerated schedule compatible with the increased rate of compilation and draft- 
ing of the material contemplated by the increased staffing requested elsewhere 
in this budget by the Office of the Legal Adviser. The additional positions re 
aquired are an essential part of the total effort to comply with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Appropriations of the Senate that this project be com- 
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pleted by March 1963. Five positions at an annual rate of $24,025 (one GS-9, 
two GS-7, two GS-5) are required for the editing and publishing of the proposed 
new edition of the English language texts of Treaties and Other International 
Agreements of the United States of America (the new Malloy edition) covering 
the period from 1776 to 1950. The increased staffing will permit the publication 
of 4 voiumes per year and the completion of the 16-volume edition within 4 vears. 

Division of Language Service.—Three additional positions having an annual 
rate S20,700 are requested. They are to be filled by Ohe interpreter (GS-12 at 
$8,350 per annum), one translator-reviewer (GS-12 at SS8.330 per’ unnum) and 

e bilingual clerk-typist (GS—5 at $4,040 per annum). “The lanugage qui ilifiea- 
tion for all three positions will be Russian with secondary skills in other slavie 
languages. Individuals of an acceptable level of competence in simultaneous or 
consecutive interpreting or for technical translations in these languages gener- 
ally are not available from other Government agencies or through ¢ ntractual 
arrangements, 

It is estimated that the requirement for language services in fiscal year 1961, 
in Russian and other slavic languages will increase approximately 20 percent 
as a result of the expressed desire of both the Western powers and the nations 
in the Soviet orbit to discuss and seek solutions to major world problems. To 
this end conferences, exhibits and fairs, diplomatic visits and exchanges of 

delegations will be used. In addition, there will be substantial increases in con- 
sultations of senior officials of the United States and the Soviet Union as a 
result of the recently signed cultural exchange agreement. This agreement 
continues the arrangements included in the agreement expiring December 31, 
1959, and provides extended exchange in the broad fields of agriculture, educa- 
tion, medicine, and atomic energy, among others. 


Administrative activities—Miscellaneous expenses, $202,333, as follows: 
Travel overseas by the Chief of the Cryptographic Staff to inspect 


facilities at key posts +$2, 500 
eo bus services daily between the De -partme nt and the Foreign 
‘rvice Institute heretofore paid from new building funds which 
are no longer available. This service is to be provided as pub- 
lic transportation is inadequate +10, 200 
Postage to cover estimated increase in passport m: ailings +-35, 680 


Increase in cost of maintenance of secnrity alarm system which 

will cover expanded area in the New State Department Build- 

ing extension. 49. 875 
For printing of 750 copies each of three volumes of Whiteman 

Digest of International Law material at approximately $14,565 

per volume 4-43, 695 
For printing of 750 copies each of four volumes of Treaties and 

other International Agreements of the United States of America 

material at approximately $11,500 per volume_ +46, 000 
To provide logistic support consisting of telephone service $3,580, 

expendable supplies $4,135, and furniture and office equipment 

$16.668, for the increased staffing requested by the Depart- 

ment tn: 1961... atime emanations +54, 383 
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Permanent staff by organizational unit 





Tra. ee ; wc i | | rs ioe 7 
Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| | decrease (—) —_— 
ise Gore a at. ~ ee ee ee 
|Num-} Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual 
| ber rate | ber | rate | ber rate ber | rate 








ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT | 
} Fisc 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secre- | | | | | | 


tary for Operations.........._._.- s $79, 570 8 | $78,120 | . Adj 




















Executive Staff._.__- aevincewee 91 | 517,149 | 486,178 | 83 3 | —$13, 104 
Cryptography Staff_---_-.........-- 32 214, 983 | 208, 980 35 | $ | +23, 940 
Foreign Reporting Stat ; : 35 231, 345 228, 925 36 ] 7, 030 
Regulations and Procedures Staff 16 117, 390 116, 720 16 : ‘ 
Division of Communications Serv- | 
cca sole cidedh ss dati 330 |1,5 27 j1, 542, 332 15 |1, 51 WS 2 
Division of Publishing Services... 45 $8 283, 979 } 341, 004 +11 | 
Division of Language Services_-_-_.- 41 +1 301, 118 14 1, 818 3 
Division of Visual Services oe 22 22 142, 241 22 142, 241 . 
Division of Building Management___! 28 25 130, 855 2 130, 855 
Division of Reproduction and Dis- 
tribution Services . 79 79 100, 693 4 400, 693 3 
Division of Supply Management 53 3 338, 169 3 RR, Le Pro 
Division of Records Management 174 171 872, 688 170 S68, 445 ] 4, 243 
Division of Transportation Manage- 
ee Knap 45 276, 651 17 265, 797 47 265, 797 
Total, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Operations. . 1, 002 |5, 506, 641 1989 15, 396, 795 002 (5. 456.714 1-3 +-59, 919 
1 The operations area was reorganized in fiscal] year 1959 and the offic ) 1c. 
tions were effected in staffing. In addition 4 pe f e of over 
sudit functions previous] rformed at t ‘ ew Y i yns 
not included in OPR estimate for 1960 were pro ion of Pt for t rial 
work relating to the Whiteman Digest of Inter1 
M la? lary and eae 
LVL USE neous Salary and nonsariary O ( ) { 007€CL ¢ 
€ Est ri i € t 
Act 1959 H( f 
ecrease 
OBJECT CLASSIFICATI 
01 Personal services 
Part ‘ ent ¢ { ¢2 8 £9 QV —_— 
Overtime pay ] 44 744 
Nightwork d ential 410, 4 { 2 
Il I ce 4 } 734 x 9 Q ¢ 
ase 43,133 38 45, ¢ 7, 137 
“ : ; 
‘ ~_—t ‘ n 
an 75, 6 574 ( 7 6, 2 
44. 458 2 4 (2 
T 17 4 1s | { ite » 
) 11 ty + s 79 
‘ ¢ ] 7 f x 
{68,8 " 
4 549 972. 69 f 1. 068 
1 4 
2 1,8 } 2 
i Thisf $12. 500 fo f e W ) 
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Deputy AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS—FOREIGN SERVICE 





Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 
> Positions 
Aiuchitiniilbteienitdee inal AS 
| | | 
Americans | Locals Total | 
= | | 
. | | | 
Wisoal year 1000 availability... ....26.c60ce0c<cesccee | 75 ~ Oe ee 75 | $3,922, 806 
Adjustments to the base: | | 
Mi Nonrecurring new posts automotive costs pute oa ee aasea bo dee Gita —78, 300 
40) Nonrecurring communications equipment costs. -...|_......---- ia J eadiailiembieaets — 231, 000 
20 Reduction in communication costs resulting from | | 
move to new building kee mebcicadaianeiaide . i _| — 43, 500 
. Reduction in telegraph costs cman ain , : —65, 000 
ps) Regular pay above 52-week base athe - a ‘i 1, 557 
D5 Adjusted lapse rate ee ead i +43, 035 
00 — 
Subtotal bcd aneteceaa maple’ picts iaenieestel aad ; ate .-| —376,322 
ct Base for 1961 “ as inbciaciosisticaeaiades 75 ‘ 75 | 3, 546, 484 
: Program increases requested for fiscal 1961 
43 Opening new posts 4 7 70, 100 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status. _- 48, 050 
oF Political activities 
Labor — —— A agi . 2 a 840 
19 Science | 678 
Other } = ‘ 30, 688 
oe rotal, political activities aa a | 32, 206 
eT 
ns Economic activities | 
al Commercial at ce ome a ale a ex eta j 5 ‘ | 1, 878 
Minerals ; | 678 
Other 960 
Total, economic activities. -_- na ; ; 3, 516 
Consular activities siidasdekcic cath aan pbs a ol pale’ jmienks 6, 534 
Administrative activities . on icibeulawl 2, 159 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act | js _ acu 4, 200 
' . 
Communications activities. ....- wa vei ; - 363, 200 
Total program increases_......... as 529, 965 
DOOR COMIMOLS, 19GB. oacncncecacccctccuccn ; 75 ae 75 4, 076, 449 
795 
Us 
233 
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Justification 
Adjustments to the base: 

Non-recurring costs for new posts established in fiscal year Amount 
1960: Equipment____-____- zs ches __. —$14, 000 

Cost of vehicles and freight on vehic les furnished to Mand: i- 

lay $4,900, to Kandahar $4,900, to Blantyre $2,100, and to 

Lusaka $2,100. 

Non-recurring costs for posts elevated in fiscal year 1960: 

Equipment______- _... —382, 900 


Cost of vehicles and “freight furnishe ~d to Con: ikry “$9,800, 
Yaounde $13,300, and to Lome $9,800. 
Non-recurring costs for existing African posts: Equipment___-_ —31, 400 
Cost of cross-country vehicles and freight furnished to Nai- 
robi $10,550, Addis Ababa $10,550, and to Dakar $10,300. 
Non-recurring communications cost: Equipment ___-_ — 231, 000 
Cost of communications equipment in fiscal year 1960 7 was 
$328,500. Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1961 are 
$97,500. Non-recurring costs for equipment is $231,000. 
Reduction in communications cost resulting from move to new 


building: rental of equipment__ ; tata — 43, 500 
Termination of contract $43, 500 per annum with Western 
Union for rental of communications equipment. 
Reduction in telegraph costs: 
Neen a am amnae | mawaeine 
Estimated reduction in telegraph volume_____-____-__--_--- — 65, 000 


Regular pay above 52-week base: Salaries___________-------_---- —1, 557 
Fiscal year 1960 annual rate $404,911---260—$1,557 daily 
rate, for 2 days in fiscal year 1960= $3,114. 
Fiscal year 1961 annual rate $404,911--260=$1,557 daily 
rate, for 1 day in fiscal year 1961 = $1,557. 
Adjustment required $3,114—$1,557=$1,557. 
Adjusted lapse rate, +$43,035. 
Courier travel costs: 
Adjusted lapse on courier travel expenses for 
servicing two new posts opened during fiscal 
year 1960—Mandalay, Kandahar____________ +$1, 40 
Adjusted lapse rate on courier travel expenses 
in servicing of three posts in African area 
which were elevated to Embassy status in 
fiscal year 1960—Conakry, Yaounde, and 
a cen amen einen a +45 
Telegraph costs: 
Adjusted lapse on telegraph expenses for 2 new 
posts opened in fiscal year 1960—Kandahar, 
scien +1, 750 
Adjusted lapse for telegraph expenses for 3 
posts elevated to embassy status during fiscal 
year 1960—Conakry, Yaounde and Lome____- +1, 700 
Adjusted lapse on cost of supporting increased 
consular staffing in fiscal year 1960___________ +1, 000 
Air and surface pouch costs: 
Adjusted lapse on air and surface pouch ex- 
penses for 2 new posts in fiscal year 1960- 
OS a ee ee eee +290 
Adjusted lapse on air and surface pouch ex- 
penses for 3 posts elevated to embassy status 
during fiscal year 1960—Conakry, Yaounde 


I a a aa ints apeenasenes +130 
Adjusted lapse on cost of supporting increased 
consular staffing in fiscal year 1960___________ +75 


Communications expenses : 
Adjusted lapse rate on Manila telegraph lease 
put into operation in January 1960_________- +36, 000 





Total, adjustments to the base___- 


Ba ied —376, 322 
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Justification—Continued 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961, $529,965 : 
Opening of new posts: 
Operating expenses: 
Increased costs of supporting 11 proposed new posts, 
lapsed 50 percent : 
EEGs COOGEE) 2 Se AE eS cites 
IE, CI. ccnnincecmniis saeisigartp hobo escent tein Mensarimenlibinineedecilegi 
Transportation of things (pouch) 
Equipment (vehicles) 


ee ee enrneme ehaore et eae 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status: 
Operating expenses: 
Increased costs for proposed elevation of 4 posts, lapsed 
50 percent : 
Travel (courier) 
Telegraph costs 


Transportation of things. (DOUuCcd) —...6..4-sss0-~.-n~ 
PRRUIBDS 1 VO Bar esiticte mite date the ene 
Total 


Political activities: 
Operating expenses: 
To support additional positions in the Department and 
Foreign Service, lapsed 25 percent: 
Telegraph costs: 
7 Foreign Service officers (labor), at 


I ie cnsrssinatininungi hos ES A Fd $840 
3 Foreign Service officers (science), at 

BIG cnininmrnidh ttt ted sia ete bE £2 360 
1 Foreign Service officer (science, ARA), 

at Siok... 62 ea pe. 318 
6 Foreign Service officers (other posi- 

tions), at $160______ ate ane ho 720 
18 domestie officers at $234__________- _._ 3,160 


Transportation of things (pouch) : 





32 domestic positions at $39.27 for air 
NN iota a lac at ieaass 942 
32 domestic positions at $4.84 surface 
IEE Bhat Ne cn cteciesmianemanaicmiieamaamncainhdatae 116 
SN ta ss hice aries ake ea taasindegaenae aetna DEES bled 
Increased political activity: 
Courier travel expenses based on estimated increased 
excess baggage costs. Once weekly service: 
EN BD lec th eels vicagses i lamtocea echblinice $600 
I tenet 28 easiness Meicenes leanne 1, 575 
To - 2, 175 
Telegraph costs based on comparison to post 
of similar size: 
eee eee ee ae 10, 125 


Kampala 8, 250 


Amount 
$7, 750 
12, 950 

3, 900 
45, 500 


70, 100 


2, 55 

12, 700 
1, 200 
31, 600 


48, 050 


5, 398 
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Justification—Continued 


Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961, $529,965—Continued 
Increased political activity—Continued 
Equipment (vehicles) : 
soth Dar-es-Salaam and Kampala are to be furnished 1 

station wagon in addition to their existing fleets. Cost 

these vehicles is as follows: 
Amount 
Transportation (each) .....-..._._...... $650 
Vehicles (each) ~___~- sa 1, 950 


Tete (2 ene) owt _._.. 2, 600 $5, 200 $25, 7 750 


Total political activity______- a i a 32, 2 
Economic activities : 
Operating expenses, to support additional positions in the De- 
partment and Foreign Service ; lapsed 25 percent : 
Telegraph costs : 


13 FS officers (commercial) at $160________- 1, 560 
1 FS officer (commercial, ARA) at $424______ gti 318 
3 FS officers (minerals) at $160________- : 360 
1 FS officer (minerals, ARA) at $424______- om 318 
8 FS officers (other positions) at $160_ Deca 960 
Total economic activities__ egestas tee ss. | oi 3, 516 
Consular activities : 
Operating expenses, logistic support for increased staff- 
ing, lapsed 25 percent: 
Telegraph costs: 
14 FS officers at $160___- : $1, 680 
2 FS officers (ARA) at $424. eects 1s 636 
11 domestic officers at $234__...____.________ 1, 930 
- 4, 246 
Air and surface pouch costs: 
Air, 22 domestic positions, at $39.27...__.__-- 648 
Surface, 22 domestic positions, at $4.84_______ 80 
— 728 


Increased consular activity, Public Law 86-363, 
telegraph: 13 Fe officers at 6100 Ff... 1, 560 
Total consular activities 


eared 6, 584 
Administrative activities : 
Operating expenses, to support additional positions in 
the Department and Foreign Service, lapsed 25 
percent: 
Telegraph costs: 
7 Foreign Service officers at $160_ Sea = $840 
6 domestic officers at $234_....__.______- 1, 053 
1, 893 
Transportation of things (air and surface pouch) : 
Air, 8 domestic positions, at $39.27__ s 236 
Surface, 8 domestic positions, at $4.84 30 
266 
Total administrative activities____.........-._- 2, 159 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act to cover 80 diplomatic 
couriers under Public Law 86-382___-.__-_-___--_-- siden 4, 200 
Communications activities : 
Equipment required to implement modernization of overseas 
cryptographic facilities____- ie chalice toa glanintia adidas 350, 000 
Supplies, plastic seals to replace present lead sealing devices 
on diplomatic pouches for improved security protection____ 13, 200 


Total, communication activities__ 


--.. 863,200 





Total, program increase__-_-_~- Sra a 529, 965 


ol i] 
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06 | 
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Obligations by object class 


$$ $$$ $$ —_—___—_ — ——__________— —_——— 


Obiect class Actual, 1959, Estimate, Estimate, 
| amount 1960, amount | 1961, amount 





01 Personal services_- ssc hin $469, 195 $467, 638 
02 Travel exe 890, 245 904, 810 
03 Transportation of things i 460, 470 | 494, 897 
04 Communication services. --.- 1 1, 237, 106 1, 229, 694 
06 Printing and reproduction. - | 8, 700 | 8, 700 
07 Other contractual services. i sonal emia niieetaidicn eal 4, 580 8, 780 
08 Supplies and materials_- Semaok 3% ; <anbel g 85, 600 | 98, 800 
09 Equipment Saas 5 rides laidbieewaes | 660, 179 | 741, 130 | 837, 350 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._................... | 23, 331 | 25, 780 25, 780 

tek CIN nos «ack Sed Phi 3, 594,653 | 3, 922, 806 4, 076, 449 








1 Does not inc'r de $35,000 transferred in ARA for new Telex stations. This amount was budgeted for the 
operations area in the fiscal year 1960 estimates submitted to the Congress. This item of expense has now 
been transfer'ed to the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs and a comparable amount has been included in 
all 3 years of that Bureau’s budget submission. 








Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
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Differentials 
Total differentials : 
Irn en wr nn a ee ee $9, 671 
nn nn ee ee 10, 430 
Teen ne enn ee enn nee een nnn nen nn nee en eee 10, 430 
DRevene C6) TNs fr ik eek th ink ek eh 0 
Justifications: Hardship post differential: 
el 9, 671 
cs epintcicesaouaee 10, 430 
i ae er 10, 480 
enn tee oie ede at ocaseeh ketintiaepaanoiebiostaseuiaianiian aeamiieiei 0 


This differential is paid to Foreign Service employees assigned to posts where 
extraordinarily difficult living conditions or excessive physical hardships pre- 
vail, or at which notably unhealthy conditions exist. 

Computation of hardship post differential for 1961: 











Number of posts Number of | Total annual | Percent Total annum 
employees salary | differential | differential 
as alpen niniceenlanibealliaceenaoninceel < J occainomisaaitinlia as 
Manila. i a ae ee eee eee me 18 | $105, 349 | 10 $10, 535 
a woe ne en nnn ne nee nena nn neennnnnne| <li dbabtiaiiledears fens ee —105 
ee CI iiss etna didibinape icine estp tian eiaiiiaiiinils | svat nena ela cats eseimanabbiiameiaal | 10, 430 
Allowances 
Total allowances: 
«SA a ssiiicatinioay, ae 
i Sia a ce ERE Ae sale ae tad SAE ea cher aI A) 52, 380 
Nee ene a a le a a 52, 380 
I OR UI 0 
Justification : 
Post: 
ge ae ea a et aA EAR Sey eae ee $7, 825 
Sg ee a 7, 825 
I a ar 7, 825 
IU IN SI ee 0 


Post allowances are paid to American employees at posts where the cost of 
living is higher than in Washington, D.C. For fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 
1961, no change from fiscal year 1959 experience is foreseen since there will be 
no increase in staffing at Manila, the only post where payment of a cost of living 
allowance is authorized. 

Justification : 
Quarters: 


pie SR Pa ee ae ER eee eet RS $26, 838 
NS RO a ee 39, 425 
NUNS UII <n ccc empacsttnot aes oiceiecteransis kala esseanaiiebeceiad scan ba ba 39, 425 
mene "OCS SI cn sc ses mame cieepiinaso 0 


Quarters allowances are paid to American employees for rent and utility 
expenses of privately leased quarters. Costs for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 
1961 are computed as follows: 





Manila Panama (reclassified 
upward Aug. 8, 1959 
ts ; Frankfort Total, quarters, allow- 
inces 
Num- Rate | Total Num- | Rate | Total 
be! ber 
1 £1,800 | $1,800 || No allow- Manila_-- $21, 600 
6 0 || 2 1, 800 3, 800 ance Panama 19, 900 
12 $1, 800 |$21, 600 ll 1,300 | 14, 300 Frankfort 0 
Total....| 18 21, 600 || 14 ; 19, 900 Total__....-.| 41,500 
Less estimate — 2, 075 
Lapse 39, 425 


1 Government quarters, 








Justifications : 
Temporary lodging: 
I a $5, 262 
leiierieieniirdevethsiti ti einnnrinsin tices natn ahem nan aan anenniteiGibhiibininan deere 5, 180 


Temporary lodging allowances are paid to new arrivals in lieu of quarters al- 
lowances for a period not exceeding 3 months. 


Communications paid in United States 





Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+ 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 j or 
lecrease ) 
} | ; 
Type of expense 
Courier travel_____- $773, 743 $890, 245 | $904, 810 | 1 $14, 565 
Telegraph 1, 193, 182 1,237,106 | 1, 220, 694 | ~7, 412 
Unaccompanied pouct 5 
Ait ae a | 216, 662 260. 000 265. 916 +5, 916 
Surface 39, 93 40, 000 41, 731 + 1, 731 
Repai pouche i 1, 374 100 $, 100 
Pouch supplie _ 17, 883 16, LOC 29, FM +13, 200 
Communications equi ent 115. 394 $28, 500 17, 500 231, 000 
Civil S« ice retirement 23, 331 25, TR 25, 780 
Taxes and asse ents 
FEGLIA 1, 361 1, 480 1, 4 
Federal En ployee Health Benefits Act.|. Si 4, 200 +4, 200 
Total 7 2.4 St SO2, 311 3 1 +s, S00 


“Communications paid in the United States” covers: (1) The cost of provid- 


ing worldwide professional courier services to U.S. Foreign Service posts (for 


= 


lassified material): (2) the transmission by radio or cable of telegrams to 


these posts either by commercial facilities or over Government-leased channe ls: 
(3) the expenses of shipping, by unaccompanied air or surface pouch, various 
items of unclassified material; (4) the purchase of new and replacement com- 
munications equipment; (5) the purchase and repair of diplomatic pouches; 
nd (6) the Government's share of contributions to the civil service retirement 
fund and life insurance program on behalf of the diplomatie couriers. 


The Foreign Service procurement program covers the purchase, overseas 
packing, and freight costs for supplies and materials furnished to all Foreign 
Service posts against posts requisitions which amount to less than $50 each 
It also covers the cost of initial distribution of new or revised printed forms 


issued by the Department for Foreign Service use 


Cryptographic supplies and equipme? 


é f é 
Actual, 1959 19 "1 
T e of ens¢ 
Qa77 1 78 x ( i 
Eat nt 4 $1, ) ‘ ) KK 
I 1 ) ) is OO is2 OM On 
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JUSTIFICATION 

This estimate provides for the purchase of variable elements of cryptographic 
systems, elements which must be changed periodically in all Foreign Service 
posts to achieve the desired security ($67,000). It also provides for the pur- 
chase of equipment to replace units which are damaged or used beyond eco- 
nomical repair, for parts used to repair equipment, and for new types of equip- 
ment to replace obsolete types ($391,000). The increase of $350,000 is for the 
beginning of a modernization program which will eventually replace all of the 
cryptographic equipment now in use. The modernization program will be com- 
pleted within 8 years at this rate of expenditure. New types of equipment are 
necessary for continued cryptographic security because recent advances in tech- 
niques have effected the security value of present equipment to a dangerous 
point. The principle of operation of our present equipment has had long ex- 
posure to possible compromise in foreign countries and is obsolete for this 
reason as well as because it is slow and inefficient by modern standards. It is 
expected that the new equipment will save manpower by operating more effi- 
ciently and will also reduce the annual expenditure for variable elements by 
employing a less expensive type. 

You have a general statement, do you, Mr. Estes? 

Mr. Estes. I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Roonry. Please proceed. 
( TEN ERAL STATEM ENT 


Mr. Esres. This submission reflects a reduction of 20 domestic 
positions and approximately $85,000 in oe costs resulting from 
occupancy of the new extension of the State Department B uilding. 
We are moving people into areas of the e comraatys? as they are finished, 
and expect that the moves will be completed this summer. It is 
anticipated that additional economies will be possible after our opera- 
tions have been geared to the new building’s facilities. 

Last year the committee expressed considerable interest in the pro- 
cedures which were followed by the Department in the packing and 
shipping of household and personal ofects of personnel being as- 
sioned overseas. These procedures have been improved and are 
reducing the cost of these services. 

I am pleased to report that new education and control programs 
have contributed to a reduction in telegraph costs and should in- 
fluence favorably future expenditures. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


This budget estimate for the operations area totals $11,565,337, 
which provides S7,488.888 for domestic activities and $4,076,449 in 
support of the Poreiah Service. 

The domestic request provides for increases that relate la rgely to 
logistic support for staff and activity increases in other areas of the 
Department. For example, the personnel and printing costs for 
those volumes of the “Digest of International Law” and the “Treaties 
and Other International Agreements of the United States” series 
scheduled for produce ‘tion during the fiscal year 1961. 

The Foreign Service requests continues our present level of posi- 
tions in the courier service and provides those operating expense 
increases which arise principally from the opening of new posts, the 
elevation of existing consular posts to diplomatic status, servicing of 
additional staff, and the modernization of cryptographic equipment. 
Were it not considered essential that this latter program be initiated 
at this time, a reduction in Foreign Service expenses below our 1960 
level would have been possible. 
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I shall be happy to furnish any additional information you desire, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Estes. With your permission, I will briefly summarize it. 

This submission reflects a reduction of 20 domestic positions and 
approximately $85,000 in other costs resulting from occupancy of the 
new extension of the State Department Building. 


COST OF NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Roonry. What is the cost of that building as of the present 
date ? 

Mr. Estes. At the present time, it will be $52,220,000, all told; 
all costs, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We have not saved very much then, have we? 
Mr. Estes. I think so, sir. We estimated originally about $57,400,- 
000. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about spending all of those $50-plus 
millions and now finding that you claim a savings of $85,000. 

Mr. Estes. Sir, of course, I am speaking only to my own budget 
with relation to the occupation of the building. 

Mr. Rooney. We have not been able to find out from anybody so 
far since we started these State Department hearings, where we have 
saved any personnel or anything else. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Right in your own area, you say that there is a reduction of 20 
domestic positions. As a matter of fact, you are here looking for 23 
positions now, in place of the 20; are you not? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please excuse the interruption, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Estes. Shall I continue with my statement ? 

Mr. Rooney. Please. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Mr. Estes. This committee last year expressed considerable inter- 
est in the procedures which were followed by the Department in the 
packing and shipping of household effects. These procedures have 
been improved and I am happy to report that we are reducing the 
cost. of these services. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you prefer that I interrupt you when you get 
to statements such as that? 

Mr. Estes. As you wish. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about this and show how you have achieved 
economy and to what extent. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

We estimate savings for this year on packing and shipping at 


I Oe 


$267.377. 


I will briefly summarize these for the chairman, and if you wish I 
have an exhibit here which breaks it down in detail. 

Mr. Rooney. May e see it, please ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, 

While we are vee ot for the exhibit, Mr. Chairman, I will con- 
tinue with the items. 

Mr. Trone asked me to point out that the figure to which I am 
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speaking is for 1961, Mr. Chairman. The contract for unpacking, 
the decrease of $45 407, 1 mean. 

Mr. Roonry. You say the figure for 1961. Is this sheet, then, an 
estimate for 1961 ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has this new system been in effect ? 

Mr. Estes. The one for the packing, sir, has been in effect since 
October 14. We have had several other systems in effect prior to 
that and also several activities such as you see before you in the 
exhibit that contributed to this, such as competitive tariffs for pack- 
ing, competitive bidding at field posts, which went out more than a 
year ago, and some prefer rential tariffs for domestic trucking. 

, We ‘have limited the | oxing of automobiles and then there is a 
small saving on storage and local drayage. 

The estimated savings on these are $267,377 which, I should also 
add, Mr. Chairman, as you know, do not appear in my budget. They 
all appear in the Office of Personnel Budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes: but you run the show, do you not? 

Mr. Estes. Yes; we set the policies and regulations. 

Mr. Rooney. You would take credit for the sav ings, if any? 

Mr. Estes. We would report on the savings, sir. There would be 
no credit to our appropriations. It will all be in Personnel money. 

Mr. Roonry. What period of time is covered in this statement 
which totals $267,377? Exactly what period ? 

Mr. Estes. This would cover a year, as an estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. Give us the dates. 

Mr. Crockxetr. Mr. Chairman, this is the annualization for fiscal 
year 1961 for these costs that we have taken as a reduction to the 
base berinning June 30 this year, for a full year. 

Mr. Roonry. W hat, if anything, has been saved up to now in the 
current fiscal year? 

Mr. Esres. There would be varying amounts. We woul 
submit those for the record. 

Mr. Crocxerr. As these things came into effect, Mr. Chairman, 
some of them earlier, and some later. some of them changed as we 
determined what the best way was. There have been savings, but in 
fiscal] vear 1960 there have been other costs and savings whicl 
been applied to other unbudgeted increases we had to face. 

In fiscal year 1961 we had shown there was a reduction to the base 
so you can see then, at one point, it was taken out of our base, the 
costs of packing and transportation of effects. 

Mr. Esrrs. We have a complete calculation of these, Mr. Chairman, 
to show how these figures were arrived at, if this would be helpful. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

We shall insert this summary at this point in the record. 

(The summary follows :) 


d have to 


1 have 


Summary of packing and transportation reductions 


rar Ie nah ce ccm cea icin enenaiimaen ents —$45, 407 
AINE AO SL NE, i a sacs can ptt Sorc alls —144, 701 
Competitive bidding at field posts..-............<._4......-..- _...... —32, 500 
Preferential tariffs for domestic trucking____-_---_________-______ _. —14, 483 
Limitation on boxing of automobiles___- Se ede 5 _. —26, T05 
Miscellaneous costs (storage and local dray: we). ta a —3, 631 

a eA i he 


o413—60 34 
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CONTRACT FOR UNPACKING 


Mr. Rooney. Are you going to describe what these things are ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

The first exhibit on unpacking, sir, explains the method by which 
we arrive at the $45,407 estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand from this that you were able 
to get a new ra‘e instead of $2.77 a hundred pounds, and you now 
get it for $1.07? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. To whom did you previously pay $2.77 a hundred 
pounds ? 

Mr. Esrrs. It would be any company selected by the incoming 
transferee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Under the old system, the employee himself made the 
selection; is that right? 

Mr. Estes. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The result was that most of the selections made by 
employees were for two companies here in Washington: is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Estes. The majority of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Security and—— 

Mr. Estes. Federal. 

Mr. Roonry. Federal Storage? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you manage to get contracts for $1.07 a 
hundred pounds ? 

Mr. Trone. This was a service suitable for open public advertising. 
This type of service is one that is suitable for direct public advertis- 
ing of a regular contract to cover. The quantity of the work involved 
is within the capacity of a single company, so we publicly advertised 


for this service and the rate of $1.07, which you see there, is the con- 


ract 

Mr. Rooney. With whom did you make that contract and for how 
long? 

{r. TRONE. The period of contract is for l year. 

We initially awarded the contract to Curles Movers. Unfortu- 
nately. they were unable to perform and they are presently in de- 
fault. The work is now being handled by Merchants. They were 
the second low bidder at the Curles rate. 

Mr. Roonry. Did the other two firms, Security and Federal, bid? 

Mr. Trone. They bid, but were not within the competitive range. 

Mr. Rooney. How close were they ¢ 

Mr. Trone. Almost double. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this statement with regard to contract- 
ing for unpacking at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


rate. 


CONTRACTING FOR UNPACKING 


A contract for unpacking, intransit storage, and local drayage of personally 
owned household effects and unaccompanied baggage, for delivery in the Wash- 
ington area, was implemented effective June 14, 1959, and reduction in costs was 
computed as follows: 
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Estimated number of pounds to be received and processed (gross 
NING, UII ati ia scccdinececnisine eudenrar ate adacaicnign eiedsicht amiss «ica aces 2, 671, 045 


<oanenoenghnanalceinGhenaaseas 
Cost at $2.77 per 100 pounds, old rate__- 


Uses LoLl SRST 
Cost at $1.07 per 100 pounds, new contract rate___...__________ 28, 580 


Reduction_ si a ac onder enka aati cao 45, 407 


Mr. Trone. I want to sound out that this was the unpacking service. 
Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of the contract for the unpacking, and 
I am offering for the record the sheet in regard thereto, 


COMPETITIVE TARIFFS FOR PACKING 


The next one is the one entitled “Competitive Tariffs for Packing.” 

You claim a deduction, or reduction, of $144,701. What did you ‘do 
with regard to packing? 

Mr. Trone. The service of packing entails a great many closely in- 
terlocked services. We invited proposals of what we call schedules 
or tariffs of prices. These were evaluated on the basis of the antici- 
pated usage of each of these services and from this we arrived at what 
we call a rank order list of evaluated proposals. For this type of 
service there is no one contractor in the Washington area that can 
handle it all. It was therefore necessary to make a multiple award. 

On the initial tariff submission, taking into consideration the esti- 
mated tonnage to be handled of other agency traffic—and by “other 
agencies” I mean USTA, ICA, the Department of Agriculture, GAO, 
and so forth, as well as the State Department business—our initial 
tonnage requirement was established at 270,000 pounds a week. 

In ascending order, starting with the lowest evaluated proposal and 
moving upwi ard until we had sufficient capacity, 
up with six packers. 

Mr. Rooney. Who are they? 

Mr. Trone. Vet Vans of Virginia; National C 


Moving Co., Inc.: Fidel ity Storage Co. 


we initially wound 


apital Storage & 
: Merchants Transfer & Stor- 
age Co.: Paxton Van Lines, Ine.; and Smith’s Transfer & Storage 
Co., In 


Mr. Rooney. Is that the “Don’t make a move without calling 
— “firm ? 


. Trone. Yes, sir. 

“ Roonry. This wasall doneona competitive bid 2 

Mr. Tronr. This was done on what we call competitive tariffs as 
opposed to a solid-, fixed-amount contract because the quantities of 
work to be performed under the varying items that are involved in 
this do not lend themselves to firm fixed contracting. 
we made the award on a schedule of prices, unit costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Prices submitted by the companies? 

Mr. Trone. Prices submitted by the companies. 


Mr. Rooney. How many companies participated in the submis- 
sion of prices? 


Mr. Trone. Sixteen. 

Mr. Roonry. Did Security and Federal Storage submit prices? 
Mr. Trone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How did their prices compare? 


Accordingly, 
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Mr. Trone. In rank order, Federal ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Trone. Thirteen in rank order; Security was 14. 

Mr. Rooney. Were these prices submitted on the basis of cubic 
weight ? 

Mr. Trone. They are submitted on a variety of bases, depending 
on the nature of the service. For example, the packing costs are on a 
net-weight basis which is the unit of measure used for the service, 
Storage is also on net weight. There are other items that are on other 
types of factors. Trucking, for example, is per mile beyond the metro- 
politan area, and so forth. 

I might add that this initial submission of tariffs is for a period of 
only 3 months. 

PREFERABILITY OF NEW PACKING SYSTEM 


Mr. Rooney. It was contended that the new system at the time it 
yas proposed would result in higher shipping costs, and that the 
crated material would weight more than it formerly did. 

Also, that it would take more space. 

Mr. Trone. Our experience does not bear that out and we find that 
our tare ratios under this system are approximately the same as they 
were under the previous system. 

Mr. Rooney. How has that system of packing and unpacking been 
working out? Are you thoroughly satisfied with this new system or 
these new systems ? 

Mr. Trone. As with any new system, Mr. Chairman, it is neces- 
sary, from time to time, to adjust some of our internal operating 
schemes. But by and large employee acceptance has been good. 

Mr. Rooney. You feel this should have been done a long time ago? 

Mr. Estes. I will answer that, Mr. Chairman, if I may. Yes, I 
would have liked to have seen this installed long ago. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this statement with regard to com- 
petitive tariffs for packing at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


COMPETITIVE TARIFFS FOR PACKING 


Competitive tariffs concerning packing of personally owned household effects 
and unaccompanied baggage, in the Washington area, effective October 14, 1959, 
and reduction in costs, were computed as follows: 


Tonnage processed : 


Shipments 2,000 pounds or less________--~- pounds, gross weight__ 711, 674 

meeasen.e Over aec0 MOUMOs do.... 2,820, 671 
Conversions from gross to net weight: 

711,674 pounds at 72 percent tare__________ pounds, net weight__ 413, 764 

2,329,671 pounds at 55 percent tare_._........__________ do_._.. 1,503, 013 


Cost computations at old rates: 


413,764 pounds at $21.08 per net hundredweight______________ $87, 221. 45 
1,503,013 pounds at $18.36 per net hundredweight_____________ . 275, 953. 18 
I cama 363, 174. 63 

Cost computation at new rates: 
413,764 pounds at $11.79 per net hundredweight_______________ 48, 782. 77 
1,503,013 pounds at $11.29 per net hundredweight________-_____ 169, 690. 17 


Total new rates 


Estimated reduction on annual basis____________________________ 144, 701. 69 
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COMPETITIVE BIDDING FOR PACKING AT FIELD POSTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to competitive bidding for packing at 
field posts, that has been in effect about a year and a half, has it not? 

Mr. Trone. Since 1958, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Since 1958 fiscal year ? 

Mr. Trone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement with regard to com- 
petitive bidding for packing at field posts at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING FOR PACKING AT FIELD POSTS 


The Department inaugurated the policy for all field posts of requiring com- 
petitive bidding, for the packing and preparation of household goods and per- 
sonal effects for surface shipment, when two or more qualified packing con- 
sumers are available. At many foreign posts, there are no qualified export 
packers available or, at best, only one. Hence, this procedure cannot be uni- 
versally applied. 

During the course of the 1959 fiscal year, reductions were effected at many 
posts under this procedure, in contrast to the former policy of permitting the 
individual owner-employee or the Foreign Service post itself to designate a 
packer without recourse to competitive bidding. There are detailed below 
amounts reported by individual posts as reductions in costs which were directly 
attributable to this policy. 


Post: Amount Post—Continued Amount 
Di eater ant eud eer Gente istanbul... .25+<0su0 $4; 0: 74 
Buenos Aires___--_-__ 1, 568. 07 Guayaquil___-_-__- sail 100. 80 
Ciudad Trujillo_______ 620. 55 Seoul..___- as 888. 55 
Kabul oa 63. 00 CR ian teeectn Sibi 1, 034. 62 
Port-of-Spain_________ 183, 80 Casablanca__..__..__— 180. 55 
Armsterdam—. 5.22... 26.17 WR oe ccs Sibel crafinitedl 834. 12 
Ciudad Juarez___._._- 207. 92 BOOCRROUN .. ncadtnsebents 961. 46 
en a cescapeaies ee Ce Amman___-_ actaginbtn 458. 29 
POUNOOR nw ceecuene 1:08 00 Habana-____~ wise) yi de es tO 
Nn aa a 470. 60 I teats 5 aidita iby FO Oe 
Copenhagen_-__.....__. 1, 111. 95 SN Senin cnectaticassd windy, Sbake 273. 66 
wer Se 56. 70 Damascus-— S esinaiie asta 270. 42 
cc 3, 973, 95 a 
roe meet 281. 36 MINI ans stisan ts eegns os oes tg Se 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS FOR DOMESTIC TRUCKING 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is an alleged saving of $14,433 in con- 
nection with preferential tariffs for domestic trucking. What is the 
situation with regard to this? 

Mr. Trone. If I may draw your attention to the first line that 
carries the dollar per hundredweight, 1,186,051 pounds at old rate of 
$2.08 per hundredweight, the $2.08 figure is the regular published 
commercial tariff. It is filed through the ICC. Under the law the 
Government is relieved of moving its traffic at those published tariffs 
and is permitted to negotiate special tariffs between two points for 
repetitive traffic. The $1.72 figure you see immediately below the 
$2.08 figure is the competitive tariff we have been able to obtain 
through negotiation with the truckers. 

Mr. Rooney. Was the new rate obtained as the result of competitive 
bids? 

Mr. Trone. No, sir. We work two ways. We work directly with 
the truckers themselves and we have also worked through the Mid- 
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Atlantic Conference, which is a rate-fixing body of the truckers them- 
selves. 

Mr. Rooney. Who had this business previously ? 

Mr. Trone. It was spread among many of them. Substantially 
the same truckers today are handling the traffic that handled it before. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you do, in effect?) Make the same com- 
panies reduce their prices? 

Mr. Trone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any new companies in this business or 
are they the same companies you have been using? 

Mr. Tron. They are the same companies. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this sheet with regard to preferential 
tariffs for domestic trucking at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS FOR DOMESTIC TRUCKING 


Reduced tariffs for trucking personally owned household effects between Washb- 
ington, Baltimore, and New York, effective on various dates have resulted in 
the following reductions in cost: 


Estimated annual shipments: 
New York to Washington: 


1,186,051 pounds at old rate of $2.08 per hundredweight______ $24, 669 
1,186,051 pounds at new rate of $1.72 per hundredweight__- 20, 400 
en aesindiiee ane aoe 


ehiaeedieapndnaieinaionl 4, 269 


Washington to New York: 


189,087 pounds at old rate $2.21 per hundredweight___.___-_.___ 4, 179 
189,087 pounds at new rate $2.12 per hundredweight_________- 4, 008 
RIN re ok eibcardtiaticiniiatsRidasd aaadk arate aebobicated 171 


Washington to Baltimore: 
2.667.021 pounds at old rate $1.02 per hundredweight_______- 27, 204 
2.667,021 pounds at new rate $0.77 per hundredweight 20, 536 





| eae eee oe ee eS ee seat eel 6, 668 

Baltimore to Washington: 
1,869,952 pounds at old rate $0.98 per hundredweight__-_--_--- 138, 033 
1,369,952 pounds at new rate $0.73 per hundredweight___-__- 9, 708 
RIN ink 838 ee ae Oh etl bisa aiies sh less 8, 325 
Total reductions_______- cele eel ie teat 14, 433 


LIMITATION ON BOXING OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Roonry. Tell us about this limitation on boxing of automo- 
biles. 

Mr. Tronr. The posts you see listed, 30 of them, are posts where 
previously we would box an automobile when it was shipped to any 
one of these posts. There are reasons for almost every one of them 
why at one time or another it was necessary to box cars. However, @ 
change in cargo-handling methods by the ocean carriers and improved 
protection of the vehicles while they are in transit from port of entry 
to an inland port now permits us to elimimate these 30 posts from 
the list where we boxed automobiles previously. 

Mr. Rooney. How has this system been working out ? 
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Mr. Tronr. Fine, no problem. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this statement with regard to limita- 
tion on boxing of automobiles at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


LIMITATION ON BOXING OF AUTOMOBILES 
in July of 1959 the Department stopped boxing automobiles for shipment to 


posts listed below. Reductions in costs have been estimated on an annual basis 
to be $26,705. 


Accra Damascus Melbourne 
Aden Geneva Madras 
Aleppo Hong Kong Nairobi 
Ankara Izmir Nicosia 
Auckland Jerusalem Salisbury 
Benghazi Johannesburg Seoul 

Bern Kuala Lumpur Singapore 
Bucharest Lagos Sydney 
Canberra Leopoldville Wellington 
Colombo Luxembourg Zurich 


MISCELLANEOUS COSTS, STORAGE AND LOCAL DRA YAGE 


Mr. Roonry. What do you have to say about this alleged saving of 
$3,631 on miscellaneous costs, storage and local drayage ¢ 

Mr. Tronr. The storage item, we estimate approximately 750,000 
pounds of effects move into storage in the Washington area here each 
year. Previously we were paying an average 53 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom ? 

Mr. Tronr. To the storage company. 

Mr. Rooney. One company or companies ! 

Mr. Trone. Companies. 

Mr. Rooney. Selected by the employees? 

Mr. Trone. Selected by the employee. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you done? 

Mr. Tronre. We have now included storage as one of the features 
in the competitive tariff system. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many people bid on that? 

Mr. Trone. Each one of them bid on it, sir. 

Mr. Ronney. How many? 

Mr. Trone. There were 16 in the first go-round. 

Mr. Roonry. Did Security and Federal Storage bid ? 

Mr. Trone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And how did their bids compare with the new rate of 
40 cents a hundredweight ? 

Mr. Trone. First may I point out the 40 cents is an average price 
between the six accepted proposals. The Federal price was 55 cents 
and the Security price was 50 cents. 


Mr. Roonry. And now you have it for 40 cents per hundredweight? 
Mr. Trone. Yes, sir. 


MINIMUM RATE WAIVER 


Mr. Roonry. What about this minimum rate waiver? 
Mr. Trone. We have been negotiating with the ocean carriers to 
obtain preferential rates that in many cases are extended by foreign 
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carriers to their diplomatic corps. So far we have not been too 
successful. The two conferences you see listed, Latin America and 
west coast, and the Caribbean and east coast, have given us a waiver 
of the so-called minimum rate charge where we have a very small 
shipment that ordinarily would move under $15 or $20. The savings 
here are small. 

INSPECTION REBATES 


Mr. Rooney. What are inspection rebates? 

Mr. Tronz. We have two inspectors in the Washington area, and 
the amount shown, $766, are instances where they have discovered 
incoming shipments so loosely packed that we felt it necessary to go 
back to the packer and obtain an actual rebate of the charges for 
both the packing and the ocean freight. 

Mr. Roonry. Were goods damaged in these cases? 

Mr. Trone. In a few instances there was extensive damage but it 
was not due to the loose packing. 

Mr. Estes. If I might interject, Mr. Chairman, on this we are 
looking, of course, for faulty packing, but we are also looking where 
oversea packers leave part of the van empty on which the Govern- 
ment has to pay ocean freight just the same as though it were full. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you then notify the posts as to the company or 
companies that indulge in this practice ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Your answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When we talk of these savings totaling $267,377 as 
the result of new procedures, you are talking only of State Depart- 
ment personnel ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 


SITUATION REGARDING ICA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roongy. What is the situation with regard to ICA personnel? 

Mr. Trone. They are following the system, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. They are following the same system ? 

Mr. Trone. Yes, as well as other Government agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any information as to how much money 
has been saved as a result of the new system insofar as ICA is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Trone. I have the figure of $6,800 as savings for ICA. 

Mr. Rooney. For what period ? 

Mr. Trone. This figure would be fiscal year 1961. It is based in 
this case on their estimate of effects to be handled. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a total with regard to ICA? 


TOTAL REDUCTIONS FOR ALL AGENCIES 


Mr. Trone. No, sir, because in some of the other figures the way our 
records are maintained L was-unable to. break down the other agency 
traffic. I have the total for all agencies including the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Rooney. What is it? 

Mr. Trone. $581,977. 
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Mr. Rooney. This substantially is all the result of getting away 
from doing business with Security and Federal Storage, looking more 
closely into the packing and unpacking, and by eliminating boxing of 
automobiles to the points described in the exhibit in the record. Is 
that so? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 


REASONS FOR CHANGE OF SYSTEM 


Mr. Roonry. How did you happen to do all of this? 

Mr. Esvres. We started, about 2% years ago, perhaps nearly 3 years 
ago, in examining this whole packing, unpacking, transportation pic- 
ture. We organized a division, as the chairman recalls, the Transpor- 
tation Management Division, to study these various questions. 

Mr. Roonry. It was a long study, but who started the thing? 

Mr. Estes. Of course it was climaxed with this committee’s inves- 
tigation last year of these various studies in both State and one or 
two other agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. You and I and others have known for a long time that 
something needed to be done about it? 

Mr. Esres. Indeed, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that study was going on for quite some time, was 
it not? 

Mr. Estes. Indeed it was, sir: 

Mr. Rooney. And it was not until we blew the lid off by way of a 
very factual report of the House Appropriations Committee’s inves- 
tigative staff that something finally was done? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. If I may add, as a result of that report and 
the circumstances under which our study had been completed, we had 


our figures ready and we were able quickly to pull these things to- 
gether and put them into effect. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


TELEGRAPH COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Estes. You may proceed. 

Mr. Estes. Reverting to my principal witness statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would go on to say we are also pleased to report that under the 
new education and control programs we are making a contribution to 
a reduction in telegraph costs, and I am very hopeful that it will show 
«a much better picture even in the year following. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the education program consist of putting up the 
cards I have seen at diplomatic establishments abroad showing the 
month before and the month before that ? 

Mr. Estes. That is one phase of it, sir. This committee has been 
advised of these picture programs before, I believe, but we started 
them again since they do seem to have influence on the personnel at 
the posts who seem far removed from the effort to reduce telegraph 
traffic. It is a homely way of getting home to them the facts of life 
in cutting down the volume of telegrams. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, that work could not have consisted of too 
much time or money or effort, could it? ‘You just had so many cards 
printed ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. This is just one phase. 
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Mr. Rooney. Are you sure they are putting them up? 

Mr. Esres. I could not be sure of that, but some of the reports J 
have heard from people coming back from the field indicate they do at 
times get put in prominent places. 

Mr. Rooney. I found when I was abroad with Mr. Crockett if he 
managed to get there first they were always up. 

Mr. Estes. Thank you, Mr. Crockett. 


REDUCTION IN COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. Last year in the report of this committee it was stated 
that— 


The committee is of the opinion that substantial savings must promptly be 
made in travel and transportation of things as well as in communication services. 

What have you saved or will you have saved in the current year in 
communication services ? 

Mr. Estes. $35,000 is our estimated reduction for the current fiscal 
year on a partial-year basis. 

Mr. Rooney. Out of a budget of how much ? 

Mr. Estes. $1.2 million. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not very much, is it ? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir, it is not;'but I hope it will be regarded as a 
start. 

Mr. Roonery. It will at least pay for those posters, though? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN TELEGRAPH COSTS 


If it is the pleasure of the chairman, I would submit this exhibit 
which shows the estimated reduction in telegraph costs for 1960 and 
the estimated reduction in telegraph costs for fiscal year 1961 of 
$65,000, or a total reduction since inception of this new effort. of 
$100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement follows :) 


REDUCTION IN TELEGRAPH COSTS, FISCAL YEAR 1961, $65,000 


The above reduction is expected because of the following: 

1. Initiation of program in fiscal year 1960 participated in by the Department 
and the Foreign Service, to control and reduce telegraphic volume. 

2. The educational program on proper use of telegraph was given greater 
impetus by issuance in October 1959 of the “Animal Series” of posters, urging 
use of airgrams in lieu of telegrams. 

3. The audit of telegrams by the Telegraph Control Office, with advice to all 
concerned on misuse of telegraph. 


Estimated reduction in telegraph costs, fiscal year 1960 (partial year) $35, 000 
Estimated reduction in telegraph costs, fiscal year 1961 65, 000 


Total reduction on an annual basis_.._._._.____._______- _.. 100, 000 


INCREASE IN BUDGBT FOR COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. While we look at this exhibit which was just put in 
the record, I note with interest that communications services last 
year were actually $3,214,646, and that in the current fiscal year they 
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will be $3,342,272, and that you want in the coming year $3,511,636 
We are not getting anywhere toward economy in this regard, are 
we! 

Mr. Esres. Of course, sir, in this figure of communications, the fig- 
ure to which the chairman is referring, there are a number of items 
including courier and pouch; so all of this comes under communica- 
tions and not just telegrams. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand that. What are the comparative fig- 
ures for telegrams in those 3 years? 

Mr. Estes. 1959 actual, $1,193,1823. Estimate for 1960, $1,237,106. 
The estimate for 1961 is $1,229,694, a te rease of $7,412. 

Mr. Roonry. You are not getting anywhere, then, either by way 
of telegrams or the all-inclusive item “Communication services.” 
When, in the report, the committee made reference to this subject it 
said it was interested in reductions being made in “Communication 
services.” Instead of that we find we are confronted with a budget 
that would be $300,000 over the budget which ended just last June 30. 

Mr. Esres. Sir, that. increase is due in large measure to increased 
staff and other activities over which my office has no control, 

Mr. Roonry. Are you saying the best way to cut down the cost of 
“Communication services” is to cut down the staff or refuse further 
increases in the staff? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir; I do not say that. I am pointing out these are 
increases over which this office has no control and must cost-factor, 
in the event the committee allows these increases, so that we have the 
backstopping increases. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, if we are foolish enough to give the 
Department the increases requested, we must realize we will have to 
pick up the tab for increased communication services. That is a cor- 
rect statement, is it not? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY OF 1961 REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Estes. Back to your statement. 

Mr. Estes. The next statement would be the summary of the re- 
quest, which the chairman has already read. into the record, of 
$11,565,337, which provides $7,488,888 for domestic activities ‘and 
$4.076,449 in support of the Foreign Service. 

The domestic request provides for increases that relate largely to 
logistic support for staff and activity increases in other areas of the 
Department that we have just discussed. An item, of course, that is 
heavily noted in our budget is the personnel and printing costs for 
those volumes of the “Digest of International Law” and the “Treaties 
and Other International Agreements of the United States” series 
scheduled for production during the fiscal year 1961, 

The Foreign Service request continues our present level of posi- 
tions in the courier service and provides those operating expense 1n- 
creases which arise principally from the opening of new posts, the 
elevation of existing consular posts to diplomatic status, servicing 
of additional staff, and the modernization of cryptographic equip- 
ment. Were it not considered essential that this latter program 
be initiated at this time, a reduction in Foreign Service expenses be- 
low our 1960 level would have been possible. 
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And if I may interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, as I expect this is 
my last appearance before this committee on the “Salaries and ex- 
penses” budget, it would also have been possible, I think, to reach the 
goal I hoped for in the statement I made in one of the first sessions 
before you, that we could have reduced this office in total. I regret 
not having achieved the goal, but at least we came within striking 
distance of it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We might be able to help you, Mr. Estes, 

Mr. Esres. Thank you, sir. 


COST INCREASES DUE TO ELEVATION OF POSTS TO AMBASSADORIAL STATUS 


Mr. Rooney. You talk of the elevation of existing consular posts to 
diplomatic status and you say that if it were not for this and the other 
three things you mention, you would be able to come in here with a 
budget below your 1960 level. You include reference to one post in 
Nicosia, do you not? 

Mr. Crockett. There are three more, Mr. Chairman, in Africa. 

Mr. Rooney. Your answer is that one plus the three in Africa? 

Mr. Estes. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And if Congress should feel it would not be sensible to 
go along with all the expensive dignity attached to elevating our 
representation in these posts from consul to Ambassador, you would 
be able to get along with less money than your 1960 level ? 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR CRYPTOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Estes. Yes; except for the cryptographic program I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Roonry. How much does the cryptographic program cost? 

Mr. Estes. $350,000 and four positions. 

Mr. Rooney. So that is the only item you would need above your 
present level ? 

Mr. Estes. That and these volumes. That is on the domestic side. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, yes; we have to get to the volumes. 

Mr. Rooney. That ficure for cry ptographic equipment is included 
in the oversea part of your budget, is it? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 


DOMESTIC INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. And your domestic increase is $327,252 over the cur- 
rent fiscal year, is it? 

Mr. Esres. That is the net. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown of that $327,252? 

Mr. Estes. I have a breakdown of that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this breakdown at this point in the 
record. 


(The breakdown follows:) 
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Domestic program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 


Annual 
Personnel increases, 23 positions ; $124,919 annual rate: Number rate 
Cryptography staff, replacement of crypto equipment_______ 4 $23,940 
Foreign reporting staff, increased demand for economic infor- 
TOSUION, BARE. dca elder eee eee 1 7, 030 
Division of Communication Services, increased staffing of the 
Department and Foreign Service___..._-._________-________ 4 16,224 
Division of Publishing Services: Whiteman Digest (6) and 
Tromtion 177B-3000 +s 4B) Ab ee) elie dint dew ks 11 57,025 
Division of Language Services, increased language service re- 
UREN RTA CO eA YC i virescens Seinen gene ntienemmam atti 8 20,700 
meen) ebimene sts ue bce ee se Be 23 124,919 
Nonsalary increases, $202,333 : Amount 
COVOTOOR... COME), COMIIIOY. WORE oii esheets ed men Scie $2, 500 
Shuttle bus service to Foreign Service Institute_.._._____._______ 10, 200 
Postage for estimated increase in passport mailings____________ 35, 680 
Maintenance of security alarms in new building.__.____________ 9, 875 
Printing, Whiteman “Digest of International Law”. ___________ 43, 695 
Printing, “Treaties and Other International Agreements” (1776— 
Te 46, 000 
Logistic support for proposed staff increase of Department leh 54, 383 





CE BEI ai ects cower ccc I be eel at atk bse bee 202, 333 


Grand total increase 827, 252 


CO SE RR RRO Ee ee Oe eee eee meee owe meee Val, ava 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that $124,919 is for adding 23 posi- 
tions to the payroll, and $202,333 is for nonsalary increases. 


OVERSEA TRAVEL 


What is this $2,500 increase in oversea travel ? 

Mr. Estes. That is for the inspection of cryptographic machinery. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you not do that out of your present appropria- 
tion without coming for an increase of $2,500 in a budget such as this 
of $11 million ? 


Mr. Estes. No, sir. This is our estimate of what is needed to effect 
these trips. 


SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE TO FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Roonry. Now we come across an item that we have never heard 
discussed at this table before. That is the service you initiated out of 
moneys for the new building, to wit, shuttle bus service daily be- 
tween the Department and the Foreign Service Institute. That was 
never mentioned before ? 

Mr. Estes. No. This is a new item for the “Salaries and expenses” 
budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, but you used new building funds to in- 
stitute this bus service. 

Mr. Estes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And it was never mentioned here before, was it? 

Mr. Estes. Not at this table at a hearing such as this, because it 
was not in our “Salaries and expenses” budget. 
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Mr. Roonry. 1 am not talking about the “Salaries and expenses” 
budget. This committee handled the budget for the extension of the 
new building. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Was this mentioned here ? 

Mr. Esres. I cannot recall offhand whether we discussed it spe- 
cifically. There is a much bigger item than this in the new building 
budget which covers transportation for the people in the buildings 
occupied following the demolition of buildings to make room for the 
extension to the present State Department Buil ling. This item comes 
about because the Institute will remain at Arlington Towers in 
1961. We must continue to provide transportation between the main 
building and the Institute, and of course there will be no building 
fund to charge it to. That is why we bring it in this budget. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details of this bus service at a cost of 
$10,200? 

Mr. Esres. I have here, sir, a narrative account of that. 

Mr. Rooney. Who furnishes the buses? 

Mr. Trone. They are publically advertised, sir, and it varies de- 
nding on who is the low bidder, any one of the three. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the three’ 

Mr. Trone. D.C. Transit and the two Virginia lines, A.B. & W. 
and W.V. & M.,the Arnold Line. The service to date has been shared 
by D.C. Transit and W.V.& M. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these buses solely for the employees to travel 
hetween the Foreign Service Institute in Arlington and the New 
State Department Building? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they use them for any other purposes such as to 
get home ¢ 

Mr. Esres. There is no way they can unless they happen to live at 
Arlington Towers and work at the New State Department Building. 
That would be possible, I suppose. 

Mr. Rooney. You do have a number of people living at Arlington 
Towers, do you not ? 

Mr. Estes. I do not think we do. 

Mr. Rooney. I have heard you do. 

These buses operate all day long, do they ? 

Mr. Estes. During business hours. 

Mr. Rooney. Even when there is no one there at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute ? 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a question whether 
you were discussing fiscal year 1961, the coming budget, or the pres- 
ent. bus service. 

Mr. Rooney. I was looking at the figure of $10,200 at page 317 of 
the justifications which was never in this budget before, and in con- 
nection with that it is interesting to also discuss the current situation. 

Mr. Esres. I have here an exhibit which will give you both, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Roonry. I am going to confess that this really got by me. 
Here you have spent out of your new building funds almost $100,000 
for a bus service. This has all to do with the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute; is that right? 
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Mr. Esres. No, sir. <As I started to explain a moment ago, the bus 
service was Initiated as the result of the demolition of the buildings 
housing the people around the present. structure and being scattered 
several places around Washington and Arlington Towers. 

Mr. Roonry. In the coming fiscal year where you request $10,200, 
that has nothing to do with anything but the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute? 

Mr. Esves. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Has this been included in the estimate of the expert 
educators with regard to the Foreign Service Institute, the $10,200 ¢ 

Mr. Dwineuu. I am not sure about that. I would point out, Mr. 
Chairman, that of course only a certain percentage of this figure 
would be allocated to language training because of the other activities 
that are carried on at the Institute. 


COST OF BUS SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. We shal] insert these statements with regard to bus 
traffic and costs, and the costs of the shuttle bus service at this point 
in the record. 

(The statements follow :) 


BUS TRAFFIC AND COSTS 


Buses on a half-hour schedule operate from 8:33 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. These 
buses Carry an average of 25.3 passengers per trip. There are two buses on 
this schedule at a cost of $4.47 per hour for each. Each bus makes 18 trips for 
a total of 36 trips per day. 

Three special rae are made for early-morning classes. One leaves SA-4 
via New State at 7:15 a.m. One leaves New State at 8:35 a.m. One leaves 
Foreign Service Institute for New State and SA-4 at 8: 50 a.m. The three spe- 
cial trips carry an average of 42.8 passengers per trip. For the three trips the 
cost is $11 per day. 

Starting with Monday, February 8, we are getting a daily count of all pas- 
sengers who use the bus service north of SA-—4. Service north of SA-4 to be 
discontinued when no longer justified by traffic. This will eliminate the need 
for the second bus for a saving of $40.20 per day. Count for 3 days, about 100 
per day. 

The present cost of all bus service is about 9.5 cents per passenger. 


SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE, INCREASE $10,200 


Shuttle bus service between the New State Department Building and the For- 
eign Service Institute is required for the transportation of students and admin- 
istrative personnel in lieu of inadequate public transportation. Buses now 
scheduled carry approximately 600 passengers per day to or from the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

This service was initiated April 15, 1957, after the relocation of personnel 
from the New State area, and costs were funded as follows: 


Fiscal year: 


BT cs cnctccennin cise wiempdbierasocieete Meee tade aiken __ $3,420 New building funds. 

an wc lh ch adel acai Siadedh ioletcesdbadtid bake Ji O24; 928) De. 

cick dh ncnis tight ebpemianiatais dia Lith einbsite Seok whap bd FRE Ea ee) Lae Ok 

I OPI i tet cael _. 27,500 Do. 

a cael annie stabil indie pei 10,200 Salaries and expenses. 


The State annexes serviced in prior years include SA-7, SA-15, SA-4, SA-—20, 
SA-—5, SA-6, New State, SA-3, SA-2, and SA-18. Service has been curtailed in 
fiscal year 1960 to meet the diminishing need at the various buildings and will 
be curtailed to service between the New State Building and the Foreign Service 
Institute as people are located in the new building. 
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The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is based on: 


enn GOR Vine os a ctenniideines 8 hours X $4.50 X 252 days=$9, 060 
Harly-morning service.._.....-...............-..-..- $6.00 xX190 days= 1,140 
dan ea lcicalien cednenerasineanninangiiimnmpperpmnedst> 10, 200 


POSTAGE 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item, “Postage,” for estimated increase 
in passport mailing? 

Mr. Esres. ‘This again, sir, is an item that appears In our budget 
each year and is directly related to the increases in passport mailings. 

Mr. Roonry. What is it for? What kind of mail ? 

Mr. Estes. When passports are mailed out to applicants, sir, they 
are sent to our mailroom and we affix the postage. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at this figure of $55,680? 

Mr. Estes. It is based on estimates, sir, of the Passport Office—their 
annual increases as to the number of passport applications they are 
going to receive. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you cannot depend too well on those figures; 
can you‘ 

Mr. Estes. No, sir; but—— 

Mr. Rooney. Oh! You were not here this morning ? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We found out that their estimates were as much as 
10 percent out of the way. They were 79,000 out of the way for the 
current fiscal year. 

How did you arrive at this, and how much per passport 

Mr. Esres. 28 cents, sir, and the comparative figures are shown on 
this exhibit, Mr. Chairman, if you care to examine them. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS AND NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Now, to go back for just a second to the reduction of 
20 positions which you say is due to the new building, and your re- 
quest in return, gener: ally, for 23 new positions, the net result is 3 
positions more than you presently have ? 

Mr. Esters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did the 20 positions cost ? 

Mr. Esres. $65,000, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, the 23? 

This is on an annual rate; is it not ? 

Mr. Esres. $124,919, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of economy is this? You add three people 
to the payroll and it costs practically twice as much. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. The difference is in the kind of people that 
we are letting go and the kind of people we are hiring. This, sir, is 
a list of the 20 that we will be dropping as we move into the build- 
ing, and the chairman will see in the lower echelon the GS scale. They 
are messengers, clerks, and chauffeurs in the lower grades, Sad the kind 
of people that we are asking for for these increases are much higher 
level people. There is no comparability. 

Mr. Rooney. That is always par for the course. You take off a little 
guy like a laborer or messenger, and you add some other fellow and 
give him a desk and a secretary. 
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PRINTING OF THE WHITEMAN “DIGEST OF INTERNATIONAL LAW” 


Mr. Roonry. Now, what about this request for $43,695 for print- 
ing of 750 copies each of three volumes of Whiteman’s “Digest of 
International Law” at approximately $14,565 a volume ? 

Mr. Estes. This, I mentioned a moment ago, sir, is the result of the 
Bureau of Legal Affairs putting these new volumes into production, 
which means getting the manuscripts ready. The load falls on my 
office for the editing : and the printing in accordance with the schedule. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know if I previously inquired as to how many 
copies of these volumes will be sold, : and at what price. 

Mr. Esres. The Whiteman ’Digest” 

Mr. Trone has suggested to me, sir, ad I might explain, of course, 
that these 750 we are speaking about here are not for sale. The vol- 
umes that are sold, are sold by the Public Printer, and are in a pro- 
duction which is not charged to the Department’s appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. Will these be bestsellers, and how much will the tax- 
payers get out. of it as a result of the Government P rinting Office 
printing and selling them ? 

Mr. Estes. Our records indicate that on the basis of the so-called 
Hackworth edition sold by the Superintendent of Documents, that 
30,918 copies were sold, and the sales receipts were $74,426. 

These figures were taken from the 1958 House hearings. 


INCREASE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the $54,383 at page 318 of the justifica- 
tions, entitled “Administrative Activities,” you do not need to bother 
about that unless some more people are added to the payroll, do you? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You will not need, for instance, that furniture and 
office equipment. in the amount of $46,668 ? 

Mr. Esres. That is correct, sir. It is for increased staffing. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be noted at page 326 of these justifications 
that just because of the elevation from Consul General to an Am- 
bassadorial status, we find a request for couriers, travel, telegraphic 
costs, pouch, and vehicles of $48,050. 

That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Just those four posts ? 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, part of these are nonrecurring, of 
course. 

Mr. Rooney. Very little of them. 

Mr. Estes. The equipment item is nonrecurring. 


OFFICER POSITIONS IN FRANKFURT, GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. At page 331 of these justifications, it is indicated that 
you have 44 officer positions in Frankfort, Germany. 
What do they do? 


Mr. Esres. These are couriers, Mr. Chairman. They headquarter 


out of Frankfurt, Germany. They are not on duty there. They 
work out of there. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is it your area in which we have previously had swim- 
ming pools, country clubs, and so forth ? 

Mr. Estes. It was my area that initiated a request for funds for 
those facilities at one time, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any request in here for that this year? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You thought better of it? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. On that, I am not going to ask you another question. 

Mr. Estes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 

Mr. Estes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Fresruary 22, 1960, 
Deputy Assistant SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


AARON S. BROWN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PER- 
SONNEL 

THOMAS D. HUFF, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 

RAYMOND E. CHAPMAN, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Personnel, which appears beginning at page 337 of the justi- 
fications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


It isa request in the amount of $15,640,276, which would be an in- 
crease of $821,955 over the amount appropriated for this area in the 
current fiscal year, all of which increase is in the Foreign Service. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


3° 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 337 through 351 of 


the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, DoMEsTIC 
Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Available 1960, base for 1961, and esti- Positions Annual rate Other expense 
OS i a a ee ss air 340 $2, 350, 155 $193, 200 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


Office of the Director: The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel, who 
is the Department’s Personnel Director, is responsible for the development and 
execution of the personnel programs of the Department and Foreign Service. 

Personnel Projects Staff: This Staff develops personnel policies and programs 
and evaluates the effectiveness of existing personnel management policies in 
the Department and the Foreign Service. 

Presidential Commissions Staff: This Staff prepares the official documents 
relating to appointments made by the President, and by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to the Cabinet, the Foreign Service, 
international agencies, commissions, and organizations established by law and 
by Executive order. 
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Career Development and Counseling Staff: This Staff is responsible for skills 
evaluation, career planning, and counseling to develop and utilize the abilities of 
Foreign Service officers to the highest degree of effectiveness in meeting func- 
tional, geographic, and overall needs of the Department and Foreign Service. 

Executive Staff: This Staff provides management, administrative, and budge- 
tary and fiscal services to the Office of Personnel. It also maintains the central 
personnel files for the Department and Foreign Service, and administers the 
Foreign Service leave and retirement system. 

Personnel Operations Division: This Division administers the personnel pro- 
grams, policies, and procedures of the Department and Foreign Service as they 
relate to placement, transfer, employee relations, performance evaluation, title, 
rank and precedence for the Foreign Service, and training under the provisions 
of the Federal Employee Training Act. 

Medical Division: This Division develops and administers the medical and 
health programs for the Department and Foreign Service, and certain other 
agencies operating overseas, including the dependents’ medical care program 
for the Foreign Service. 

Employment Division: This Division administers the policies, plans, and 
procedures relating to recruitment and appointment to the departmental service, 
the Foreign Service Staff Corps, and Foreign Service Reserve Corps. In addi- 
tion, the Division maintains a liaison program with colleges and universities 
leading to the recruitment of Foreign Service officers and is responsible for the 
technical aspects of Foreign Service officer appointments. 

Classification and Wage Administration Division: This division administers 
the personnel programs of the Department and Foreign Service as they relate to 
classification and allocation of positions; control of the use of established posi- 
tions; and salary and wage administration, including the salaries of local per- 
sonnel employed at oversea posts. 

Allowances Division: This Division develops and administers the Government- 
wide program of allowances and hardship differentials in foreign areas. 

hoard of Examiners: This staff consists of the secretariat to the Board of 
Examiners for the Foreign Service. It is responsible for developing examina- 
tion policies, plans, regulations, and techniques, including qualification and suit- 
ability standards, for the appointment of candidates as Foreign Service officers; 
and administers examinations for the selection of Foreign Service officers. 


Justification 


The estimate for the Office of Personnel provides for 340 permanent domestic 
positions at $2,350,155, the same as the estimate for 1960. 

The estimate for miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations for fiscal 
year 1961 is $193,200, the same amount as required for 1960, and an increase 
of approximately $19,000 over 1959. 

The increase of $19,000 is due principally to the resumption of FSO-8 exami- 
nation in 1960 on an annual basis. The examination was not given in 1959 and 
was held semiannually in prior fiscal years. 


Permanent staff by organizational unit 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual) |Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual 


ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 
UNIT 

Office of the Director 4 $44, 650 { $44, 650 $ $44, 650 " 
Personnel Projects Staff 17 137, 895 16 | 134,140 \ 134, 140 
Presidential Commissions Staff 6 34, 405 6 34, 405 6 34, 405 
Career Development and Counsel 

ing Staff 25 246, 455 24 240, 100 24 240, 100 
Executive Staff : 70 368, 539 70 369, 695 70 369, 695 
Personnel Operations Division 97 658, 410 92 666, 390 92 HH, 390 . 
Medical Division 24 158, 705 23 151, 650 22 151, 650 
Employment Division 32 187, 065 32 186, 595 32 186, 595 
Classification and Wage Adminis- 

tration Division ‘ ; 26 188, 110 24 176, 480 24 176, 480 
Allowances Division 32 200, 510 31 200, 355 31 200, 345 
Board of Examiners 18 145, 695 18 145, 695 18 145, €95 


Total, Office of Personnel.__- 351 |2, 370, 529 340 | 2, 350, 155 340 |2, 350, 155 


-->-.--————c— 
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Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 





ES 


Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 


Object classification i asl ita i kcclatenpidi 


| Man-| Amount | Man-| Amount 
| years | 


years years | year 
0 Personal services: | | 
W.a.e. employment. |} L5| $21,215 2.5 $35,083 | 2.5 | $35,083 
Temporary employment of 284 12, 391 1.8 6,573 | 1.8 6, 573 
Overtime and holiday pay ee 28, 446 25 O00 | | 25, 000 | 
Total personal services | 4.0 60, 052 43 66.656 | 4.3 66, 656 | 
i 
02 Travel. | | 49, 208 62. 409 | 62, 409 | 
07 Other contractual services | 39, 983 | 35, 125 35, 125 | 
07a Services performed by other | | 
igencies 1, 804 2, 401 2, 400 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contribu | 
tions 531 120 420 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemni- 
ties... j 22, 114 000 5, OOO 
5 Taxes and assessment } 609 190 1 190 
Total nonsalary obligation 114, 249 | 26, 544 126, 544 
Grand tot yt itions 4.0 174, 301 1.3 193, 200 4.3 193, 200 
OFrFICE OF PERSONNEL, FOREIGN SERVICE 
I ncrease-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 
stele a ve ii teliaibiialid iis. aici cimabissad ——__— 
Positions 
\ mericans Loc Total 
| 
Fiscal year 1960 availability..............---- 269 269 
Adjustments to the base: | 
Pay in excess - - - | 
rransportation of effects . : 
GE WOE. < cceccdiccccesteneul 5 4 
Subtotal : 
Base for 1961. ithe onan 269 269 | 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: 
Opening new posts--- “a i _—— : 
Elevation consular posts to diplomatic status - * 
Political activities 
Labor aon 
Science 
Other - 
Economic activities 
Commercial - . 
Minerals 
Civil aviation ‘ 
Other. 
Consular activities am 
Administrative activities ; 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
Total program increases b 
Total estimate 1961_-..- 269 269 





Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+-) or 


decrease (—) 





Man-| Amount Man-| Amount 


Ss 


Amount 


377 
, 470 


066 


79 


, 627 


On 
R82 
, 4 
129 
, 01 
, 193 
3, 143 
682 
5, 784 
100 


821, 955 


13, 096, 921 
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ADJUSTMENTS TO THE BASE 


ay in excess, minus $7,867: This decrease results from there being one less 
workday in fiscal year 1961 than in 1960. 


Transportation of effects, minus $267,377 


: At various times during the fiscal 


year 1960, the Department has taken steps to reduce several elements of ex- 
pense in the movement of personal and household effects of Foreign Service 


personnel. 
movements in fiscal year 1961. 





The estimates shown below are related to the anticipated volume of 





Estimated 
Subject Effective date annual re- 
duction 

(1) Contract for unpacking---_..---- ; June 14, 1060. ......... — $45, 407 
(2) Competitive tariffs for packing : CO, 2 Sacre an —144, 701 
(3) Competitive packing at posts overseas. Various dates. .....-.- —32, 500 
(4) Preferential tariffs for domestic trucking. ao._. Ls aa —14, 433 
(5) Limitation on boxing automobiles ; July 6, 1959__. --| —26, 705 
(6) Miscellaneous (storage, local drayage, etc.) __- ;. 2 Various dates _- —3, 631 
Dicésipitonadeveh ict aietene : tides dS casein athd Lisa de ‘ —267, 377 


Surety bonds, —$15,470 


The Department’s surety bond on Foreign Service personnel is issued as a 2- 
year contract payable in the even-numbered fiscal years. 
PROGRAM INCREASES REQUESTED FOR FISCAL 


YEAR 1961 


It is estimated that $821,955 will be required to cover the cost of transfer and 
educational allowances, medical expenses, and transportation of effects and 
travel for those employees being requested for the opening of nine new posts; 
the elevation of three consular posts; the strengthening of political, economic, 
consular, and administrative activities overseas; expansion and improvement 
of the Department’s responsibility in the field of international civil aviation 
affairs; increased rotational travel: and the Department’s contribution under 
the Federal Employees’ Health Benefit Act (FEHBA). 

The estimates for these activities are based on requests in the Department’s 
budget for additional American positions at overseas posts. The new positions 
requested will be justified by the geographic bureaus. The estimate also includes 
the cost of travel and transportation of effects for additional officers who will be 
rotated to and from field assignments and Washington in 1961. The considerable 
inerease in employment in the Foreign Service in 1957, especially in the FSO 
Corps, together with the appreciable movement of officers to and from the 
Department in 1957, requires that a larger than normal number of officers be 
rotated in 1961 to and from the Department. 

The table below reflects the number of employees being requested for each of 
the program increases, and the cost of allowances, medical, or travel expenses 
as appropriate. In determining the estimate, the following average cost factors 
were used : 

1. Transfer allowance: $75 to $175 for every third additional employee. 
2. Education allowance: $100 for every second additional employee. 

3. Medical expenses: $51 for each additional employee. 

4. Transportation of household effects and travel: $2,730 per employee. 
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SS 


Transfer | Education Medical | Shipment of ef- 
allowance | allowance expenses fects and travel | 
Program Being tS | iiadasiltatine alii iit tn aera Total 

| | | estimate 

Posi- | Esti- | Posi- | Esti- | Posi-] Esti- | Posi- | Esti- | 

| tions | mate tions mate tions | mate | tions mate 
——_—__—_—__—_——_—_ — — — — — — - oar 
Opening new posts ew 36 | $1,950 149 | $2,500 | 149 | $2,523 | 36 | $98, 299 | $105, 279 
Elevation of consular posts 17 975 2 22 1, 100 2 22 1, 133 | 17 46,419 | 49 627 
Political activities. ......... 39 2, 125 39 1, 900 39 2,008 | 39 | 106, 491 112, 524 
Economic activities 3 s 33 1, 975 33 4, 520 33 1,701 | 33 | 105,770 | 113, 966 
Consular activities _- “ 27 | 2,050 439} 1,900 439 | 2,007 | 27 | 73,725 | 79, 62 
Administrative activities __- 19 925 19 | 1,000 19 | 978 | 586 | 342,881 | 345, 784 
ge & peat Oh, 00 1........] | 15. 100 
Total program increase e amines ; as Debioogubunaes 821, 955 


_ _ ——__——_____— — — — _ 


! Includes estimates for 13 new employees requested in 1960 supplemental for opening 2 new posts. 
2 


2 Includes estimates for 5 new employees requested in 1960 supplemental for elevation of a post. 

3 Includes estimates for 5 new employees for civil aviation, costed on known post of assignment basis 
4 Includes estimates for 12 new employees requested for Public Law 86-363 activities, 

5 Includes estimates for 67 officers who will be rotated in 1961 to and from the Department. 


Federal Employee's Health Benefit Act, $15,100 


As a result of discussions with the Civil Service Commission it appears that 
the Foreign Service Protective Association will qualify as an employee organiza- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Public Law 86-382. Accordingly, the Of- 
fice of Personnel will be responsible for an estimated contribution of $15,100, 


Obligation by object class 

















Object class Actual, 1959 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1960 1961 
01 Personal services_____- $2, 449, 443 $2, 641, 224 $2, 7 
02 Travel 5, 803, 944 5, 806, 803 6, 385, 778 
03 Transportation of things 3, 684, 539 3, 614, 877 
07 Other contractual services 297, 246 | 303, 08 
08 Supplies and materials. | 76, 313 | 77, 48 
09 Equipment i 13, 263 | 13, 283 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 46, 292 46, 292 
Total obligations | 12, 565, 680 | 13, 096, 921 
| | 
Staffing summary 
Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


$$ ——__—_—_——_ —<——$ $$ | —_— - — —_—__— 


Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-] Annual 








ber | rate ber rate ber | rate ber | rate 
| 
Siar cs aa oh ay ee ee ee TE Cats gtr ory ee 
Full staffing factor | 166 |$1, 296,997) 166 |$1, 296,997) 166 |$1, 296, 997 
Medical-emergency-temporary i 36 308,714 42] 358,515 42} 3853, 515) 
New appointments-replacements 37 | 144, 355) 40 156, 476 10 | 156, 476 
Assignments to other agencies... 21 | 238, 586 21 238, 586 21 238, 586 | 
Total. r ‘ 260 | 1,988,652) 260 | 2,045,574) 269 | 2,045, 574 
1959 1960 1961 Increase (+) or 
decre ase 
Offi- |Clerks |Total | Offi- |Clerks |Total| Offi- |Clerks |Total | Offi- |Clerks |Total 
cers | | cers cers cers 

Full staffing factor 120 | 46 166 120 46 166 120 46 166 
Medical-emergency- | 

temporary 31 5 36 34 8 42 34 8 42 wal 
New appointments- 

replacements 37 37 | 40 40 40 40) 
Assignments to other | 

agencies___. 21 ‘ 21 21 21 21 | 21 ‘ | 

Total 72 | 88 | 260 | 175 | 4 269 175 94 | 269 


| | 











Total 
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Allowances 
j : ‘i wai : 

Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Actual, 1959 | 1960 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 
en Sree ee ere tar ee a ee “if 
Total allowances. ...........-..------.--- $535,000 | $537,300 | $560, 220 +-$22, 920 
puncte Fe eek ea eee 
menter atrwendes. <5 3.25. 5. cosckt est 75, 000 | 77, 300 | 87, 300 1+10, 000 
Educational allowances. -...........-.-.-..--.. 398, 000 398, 000 | 410, 920 2+-12, 920 
Home Service allowances.............---..---.- 62, 000 62, 000 | See i oois cmos 


| | i 





1 A transfer allowance is paid to an employee as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expenses incurred 
when his transfer involves a change in climatic zone. The increase of $10,000 requested is based on approxi- 
mately one-third of the new employees receiving transfer allowances between $75 and $175 each. 

2 An education allowance is paid to employees as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expenses 
incurred in order to obtain for their children an education reasonably comparable to that which they would 
receive in the public school system were they residing in the United States. The increase of $12,920 requested 
is based on approximately one-half of the new employees receiving education allowances averaging $100, 
except for the FAA attaché program where these were calculated on a known-post-of-assignment basis. 


The total increase of $22,920 is related to the following major program increases 
for fiscal year 1961: 


| Elevation of | Administra 
Opening new posts | consular | Political | Economic Consular | tive 
| posts to dip- activities | activities activities | activities 


lomatic status | 


| | 
1,950 : 975 | 2, 125 | 1,975 2.050 | 925 
2,500 2 1, 100 1, 900 | 4, 520 1,900 | 1, 000 





1A transfer allowance is paid to an employee as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expenses in- 
curred when his transfer involves a change in climatic zone. The increase of $10,000 requested is based on 
approximately % of the new employees receiving transfer allowances between $75 and $175 each. 

? An education allowance is paid to employees as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expenses in- 
¢urred in order to obtain for their children an education reasonably comparable to that which they would 
receive in the public school system were they residing in the United States. The increase of $12,920 requested 
is based on approximately 42 of the new employees receiving education allowances averaging $100, except 
for the FAA attaché program where these were calculated on a known-post-of-assignment basis. 


Operating costs 





Estimate, jEstimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 
| decrease (—) 
| 


Type of expense: 
Home leave, appointment, transfer, separa- | 
tion, and other travel and transportation | 


oie | om! 


costs ee sate : | $9, 293, 917 $9, 292,629 | ' $9,798,837 | 2+$506, 208 
Administrative travel.........._- — 51, 174 | 50, 000 50,000 |___.-_--- 3 
Medical expenses_..._. ee 516, 784 | 512, 915 538, 365 3 +25, 450 
Surety bonds 7 i eee 15,470 |__...- | 4 —15, 470 
Contribution to CSR fund__._.._-- . | 45, 170 46, 292 OA ee Cacsccnce 
PmseeA. ....-. ee La aA 7, 036 | 7, 150 | i 
oo = — = — — << - - 

Nc; vin suelanhindbaresinGeumtanencdaal: . ae 9, 924, 456 10, 440, 644 | 516, 188 


! After a reduction in base of $267,377 for savings on contracts for handling effects 

? A transfer allowance is paid to an employee as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expenses incurred 
when his transfer involves a change in climatic zone. The increase of $10,000 requested is based on approxi- 
mately one-third of the new employees receiving transfer allowances between $75 and $175 each. 

* An education allowance is paid to employees as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expenses in- 
curred in order to obtain for their children an education reasonably comparable to that which they would 
receive in the public school system were they residing in the United States. The increase of $12,920 requested 
is based on approximately one-half or the new employees receiving education allowances averaging $100, 
except for the FAA attaché program where these were caleulated on a known _post-of-assignment basis. 

‘Surety bonds of $15,470 are payable in alternate years only. 
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Increased operating costs for fiscal year 1961 are estimated for the following 
major activities: 





Elevation of Federal 
Opening new consular Political Economic Consular Adminis- Employee 
posts posts to activities activities activities trative Health 
diplomatic activities Benefits 
status Act 
ee eee 46, 419 106, 491 | 105, 770 73, 725 342, 881 Sonal 2 
tay 1,133 2, 008 1, 701 2, 007 978 15, 100 





| A transfer allowance is paid to an employee as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expences incurred 
when his transfer involves a change in climatic zone. The increase of $10,000 requested is based on approxi- 
mately one-third of the new employees receiving transfer allowances between $75 and $175 each. 

2 An education allowance is paid to employees as partial reimbursement for extraordinary expenses 
incu red in order to obtain for their children an education reasonably comparable to that which they would 
receive in the public school system were they residing in the United States. The increase of $12,920 
requested is based on approximately one-half of the new employees receiving education allowances 
aver! ging $100, except for the FAA attaché program where these were calculated on a known post-of-assign- 
ment basis. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your pleasure with regard to it ? 

Mr. Brown. With your permission, I would like to read the state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
appearing here today to present and justify the budget. estimates of 
the Office of Personnel for fiscal year 1961. 

As the committee knows, the responsibilities of the Office of Person- 
nel in the Department of State are similar to the personnel functions 
of any other agency except in that they are complicated by the world- 
wide scope of ‘the F oreign Service personnel system, The manage- 
ment of this system includes recruitment, appointment, position classi- 
fication, promotion, discipline, career development, leave, medical 
care, and assignment responsibility for 8,126 Foreign Service officers, 
reserve officers, and staff corps personne] stationed at 286 Foreign 
Service posts and in the Department. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL AFTER TAKING FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Roonry. If I may interrupt you at that point— 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the area that Professor Hoskins claims is re- 
sponsible for assigning the people who attended French classes at the 
Foreign Service Institute, or at that resthome over on the Riviera ? 

Mr. Brown. The Language School at Nice, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And thereafter assigning them to a post where French 
1s not spoken ; is that right ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, I think you had already left here last year, Mr. 
Secretary, before we had the pleasure of the advice of Professor 
Hoskins ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I had. 
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Mr. Rooney. He disclaimed all responsibility for this amazing 
setup whereby we spent $3,600 or $3,800 each for French or Spanish 
or German lessons and then assigned the student-employees to some 
post where such language would never be spoken ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I wonder if you would be good enough to give us the 
benefit of your 1 reply to the doctor’s statements, which I am sure you 
read in last year’s hearings? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, At that time, Mr. Chairman, the policy— 
assignment poliey—which we were following involved the intensive 
world language training of Foreign Service officers who did not have 
a professional-use fluency i ina world language. 

We were endeavoring by an intensive w orld language training pro- 
gram to develop within the Foreign Service Officer “Corps, and in- 
crease, the number of Foreign Service officers who have a useful com- 

nand of a world language. At that time, therefore, we were giving 
ioe Service officers intensive world language training, without 
being able to refer the language training directly to the next post 
of assignment. 

CHANGE IN POLICY 


We have, however, Mr. Chairman, made considerable progress along 
this line and rec ently we have changed the policy. Weare no longer 
following the general policy of assigning Foreign Service officers 
to world language training unless the next assignment is related to 
the training they receive. 

Mr. Roonry. When did that go into effect, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. That has gone into effect within the last couple of 
months. 

Mr. Rooney. After the House Appropriations Committee investi- 
gators were down going through the Department and the Foreign 
Service Institute ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, about that time we decided to institute the policy, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, there was nothing new about this situation; was 
there? 

Mr. Brown. The situation with respect—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just what prompted you to make such an abrupt 
change in your policy and decide to do something about a situation 
which had existed for a number of years? 

Mr. Brown. Because, sir, we had made sufficient. progress in our 
judgment in developing the language skills of the Foreign Service by 
this time, we felt that we could begin. to taper off the intensive world 
language training except with respect to the next post of assignment. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you saying that the Foreign Service Institute 
had been performing so well that everyone was well up on an addi- 
tional language ? 

Mr. Brown. Not everybody, sir, but 

Mr. Roonry. Pretty near everybody ? 

Mr. Brown. But, we had made some progress. 

Mr. Rooney. Pretty near everybody ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. At the present time we have raised the level 
from the previous 50 percent of the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
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who had a professional use command of a world language to about 


60 percent at the time we changed the policy. 
Mr. Rooney. You have been in your present position how long 
now ? 

Your predecessor was whom ? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Newbegin. I was his deputy at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. So, you have been in the Office of Personnel how long? 

Mr. Brown. Three and a half years. 

Mr. Rooney. You can recall a discussion of this matter of the as. 
signment of personnel after having taken language courses at the 
Foreign Service Institute as far back as what? Three years ago? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, we harped on it 3 years ago and we harped on 
it 2 years ago and we harped on it last year? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, nothing was done until the investigators got 
down to the Department in connection with the committee investiga. 
tion they made? When? Last summer? 

Mr. Brown. I believe the investigation was made last summer and 
fall. I donot know exactly. 

Mr. Rooney. It was made, apparently, along about the month of 
July when the surveys and investigations staff was requested to give 
us a complete investigation of the Foreign Service Institute. 

It would not be because the investigators found out that of 136 
files checked of officers who have studied world language at the For- 
eign Service Institute, and at branch schools, 76 were assigned to 
posts where the language in use was not the language studied, and 
that of the 501 junior officers, FSO-8’s trained at the Foreign Service 
Institute in 1955 to 1959, 239 were assigned to posts where the lan- 
guage studied would be of little or no use, and that during 1959, 136 
of the 225 junior officers were assigned to posts where the language 
they studied is of little or no use? 

That would not have resulted in this change of policy by the Office 
of Personnel: would it, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir: it was not. It was the progress we had made, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It was the what? 

Mr. Brown. It was the progress we had made in developing a corps 
of officers with a command of a world language. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you tell us how many people who took language 
courses at the Foreign Service Institute are working right here in 
Washington? 

Mr. Brown. I think I have that information. You mean the inten- 
sive world language courses, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I have a list of them, Mr. Chairman, with those who 
took intensive world language in fiscal year 1959. I will have to 
make a count of those who are now assigned to the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. May we see it, please? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. This was prepared where? In your shop, or in the 
Foreign Service Institute 4 

Mr. Brown. This was prepared in the Foreign Service Institute, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It is the fact, is it not, that of the FSO-8’s or junior 
officers assigned in fiscal year 1959, 101 of the 225 who took world 
language tre ining at the Foreign Service Institute were assigned 
here in Washingt on? 

Mr. Brown. ‘Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. All right; if you will proceed with your statement. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Brown. Through the years this committee has been deeply 
concerned with the cost of moving Foreign Service personnel from 
one assignment to another. The Department has shared this concern. 
Before discussing the 1961 estimates I would like to report to you 
two important acc complishments i in this area. 


EXTENDING DURATION OF OVERSEA TOURS 


Mr. Henderson has previously reported that we have continued 
our efforts during the past year to lengthen the time senior and middle 
grade officers spend at. posts overseas. In pursuing this policy we 
have had in mind the interests of the committee and the Department 
in lessening the need for travel funds and at the same time increasing 
the efficiency of the Service by providing a greater measure of con- 
tinuity at posts throughout the world. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that mean insofar as details are con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Brown. Insofar as—— 

Mr. Rooney. Details. 

Mr. Brown. Detail 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. We have extended tours of duty, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. From what to what ? 

Mr. Brown. In the last couple of years to the point that—and I 
have a table if you would like to study it 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. May we have it, please? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. You will notice under “I” the trends in terms of de- 
clining percentages of the number of senior and intermediate officers 
transferred. 

“II” and “ITI” show, with respect to senior officers, an increase in 
the length of time being spent by officers at posts. The same is true 
with respect to intermediate officers. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record this state- 
ment of evaluation of tour-of-duty practices for senior and inter- 
mediate officers. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Evaluation of tour-of-duty practices for senior and intermediate officers 


I. Percentage of senior and intermediate officers transferred: 


Fiscal year: Percent 
Ca caesar egg banec ei unin twdeiew-riso on gnneres sd ae 65 
Ra MeN tect aed Ra heh ka creme hinds bo wsbher db atihiw cide malenwsid die El 3 
I es cleeieceien sneheptepreeteitesitenidaaa 30 
RE ke Toe eR ARS A Sl ER lt ec ol nestle nntupiadia a 


II. Percentage of senior officers at post over 30 months :? 
August 1: 
1946 


pptirk antacid dei tmerinabab- apes tnierasenenenapiipicgcy ap tnhipnttcben sh tint tn bel sinh at oem tact ened 
I ecicceseii te ste he I a i vharichisheip ale yiansibisle’s aia 
ac a a is fecebebacicbarn hs a ns init inal 
ESS ae ees ean tadies ‘ wanineieivhierenbictaeaaaaie 19 
SE iaiiieicctiaeaicastirtssnatsasedMenticdubien nd dactdet tt FOE Ae ee penne 
I ates ile nes ssa 
IV. Percentage of intermediate officers at post « over 30 months :’ 
August 1: 
ess atinieencecncs dak ari senns snigibeeiaespiahib eerie en ; eat 
, PERE eceeeentecagtimce een we i Pecaacaaennien ae aan 
Peat toe eee Bh le hatiediebtactin coded avian Se 
DE pitiictiesntnet ack atcicbtathinianiehgsghinaid: eee edit cex inn eee 
a eu ; osaieaiaae 
Einar ad ciiancininina 
III. Average time at post, senior officers :’ 
August 1: Months 
a ai a. eden : 15.8 
Ih addi th chk cde sadntnidymeiaainict hiasdgciscnbys hema ascot -. 18.4 
a sala tapeihneeal diphabinle ibe saeibeie na soins 
lla a lesencnercictentescepwsewiets seartertiamidtee .. 19.5 
I a eaictsngsslen co sacadlcaporet ta iP aapelita inate act : a — | 
Te SR Bie eS A eiicetienoe ae ce 
V. Average time at post, intermediate officers :* 
August 1: 
le a iene iil aE eae cle neicepinammntierngsiateet 2 “ae 14.7 
clit eladatamiieSid te cake eapecbinaasistninebivdieiintee inate ease ne . 18.4 
Sieh eiatidba ba licigth icin ndeesasiawiicdsoarts pailliesciaie ews : pans 17.1 
his tic een te tied baietabiehcans eisintpcSinienm ens te entre aii Ae 
a eee ea indie 
a ines avec nga ceedbaheain 21.1 


1 Since this figure describes the situation at a particular time, the average individual will 
have completed approximately one-half of his tour. 


Senior officers: FSO 1-3 for 6 or 8 class structure (1946—present) ; FSO 14 
for 11 class structure (1946 and earlier). 

Intermediate officers: FSO 4-6 for 8 class structure (1956—present); FSO 
4—5 for 6 class structure (1946-56): FSO 5-8 for 11 class structure (1946 and 
earlier). 

INCREASED TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Upon perusing, this I wonder what kind of shuffling 
around you have done with your junior officers since your travel costs 
have mounted so appreciably 

Mr. Brown. The reason for the increase in the travel costs, Mr. 
Chairman, is the increase during the same fiscal years in the number 
of people subject to transfer 

The integration program which the Department entered wpon in 
1954, 1955, and 1956 resulted in an increase in the total population 
of the Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you telling us that this is one of the disadvantages 
of the “Wristonization” of employees and a recommendation of the 
Wriston committee, commission, or what-have-you ? 

Mr. Brown. I think, on the whole, sir, that the integration pro- 
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gram—the Wriston program—was a successful one for the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that, and that is highly debatable. 

If you travel around the world, you might find that it is not too 
popular a thing, but my question was: Are you saying that as the 
result of the Wriston program, your travel costs have gone up ap- 
preciably ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Roonry. How much has it cost the taxpayers since it was done? 
Do you have that figure there ¢ 

Mr. Brown . No. sir; I do not have that figure, I do not believe, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have it? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Crockerr. We would not have it broken down, Mr. Chairman, 
by population. 

Mr. Brown. Another factor, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. 

What year did the Wriston program go into effect ? 

Mr. Brown. In 1954, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the total amount for travel in 1954? Do 
you have that ! 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I think so. In 1954, sir, it was $5,695,237. 

Mr. Rooney. $5 million and what ? 

Mr. Brown. $695,237. 

Mr. Rooney. And, that would compare with the instant request 
for the coming fiscal year of $9,065,100; would it ? 

Mr. Brown. That would compare with $9 million—— 

Mr. Rooney. $9,065,100 ? 

Mr. Brown. $9 million—— 

Mr. Rooney. The amount requested for travel in the coming fiscal 
year, as Shown at. page 6 of the committee print é 

Mr. Brown. I have a figure of $9,798,837. 

Mr. Meyer. In the pibecamaisibins print, Mr. Chairman, is travel 
for all areas. This is only the travel budgeted in the PER area for 
home leave and separations. 

Mr. Roonry. But his figure is larger than the figure in the subcom- 
mittee print. 

Mr. Meyer. This is both transportation of effects, which comes 
under object. classification 08, Mr. Chairm: Mm, and also travel, coming 
under object classification 02 per se. That is the reason it does not 
agree with the subcommittee print. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we have 03 in the subcommittee print of 
$5,100,198, entirely separate and apart from that for 02, travel, 
99,065,100. 

Mr. Crocker. Yes, sir. The figures being quoted by the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Personnel in his testimony include both 02 and 
03 together, but they are not for all of the amount in the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that the comparative fistre, instead 
of being the one given by Mr. Brown, $5,695,237, should be $5,064,236, 
to compare it with the $9, 065,100; is that right? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well, Mr. Brown. You may proceed. 
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TOURS OF DUTY 


Mr. Brown. Because this policy has been in effect a relatively short 
period of time, we have not, until now, been able to determine the 
extent of its effectiveness. Now, for the first time, we have statistical 
data which show that we are indeed making progress toward our goal 
of lengthening the time senior and middle grade officers remain at 
their post of assignment. 

An intensive study recently undertaken to determine the effects of 
this policy reveals that as of August 1, 1959, senior grade officers had 
been at their post an average of 23.7 months, with 32 percent of them 
having served 30 months or over. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, are they not supposed to serve at least 2 years 
in their post ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. I would like to explain, sir, how this figure 
and these comparative figures show up on the table which I have al- 
ready submitted to you, sir. 

We took what amounts to a picture of the Foreign Service at the 
same date in 1959, 1958, 1957, and going back to 1946, and counted 
the number of months that every officer in the senior officer group and 
intermediate group had served at his post as of that date, and the 
average therefore turned out to be 23.6 on August 1, 1959; 17.8 months 
only on August 1, 1956, 

This means this is the average length of time, sir, and it should be 
understood that “average time at post” does not represent a complete 
tour of duty, since at any one particular time the average officer at a 
post would have completely approximately one-half of his tour of 
duty. 

TRANSFER POLICY WITH REGARD TO JUNIOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Roonry. I note in making these computations you have used 
only senior grade officers and middle grade officers. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to junior officers? 

Mr. Brown. The transfer and assignment ‘policy with respect to 
junior foreign service officers has not changed, sir. We move junior 
officers on the average of approximately 2 years each. This is for the 
purpose of giving them as wide as possible an experience in their 
early years in the Service. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not find with regard to these junior officers 
that they come to be of some value at a post along about the time they 
are there 2 years? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; they do. It is a matter of considerable con- 
cern on our part that we are to some extent losing the continuity 
which they have developed. On the other hand, we are very anxious 
in their early years 





Mr. Rooney. A junior officer at a post at the end of 2 years’ time in 
the ordinary course of things has some command of the language at 
the post? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And would have some acquaintance with the people in 
the Foreign Office at that post, and would be of certainly a thousand 
percent more value than when he first went to the post ? 
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Mr. Brown. That would be correct, and in some cases—— 

Mr. Rooney. In most cases ? 

Mr. Brown. In many cases the junior officer would not have that 
kind of responsibility. They would be doing consular work, visa 
work, and citizenship work, and they will be doing administrative 
work where continuity and knowledge of contacts, the Foreign Office 
and so on, is not quite so important as it is for 

Mr. Rooney. Well, is it not important that all of our people over- 
seas should learn the local language, associate with the local people, 
and carry on so as to be a credit to this Government ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; it is important. 

Mr. Rooney. And are not they better able to do that after they have 
been there 2 years than at the time they arrived ? : 

Mr. Brown. They would be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, would it not be better still if they were to stay 
there 3 years? 

Mr. Brown. It would be better; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not do it? 

Mr. Brown. We would lose the value, however, sir, of giving them a 
chance to serve at another post in a different kind of function. 

Mr. Rooney. This is all for the benefit not so much of the individ- 
ual and his travel and his getting around the world—you can join the 
Navy and do that—but for the benefit of this Government and its 
problems in being represented overseas 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; itis. The ponents benefit of frequent shifts, 
or comparatively frequent shifts, of our junior officers is enabling the 
department to size them up better in various situations. These are 
young officers who are starting their careers, and all of them are going 
to specialize in one function or in one area or another during their 
middle and senior years. Therefore, it is important to us and in the 
interest of the Government that we find out what function and in 
which area they have most promise to develop in. 

Comparable figures for August 1, 1956, were 17.8 months and 14 
percent over 30 months. Among middle-grade officers the difference 
is not quite so great, but the trends indicated by the study are more 
than encouraging. While, in 1956, 13 percent of the middle-grade 
officers had been at their posts for 30 months or more, the percentage 
increased to 25 percent in 1959. The average time at post was 17.1 
months in 1956 and 21.1 months in 1959. It should be understood 
that average time at post does not represent a complete tour of duty 
since at any one particular time the average person at a post will 
have completed approximately one-half of his tour of duty. 

I have available for examination by the committee statistical tables 
which will more clearly indicate what I have been discussing. 





MOVEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


The other important development, and one for which the chairman 
and members of the committee are responsible, involves certain actions 
taken by the Department to reduce the cost of movement of household 
effects. 


53413 O—60——_36 
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I am indeed pleased to report to you that the Department has been 
successful in obtaining or negotiating new tariffs or contractual ar- 
rangements which were developed to reduce several elements of ex- 
pense in the movement of household effects of Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. 

New competitive or preferential tariffs have been established for 
the unpacking of effects moving into the Washington commercial 
area; the hauling, packing, forwarding, and storage of shipments de- 
parting from Washington; and trucking in the Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference Area. Limitations have also been placed on the boxing of 
automobiles. 

Our requirements for 1961 have been adjusted in the amount of 
$267,377, which we anticipate will be realized in that year in the move- 
ment of household effects under the new tariffs. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you strike out the words “to reflect the sav- 
ings” and insert “in the amount”? 

Mr. Brown. In reading this, Mr. Chairman, it seemed rather—it 
seemed just a matter of personal taste that 1 would prefer to say it 
that way. 

Mr. Rooney. I like the word “savings.” 

Mr. Brown. Very good, sir. It is a saving which we anticipate. 

Mr. Rooney. $267,377 ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You claim you will have saved as the result of th 
new policy and procedure that smount ; is that right / 

Mr. Prowr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We heard from the last witness here that this woul 
run into how much overall, when you include other Government pe’ 
sonnel going overseas such as ICA and the military and others? 

Mr. Crockett. More than $500,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Brown; you may proceed. 


HIGHLIGHT OF 1961 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Brown. I would like now to highlight the 1961 estimates. In 
summary, the total increase presented in the budget is $821,955. The 
budget estimates for the Office of Personnel for fiscal year 1961, in- 
cluding domestic and foreign service expenses, total $15,640,276, an 
increase of $531,241 over the amount available for the current year 
after taking into account deductions of $290,714 for nonrecurring 
items and certain estimated savings. 

This increase represents the estimated cost of education and trans- 
fer allowances, medical expenses, and travel and transportation of 
effects for new Foreign Service employees being requested by the 
Department ; cost of travel and transportation of effects of additional 
officers to be rotated between the Department and the field; and con- 
tributions under the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act. Against 
this total increase of $821,955, there are deductions of $7,867 for pay 
in excess, $15,470 for surety bonds, and $267,377 representing esti- 
mated savings derived from administrative action taken by the De- 
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artment to reduce certain items of expense in the movement of house- 
hold effects of Foreign Service personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you pause there ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 


COST OF FOREIGN SERVICE TRANSFERS 


Mr. Rooney. After a number of years in seeking to get.some re- 
duction with regard to the cost of transfer of household effects, this 
committee has also each year brought up the question of getting a re- 
duction in the cost of travel, due to employees being tr: ansferred a 
number of times over a short period of time. 

What have you achieved in that regard ? 

Mr. Brown. I think, sir, that we have made considerable progress 
in that respect. 

Mr. Rooney, What figures do you have to back up that statement ? 

Mr. Brown. The table which Ihave alre -ady submitted, sir, seems to 
indicate under I 

Mr. Roonry. Which table? 

Mr. Brown. The averages of the tour-of-duty practices for senior 
and intermediate officers. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not have any dollar figures on this, and it does 
not apply to junior officers. 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Rooney. What figures do you have to demonstrate your claims ? 

Mr. Brown. We have no specific figures, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not want to rest your case on this; would 
you! 

Mr. Brown. Not entirely, sir. 

Mr. Roonry, We have had some interesting exhibits over the past 
number of years on this subject of transfers between posts and won- 
dered if the situation is not just about the same as it has been each 
one of these past years. 

Do you have an exhibit on that? 

Mr. Brown, I have an exhibit listing the Foreign Service transfers, 
We have - progress also in shortening the length of the distance 
of transfers. I do have an additional table to submit to you, if you 
Wish, on transfer patterns. 

It isa study we made of transfers in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list of Foreign Service transfers 
at this point in the record. 

(The list follows :) 
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Mr. Rooney. It looks to me as though we still have a document 
which is startling in its dollar amounts. Looking at page No, 1 under 
tab B, and I might as well leave the name out, we find a transfer of 
an officer with four dependents from Colombo to Elizabethville at a 
cost of $13,466; right ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. We have a transfer of an officer from Teheran to 
Beirut with three dependents at a cost of $10,590; correct ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And a transfer of an officer from Canberra to Adelaide 
at a cost of $11,309. 

That transfer was from one place in Australia to another, was it? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. This cost came about as a result of what, in the 
interim, home leave ? 

Mr. Brown. Home leave; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Therefore, you paid $11,309 ; correct? 

Mr. Brown. That was the total cost; yes, sir. That was the total 
cost of the combined orders, transfer and home leave. 


LANGUAGE ABILITY OF PERSONS TRANSFERRED 


Mr. Roonry. This exhibit becomes interesting when we look at the 
column entitled “Language ability.” 

For the record, what does “NA* mean in this column ? 

Mr. Brown. That means “not applicable,” Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Brown. For example, it is used in the case of transfers of 
officers from a post to the United States. This is the language of the 
receiving post, for example, or, in the case of Staff Corps people who 
do not need a language requirement for the performance of their 
duties. 

Mr. Roonry. In transferring these junior officers that you spoke of 
a while ago that are going to be, as time goes on, specialists, you would 
include those in the administrative functions of the diplomatic post, 
would you ? 

Mr. Brown. Sometimes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have that in mind when you said that before! 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not expect them to have the foreign language 
ability, do you? 

Mr. Brown. In some administrative capacities, it is very useful to 
have the foreign language, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly what do you mean by “NA”? What you are 
saying now does not fit i in with your definition. 

Mr. Brown. “NA” is used in cases where the receiving post is the 
United States, for one thing. It is also used in the case of transfers 
of Staff Corps people. These are the clerical people, Mr. Chairman, 
where language is not a requirement. Therefore, we put in the “lan- 
guage ability” column that it was not important that a stenographer’s 
language ability should be known. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this document, or the part un- 


der Tab B, that very few, comparatively, speak the language of the 
post; correct ? 
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Mr. Brown. That is correct. In the total number of transfers 
which include—— 

Mr. Roonry. Let us take the first page. You have 47 employees 
listed there ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Of the 47, 5 speak the foreign language / 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right ; 5 out of 47? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

In the second name from the bottom, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
code given there; that means that the person did not have a command 
of the language and that is true in four eases. 

Mr. Roonry. The bulk of the 47 are made up of “Not Applicable” 
or “English”? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

You will notice that many are assignments to the United States, 
and 16 of the assignments were to the United States. Twenty of the 
47 are Staff Corps people. 

Mr. Rooney. The reader of this record can go through this and see 
exactly how many of the people had foreign language ability of the 
post to which they were transferred. It looks to me as though the 
number is sadly minute. 

What did you say “blank” meant in the language column ? 

Mr. Brown. It means that the person being transferred does not 
have the language ability, and it would be pertinent that he have it. 
In other words, he is a Foreign Service officer who did not have a 
command of the local language. 


TOTAL TRANSFER COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a summary of these four subdivisions? 

Mr. Crockett. The cover sheet, Mr. Chairman, gives a summary 
of the total. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking for a moneywise summary. 

Mr. Brown. Yes.sir. There are totals at the end. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have one that brings the four of them together? 

Mr. Brown. No,sir: we do not have. 

Mr. Rooney. U1 ier tab A, the total is $1,221,215: under tab B, 
the total is $4,788,178: under tab C, the total is $1,199,652: under tab 
D, the total is $1,551,027 

What do you get : $8,760,072 ¢ 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the comparative amount in the current fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Crocxetr. We are estimating that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Estimate last year’s also, if you will, please. 

Mr. Crocxetr. Mr. Chairman, that table is a gross table. We are 
going to figure that out. We can get you the 1959 net in both cases. 

Mr. Rooney. No; I have just given you the 1959 gross. 

Mr. Crocxetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you want to compare that with the 1960 figure; 
the current fiscal year. I want to compare it with the coming fiscal 
year total and the comparative figure, including allowances, transpor- 
tation, and so on, and also the figure for 1958 fiscal year. 
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Mr. Crockett. I have the 1958 figure. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that ? 

Mr. Crockett. $7,679,908. 

Mr. Roonry. Apparently we are fast getting nowhere on this mat- 
ter of transfer costs; is that right? We have only dented the surface 
when you put into effect the changes with regard to transportation of 
things; is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; itis. 

The comparative personne] figures, however, show we have had 
more people subject to transfer by fiscal year over the last few years, 
and that 1s why it has been difficult 

Mr. Rooney. That is our fault for giving you more people, but it 
still does not reflect any savings or I might venture to say any attempt 
to cause any savings on these costs. 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, there are things causing costs to go 
up not related to the number of people. Our people have more de- 
pendents and transportation costs are going up. We do have these 
two uncontrolled factors besides the increased numbers of people. 

Mr. Rooney. It would seem as though you did not have sufficient 
increased numbers, or a sufficient increase in costs, to justify a sub- 


stantial increase such as we have just noted as between 1958 and 1959; 
is that a fair statement? 


Say “No,” if you want to. 

Mr. Crockett. I really did not understand the question. 

Mr. Rooney. You say that this is due to larger families, increased 
personnel, and increased costs. 

Would it be fair to say that these three factors would never justify 
an increase such as we have before us as between 1958 and 1959 % 

Mr. Crockett. I think that is right. They, alone, would not cause 
that. There isthe other factor. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, there has been no saving at all and 
we are still transferring people great distances, frequently, and at 
great cost. 

By the way, Mr. Secretary, in making a transfer do you take into 
consideration the matter of costs ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And the matter of the number of dependents of the 
officer concerned ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Roonry. How is it that we cannot seem to get anywhere on this? 

Mr. Brown. We have made an analysis in that connection of the 
transfers made in fiscal year 1959 which shows this from area to area. 
This was an effort to see whether we were making a significant num- 
ber of transfers or not between areas or intra-area tr: ansfers. 

If you would like to see this, Mr. Chairman, I have copies of it. 

Mr. Rooney. Again we are talking about senior and intermediate 
offic ers. 

What is the breakdown in numbers? How many senior officers did 
you have in fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Brown. We had 173 Foreign Service officers, class I. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total? So as to save time, what is the 
total number of senior officers ? 

Mr. Brown. I have to break it out of classes 1 through 3; 1,133. 
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Mr. Roonsy. Intermediate officers ? 

Mr. Brown. 1,745, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Junior officers ? 

Mr. Brown. 698, sir; for a total of 3,576. 
Mr. Rooney. Go ahead with the statement. 


COSTS FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Brown. The Department is requesting travel for 169 of the 
additional American employees requested for overseas in 1961. 

Mr. Rooney. If we do not already have it in the record, would you 
please insert at this point how much of the requested increase is due 
to these requested 169 additional American employees overseas ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much for locals? 

Mr. Crocxerr. There are no costs in this for that. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. The locals are not in here. 

Take the American personnel. 

Mr. Brown. The portion of our increase which is directly related 
to the 169 employees overseas is a total of $515,854. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that on an annual basis? 

Mr. Brown. This will not all be annual. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the annual figure? 

Mr. Brown. We have a computation of such amounts as medical 
costs, of course. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you give an answer ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, this would be virtually on an an- 
nual basis. 

Mr. Rooney. If you add 169 additional Americans overseas in the 
coming year, it would only be fair to include what it costs to bring 
them back. You have to bring them back sometime? 

Mr. Crockett. If we do not take a nonrecurring reduction, this is 
in the base for bringing them back, Mr. Chairman, or transferring 
the people they relieve. This can be assumed to be an annual cost. 

Mr. Roonry. Go ahead, Mr. Brown. I will try not to interrupt 
you again. 

Mr. Brown. The additional positions will be justified by the geo- 
graphic bureaus when they appear before the committee. 

To finance the expenses incident to the assignment of this addi- 
tional group of employees overseas, we estimate that a total of 
$515,854 will be required. This amount consists of $22,920 for trans- 
fer and educational allowances, $10,350 for medical expenses, and 
$482,584 for travel and transportation of effects. 


INCREASED POSITIONS INCLUDED IN 1960 SUPPLEMENTAL 


The foregoing amounts include the estimated cost in 1961 of educa- 
tional allowances and medical expenses for 32 new employees being 
requested in the 1960 supplemental budget for the opening of two new 
posts, elevation of one post, and Public Law 86-363 functions. The 
cost of travel and transportation of effects for this group of em- 
ployees is not included in our 1961 estimates. 

The need for these funds is, of course, contingent upon congres- 
sional approval of the new positions being requested. 
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1961 REQUEST FOR TRAVEL FUNDS 


An analysis of our requirements for travel funds reveals that in 
1961 an estimated increase of 67 rotational travel trips will be re- 
quired to provide for the transfer of officers to and from the Depart- 
ment and the field. This movement of officers to and from the De- 
partment is attributable to the sizable increase in the number of 
Foreign Service officers in the Department in 1957, when at the height 
of the Wriston program the number increased from 703 to 1,228. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the last figure on the number of Foreign 
Service officers right here in Washington ? 

Mr. Brown. 1,308, sir. 

_e. Rooney. That would compare with how many in fiscal year 
1953 ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I can give you fiscal year 1955, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What was that figure ? 

Mr. Brown. 346. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead, if you will. 

Mr. Brown. It is estimated that $291,001 will be required to finance 
the travel and transportation of household effects incident to the rota- 
tion of the 67 officers. 

The governmental share of the contributions under the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act applicable to the Office of Personnel is 
an estimated $15,100. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I am at your disposal 
and will be glad to answer any questions you or members of the 
committee may have. 


LANGUAGE ABILITY OF PERSONNEL TRANSFERRED 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
this list of Foreign Service officer transfers. I have a question on the 
column entitled “Language ability.” 

Where there is a blank on the schedule, I believe you said they 
did not have the ability to speak the language; is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscompn. Is there any level of proficiency they have to reach 
before they have after their name, “Yes” ? 

Mr. Brown. That is the working level of the language, Mr. Lips- 
comb. 

Mr. Liescoms. On your sheets which analyze Foreign Institute 
training, you show an FSO-3 who went through the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute and was transferred to Bonn. He received a proficiency 
level and grade course, and yet after his name, on your transfer 
analysis, his name is left blank. Should he be qualified to speak the 
language in Germany if he went through the school ? 

Mr. Brown. He should be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How do you suppose this happened? I could give 
you the name, if you do not mind its going in the record. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to have the name. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This is a Foreign Service officer, grade 4, by the 
name of Harold A. Chastka, assigned from the United States to Bonn 
and then his language ability is left blank. 
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Mr. Brown. I do not understand that, sir. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. What language do they speak in Vienna? 

Mr. Brown. German, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. There is another one, an FSO-4; his efficiency level 
is basic, his course rating was B, and he is listed on the transfer sheet 
page 1. 

Mr. Brown. Basic is too low, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What language dothey speak in Djakarta? 

Mr. Brown. Indonesian. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Here is one who went through the Institute and had 
a working knowledge of German and was transferred to Djakarta. So 
that would not apply ? 

Mr. Brown. It would not apply, sir. 

Mr. Lirscomr. Do you think there will be a great many on this 
transfer list that will be left blank because of our foreign language 
training ? 

Mr. Brown. I do not think very many. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you think in our analysis we can put any reliance 
on this column “Language ability” ? 

Mr. Brown. ‘Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I have not had time to go through them all, but I 
find there are quite a few blanks for people who attended the Foreign 
Service Institute. What is the reason in a case such as this, where an 
FSO-6 who is a specialist in the Chinese language is assigned to 
London ? 

Mr. Brow::. We hve officer: in our major Embassies such as Lon- 
don where they deal with officers in the British Foreign Office, and 
therefore a Chinese or Japanese specialist can be very helpful because 
the officer is a specialist in the Far East, not only the Chinese language 
but the area as well, and he will be dealing with his counterparts in 
the British Foreign Office. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As I understood the earlier questioning, you are tak- 
ing a look at this? 

Mr. Brown. With respect. to the difficult languages, we are invari- 
ably, or almost invariably, assigning officers who have taken a difficult 
language to a post where he can use the difficult language immedi- 
ately after the course. The reason for the distinction between the 
world languages and the difficult languages is that in our experience 
an officer can acquire by training a useful knowledge of a world lan- 
guage and not necessarily need further practice in it in order to main- 

tain his proficiency. This is not true in the case of a difficult language 

such as Chinese or Arabic: therefore we assign him following the 
language training to a post where he can have further practice in the 
language. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What is the policy of the Department. domestically ? 
I noted, on the sheets you submitted, our junior officers in the Foreign 
Service Institute—I will take I’rench as an example and there is a 
parallel situation in the other languages—there were 100 junior offi- 
cers that went to the Foreign Service Institute and, according to the 
analysis, 40 of them were assigned as of November 1959 to the De- 
partment, 3 of those were in training, and 1 resigned. What is the 
policy with regard to having 40 in the Department ¢ 
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Mr. Brown. There are positions where we need junior officers in 
the Department. The junior officers, if they do not enter the Depart- 
ment with a fluency in a world language, we give them training in a 
world language, but we need them in the Department. This will be 
their first assignment, in the Department, before they go overseas. 

Mr. Liescoms. It is my understanding that if they do not use 
this language, all the value of sending them to the Foreign Service 
Institute and training them is lost. 

Mr. Brown. I am afraid that is not correct with respect to the 
world languages, such as French. In addition, officers while in Wash- 
ington may attend the early-morning courses at the Foreign Service 
Institute for brushing up. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You say it is not correct that if they do not use the 
foreign language shortly after leaving the Institute, the value is 
lost? You say it does not hurt them? 

Mr. Brown. It hurts them slightly, but they can go to the early- 
morning classes that are provided at the Foreign Service Institute, 
and also by making friends, for example, with people in the French 
Embassy. 

Mr. Lirscomp. It seems as though a great percentage of those going 
to the Foreign Service Institute are assigned right here in the Depart- 
ment, almost 50 percent of those taking German, almost 50 percent 
of those taking Spanish. I felt this is a high percentage. 

Mr. Brown. In cases, Mr. Lipscomb, there are not at any particular 
time sufficient places for junior officers in, for example, Germany and 
France, to take care of all the officers who have had training in Ger- 
man and French. We have needs in the British posts and in Australia 
and soon. We are very anxious to have them start out with training 
in a world language, so we give them that training, and where we can 
relate that training to the next post of assignment we do so, but it is 
not always possible because the vacancy rate is so low that we always 
do not have opportunities for a man who comes out of training in 
German to go to a post in Germany. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL TO FSI 


Mr. Lirscoms. Do you assign all the people to the Foreign Service 
Institute ? 

Mr. Brown. The Office of Personnel does, yes, sir, under my di- 
rection. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does the Foreign Service Institute tell you what they 
need in the way of enrollment ? 

Mr. Brown. The language plans, the number of officers who_need 
particular kinds of training, are determined by the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration based on recommendations of our De- 
partment’s Committee on Foreign Service Training which deals with 
determining, for example, how many officers in the next year should 
be trained in economics, how many officers in the next year should be 
trained in Indonesian, and so on, and the Foreign Service Institute 
uses the determinations made by the Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration in developing its budget. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So that the FSI workload is based upon what your 
schedule is? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes. 
Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ASSIGNMENTS AFTER LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Rooney. I have had a chance to look at some of these exhibits 
while the gentleman from California was st his questions, and, 
to go back to that business of Professor Hoskins blaming you for these 
transfers—he disclaims all responsibility for them—lI believe you said 
in answer to a question of Mr. Lipscomb’s that you assign them to a 
post where they will be able to follow training in the language that 
they learned at the Institute. You did say that, did you not? 

Mr. Brown. With respect to the difficult languages; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I imagine Chinese would be pretty difficult 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE PRACTICE IN LONDON 


Mr. Rooney. It would be for me. I find a gentleman here, an 
FSO-6. He got an A in Chinese and you assigned him to London. 
Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. That officer will have opportunities in Lon- 
don—not as many as he would have in Hong Kong, for example— 

Mr. Rooney. What will he do? Spend his time in Chinatown? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. There will be opportunities in dealing with 
officers in the British Foreign Office who are concerned with Far 
Eastern affairs. The British have foreign language specialists as 
well as we do. 

Mr. Rooney. So instead of speaking in English to one another, they 
will sit in the London Office and talk Chinese ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not fantastic ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. They are anxious to keep up their practice. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they playing games or is this serious business? 

Mr. Brown. This is serious business. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you describe to me how this would happen? This 
officer, who is an FSO-6, probably would not be on too important a 
mission to the British Foreign Office, would he? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. But he has a counterpart in the British Foreign 
Office who also is studying Chinese and they sit down and they talk 
Chinese together; is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. They go out to Chinese restaurants and have chop 
suey together ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is all at the expense of the American tax- 
payer? 

Mr. Brown. He is there primarily to do a job, Mr. Chairman, and 
the Chinese language training—— 

Mr. Rooney. This man’s natural language is English, is it not? 
I so judge from his name. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; but he has reached the Chinese specialist stage, 
which is very high. 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you have so many Chinese specialists you do not 
send them where they will speak the Chinese language ? 

Mr. Brown. There are relatively few opportunities to speak Chinese 
compared to what the needs may at some time be. 

Mr. Rooney. Here is a gentleman on the following page, an FSO-7, 
who was taught Hindi. I take it that was at considerable expense to 
the American taxpayer. After completing the course he resigned. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. Sometimes officers do decide to resign. He 
reached only the basic level and perhaps he did not complete the 
course. He did have some training. 

Mr. Roonry. You would not know how much you spent on him? 

We find an instance where you assigned an FSO-4—this is on page 
10—who completed a course in French to Copenhagen. Right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, that is correct. He was serving at Copen- 
hagen and he went to the French language teaching facility at Paris. 

Mr. Roonry. Will he go to the Danish F oreign Office and get some- 
body there who speaks F ‘rench so they will be able to sit down together 
and transact their business in French ? 

Mr. Brown. No, he would not. This assignment was made under 
our old policy, “Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. This next gentleman, an FSO-3, took a course in 
French and was assigned to Salzburg, Austria? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And that particular gentleman is now in Tel Aviv, 
is he not ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Here is another gentleman, an FSO-7, who took 
French and is assigned to Valletta. What is the language in Valletta? 
English, is it not ? 

Mr. Brown. English mostly, and some Maltese. 

Mr. Roonry. He could not use French in trying to counteract 
Maltese, could he? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Here is a gentleman on page 9, an FSO-6. He took 
a course in German and you assigned him to Dublin, Ireland. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And another graduate of the school in Frankfurt, 
the German school, an FSO-7, you assigned to Ankara, Turkey. 


And you assigned another F SO-4 to London; and another FSO-6 
to Cardiff, W ales. Correct ? 


Mr. Brown. That is correct, s 

Mr. Rooney. What will eas Be aus do to keep up their Ger- 
man? This one you assigned to London after taking German, will 
he seek some gentleman in the British Foreign Service who speaks 
German so that they can sit together and do their business in German 

Mr. Brown. I would hope “he would, sir, in order. to keep up his 
proficiency the best he could. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you serious about that, an Englishman and an 


American and they should sit down and talk in German on British- 
American Government business ? 


Mr. Brown. Possibly, yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. This is fantastic. 
53413—60——-40 
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Mr. Brown. It is not too difficult to keep up proficiency in German 
and in French, and with respect to those languages they probably 
would not. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you had an FSO-8—this is at page 8—who 
went to that school on the Riviera at Nice and he is now in Palermo, 
Sicily. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And there are any number of other and similar exam- 
ples through here. Is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, here you have a fellow who took German 
here in Washington and then assigned him to Niagara Falls. Will he 
seek out someone in a Canadian office at Niagara Falls and brush up 
on his German ? 

Mr. Brown. He would not have much opportunity in that way to 
brush up on his German, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Here isa gentleman, an FSO-8, at page 2, who studied 
French. You sent him to Hong Kong instead of that first fellow. Of 
course they are different grades, are they not ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. The other one was an FSO-6. 


FSI COURSE GRADES 


Mr. Rooney. In looking at this, Mr. Crockett, since this is not in 
Mr. Brown’s area, I do not find where Dr. Hoskins and his faculty 
flunked anybody. Do you find anybody through these sheets that 
gotan Foran E? Iseean E but Ido not seean F. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Perhaps E is the lowest, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Rooney. There is a summary on page 1. No flunks. That is 
the most amazing school I ever heard of. 

Mr. Crockett. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 


REASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL NOT ACCEPTABLE TO AMBASSADOR 


Mr. Rooney. In this list, Mr. Brown, under tab C, “Transfers with- 
out home leave,” there are quite a few of them, 426 such transfers, at 
a cost of $1,199,652. Do these include the people who do not get 
along with an ambassador and whom the ambassador calls to be trans- 
ferred to some place out of his sight ? 

Mr. Brown. They might in some cases. 

Mr. Rooney. Quite a number of them, would you not say? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir, I do not think so. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, if the ambassador sends a wire or communica- 
tion back to the Department and says he does not want this particular 
officer, that is the end of that officer at that post, is it not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is accepted procedure? 

Mr. Brown. That is cause for transfer, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of the 426 would you say were transferred 
due to that ? 

Mr. Brown. From my experience in the Office of Personnel I would 
say probably two or three only. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is all? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. You see, these transfers will include officers 
who may have had home leave at the post and are being returned and 
need is developed for them elsewhere. 

Mr. Rooney. Then in this list of transfers without home leave you 
have some that are brought back here because of illness? 

Mr. Brown. That might be true in some cases, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Brown and gentlemen. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, Frsrvuary 23, 1960. 
Foreign Service INSTITUTE 


WITNESSES 


HAROLD B. HOSKINS, DIRECTOR, FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 

JAMES A. McDEVITT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FOREIGN SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 

HOWARD E. SOLLENBERGER, DEAN, SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 

GREIG T. HENDERSON, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREIGN SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 

MISS MARTHA J. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order, 
We shall, this morning, direct our attention to the Foreign Service 
Institute. 
INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $5,464,361, which would be an in- 
crease of $691,040 over the amount appropriated for the Foreign 
Service Institute in the current fiscal year. 

The item begins at page 354 of the justifications. 

You have a general statement here in the statement book, do you, 
Mr. Hoskins ¢ 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your pleasure in regard thereto? 

Mr. Hoskrns. I should like to read it. It is a relatively short sum- 
mary statement with appendixes that give the statistics. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoskins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
presented herewith is a statement of our training results in fiscal year 
1959, our objectives in the current fiscal year, and the training plans 
on which the fiscal year 1961 budget request for the Foreign Service 
Institute is based. 

I might say that reference to the past results is merely to indicate 
the manner in which we have used our funds in the past and to more 
clearly point out why we think we can use additional funds to obtain 
our objectives more rapidly. 
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ENROLLMENT—FISCAL YEAR 1959 


During 1959, there were 9,267 students enrolled in training pro- 
grams ¢ onducted by the Foreign Service Institute in the United ‘States 
and overseas. Of this tot: al, 4,811 or 52 percent were Department of 
State personnel; 4,456 or 48 percent were enrolled from 25 other Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with foreign affairs, in accordance with the 
authority given in the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 


STUDENTS FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. How much was paid by the other agencies? 

Mr. Hosx1ns. I have asked Mr. McDevitt to bring a lot of detail. 

Mr. Rooney. I hope he has it because we will need it. 

Mr. Hoskins. We have it. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought you would have more information with you 
than you seem to have now. 

Mr. Hoskins. We have more back here, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. McDevrrr. In fiscal year 1959, Mr. Chairman, a total of 
$945,971 was reimbursed to the Department for the training given 
students enrolled from other Federal agencies. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COST EXCLUSIVE OF STUDENT SALARIES 


Mr. Roonry. How much did it cost the State Department exclusive 
of stuclents’ salaries ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Exclusive of students’ salaries the figure is 
$1,629,855 for 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Quite a difference, is there not, and not the difference 
between 48 and 52 percent. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Proceed. 


EXTENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Hoskins. The expanded effort which began in 1958 to improve 
the foreign language capabilities of the Foreign Service was sustained 
in 1959 

I might add, for example, that in fiscal 1959 and again in fiscal 1960 
more funds are being devoted to language training alone than was 
spent on all types of training in 1955 when I became the Director. 

In 1958, a total of 1,981 State Department employees received lan- 
guage training: in 1959, this total increased to 2,216. The scope of 
this effort during 1959 is further brought out by the following indica- 
tors: (1) 29 languages taught in W ashington ‘and 43 abroad- today 
I might say we are teaching 26 full-time in Washington and 49 
abroad; (2) 105 full- oe students in 21 hard languages for periods 
of 6 months to a year; (3) 445 full-time students in the five “world 
languages” for periods of from 12 to 16 weeks; (4) 310 part-time 
students in W ashington in 19 languages of whom 241 took instruction 
on their own time before work hours; (5) 1,356 part-time students as 
of June 30, 1959, at 164 posts training in 43 languages. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do these include the wives ? 

Mr. Hoskins. No, sir. 

The results of this effort are becoming evident. As Mr. Henderson 
indicated to you, we have made progress but we have not reached our 
goal as yet. In March 1958, for example, it was estimated that only 
50 percent of the officers in the Foreign Service possessed a working 
knowledge of any foreign language. The results of language pro- 
ficiency tests, which are now mandatory for Foreign Service officers, 
indicate that progress has been made in correcting this deficiency be- 
cause currently 83.5 percent of the officers have at least a working 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages. At the same time it 
should, however, be noted that only 60.1 percent of the officers have 
a minimum professional knowledge. Therefore, before any slacken- 
ing in the amount of language training can safely be considered, fur- 
ther improvement in the level of language proficiency of the Service 
must still be made. 


CAREER, ORIENTATION, AND FUNCTIONAL TRAINING 


During 1959, a wide range of career, orientation, and functional 
training programs was m: Lintained at levels meeting the basic needs 
of the Department. Full-time career training for periods of from 
3 to 9 months was given 290 officers at the Institute, at the Armed 
Service colleges and at universities. Short-term orientation training, 
designed to facilitate the adjustment of new personnel to forthcoming 
assignments, was also given to 1,572 State Department employees. 
Another 350 officers received career training through a number of 
short-term seminars at the Institute. 

Functional training in economics, management, and other special- 
ized fields was given 126 officers on a full-time basis for periods rang- 
ing from 8 weeks to 9 months at the Institute or at universities. In 
addition, 257 employees received functional training through after- 
hour courses at the Institute and at local universities. 

The need for career training at the senior level was met in 1959 
with the activation of the senior course in foreign affairs. Eleven 
Foreign Service officers of class 3 and above and eight officers from 
other Federal agencies were, through the medium of this 9-month 
course, intensively prepared for top executive positions. This, I might 
add, is the small group we graduated last June, attended by Mr. Bow 
and by the Acting Secretary of State and the President of the United 
States. A second senior officer course of the same size as the first, 
19, is again in progress during the current fiscal year. 


OBJECTIVES—FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Full-time training goals for the current fiscal year have again been 
fixed by the Institute in collaboration with the Office of Personnel, 
which is responsible for all assignments including training, and with 
the Committee on Foreign Service Training, a group of senior oper- 
ating officials appointed by the Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration, Mr. Henderson, to advise on the training requirements of 
the Department. 
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ASSIGNMENTS FOLLOWING ATTENDANCE AT FSI 


Mr. Roonzy. At that point I have a question. You have continued 
on through 1959, have you not—when I say “you” I mean you and the 
Office of Personnel—the practice of teaching people a language and 
sending them to a post where that language is not used ? 

Mr. Hosxrns. I think you know FSI has not been directly respon- 
ible—— 

Mr. Rooney. But has that happened in 1959? 

Mr. Hoskins. That happened in 1959, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Many instances of it, right? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


OBJECTIVES—-FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Hoskins. In general, the goals for 1960, totaling 324.9 man- 
years, hold closely to those of 1959. The one major exception is the 
hard language training objective. In 1959, there were 105 officers 
on full-time assignment to hard language training. This year there 
are 128 officers on assignment to hard language training. The in- 
crease is consistent with the Department’s plan to overcome, over the 
next 5 years, the deficit in officer proficiency in a number of the hard 
languages. 


NEW FUNCTIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS INITIATED IN 1960 


Two new functional training programs were initiated in 1960 to 
meet recognized shortages in labor and administration. The first is 
a labor rotation program designed to produce more labor reporting 
officers and labor attachés. Four Foreign Service officers have been 
assigned to this program for a full year. During this time they will 
recelve training assignments with several agencies of the Government 
responsible for labor affairs and with selected labor unions, supple- 
mented by academic work at a local university. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


The other new development in functional training is the assignment 
of two officers to universities for a full academic year of study in the 
field of advanced public administration and management. 

Mr. Roonry. Which universities ? 

Mr. McDevirr. The Universities of Pittsburgh and Syracuse. 

Mr. Hoskins. During the past several years, a few officers were an- 
nually given short- term assignments of 8 to 12 weeks at universities 
for management study. That included Cornell and Harvard. The 
addition of two longer assignments will eventually help to relieve the 
shortage of personnel qualified for important managerial positions 
both in the Department and at certain major oversea posts. 


ASSIGNMENT FOLLOWING ATTENDANCE AT FSI 


During 1960, action has been taken on criticisms of the Department’s 
training activity expressed by the House Committee on Appropria- 
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tions in its Report No. 376, dated May 21, 1959. One criticism was 
that— 

after spending very substantial amounts to teach an employee a particular lan- 
guage, the employee was thereafter assigned to a post where little or no use 
could be made of that language. 

This criticism was applicable only to the world language program. 
To meet this criticism, as I understand Mr. Brown has already advised 
you, the Department has decided that, as a general policy beginning in 
fiscal year 1961, Foreign Service officers, other than FSO-8° s, will be 
assigned to world language training only if they are scheduled in the 
near future to a post w here the world language they are to study is 
either a primary or secondary language. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you in effect saying there has been a waste of 
the taxpayer’s money up to now but that you hope to correct it in the 
future / 

Mr. Hoskrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not do something about that in 1959? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Personally I think it was a sound policy but the De- 
partment wanted to change it and I complied. 

Mr. Rooney. You think it is all right to teach these officers French 
and German and Spanish and then send them to posts where it will 
never be used ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 


UNIVERSITY LANGUAGE TRAINING VERSUS FSI TRAINING 


Mr. Hoskins. The House committee also was concerned with the 
high cost of teaching certain languages to employees and directed the 
Department to ascertain if these languages could not be more ably 
and economically taught in existing reputable educational institutions. 
Accordingly, the Department has obtained cost quotations for lan- 
guage training, based on the needs of the Foreign Service, from a 
number of universities and commercial language schools for compari- 
son with the cost of language training by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 


DELAY IN CONTACTING UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Rooney. You did not do anything in this regard until the 
House Committee on cr ei lations investigators were down in your 
shop for quite awhile beginning last summer. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, sir. We had actually begun formulating our 
plan on this before the investigators showed up, but it is true—— 

Mr. Rooney. Did you contact Georgetown University before that ? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, sir. It is true our contact with the universities 
did not occur before that. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you contact the Sanz Language School before 
that ? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you contact the Vox Institute before that ? 

Mr. McDevirr. None of these schools. 


Mr. Rooney. I will give them to you one by one. You gave us 
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the impression last year in your testimony that you were in contact 
with all these people. 

Did you contact the Berlitz School before that ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Not insofar as the writing of this letter was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Roonry. The writing of what letter? You, Mr. McDevitt. 
wrote a letter in November to a number of schools? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But the investigators were there since early in July. 
were they not ? , 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not contact George Washington University 
until October; is that right ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. You have already replied with regard to George- 
town University. 

You did not contact the University of Indiana until after the in- 
vestigation started, did you? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And you did not contact Cornell until after the in- 
vestigation started, did you? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And you did not contact Yale until after the investi- 
gation started, did you? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And the same applies to Syracuse University, does it? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And you did not even contact American University, 
right here in the District of Columbia, together with Georgetown, un- 
til after the middle of the month of December last, did you? 

Mr. McDevrirr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And the same applies with regard to contacting the 
University of Chicago, right? 

Mr. McDevrrt. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. And the University of Michigan ? 

Mr. McDevrrr. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead, please. 


COST COMPARISON 


Mr. Hosxkrns. The costs quoted by the universities and commercial 
schools were not supported by detail showing the elements of expense 
which they included. The Institute’s costs include (1) tutor and 
linguistic salaries: (2) salaries of language laboratory staff. 

Mr. Rooney. You are sure of this? You have doublechecked this, 
have you? 

Mr. Hosxtns. Yes, sir. 

(3) Costs involved in the development and preparation of language 
training material: (4) other staff salaries: (5) training supplies and 
equipment; (6) administrative supplies, equipment, and reproduction 
costs: and (7) rent. It is true the Institute’s costs do not include a 
portion of certain standard centralized administrative support costs, 
such as those of the Office of Personnel, the Office of Finance, the Office 
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of Budget, and some general service operating expenses. The re- 
sults of “this survey ; indicate that none of the universities or commer- 
cial schools has for any language quoted a cost for comparable train- 
ing below the costs of training ‘by the Institute. This, I believe, has 
been confirmed by Governor Dwinell’s independent study. 

Mr. Roonry. It may have been confirmed in Governor Dwinell’s 
mind, but not in the minds of the members of this committee. 

Mr. Hoskins. All I can say is we did not have a copy of this report 
until after it had been given to this committee. 

So much for the current year. 


TRAINING PLANS, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


As with the 1960 training goals, those which are incorporated in 
the proposed budget for 1961 have not been unilater: ally set by the 
Foreign Service Institute. They represent the results of a joint 
appraisal of the Department’s training requirements by both training 
and operating officers. As Mr. Henderson indicated, we have made 
progress but we are not where we hoped to get. 


HARD-LANGUAGE TRAINING 


The major expansion proposed for 1961 is in hard-language train- 
ing. As indicated above, the Department initiated an expanded 
hard-language training program in 1960 to eliminate as rapidly 
possible oe deficiencies in hard-language proficiency in the 5- 
year period, 1960-1964. Fulfillment of the 1961 phase of thi: pro- 
gram will require 171 officers on full-time language training assign- 
ments, an increase of 43 over the 128 officers on such assignments in 
1960. 


NONLANGUAGE TRAINING 


Some increases in nonlanguage training over 1960 have also been 
jointly determined to be necessary in 1961. Training of 200 new 
FSO-8’s is proposed in 1961 against 153 in 1960. It is proposed that 
senior officer course assignments be increased from 10 to 12; that 
labor rotation program trainees be increased from 4 to 6; that the 
number of Armed Services College assignments be increased by 3; 
that 2 additional assignments be made for advanced public admin- 
istration and management training. All of these proposed increases 
are to help meet the current needs of the Service for trained personnel 
in these fields. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


There are attached also, as in previous years, two appendixes which 
summarize the statistics in this statement. 

Appendix A is a summary of the figures that have been given in 
the principal witness st: atement; and tables I, II, and III, appendix 
B, is an attempt to summarize for quick reference, particularly on 
table IIT, the difference between language training, functional train- 
ing and administration, and point out that the entire increase of 
$691,040 requested concentrates on language training and functional 
tr aining. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


APPENDIX A 


Summary of training 


| 
| Number of State Department students 


| Results, | Objectives, | Training 
fiscal year | fiscal year | plans, fiscal 
1959 | 1960 |} year 196] 
I. Training during working hours: age 
A. Full-time training: 
I ee | 550 | 540 550 
Wy Is See cote ek ec le | 290 | 302 338 
ed na i enwabun | 126 | 121 | 124 
ein. haa bbh enikink on cediwnn | 966 963 1, 012 
B. Short courses: 
Bo EE oe 69 | 69 69 
Is 1, 572 1, 572 | 1, 572 
De ON se Sante cncce sci coceswececcanaccens | 350 | 350 | 350 
|» . ie le ste 
ee eee ee AL te 1, 991 1,991 | 1, 991 
II. Training not during working hours: | 
FE IEE SE AE 241 | 250 | 250 
an te aint ection a 257 | 306 306 
(ES ese at a a 498 556 | 556) 
III. Part-time language training at posts.................-.-.- | 1, 356 2, 341 | 2, 341 
Ne ne hdebbhcmded Skates 4,811 | 5, 851 | 5, 900 
IV. Man-years of full-time training................-..--.-.--- 317.0 | 324.9 389. 5 
a i ne picineenicdniidesnndicdediae $4, 547,215 | $4, 741, 944 | $5, 464, 361 





The training budget for fiscal year 1961 for teaching and administration still 
totals less than $2 million and represents 1.5 percent of the State Department’s 
total budget request. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 ($5,464,361) has been approved 
both by the Department and the Bureau of the Budget and meets current nor- 
mal training needs of the Department. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record pages 354 
through 380 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


ForEIGN SERVICE INstITUTE—DomgEstTIC 


I ncrease-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 








Positions | Annual rate | Other 
| expenses 

ben] ee 2600 BPG i dele ciniin cuesisnnnnrtensncaneammbsins i 92 | $650, 721 | $362, 720 
Adjustments to the base: Additional positions and tutors re- | | 
quired as a result of transfer of language training from Frank- | | 

fort and Mexico City to Washington_.................-.-.-. +2 | tit 14, 060 | +21, 990 

Base for fiscal year 1961.........-...---.---------------< 94 664, 781 | 384, 710 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: Langu: age | | 

nti cindstnietnindndeveniedt dma hah oannnednindgeedinie | +4 +-24, 845 +18, 510 

Total appropriation estimate, 1961. .........-........--- 98 | 689, 626 403, 220 








STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


The mission of the Foreign Service Institute, as set forth in section 701 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, is to “furnish training and instruction to officers 
and employees of the Service and of the Department and to other officers and 
employees of the Government for whom training and instruction in the field of 
foreign relations is necessary, and to promote and foster programs of study in- 
cidental to such training.” The functions of the organizational elements estab- 
lished to discharge these responsibilities are described below. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Section 702 of the Foreign Service Act states that “the Director shall establish 
the basic procedures to be followed by the Institute; plan and provide for the 
general nature of the training and instruction to be furnished at the Institute; 
correlate the training and instruction to be furnished at the Institute with the 
training activities of the Department and other Government agencies and with 
courses given at private institutions that are designed or may serve to furnish 
training and instruction to officers and employees of the Service: encourage and 
foster such programs outside the Institute as will be complementary to those of 
the Institute; and take such other action as may be required for the proper ad- 
ministration of the Institute.” 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR MANAGEMENT 


‘his Office is responsible for the management functions involved in operation 


of the Institute’s facilities in Washington and for administrative support of the 
Institute’s overseas program. 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The School of Foreign Affairs plans and direets training in three areas. Basic- 
ally, there are general graduate-level career offerings such as those for junior, 
midcareer, and senior officers at the Foreign Service Institute and for selected 
officers at university graduate schools. Within this same area there are numer- 
ous seminars, covering shorter periods of time, planned for selected personnel 
from within the Department, the Foreign Service, and other Government 
agencies. 

In a second area, the School of Foreign Affairs offers courses in the field of 
general orientation geared to meet the immediate needs of personnel going 
overseas, 

In a third area, beyond the work in general career preparation and in orienta- 
tion, the School of Foreign Affairs conducts courses, otherwise unavailable, in 
specialized functions of the Foreign Service, such as administrative operations, 
budget and fiscal management, and consular affairs. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Language training for both personnel of the Department and of other Federal 
agencies involved in foreign affairs is provided by the School of Languages in 
Washington and overseas. The programs offered fall in two broad categories: 
(1) Intensive full-time training, and (2) part-time training. 


1. Intensive full-time training 


(a) General programs in widely used languages.—Under a general program to 
improve the language proficiency of the Foreign Service, full-time training in- 
volving up to 6 class-hours daily for 16 weeks is provided at the Foreign Service 
Institute at Washington in French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. 
Field programs in France and Brazil offer similar intensive instruction for 12 
weeks in French and Portuguese. 

(b) Language specialization program.—lIntensive full-time language instruc- 
tion for specialization purposes is given in a number of the “hard” languages in 
Washington and at field schools in Arabic, Chinese, and Japanese. This train- 
ing requires up to 6 class-hours daily for from 6 to 24 months, depending on the 
language. 


2. Part-time language training 
(a) Washington.—Part-time training is given in a large number of languages 
both in early-morning classes and during the regular workday. 


(b) Oversea posts.-—Part-time training, generally in the language of the post 
of assignment, is given at the Department’s oversea posts. 


JUSTIFICATION 
RESULTS, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


During 1959, there were 9,267 students enrolled in training programs con- 
ducted by the Institute in the United States and overseas. Of this total, 4,811, 
or 52 percent, were Department of State personnel: 4,456, or 48 percent, were 
enrolled from 25 other Federal agencies. 


A. Training for Department of State personnel 


1. Foreign language training.—The expanded effort which began in 1958 to im- 
prove the foreign language capabilities of the Foreign Service was sustained in 
1959. The scope of this effort is brought out by the following indicators : 

(a) 105 full-time students in 21 hard languages for periods of 6 months toa 
year. 

(b) 445 full-time students in the 5 “world languages” for periods of from 
12 to 16 weeks. 

(c) 310 part-time students in Washington in 19 languages, of whom 241 took 
instruction on their own time before work-hours. 

(d) 1,356 part-time students as of June 30, 1959, at 164 posts training in 48 
languages. 

The results of the effort represented above are beginning to show. In March 
1958 it was estimated that only 50 percent of the officers in the Foreign Service 
possessed a working knowledge of any foreign language. The results of lan- 
guage proficiency tests, which are now mandatory for Foreign Service officers, 
indicate that considerable progress has been made in correcting this deficiency, 
and that currently 83.5 percent of the officers have at least a working knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. It should, however, be noted that only 60.1 
percent of the officers have the minimum professional knowledge, and therefore 
further improvements in the level of language proficiency must still be made. 

2. Career, orientation, and functional training.—During 1959, a wide range 
of career, orientation, and functional training programs were maintained at 
levels consistent with the needs of the Department. Full-time career training 
for periods of from 3 to 9 months were given 290 officers at the Institute, at 
armed service colleges, and at universities. Another 350 officers received career 
training through a number of short-term seminars at the Institute. Short-term 
orientation training, designed to facilitate the adjustment of new personnel to 
forthcoming assignments, was given to 1,572 employees. 

Functional training in economics, management, and other specialized fields 
was given 126 officers on a full-time basis for periods ranging from 9 weeks to 
9 months at the Institute and universities. In addition, 257 employees received 
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functional training through after-hour courses at the Institute and at univer- 
sities. 

The need for career training at the senior level was met in 1959 with the acti- 
vation of the senior course in foreign affairs. Eleven Foreign Service officers 
of class 3 and above and eight officers from other Federal agencies were, through 
the medium of this 9-month course, intensively prepared for top executive 
positions, 


B. Training for other Federal agencies 


1. Foreign language training—The use made of the Institute’s foreign-lan- 
guage-training facilities in Washington and overseas by other Federal agencies 
expanded markedly in 1959. In 1958, there were 262 full-time foreign language 
students from other agencies; in 1959 there were 414. As of June 30, 1958, 
there were 1,028 employees of other agencies participating in part-time foreign 
language training at oversea posts. A year later the number of such partici- 
pants was 1,909. These increases are representative of the growing awareness 
of the linkage between effective oversea operations and foreign language facility 
on the part of the Government personnel responsible for these operations. They 
are also indicative of a continuing effort to eliminate any unnecessary duplica- 
tion of training by other Federal agencies by offering them, on a reimbursable 
basis, the facilities already available to Foreign Service personnel. 

2. Career, orientation, and functional training.—Extensive utilization was also 
made by other Federal agencies of the nonlanguage training facilities of the 
Institute. A total of 2,023 employees from 25 Federal agencies were enrolled 
for career, orientation, and functional training. The major user was the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, with the Institute providing orientation 
training for 1,056 of its personnel. The short-term seminars, such as the one 
on “Communist Strategy,” were also widely participated in. In fact, of a total 
enrollment in such seminars of 995, 645 were drawn from other agencies. 


OBJECTIVES, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Full-time training goals for the current fiscal year have been fixed by the 
Institute in collaboration with the Office of Personnel, which is responsible for 
all assignments including training, and with the Committee on Foreign Service 
Training, a group of senior operating officials appointed by the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration to advise on the training requirements of the 
Department. In general, the goals for 1960, totaling 324.9 man-years, hold 
closely to those of 1959. The one major exception is the hard-language-training 
objective. In 1959, there were 105 officers on full-time assignment to hard- 
language training. This year there are 128 officers on such assignments. The 
increase is consistent with the Department’s plan to overcome over the next 5 
years the deficit in officer proficiency in a number of the hard languages. 

Two new functional training programs were initiated in 1960. One is the 
labor rotation program designed to produce qualified labor-reporting officers and 
labor attachés. Four officers have been assigned to this program for a full year. 
During this time they will receive training on assignments to the several agencies 
of the Government responsible for labor affairs and to selected labor unions, 
supplemented by academic work at a local university. 

The other new development in functional training is the assignment of two 
officers to universities for a full academic year of study in advanced manage- 
ment. During the past several years, a few officers were annually given short- 
term assignments to universities for management study. The addition of two 
longer similar assignments will help to relieve the acute shortage of personnel 
qualified for important managerial positions in the Department and at major 
oversea posts. 

NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


As with the 1960 training goals, those which are incorporated in this budget 
for 1961 have not been unilaterally set by the Foreign Service Institute. They 
represent the results of a joint appraisal of the Department’s training require- 
ments by both training and operating officers. 

The major expansion for 1961 is in hard-language training. As indicated 
above, the Department initiated an expanded hard-language-training program 
in 1960 to eliminate as rapidly as possible existing deficiencies in hard-language 
proficiency in the 5-year period, 1960-64. Fulfillment of the 1961 phase of this 
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program will require 171 officers on full-time language training assignments in 
1961, an increase of 48 over the 128 officers on such assignments in 1960. 

Some increases in nonlanguage training over 1960 have also been jointly deter- 
mined to be necessary in 1961. Training of 200 new FSO-8’s is proposed in 1961 
against 153 in 1960. It is proposed that senior officer course assignments be 
increased from 10 to 12; that labor rotation program trainees be increased from 
4 to 6; that the number of armed service college assignments be increased by 3: 
and that 2 additional assignments be made for advanced management training. 
All of these proposed increases are consistent with the immediate needs of the 
Service for trained personnel. 


Student enrollment statistics 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 





decrease (—) 


| Stu- Stu- Stu- Stu- 
dent Man- dent Man- dent | Man dent | Man- 
enroll- | years | enroll- | years | enroll- | years | enroll years 
ments ments ments ments 
I. TRAINING DURING WORKING HOURS 
| 
A. Full-time training: 
Basic officers (FSO-8’s) .-_.-- 171 30.4 181 33. 7 212 2.2 +-31 +8. 5 
Midcareer officers 76 17.5 80 18.5 80 18.5 
Senior officers 11 8.5 10 7.7 12 9.2 2 tl! 
Armed Services Colleges - -- 30 24.9 29 32 26.0 3 +1.8 
IE reins ast gmbbgytiyee 33 29. 1 31 31 27.4 + 7 
Labor rotation 4 6 5.6 2 2.3 
Harvard seminar 2 1.6 2 2 1.6 
Management 5 9 7 9 4.3 2 +1.7 
Administrative operations 24 3.7 24 24 3.7 
Disbursing, budget and fiscal 35 6.6 36 3¢ 6.8 
Area courses 29 23.2 19 18 15.3 l 2.8 
World languages 44! 103.9 412 mM 379 } $3 18 
liard languages 105 66.7 128 87 171 133. ¢ +43 16.1 
se er 966 317.0 3 24.9 012 389 0 64. 
B. Short courses 
Departmental orientation 770 8.7 770 8.7 770 8.7 
Foreign Service orientation 802 29. 8 802 29.8 802 29. 8 
Seminars ; antod 350 8.5 350 8.5 350 o 
Foreign languages (part time) 69 1.8 69 1.8 69 1.8 
Subtotal. 1, 991 48.8 1, 991 {8.8 991 48.8 
Total, during working 
hours 2, 957 365. 8 2, 954 373. 7 3, 003 438. 3 19 64. € 
Il. TRAINING NOT DURING WORKING 
HOURS 
General Services Administration & l 8 1 s ] 
Financial management 17 2 17 2 17 2 
Personnel administration 20 2 20 2 20 2 
Conference leadership 23 2 23 2 23 2 
Effective speaking 38 4 38 } 38 { 
Extension courses 151 3.5 200 1.6 200 16 
Foreign languages. - 7 ; 241 15.1 250 15.7 250 15.7 
Total, not during working 
hours 498 19.7 556 21.4 556 1.4 
Grand total_._.- 3, 455 385 3, 510 395. 1 59 459.7 +49 4-64, € 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Adjustments to the base +2 positions, +$14,060 annual rate; +$21,990 in 
other expense: 

The Frankfort and Mexico City Field Schools were closed in December 1959. 
The training in German and Spanish formerly given at these schools has been 
shifted to the Foreign Service Institute in Washington. Each of the 2 schools 
had an annual quota of 60 students for a course of 12 weeks for a combined 
equivalent of 27.7 man-years of training. The transfer of 27.7 man-years of 
training means an additional student load of 90 in Washington. Assumption 
of this added student load results in a requirement for two linguists (GS-11) 
and five contractual tutors. 

Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961 +4 positions, +$24,845 an- 
nual rate; +$18,510 in other expense: 

Four positions (three GS-11; one GS-4) are required by the School of Lan- 
guages to cope with increased workload, connected with proposed increases in 
had language training. Three of the positions would be for linguists specializing 
on the Arabic/African, south Asian, and Chinese languages. The linguists 
would be responsible for supervising instruction and for developing textual 
training materials. One position is required for clerical support. 

In addition, $18,510 is requested to provide for additional tutors in the hard 
languages. This increase will cover tutoring needs resulting from an increase in 
long-term hard- language students proposed for 1961, and will also meet expected 
increased requests for short-term intensive or special purpose training in hard 
languages. 

Permanent staff by organizational unit 


T 

| = . . —~ . | ‘ 
Actual, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) 


| 
| 
Num-| Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual 


ber rate ber rate ber rate | ber rate 
. | 
UNIT | 
Office of Director_._.---- bie 4| $44,410 4| $45,545 4} $45,545 |_. . 
Office of Assistant Director for Man- | | | 
awement oa cli 22 132, 443 21 128, 148 21 128, 148 |_. 
School of Foreign Affairs La 38 293, 120 37 285, 005 37 oe 
School of Languages. ---- ae. 31 196, 721 30 192, 023 36 230, 928 +6 | +$38, 905 
Total, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute ‘ 95 666, 694 92 650, 721 98 689, 626 +6} +-38, 905 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations by object class 


Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
ORJECT CLASSIFICATION 
01 Personal services: Overtime and holiday | | 
pay clea $8, 698 | $11, 940 $11, 940 |__- 
02 Travel | 20, 312 15, 310 15,310 |_. is 
06 Printing and reproduction ini sigaiel 5, 109 7,000 7,000 }_- ; 
07 Other contractual services__. eo » 314, 142 318, 870 359, 370 +-$40, 500 
08 Supplies and materials----- = 1, 587: | 1, 188 1, 185 Siaadiadeeaiedice 
09 Equipment. ....- tal icaenceenveseae | 14, 500 | 8,415 8) 415 | 
Total nonsalary obligatioms. .........-- =| 355, 650 | 350, 780 | 391, 280 | +40, 500 
a a re 7 a - eo 
Grand total, obligations_. _- bit cam 364, 348 | 362, 720 403, 220 +40, 500 
| | 
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SERVICE INSTITUTE—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Increase-decrease statement, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 





















































Positions 
bai te linha Seine a cael Amount 
Americans Locals Total 
a ee icnantihnitieakneile tate pene) 
Fiscal year 1960 availability...................- 343 20 363 $3, 728, 503 
| —S—S—SSS._-—§o SSS OS ———} 
Adjustments to the base: 2 
Decreases resulting from closing of Mexico 
City and Frankfort schools and transfer | 
of full-time Spanish and German instruc- | | 
tion to Washington: 
i eek OE Be cenneekwaiie —2 —10, 109 
I 20h k ea aanscdabvebtinisbudeuastbwnetildccbudcdacios | —850 
Local salaries.............-..- obec sube dpa i —3 —3 —3, 140 
Other operating expenses dad abeateeccinmnbei il wFndancins santiabed |---2+----2----|--- one-one eee — 26, 354 
weet. OA RE. —2 -3 —5 —40, 453 
——————— ———| SS => — SSS 
Decreases in training assignments, area | 
coures. | dag ss EL —1 —8, 536 
Nonreeurring travel and per diem require- | 
cla thtdh-dacicah <plackeuinibé iapkeecuies® nin | anit iad d bine anal mestaneoe —9, 110 
Nonrecurring furniture and equipment re- 
ee te a ete ieee aban <asbnecenweht el sanbguhonenes’] +onsadbewa ine —3, 100 
re I ES casi casamseeenss —481 
Adjusted lapse — feichimadeaetely |--------------]-------------+]-------------- +-57, 007 
Total adjustments__-......... —3 | —3 —6 —4, 673 
Beep Oee 0000 oo... 2u.c.~<k..- Oto.) 357 | 3, 723,830 
Program increases requested for fiscal year 1961: ee eee 7 oe 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act ee — ae a is 22, 600 
Increased language training -.............-- | 52 1 | 53 484, 097 
Increased functional training---............-. | D hsstibagasnusnt | 9 | 140, 988 
Total program increases................-- | 61 1 62 647, 685 
Total, estimate 1961_............-..------ 401 18 | | 4876 
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JUSTIFICATION 


ADJUSTMENTS TO THE BASE 


Decreases resulting from closing field schools, —$40,453 

This adjustment is accounted for by the closing of the field language schools 
at Frankfort and Mexico City in December 1959. 

Decreases in training assignments, —$8,536 

Assignments of students to universities for area studies will be reduced from 
19 in fiscal year 1960 to 18 in fiscal year 1961 with a resultant savings. 
Nonrecurring travel and per diem requirements, —$9,110 

The Near East Seminar conducted in fiscal year 1960 is not budgeted for 
in fiscal year 1961. The result is a $6,320 nonrecurring travel and per diem 
expense. 

A decrease in the number of students who will be in travel status while as- 
signed to the disbursing, budget, and fiscal course is anticipated in fiscal year 
1961 which reduces the per diem funds required for this course by $2,790. 
Nonrecurring furniture and equipment requirement, —$3,100 

This adjustment represents a fiscal year 1960 furniture and equipment require- 
ment at the Chinese Language School in Taichung which will not recur in 
fiscal year 1961. 

Regular pay above 52-week base, —$481 

This adjustment covers the decrease in “extra” days from 2 in fiscal year 
1960 to 1 such day next fiscal year. 

Adjusted lapse rate, +-$57,007 

This adjustment is for the purpose of annualizing in fiscal year 1961 the 
salaries of staff and of students assigned to training for only part of fiscal year 
1960, but who will be in training for longer periods in fiscal year 1961. 


PROGRAM INCREASES REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Federal Employee Health Benefits Act, +-$22,600 


This increase covers the cost of the Government’s contributions for | 
surance for students and staff. 


ealth in 


’ 
I ncre ased lanquage training 





Hard language W orld lan 
training traini 
Positions Amount I t AT ] \ t 
Salaries, Americans (net 47 | $265, 873 5 $43, 67 2 $309, 548 
Differential ; : 4,727 4,727 
Salaries, locals l 1, 600 | 1, 600 
Allowances 07,853 o7 
Travel and per die 3,110 4, 335 7 
Post training expense 49, 06S 49, 068 
Tuition and related expenses 11, 420 11, 420 
Assessments, contributior 2, 0904 42 2, 436 
Total. - 435, 745 48, 352 484 17 


1. Hard language training, 48 positions, +$435,745 

After a careful assessment of the needs of the Service for officers with profi- 
ciency in a hard language, the Department has undertaken a program designed 
to train 539 officers in the 33 most important hard languages in the 5-year period, 
fiscal year 1960-64. The objective of this program is to give the Department, 
for the first time, a supply of trained officers adequate to staff a minimum number 
of positions at each post where these languages are spoken. 

The increase of $435,745 provides for implementation of the 1961 phase of 
the 5-year program. It will permit training for 171 officers, 109 of whom will 
begin their training in 1961, and 62 who will continue training commenced in 
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fiscal year 1960. It will provide 133.6 man-years of hard language training in 
1961 against 87.5 man-years of such training in 1960. 

Of the total increase $353,667 or over 80 percent is direct student cost, repre- 
senting the funds required for payment of salary, allowances, and travel of the 
students while on training assignment. The remainder of the increase, or 
$82,078, is required for additional teaching expense involved in the expanded 
hard language student load. 

A total of $40,988 is included for the establishment of a school in north Africa 
for instruction in the several north African dialects of Arabic. The Department 
has for a number of years operated an Arabic language school at Beirut for 
training in the Arabic dialects spoken in the Middle East. The need for an addi- 
tional school stems from the Department’s need for officers competent in the 
various forms of Arabic. To overcome this lack, it is proposed to start an 
average of 32 officers in Arabic training in each fiscal year from 1960 through 
1964. Since the average training period for students of Arabic is a minimum 
of 18 months, there would be in excess of 60 students training in Arabic in 1961. 
The existing school at Beirut cannot effectively absorb such a load nor is Beirut 
the best location for students to be trained in the North African dialects of 
Arabic. For these reasons, the establishment of a new school in north Africa is 
proposed. There would be 23 students at the new school in 1961. Funds are 
required for an American staff of two (FSR-4 and FSS-9), one local employee, 
contractual tutors, rent and utilities on a school building 


, and other operating 
costs. 


2. Increased world language training +-5 positions, +-$48,352 


In the world languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese) 
the Department’s goal is to bring every Foreign Service officer up to the profes- 
sional level of competency in at least one of these widely spoken tongues by 
July 1, 1962. In furtherance of this objective, $48,352 is requested to provide 
approximately (5) additional man-years of training in world languages in 1961. 
All of this increase is student related, $44,017 being required for salary cost and 
$4,335 for per diem cost of students while detailed to training for 16 weeks at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Increased functional training..—In summary, the following increases are re- 
quested for functional training: 


Course Salary Travel uition Total 
1. Basic officer. - é ‘de $47, 235 $1, 100 . = , $48, 335 
2. Senior officer 21, 780 6,014 | 27, 794 
3. Armed services colleges ; 3S 23, 960 2, 400 | 26, 360 
4. Labor rotation 13, 025 800 13, 825 
5. Management ; 5 20, 945 $1, 860 22, 805 
Subtotal = sei 126, 945 10, 314 1, 860 139, 119 
6. Assessments and contributions ‘ 1, 869 1, 869 
Total ; 128, 814 10, 314 1, 860 140, 988 


1. Basic Foreign Service officer course, +$48,335 

All junior Foreign Service officers are required to take the basic career train- 
ing course immediately after entry on duty. In this course of 12 weeks, new 
officers receive intensive instruction in the duties of Foreign Service officers such 
as reporting, trade promotion, and consular activities. It is proposed to recruit 
200 new FSO-8’s in 1961, an increase of 47 over the number being recruited in 
1960. The result is a requirement of $47,235 to cover the salaries of officers 
while in training, and $1,100 for travel incident to the training program. 
2. Senior course in foreign affairs, +2 positions, +$27,794 (salary $21,780; 

travel $6,014) 

The senior course in foreign affairs was activated in fiscal year 1959 to meet 
a need for advanced career training for Foreign Service officers at the senior 
level. It provides an intensive 9-month period of preparation for key executive 
positions. Participants study the political, economic, strategic, and adminis- 
trative aspects of foreign policy problems, free from operational demands. The 
Department believes that such a period for broad reflective consideration of 
major current foreign policy problems is necessary to qualify senior officers to 
make the considered judgments and recommendations which will be required 
of them in their future assignments. 
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Ten officers are assigned to the senior officers course in fiscal year 1960. In 
view of the urgent demands for graduates of this course and at the same time 
the desirability of retaining the advantages of a small class, this estimate pro- 
vides for a class of 12 in 1961, an increase which is consistent with the needs of 
the Department for officers at this level who have had the benefit of broad-gaged 
intensive consideration of the major foreign policy issues of the day. 

38. Armed services colleges, +3 positions, +$26,360 (salary $23,960; travel 
$2,400) 

In view of the fact that the Industrial College of the Armed Forces has broad- 
ened and revised its curriculum to serve more sharply the needs of the Depart- 
ment of State, it is proposed to increase assignments of Foreign Service officers 
to the college from two at present to three in 1961. This estimate also provides 
for incorporation in the training budget of the costs of the two standing assign- 
ments of senior grade officers to the NATO Defense College. 

4. Labor rotation, +2 positions, +-$13,825 (salary $13,025 ; travel $800) 

The increasing importance of labor’s role in international affairs has resulted 
in an expanded need in the Service for well-qualified labor reporting officers and 
potential labor attachés. In response to this need, a labor rotation training 
program for four officers has been initiated in fiscal year 1960. This program 
will involve a year’s on-the-job training, with rotation between relevant offices 
in the Department of State, the bureaus of the Department of Labor, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and certain labor unions, plus academic work at 
a local university. In view of the continuing shortage of trained labor officers, 


it is proposed to increase assignments to the labor rotation program in 1961 by 
two to a total of six. 


5. Advanced management training, +2 positions, +$22,805 (salary $20,945; 


tion $1,860) . 


There has been no abatement in the need for personnel fully qualified to fill 
higher level managerial positions in the Department and abroad. The Depart- 
ment now has a shortage of qualified officers of this type. As part of a program 
to fill this need, two officers have been assigned to universities in the current 
fiscal year for a full academic year’s study in public administration and man- 
agement. It is proposed to increase such assignments from two to four in 1961. 
Officers for these assignments are selected on the basis of past successful per- 
formance in the administrative or substantive areas, and their potential for 
filling key managerial or program direction positions after completion of training. 


6. Assessments and contributions, +-$1,869 


This item covers the estimated cost of civil service retirement and Government 
life insurance contributions related to the increased salary proposals for func- 
tional training. 


tui- 


Obligations by object class 


Actual, Estimate, Estima 

1959 1 1961 
01 Personal services $2, 806, 75 $ &. 783 $: } 347 
02 Travel 302, 443 (2, 352 311, 001 
03 Transportation of things. - H13 693 2, 443 
04 Communications services 3. 708 § 438 
05 Rents and utility services 4, ORE f, 190 14, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 228 135 135 
07 Other contractual services 327. 674 40/2, 742 444, 627 
08 Supplies and materials_-_-. , 4. 678 1, 384 2. 578 
09 Equipment 44, 81/2 15, 848 198 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 15, 971 18, 128 20), 908 
15 Taxes and assessments 214 10 25) 


Total obligations 
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Diffe rentials 


Estimate Estimate Increase (+ 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 Ol 
decrease ( 
Hardship post differential_.................-.- $22, 718 $26, 252 $30, 979 +-$4, 727 


Justification.—Funds are required for the payment of differential to staff at 
hardship posts and hard-language students while assigned to hardship posts for 
training. 

Computation of hardship post differential for 1961 


| Tot 4] annual 


Post Employees | salary 


Addis Ababa z ) $11,110 9 $2 999 
Bangkok. 





° = . J ‘ 3 1s, 480 


2,772 
Madras ‘ —_ : Z 12, 59 10 1, 260 
New Delhi ‘ a % ‘ . . $ 21, 505 §, 226 
Phnom Penh . AS 3 20, 350 ORS 
Rangoon -_- — . l 5, S85 
Seoul wines ‘ — . é 11, 60 2 
Taichung. - b dais eae 20 133, 000 2 33, 250 
Tehran ‘ sot mi sade 2 12, 595 l 1, 260 
Vientiane. _- ‘ ai 7 Salat a 3 19, 580 2 4,805 
7, 471 
Lapse...... a lala 2b, 492 
Net amount a 30, 979 
. 
Al owances 
Estimate, Est ite, Increase 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
lecre e 
_ . ° | . | . “ . 
Total allowance . a $83, 090 $110, 462 | $207, 46 $97, 003 
' 
Justification: 
Post rola eiun 2 ‘ 2, 586 995 1, 891 +896 
Quarters ‘ ‘ ie 69, 7S¢ 94, 240 137, 32¢ + 43, O36 
Temporary lodging cas hah 8, 3H 12, 979 66, OO 53, 021 
Supplementary post. ch nebietetns 2, 328 2, 248 2, 248 


Allowances are paid to the Institute’s overseas staff, to students assigned to the 
Arabic, Chinese, and Japanese area language training centers, and to a limited 


number of language students who receive short periods of training at their posts 
of assignment. 











— 
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Travel and per diem expenses 








| Estimate, | Estimate, Increase (+) 
| Actual, 1959 | 1960 1961 or 
| | | decrease (—) 
| 
\ Biase OFCOlS CONGR. .. < éccmncunccmannecea $8, 900 $10, 000 | +$1, 100 
2. Midcareer officers course. .-.- AY NEES RE S 59, 106 S06 hidciwuse hee 
3. Senior officers course... weed z < 30, 070 36, 084 | +6, 014 
4. Armed service colleges.........._.- satin icetat 8, 316 10, 716 | -+-2, 400 
ENE CITNO Gos eneaewtndcoiuase acl 700 We Ea 2d SiescaeXece talon 
6, Labor rotation course aa . 2 1, 600 2, 400 +800 
7. Advanced Management courses 4, 200 a — 
®, Administrative operations course 11, 880 11, 880 me 
9. Disbursing, budget, and fiscal course_- 22, 500 19, 710 —2, 790 
10. Seminars slidhita dats aedibeneidsuscd 9, 180 2, 860 -6, 320 
1. Area and hard-language courses___- se 16, 660 19, 770 +3, 110 
12. World language courses-- A 95, 805 100, 140 +4, 335 
13. Oversea staff... .- diidswasevdsksbesba Z 33, 435 33, 435 Sees 
Rs a ee ‘ ‘ 302, 443 302, 352 311, 001 +8, 649 


Funds for travel and per diem are required for students and oversea staff for 
‘raining details, consultation and field trips, and supervision of post language 
training programs. 


Post training expenses 





| Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+-) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
lecrease (—) 
Post language training programs $178, 196 | $229, 500 | $229, 500 | 
Arabic Area/Language Training Center, | | 
Beirut 36, 764 | 34, 564 42, 644 +$8, 080 
Arabic Area/Language Training Center, Cairo | 40, 988 +-40, O88 
Japanese Area/Language Training Center-- 11, 006 | 12, O67 | 12, 067 |---- . 
Chinese Area/Language Training Center 11, 410 23, 880 20, 780 | 3, 100 
German Field Language School. 18, 905 12, 573 | —12, 573 
Spanish Field Language School- - -- 19, 319 13, 781 | —13, 781 
French Field Language School 21, 999 | 
French language training, Paris 2, 978 10, 285 10, 285 
| | 
Total ; ; . 300, 577 336, 650 356, 264 +19, 614 


Funds for post training expenses are used to cover the cost of post language 
training programs and the nonpersonal service operating costs of the Institute’s 
oversea training centers. 


Tuition and related expenses 


| 





Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 


! 


1. Area and hard-language courses__........-. 4 $33, 670 $31, 200 $42, 620 | +$11, 420 
2. Economic courses alin Acie anh alia alot ako 25, 194 26, 375 | BI sctinczaicl Smet 
3. Advanced management courses_____..__- ae 7, 164 9, 330 11, 190 +1, 860 
4. Extension courses. _...-- IP A Ree See 11, 984 | 16, 350 16, 350 scapes a 
5. Near East seminar cca cheale eseegtennctgcs ve daaaveetel BE ri anclvtircdaicteteninnna aatecdchlaaknct hteleiences 
MN is: inpmateincite inca tt inde hailbehndate toda tniamanaia tate | 81,012 | 83, 255 6, 535 +-13, 280 

| 








Funds are required for the tuition and related expenses of students assigned 
to universities for graduate-level training in area and language, economics, and 
management. In addition, the Institute sponsors students for special extension 
study after working hours in courses related to their job assignments. 
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Assessments and contributions 
Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
| Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 

| decrease (—) 

ei: | : 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act .| - $22, 600 +-$22, 600 
Federal employees group life insurance_ -_- | $9, 281 $9, 125 10, 610 +1, 485 
Civil service retirement ‘ ide : 15, 890 18, 128 20, 908 +2, 730 
Social security retirement-_-__......... 214 210 250 +40 
Total ices — ; 25, 385 27, 463 54, 368 +26, 905 


An increase of $26,905 is required for assessments and contributions related 


to an increased salary requirement, and the new contributions requirement re- 
sulting from enactment of the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Rooney. Dr. Hoskins, we now refer to this investigation request 
of the House Committee on Appropriations directed to its surveys and 
investigations staff. This was ordered in writing on the 21st of July 
1959 and the investigators were down there in the Foreign Service In- 
stitute from shortly following that period until some time in Decem- 
ber, were they ¢ 

Mr. Hoskins. I think that is about right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many investigators were there ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Two. 

Mr. Rooney. You see, I have never met either of the two gentlemen 
and neither has any member of this committee. 

Mr. Hoskins. I see. 

Mr. Rooney. But they are highly competent gentlemen, are they? 

Mr. Hoskins. Seem to be. 

Mr. Rooney. And they are both accountants / 

Mr. Hosxtns. I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not know that ? 

Mr. Hoskins. One was an accountant. I do not know if both were. 

Mr. Rooney. One was from the Department of Justice; was he not? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the other was from the Department of the Army? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And neither of them are directly connected with the 
Congress of the United States, they are employees of executive agen- 
cies; you understand that, do you? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They were able, were they ? 

Mr. Hoskins. They seemed to be. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they seem to you to be trustworthy capable 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. Hosx1ns. I had talks with them. I do not know what is in 
their report. 

Mr. Rooney. How did they impress you ? 

Mr. Hoskins. They impressed me well. 


AMOUNT OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY INSTITUTE 


Mr. Rooney. Does the School of Languages have approximately 
24,262 net square feet of classroom space ? 
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Mr. Hoskins Mr. Sollenberger, would you know that? 

Mr. Sot_tenvercer. I think Mr. McDevitt has the figures, 

Mr. Roonry. How could you arrive at any cost figures if you did 
not know that ? 

Mr. McDevirr. We have those figures, Mr. Chairman. The class- 
room space for the School of Languages amounts to 14,574 square 
feet. 

(See exhibit in record at beginning of subsequent afternoon ses- 
sion, Pp. 661.) 

Mr. Rooney. You say it is not 24,262? 

Mr. McDevirr. I see there is some additional space for tutor work- 
rooms. 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking of classroom space. 

Mr. McDevirr. Just classroom space 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McDevrrr. 14,574, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many separate teaching rooms do you have? 

Mr. McDevirr. Teaching rooms; that would be 84 classrooms, 

Mr. Rooney. How many { testing rooms? 

Mr. McDevirr. Testing rooms; there are three. 

Mr. Ronnry. How many tutor workrooms do you have? 

Mr. McDevirr. Tutor workrooms, 13. 

Mr. Roonry. Then the investigators’ statement that there are 100 
separate teaching rooms, 4 testing rooms, and 12 tutor workrooms 
would be incorrect, is that so? 

Mr. McDevirr. As of my latest report on space, which would be 
February 12, 1960, the figures do not jibe. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us go back to the time of the investigation. 

Mr. McDevirr. To the time of the investigation ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McDevirr. 100 classrooms, I believe, was correct at that time. 

Mr. Roonry. And was the 24,262 net square feet of classroom space 
correct as of that time? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, sir. I do not believe it was quite that much. 
It was around 16,540, something like that. 

Mr. Rooney. And were there four testing rooms at that time? 

Mr. McDevirr. Four; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And were there 12 tutor workrooms? 

Mr. McDevitt. Twelve tutor workrooms, that is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in addition there was a considerable amount of 
administrative space directly connected with this School of Lan- 
guage: is that not correct? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes; that would be correct. 


UNDERUTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. There is a report that in the period between Septem- 
ber 4, 1959, and November 6, 1959, during which time periodic checks 
of classrooms, workrooms, and testing rooms were made, that it was 
found that during the period from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. each day, 95 per- 
cent of the classroom space remained vacant. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hoskins. I think that would be correct, sir. 
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EMPTY CLASSROOMS ALL DAY 


Mr. Roonry. With respect to the period 9 o’clock in the morning 
to 4 o’clock in the afternoon, there was a considerable amount of class- 
room space vacant. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of the period betweeen 9 a.m. and 4 
p-m. And on a number of occasions is it the fact that during that 
period there were as many as 60 classrooms empty? I did not hear 
any answer. 

Mr. McDevirr. This could have been the case. I have no accurate 
information on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that on Septembe r 30, this was called 
to your attention? And when I am pointing my finger I am not 
nec essarily saying you, Mr. McDevitt. It could just as well have 
been Mr. Hoskins or Mr. Sollenberger. Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief statement at 
this point? 

Mr. Rooney. Please answer the questions at this point. I am try- 
ing to obtain information as to whether or not this report is correct. 
Was this called to your attention on September 30, 1959, that there 
were as many as 60 classrooms empty during the period of time be- 
tween the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. ? 

Mr. McDevirr. This probably is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Why say “probably”? Was not one of you three gen- 
tlemen the one to whom attention was directed with regard to these 
vacancies ? 

Mr. Sotiensercer. It was called to my attention. I do not recall 
vacancies of 60 rooms during that time. There were vacancies re- 
ported to us. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they tell you there were as many as 60 vacant? 

Mr. Sottennercer. I donot recall that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that after calling this to your atten- 
tion, six further investigative checks were made, and after having 
it called to your attention 34.8 percent of the space was found unoc- 
cupied. Would that be a true statement ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That figure was never given to us. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be approximately correct? Instead of 34.8 
percent, make it one-third of the space. 

Mr. McDevrrr. According to the figures you have read, it would 
be about. right. 

Mr. Rooney. And in addition there were three testing rooms found 
to be vacant almost 95 percent of the time between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Ts that correct ? 

Mr. McDevirr. This would vary according to the schedule on test- 
ing, but it could be correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And the other testing room, which would make the 
fourth, you very kindly let the investigators use for their purposes. 
Is that right? 

Mr. McDevrrr. Yes, sir. 
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TOTAL SPACE OCCUPIED BY INSTITUTE 


Mr. Rooney. Is it correct that from March 15, 1957, to January 13, 
1959, the Institute occupied 78,934 square feet of space in the Arling- 
ton Towers Apartments, which is the scene of all that we are going 
to discuss during the course of this hearing. Isthat correct? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSIVE SPACE ACQUIRED 


Mr. Roonsy. And in January 1959 did you then contract to pay 
$3.75 per square foot for an additional 20,622 square feet? 

Mr. McDevirr. This was done, yes, sir, by the Department’s- 

Mr. Rooney. You mean it was done by GSA? Is that what you 
were going to say? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, sir. I was going to say the Department’s Space 
Branch, through GSA. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not make any recommendation to them ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ask for this space ? 

Mr. McDevirr. We asked for the space. 

Mr. Rooney. Then what difference does it make who did it? You 
asked for the space. With the circumstances we have previously de- 
scribed, you wanted 20,622 extra square feet at $3.75 a square foot. 

Mr. McDevirr. That is correct; to take care of an ICA load being 
sent to us. 

Mr. Rooney. I will get to that. And when you acquired that extra 
space you entered into another 5-year lease for 99,556 square feet; did 
you not? 

Mr. McDevirr. I do not know about the lease. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not know you have a lease that binds the 
Government until December 1963 ? 

Mr. McDevirr. [ understand that to be the case; yes, sir. 





LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION OF ICA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. Now you say you expected ICA to send you some pu- 
pils; did you? 

Mr. McDevrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And that did not pan out; did it? 

Mr. McDevirr. Not the numbers they had anticipated sending us. 

Mr. Roonry. They send people to these commercial schools such as 
Sanz; do they not? 

Mr. SotteNnBerGER. They send a few there, sir, I believe. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you say if I were to tell you that an offi- 
cial of ICA reported as follows and I read from the report: 


With respect to the flexibility of the FSI language program, he was of the 
opinion FSI was not flexible. He advised they did not provide additional ad- 
vanced instruction for selected students after completion of the basic course, 
and for that reason ICA contracted with a number of commercial schools in the 
District of Columbia for advanced courses. 


What would you say about that? 
Mr. SoLtLenpercer. That statement is news to me, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Would you be surprised to learn that ICA also found 
it necessary to utilize some of the commercial schools for some of the 
hard-language training ¢ 

Mr. Sottensercer. This I understood was the case, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And they not only utilized Sanz, Berlitz, and Vox 
here in the District of Columbia——- 

Mr. SotteENBERGER. I do not know the details of the institutions they 
used, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you be surprised to learn the following: 

With respect to the results attained, he advised the staff that the testing of 
ICA persons completing training at both FSI and commercial schools failed to 
reveal an appreciable difference in degree of proficiency acquired. 

What would you say to that? 

Mr. SoLttensercer. Considering the fact that these people had only 
8 weeks of training, I would not be surprised to hear that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At both FSI and the commercial schools / 

Mr. Sotitensercer. That is right. In other words, they barely got 
off the ground at either place. 


INSTRUCTION IN SERBO-CROATIAN 


Mr. Rooney. In regard to training for Serbo-Croatian, is it a fact 
that for the 4-week period beginning September 8, 1959, the Fore ign 
Service Institute had four full-time students and 3 3 full-time tutors 

Mr. Hoskins. They have so many figures it is difficult to find ea 

Mr. Rooney. They will find them. If they do not, our investigators 
will find them. 

Mr. Hoskins. We have them too, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. During the 4-week period beginning September 8, 
1959, how many full-time students and how many full-time tutors 
did you have? 

Mr. Soit_ensercer. During that particular period I would have to 
check a little further. During the year—— 

Mr. Rooney. I want during that period. We are going to pinpoint 
this. 

Mr. Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, they do not have it for that specific 
period. They have it for the year. 

Mr. Rooney. To save time, did you have four full-time students 
and three full-time tutors at the time the investig 
shop / 

Mr. Sottenpercer. There were 11 full-time students during the 
year and—— 

Mr. Rooney. We are asking about the period beginning September 
§ and not the full year. 

Mr. Sottensercer. I would have to check that back. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have three full-time tutors? And was one 
tutor, Branco Adjenovitz, who was paid $2.25 an hour? If you do 
not have this information, this ae will be recessed. 

Mr. Hosxtns. They have it. I do not think they have it for this 
particular period. 

Mr. SoLLENBERGER. As of December 31, 1959, we had two, Jankonic 
at $3.15 and Popovitsch at $2.35 an hour. 
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Mr. Rooney. And you also had Adjenovitz on September 8, I am 
specifically referring to the period beginning September 8. I cannot 
get a comparison with a December date. And I want to follow that 
up by asking how much they were paid during that period. Do you 
have that here? 

Mr. Sottensercer. I do not think we have the figures for that par- 
ticular period. 

Mr. Roonry. When can you have it ? 

Mr. Hoskins. We probably could call and get that information 
over the telephone, sir. 

Mr. RoonEy. Would somebody do that? 

Mr. Henperson. I was wondering if we should get the informa- 
tion on particular tutors ? 

Mr. Rooney. I want the 4-week period beginning September 8, 1959. 
I want to know if you had four full-time students and three full-time 
tutors. I want to know if one of the tutors was Adjenovitz, another 
was Jankonic, and another was Popovitsch, and they received $2.25 
$3.15, and $2.35 an hour, respectively. And I want to know if they 
were paid a total of $862.55 during that period. 

Can you get us that information ? 


COST PER SECTION HOUR FOR SERBO-CROATIAN 


Your cost estimate per section hour in Serbo-Croatian is $7.10. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. McDevrrr. We spread our direct costs taking tutor salaries, 
the salaries of linguists, and administrative personnel— 

Mr. Rooney. Just tell us what figures you took to arrive at that 
$7.10 ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Mr. Chairman, I brought an example of the buildup. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know about this one because this is the one 
I am directly concerned with. I am asking a fair question. What 
figures did you have that made up the $7.10? 

Mr. McDevirr. I do not have with me the particular figures for 
the buildup on that. 

Mr. Rooney. When can you get those ? 

Mr. McDevirr. I can get them by phone. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you do that? 





COWAN REPORT 


While we have the two telephone calls going, it might be interest- 
ing to turn to the matter of this so-called Cowan report that cost the 
taxpayer how much? 

Mr. Dwine.u. $2,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The chairman, I guess you would call him, was J. 
Milton Cowan, Director of the School of Modern Languages at Cor- 
nell ? 

Mr. Dwineu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is interesting to learn that Dr. Cowan apparently 
has a sympathetic interest as of the date of the $2,000 report in the 
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Foreign Service Institute. He was interested originally in setting it 
up and it is dear to his heart, is it not ? 

Mr. Dwrnett. I have no know ledge of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I should be talking to Mr. Hoskins about that. 

Mr. Hoskins. He was in on some of the work of the Foreign Sery- 
ice Institute originally, yes, sir, and is familiar with it. 


FACILITIES AT GEORGE WSHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Roonry. And you also had on the staff of this reporting commit- 
tee Mr. Henry Grattan Doyle, former dean of Columbian College, 
George Washington University. 

George Washington U niversity does not have a comparable lan- 
guage training system, do they? 

Mr. Hoskrns. They say they do now. 

Mr. Rooney. When did this happen? In the last month or so? 

Mr. Hosxrns. I think I can find that in one of their letters. They 
gave it to us verbally that they taught along the same lines that we 
teach, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And did they tell you they were anxious to undertake 
the language training of Government personnel if called upon to do 
so? 

Mr. Hosxrns. They said: 

If there should be any questions about any of the matters concerned in this 
letter, please let us know. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they say a program could be set up without much 
trouble ? 

Mr. Hosxrns. I do not see that in the letter. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they tell you that ? 

Mr. Hoskins. I do not think they did. 

Mr. Roonry. The dean of the language department at George 
Washington University is Dr. George McStadden, is that right ? 

Mr. Hosxrys. This letter is signed by the acting president, Mr. 
Colclough. 


FACILITIES AT CORNELL 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. J. Milton Cowan was interviewed and advised 
that Cornell has trained Air Force and other Government agency 
personnel and is prepared to offer language training to Government 
personnel at any time. 

Did you find that to be so? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that he felt Cornell could offer training in any 
language desired in the intensive method ? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And he advised that the courses at Cornell run 7 hours 
a day and for any length of time desired ? 

Mr. Hoskins. I donot recall the 7 hours. 

Mr. Rooney. That is interesting, because we turn to his report at 
page 10 and we find he wants to cut the 6-hour class day to 4 hours. 

Mr. Sotitenpercer. He wants to cut it to 4 hours for individual 
students. 


Mr. Rooney. Yes. That would result in more cost, would it not, 


Doctor ? 
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Mr. SoLLENBERGER. By reducing the hours, sir? 
Mr. Rooney. By reducing the hours. 
Mr. Soutensercer. I do not believe it would increase the costs, 
sir. 
Mr. Roonry. You would have more full-time people around there, 
would you not, Doctor ? 
Mr. SoLtLENBERGER. Yes, sir, that is right. 


QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. He went on to say that Cornell has in the past fur- 
nished FSI with linguists. And this is amazing, that after spending 
$2,000 on this report we find that Dr. Cowan stated with respect to 
differences in training that there was very little difference between 
language training offered at Cornell and at the F oreign Service In- 
stitute; that they both utilized native speakers and linguists and fol- 
lowed the intensive approach, and that Cornell has “had excellent 
experience in teaching Southeast Asian languages and Dr. Cowan 
believes Cornell can do as well as FSI. 

This is amazing because this gentleman was interviewed by the in- 
vestigators whose report was concluded and dictated and put together 


on December 7, as compared with this $2,000 of taxpayers’ money 
report of February 1960. 


ASSIGNMENT FOLLOWING ATTENDANCE AT FSI 


He disagrees with you, Mr. Hoskins, on another subject. He 
agreed that if an officer is not in a position to use what he has learned 
immediately thereafter, he would later need a refresher course to 
bring him back to the level he reached after a 16-week course. I 
understood you to say it did not make any difference where they were 
assigned. 

And while Dr. Cowan would give the Foreign Service Institute a 
laudatory report that cost the taxpayer $2,000, it is the fact that 
approximately 50 percent of the junior officers completing the Foreign 
Service Institute’s language training are assigned directly to the 
State Department here in Washington for duty. Is that a fair state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Hoskins. That is not, I believe, correct now. It was correct 
lor 2 years ago. 

Mr. Roonry. Was it not correct in the period between July and De- 
cember just passed ? 

Mr. Hosxrns. No, sir, not according to the information we have 
been given. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Charles Ellison?. Is he in the Department? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the fact, that Mr. Charles Ellison, head of the 
Career Development Staff, advised that 50 percent of the junior 
officers completing FSI training are assigned directly to the State 
Department in Washington for duty ? 

Mr. Crockxetrr. Mr. Chairman, I will have to check the record. I 
do not know offhand. 
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(The following statement was later furnished for the record :) 


Later information furnished the committee indicated that the chairman’s 
statement attributed to Mr. Ellison was correct. 

Mr. Rooney. No figures yet ? 

Mr. Hoskins. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, in 1959, just the past fiscal year, you taught a 
junior officer French and he was assigned to Athens; was he? 

Take a look at page 1 of this exhibit. It is yours. 

Mr. Hoskins. Page 1? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

You see, the first Athens there in the right-hand column ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, just go down that with me. Is that right? 

Mr. Hoskins. Blowers is his name. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not need his name in the record. 

He was a junior officer and was taught a course in French, and 
was assigned to Athens; was he? 

Mr. Hoskins. You are asking me to confirm a record which is here. 
T have nothing more to add. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I want to get these facts in this record. 

Mr. Hoskins. Well, why do you not put it in? I have nothing to 

say about whether he is assigned to aenene or anywhere else. 

Mr. Rooney. It is better to do it this way. You can read that, your 
own document, and you can tell me whether or not the question I am 
asking you should be answered “Yes” or “No.” 

Just look at the right-hand column. 

Mr. Hoskins. Do you think I should answer it? I had nothing to 
do with assigning him to Athens. 

Mr. Rooney. I am asking you whether or not it is the fact. You 
are an Official of the State Department. This is a State Department 
document, and it is entitled “Foreign Service Institute,” and this col- 
umn indicates the post assignment as of November 1959. You are the 
head of the Foreign Service Institute. 

Is there ss very difficult about this ? 

Mr. Hosxrns. I do not see that I have anything to do with it, Mr. 
Chairman. That is an assignment by Personnel. It is not by the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Rooney. oe you doubt the accuracy of this, Mr. Hoskins? 

Mr. Hosxrns. I do not know anything about it, one way or the other. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, would you be so good as to abide with me and 
go along and answer the questions from that sheet, assuming that the 
St: ite Dep: irtment is not trying to put something over? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Certainly. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, you had one assigned to Athens; did you? 

Mr. Hoskrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Hong Kong? 

Mr. Hoskins. Hong Kong. 

Mr. Rooney. Oslo? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Olso. 

Mr. Roonry. Hong Kong? 

Mr. Hosxkrns. Hong Kong. 

Mr. Rooney. Belfast ? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Belfast. 
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Mr. Rooney. French is not much good in Belfast; is it? 

Mr. Hoskins. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Another one to Hong Kong; another one to Yoko- 
hama ¢ Right ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. French is not much good in Hamilton, Toronto, 
either ; is it? 

Mr. Hoskins. Probably not. 

Mr. Rooney. And, you had one assigned there, as well as another 
one to Yokohama, and another one to Liverpool. 

French is not much good in Liverpool; is that right ? 

Mr. Hosx1ns. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you had one assigned to Sarajevo; another one 
to Bombay; another one to Geetborg; right ? ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Another one to Hong Kong, New Delhi, Winnipeg, 
Canada, Bucharest, Rumania, and Tokyo, Japan. 

French is not much good at these places; is it? 

Mr. Hoskins. Not immediately; no. 

Mr. Rooney. You had one assigned to Valletta. It is not much 
good there on the Island of Malta, either; it it? 
~ Mr. Hoskins. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. Another one at Hong Kong, and another one to 
Manila. Right? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. After being taught German in 1959, we found that 
they were assigned, as of November 19: 59, after the course in German, 
to Port of Spain. Right? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Milan, Italy ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 

Mr. Roonry. Karachi? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Izmir, Turkey ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 

Mr. Roonry. Toronto? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly, this fellow who took German at your In- 
stitute who goes to Toronto with the fellow who took French, they 
would not be able to help one another up there; would they? 

Mr. Hoskins. Well, they would be assigned somewhere else, per- 
haps, after they had been to Toronto, where they would use the 
language. 

You remember Mr. Henderson pointed out that for 25 years he had 
suffered from the lack of French and he had been sent to Dublin. 

Mr. Rooney. After taking German, we find them assigned to Bom- 
bay, Baghdad, and Genoa, Italy; is that right ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Right. 


INSTRUCTION IN SERBO-CROATIAN 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have that information yet ? 
Mr. McDevrrr. Yes. 
Mr. Roonry. Which one is this ? 
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Mr. Sottensercer. This is the Serbo-Croatian information. 

During the period September 8 to October 2, 1952-——— 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Sottensercer. During that period of time we had six full-time 
students. They were Mr. Chesky—— | 

Mr. Roonry. What is this period of time ? 

Mr. Sottensercer. September 8 to October 2, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Sottenpercer. We had six students: Mr. Chesky, Mr. Hartley, 
Mr. Peters, Miss Banonis, Mr. Shackleton, and Mr. Bonner. 

During that same period of time we had three tutors; Mr. Janko- 
vic, who is paid at the rate of $3.15 an hour, for a total of $469.35, 
The second was Mr. Popovitch, paid at the rate of $2.35 an hour, for 
a total of $357.20. The third, Mr. Adzemovic, paid at the rate of 
$2.25 an hour. He was employed only for a few days, and received 
$36. 

Mr. Rooney. So, the total pay was $862.35; right? 

Mr. SoLLENBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the $7.10? 


COSTS PER SECTION-HOUR 


Mr. McDevirr. Our direct instruction costs include tutors’ salaries, 
for a figure of $2.84 per section-hour. 

Mr. Rooney. Tutor salaries at how much? 

Mr. McDevrrr. $2.84 per section-hour. This is a component part 
of the section-hour cost. 

Mr. Roongy. What is a “section-hour” ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is 1 hour of instruction for up to six students. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

Mr. McDevirr. Linguists and administrative personnel in the par- 
ticular department in which that operation was located, $1.52 per 
section-hour. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that $1.52. What did you take 
into consideration to get it ? 

Mr. McDevirr. We took each linguist’s distribution of time, be- 
cause each linguist supervises several tutors, and spread the cost of 
his salary according to class instruction and preparation for class. 

Mr. Rooney. What figure did you use to get this? Which linguist, 
and how much ? 

Mr. McDevirr. To get the individual’s name and particular salary, 
Iam afraid I would have to get that and furnish it to you. 

Mr. Rooney. We are trying to get the cost. You have a statement 
that it cost $7.10 for all costs and we do not believe it, and our in- 
vestigation shows that it is not so. 

We are trying to find out how you arrived at the $7.10. 

It may take us weeks to do it, but we have to find it out. 

Mr. Hoskins. We have received this over the telephone, Mr. Chair- 
man, which isa breakdown of seven items, and that is all. 

Mr. McDevirr. This will be a very detailed breakdown. 

Mr. Hosxr1ns. Can we give you the breakdown that we have gotten 
over the telephone and then supply further detail if you wish it? 

Mr. Rooney. We cannot start to question you about this until we 
find out how you arrived at these alleged costs, because we have an 
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idea that your costs would not cover just the space in the building, 
the rent at $3.75 a square foot, and the tutors, let alone all the other 
things that make it up and that ‘should be included in the cost. 

Mr. McDevrrr. I have those elements in my cost figures, but I just 
have not come to the items yet. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not know what we are going to do with this, 
because we do not take your word for the $7.10, and why should we 
take it with regard to the $1.52 or the $2.84? 


ADEQUACY OF DISTRIBUTIVE COST INFORMATION 


We do not think you have sufficient records over there. We do not 
think you have any accurate cost figures. 

You do not need to answer that. That isa statement. 

Mr. Dwinetu. Mr. Chairman, may I say that we are just as anxious 
as you are in getting at the bottom of this thing. 

Mr. Rooney. I start off with this, and I am advised that the figures 
submitted by the Foreign Service Institute, alleging cost of language 
training at the Institute, are false and represent a deliberate attempt 
to mislead the committee so as to justify the continued existence of 
the Institute. 

The word “deliberate” is used because it has been determined that 
it was pointed out to Foreign Service Institute representatives by 
the Office of Finance of the Department of State in June 1959, that 
there has been a failure to adequately cost the activities of the Institute. 

That is the fact; is it not? 

Mr. Crockerr. I am not aware of this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I think you have the document by some fellow 
named Mott. 

Mr. McDevirtr. Mr. Mott is the man who came over to set up our 
costing system, so that the figures we have been able to dig out are 
accurate, Mr. Chairman, and those are the figures I am trying to use. 

Mr. Dwineti. Mr. Chairman, may I say again, we want to get at 
the bottom of this also and we want to have figures here so that we 
can understand what we are talking about. 

We would like to have the indulgence of the committee to have these 
gentlemen from the Foreign Service Institute present to the commit- 
tee or obtain all of the necessary background material so that these 
figures can either be promptly verified or any inconsistencies pointed 
out to the committee. 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, the Foreign Service Institute, has the 
worksheet that you can look at. If there is any other part of the 
questioning that can proceed while we get these, we would be happy 
to do that. 

Mr. Rooney. 2 do not know how we can proceed until we get to the 
basis of this. Either this is all hocus-pocus and a sham and a delib- 
erate attempt to mislead us, or it is on the level. It is either one or the 
other. Either our investigators are incompetent and do not know 
what they are talking about, or Mr. Hoskins and company are right. 
I think we have to determine who is right. 

Mr. McDevirt. I think part of the misunderstanding, perhaps, 
arises from the fact that we were working on our cost system when 
your investigators were there. It had not proceeded to the point that 
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we were able to come up with figures at that time, but the thing 
progressed and we did finish it, and have completed our figures. Now 
we are confident that they are accurate figures. 

Mr. Rooney. Sure. Mr. Mott from the Department of State, Pro- 
cedures Staff, Office of Finance, said that considerable time and effort 
has been devoted in the past to costing Foreign Service Institute 
activities. Unfortunately, some of this time and effort has been mis- 
directed because the cost accounting activities have not been system- 
ized, and cost figures developed by one budget officer have not been | 
readily comprehensible to successors, due to the lack of written proce- 
dures on the development of these cost figures. 

This failure to develop a written procedure has also led to, (1) 
misunderstanding of figures within the Institute, (2), in some cases 
incorrect figures, ~and (3), duplication of effort. In view of this, we 
have no alternative but to find out how you arrived at the $1.52 and 
the $2.84. 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir; we would be very glad to get that for you. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, we ‘shall now recess. It is 11:30. We shall 
reconvene at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. Dwinetx. Thank you for your indulgence, Mr. Chairman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order 
AMOUNT OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY INSTITUTE 


With regard to my questions earlier as to the amount of net square 
footage used for classroom space in the School of Languages, would 
you see if you can locate and insert at this point in the record a mem- 
orandum of a Mr. John Thomas? 

He is with your organization; is he not? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonsty. The memorandum is dated September 16, 1959. 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 
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Analysis of Foreign Service Institute space (Arlington Towers) September 16, 


1959 
I. Space signed by GSA: Square feet 
Gross square footage____- i Ra El aa otal ddiglesithtenie ee 
SU cing = daieipteshtd detegtealt 
DiMerence: Js... = SE tk ‘ Legiid 27, 417 
II. Utilization of net square footage (usable) : 
A. Office space: 
1. Office of the Director________-_- “ 2,124 
2. Senior officer course.._........._- <;.. aesanene 
3. Assistant Director for Management. s 3, 611 
4. School of Foreign Affairs___- a % 7. 928 
5. School of Languages______~_ _ a 10, 662 
eens 2 te ee oe J _. 25, 655 
B. Classroom space 
4. School of Languages______~_- wes ae 24, 262 
2. School of Foreign Affairs_- a ne 9, 896 
3. Senior officer course__ = : 2, 052 


Subtotal ‘. ‘ 36, 210 





C. Special purpose space : 


1. Message center______- - 264 
i RPEEy SPOR... o5.. i 2,191 
3. Audio-visual ____- A 1,558 
oo. SOMERS) Sor to eet Pe ee bod wees) 1, 646 
eo. eS ee a eee = t ‘ J 210 
7. Credit union __- ae OO 210 
nr ne eee oe aad e 1, 944 
DN an citer cette eee oan eee 2, 125 
10. Arlington Towers engineers . a 126 
Subtotal _- bE ee : _ tl AoE 

Net total square footage__ peeuiteee asus eg 

III. Corridors, toilets, air conditioning, closets, incinerators, ete- 27, 417 


Total gross square footage_________ ; wa ae 


Note.—At Mr. Hays request, Language Laboratory space was moved up under Lan- 
guage School classroom space. 


> y ss P 
Mr. Rooney. Now, do you have an explanation of the matters that 
were in abeyance when we recessed this morning ? 


COSTS FOR SERBO-CROATIAN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Mr. McDevitt. We were discussing the $7.10 section-hour figure on 
the Serbo-Croatian language instruction, Mr. Chairman, and we were 
on the section-hour cost for linguists and administrative personnel. 

The amount of backup material was so tremendous that I have asked 
Miss Richardson, who worked on it, to come along with us and give 
you the information that you need to arrive at the $1.52 figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, first, assuming that we have all of this infor- 
mation here now, what is the breakdown of the $7.10 figure ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is what I was going through. It consists of 
tutor salaries, $2.84 per section-hour; linguists and administrative per- 
sonnel, $1.52 per section-hour; 3 cents per section-hour for the Lan- 
guage Laboratory; 36 cents a alae hour for the development of 
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materials; $1.01 per section-hour, charged for rent, making a subtotal | 
of $5.76 for direct instruction costs. 
Then, the overhead costs which we have added in are 75 cents for 
salaries, 53 cents for overhead rent, and 6 cents for the development 
of materials, for a subtotal of $1.34 for overhead cost, making a total J 
per section-hour cost for instruction in Serbo-Croatian of $7.10. 
These are based on our experience for the whole year of 1959. 


TUTOR SALARY COSTS t 


Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the figure of $2.84 ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is the average tutor rate, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at it? 

Miss Ricuarpson. It was arrived at by taking the total tutor cost 
in Serbo-Croatian, fiscal year 1959, and dividing by the total tutor- 
hours. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the total cost ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. $8,421. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many hours? 

Miss Ricwarpson. 2,966 hours. 


STUDENTS TAKING SERBO-CROATIAN 


Mr. Roonry. For how many students? 

Mr. McDevirr. Eleven full-time students. 

Mr. Rooney. Any part time? 

Mr. McDevrrr. There were four part-time students. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Mr. McDevirr. Four. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Does the 11 full-time students include the 4 part- 
time students? 

Mr. Henverson. It does not include the part-time students. They 
are in addition to the 11 full-time students. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So, these are actually 11 full-time students? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have their names? 

Mr. Henverson. The full-time students would be Joseph God- 
son 

Mr. Roonry. This is as of what date, now ? 

Mr. Henperson. These were students in fiscal year 1959. I do 
not have at hand the inclusive dates of their training. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Henperson. Right. 

Charles—— 

Mr. Rooney. That first one was what ? 

Mr. Henperson. Godson. Charles Gordon, Charles Stout, Mer- 
rill White, Charles York, Robert Leland. Then additionally, R.—— 

Mr. Rooney. I have five so far; is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. You should have six, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. I left off Mr. Gordon. 

Proceed, 

Mr. Henpverson. Then R. Banonis, J. Riley, and M. T. Turner. 
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Mr. Roonry. Full time? 

Mr. Henperson. Full time, those last three. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you call full time? From 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.? 

Mr. Soitenpercer. That is right; full-time instruction involves 
4 to 6 hours of classroom instruction per day between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Henverson. Then, we have two, Mr. Chairman, from CIA 
whose names we do not have at hand. That would be the 11 full- 
time students, I believe. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, give us the part-time students. 

Mr. Henperson. Part time would be G. Gert, W. Roberts, W. D. 
Broderick, and B, L. McCarthy. 

Mr. Rooney. You just gave us as one of your full-time student 
names, Banonis. Is that Ruth B: anonis ? 

Mr. Henpverson. It is R. Banonis. I assume that is Ruth. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, according to a memorandum prepared by the 
Foreign Service Institute, received by the investigative staff Oc tober 
8, 1959, Ruth Banonis was enrolled from Janu: ry "1959 to March 1960 
for3 hoursaday. That is not full time; is it? 

Mr. Sottensercer. No; that would not be a full-time schedule, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, how do you account for this?’ You have such 
a memorandum, prepared by Mr. E. K. Greir, and the stenographer’s 
initials are EHG. 

Mr. Sonitenpercer. We can trace that, but we do not have it with 
us, | am sure—— 

Mr. Roonry. Now, this morning we were making inquiries with 
regard to a date in September in this Serbo-Croatian class. Right? 

Mr. SoLtLENBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you let me have the names of your full-time 
people? I said there were four, and you said there were six. 

Mr. Sottensnercer. Will you give me that sheet of paper? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sotitennercer. The names were Chesky, Hartley, Peters, 
Banonis, Shackleton 

Mr. Roonry. Well, Banonis was part time and Shackleton did not 
enlist in the course until the 23d of September; did he? 

Mr. Sottenpercer. That could well have been the case, sir. I do 
not have the day on which he enrolled, but he was in training during 
that period of time. 

Mr. Rooney. He was not there on September 8; was he ? 

Mr. Sottennercer. I do not have the date on which he enrolled in 
front of me, sir. I am sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we are going to have an awful lot of trouble. 
This is going to take days and di ays. 

I am looking at a memorandum prepared by Mr. E. K. Greir, with 
stenographer initials of EHG, handed to the investigative staff Octo- 
ber 8, 1959, which says he did not enroll until Septembe r 23, 1959. 

Mr. SottensperGER. That is probably true, then, sir. 

I can confirm that, sir. I do not have the name, but we have one 
student who was late in starting, and he started on September 24, 
1959. So that would confirm that statement. 

Mr. Roonry. Who would that be? 
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Mr. Sotiensercer. Mr. Shackleton whom you just mentioned, I 
presume. 


COSTS FOR LINGUISTS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure, $1.52, which is part 
of the $7.10? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The tutors, the linguists, and administrative as- 
sistants costs for Serbo-Croatian totaled $7,648. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you repeat that, please ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. The tutors, the linguists, and the administrative 
assistants in the School of Languages, their salary costs 

Mr. Roonry. But, you have already given us the tutors’ salaries. 

Miss Rrcnarpson. I am trying to get down to this $1.52 
were asking about. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right; but you are not including them again 
in the $1.52? 

Miss Ricwarpson. That is right; but we will subtract it out of the 
total, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why would you do that? 

Miss Rircnarpson. Well, in the costing: we combine those, which is 
the way the figures are pulled together. 
amount which totals $8,648. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly that you are going to in- 
clude in arriving at the $1.52 an item for tutors’ salaries? 

Miss RrcHarpson. No; it is not in the $1.52. The $1.52 is the lin- 
guist costs, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As I understand from what was said a while ago, the 
$1.52 was linguists and administrative personnel ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And these have nothing to do with the tutors’ salaries? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not say “yes” a while ago, and you were going 
to deduct it out ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. I am getting at it in a different way now. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. What is the $1.52? 

Miss Ricwarpson. That is the salary cost of the linguists and the 
administrative personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at it? 

Miss Ricwarpson. We had one linguist who spent 5 percent of his 
total time in the last fiscal year toward the instruction of Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Mr. Rooney. Who was he? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Dr. Carlton Hodge. 

Mr. Rooney. And, the figures? 

Miss Ricrarpson. His cost to Serbo-Croatian was $518. 

Mr. Rooney. The cost? 

Miss Ricwarpson. $518. 

Mr. Roonry. For what? 

Miss Ricwarpson. For Serbo-Croatian. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, how much did he get in the year? 

Miss Ricuarpson. $10,370. 

Mr. Rooney. And, that figure is $518 ? 
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Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. The costs for a clerk-typist for Serbo- 
Croatian were $462. 

Mr. Rooney. $462? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. The cost of three people who keep the 
time and attendance reports and scheduling within Dr. Sollenberger’s 
office was $173. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Miss Ricnarpson. Then, if you take those costs, plus the tutor cost 
for instruction, which was $7,495—— 

Mr. Rooney. Re ‘peat. 

Miss Ricuarpson. If you take that tutor cost, which was $7,495—— 

Mr. Rooney. Well, where are you getting that figure ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is from taking off the way the tutors spent 
their time in Serbo-Croatian last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you follow this, Mr. Lipscomb? You are an ac- 
countant. 

Mr. Lirscomsn. No, sir; I have a figure originally for tutor cost of 
$8,421, which is divided by 2,966, which gives $2.84 for the tutor 
cost. 

I do not understand this last statement. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, the sheet that the young lady has here 
is a two-way breakdown of tutor costs, and the tutor cost of $2.84 
an hour which she has in the original figure is based only on the part 
of tutor salary which is charged to class instruction, and she is getting 
into the cost for linguists, the balance of the tutor salary charged 
to a title called “Class Preparation,” and this is the additional tutor 
cost that she is attempting to get into in order to arrive at the $1.52 
an hour. 

Mr. Roonry. So, we are going to have two tutor costs ? 

Mr. Meyer. Each tutor cost included in the $1.52 is to the extent 
of class preparation as well as linguist costs. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, the record stands that you allocated $173 for the 
time of three time-and-attendance reporters / 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is next? 

Miss Ricnarpson. The tutor time for class preparation, $1,878 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

I suppose you have never gone into these, have you, Mr. Hoskins? 

Mr. Hoskins. I saw the totals, Mr. Chairman. I did not go into 
the detail of how each item was arrived at; no, sir. 

Miss Ricuarpson. The total is $3,031. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the total of the four figures which you gave 
me ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. $3,000? 

Miss Ricwarpson. $3,031. 

Mr. Roonry. That is not the total of the four figures I have. I 
have $518, $462, $173, and $1,078. 

Mr. Meyer. That should be $1 878, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. $3,031? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you do then? 
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Miss Ricnarpson. You would divide by the total section hours of 
instruction—total in Serbo-Croatian—those total hours being 1 1,980 
hours. . 

Mr. Rooney. Next? 


COSTS FOR LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Miss Ricuarpson. Three cents ane section hour for the Language 
Laboratory, for a tots il cost of $ 

Mr. Rooney. $59? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at that? 

Miss Ricwarpson. The costs of the staff in the Language Labora- 
tory were distributed to the various activities that they handled, not 
only instruction in Washington, but at our overseas posts where we 
are making tapes for shipment overseas. 


COST ALLOCATED TO OVERSEAS INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. That prompts me to inquire how much of your total 
costs have you allocated to this overseas operation ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. In the Language Laboratory, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. No: overall. 

Mr. Henperson. The total cost would be $647,678 

Mr. Roonry. That is just all overseas? 

Mr. Liescoms. How much did he say ? 

Mr. Rooney. $647,678 

May we see that sheet, plea se ? 

Perhaps it will save some time. 


COSTS FOR LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Now, you say you have allocated three cents out of a cost of $59 for 
the Langu: ige Labor: itory ? 
Mr. Crocxetr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. What was the total cost of the Language Laboratory? 
Miss Ricwarpson. $56,524. 
Mr. Rooney. $56,524 ? 
Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. That is the total cost for the Language Laboratory 
: i ~? 
including what ? 
Miss Ricrarpson. Including staff salaries, supplies. equipment, and 
i i 
rent. 
Mr. Roonry. And, what did you do to arrive at the $59 ? 
Miss Ricnarpson. I first determined what percentage of the staff 
time was spent on overseas programs and what percentage was spent 
I l 
for instruction at FSI Washington. 
Mr. Rooney. How much did you assign for overseas? 
Miss RicHarpson. Seventy percent, sir. 
Mr. Roongy. Why would you do such a thing as that ? 
Mr. Sotitenpercer. The majority of our enrollment is overseas, sir. 
We have programs at 169 overseas posts in some 43 different lan- 
£ I 
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to go along with the lesson material—a very considerable load of 
work, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many students do you have overseas ? 

Mr. Henperson. In fiscal year 1959 we had 3,535 students overseas. 

Mr. Roonry. How many hours? 

Mr. Henpverson. I do not have the hour data with me on that. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I estimated 519,279 hours. 

Mr. Roonry. 519,279? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir; student hours. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you determine that ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Based on the estimates and reports submitted of 
their schedules for teaching. 

Mr. Henperson. These hours, Mr. Chairman, are the hours that go 
with the post language training program exclusively, which is repre- 
sented by the 3,265 students, Ww hich is a part of your total there. In 
addition, there are 78 students in the hard language training schools 
and 192 in the Spanish, German, and French schools. The hours on 
these two latter groups, I do not have, and they would have to be 
added. 

Mr. Roonry. Those schools have been closed; have they not? 

Mr. Henperson. They have, but I was stating it as of fiscal year 
1959. 

Mr. Roonry. They were closed right after the investigators an- 
noune ed that they were going to Mexico City and Frankfurt, Germany, 
to look at them. 

Was that just a coincidence ? 

Mr. Hoskins. We had planned to close them down if we could not 
get enough students to warrant their being continued, Mr, Chairman. 
We discussed that with personnel and they said they did not have 
people available. 

Mr. Roonry. How many students did you have here in Washing- 
ton in 1959? 

Mr. Henperson. In Washington in the fiscal year 1959 we had 743 
full-time students and 105 part-time students during working hours, 
and 264 students in early-morning language classes. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, in making up these cost figures in 1959, you 
included the Mexico City Spanish courses, and the Frankfurt German 
courses as well as the Nice French courses; did you not? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Roonry. So, these figures would not be of too much use to us 
today; would they ? 

Mr. Henperson. The figures for fiscal year 1959 on those three 
schools ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Hoskins. That is correct ; they would not be. 

Mr. —4 eviTT. But, this training is being done in W: ane even 
though it is not being done in the overseas schools. So, the figure 
would vary somewhat in the m: ikeup, but it would not be subatantinlle 
different. This whole total is just 3 cents a section-hour. 

Mr. Roonry. You told us that the total cost of the Language 
Laboratory, Mr. Hoskins, is $56,255.24. 

How did you do that with that figure to arrive at 3 cents? 
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Miss Ricuarpson. Based on the estimate of how each individual 
and staff member in the Language Laboratory spent his time, either 
on tapes for FSI itself, or for the post language program, and we 
broke their salary costs down and then on the salary part of it, as far 
as FSI Washington is concerned, we have three categories of instruc- 
tion: Regular instruction, referring to the instruction during office 
hours; our early-morning language classes outside of office hours, and 
self-instruction in which we have a ratio of 5 to 1 students who use 
the language laboratory and its facilities. 

Mr. Rooney. So, what does this mean in figures? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Well, FSI, Washington, in figures, salarywise, 
was $3,923. 

Mr. Rooney. $3,922? 

Miss Ricwarpson. $3,923. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Equipment 

Mr. Rooney. Supplies, I would think, would be next. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Oh. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, go ahead. You give it as you have it there on 
those sheets. 

Miss RicHarpson. Equipment, $1,192. 

Mr. Rooney. $1,192? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. Rent, $12,869. Total, $17,984. 

Mr. Rooney. Just out of curiosity, you did not give me any figure 
on supplies, although you are including supplies and equipment as 
one item. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I had $23 worth of supplies listed. Excuse me. 
We had $23 worth of supplies in the Language Laboratory last year, 
the tapes being counted as equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want to add that to the $17,984? 

Miss Ricwarpson. No, sir; it is in there. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, with the $23 

Miss Ricuarpson. Since the majority, or 70 percent, was for the 
post programs, I put the whole $23 to the post programs. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, the $23 is included in the $3,923 ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In what is it included ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. It is included in a cost I have not given you yet, 
sir, in the post language training program. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Miss Ricwarpson. All right. The total, then, for FSI, Washing- 
ton, was $17,984. Then, if you would split it up—we find in extract- 
ing from the records, an average ratio of five students, regular stu- 
dents, for one person taking self-instruction who use the language 
laboratory. That would be 83.3 percent of the total for regular 
instruction. 





BACKGROUND OF MISS RICHARDSON 


Mr. Roonry. What is this young lady’s name ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Miss Richardson. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get nominated to be the “fall guy”? 
Miss Ricuarpson. Excuse me, sir? 
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Mr. Roonry. How did you get nominated to be the “fall guy”? 
Did you do all this allocating yourself? 


Miss Ricwarpson. I put all the estimated costs and allocations to- 
gether, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are the author of this $7.10 figure; are you? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, perhaps you are not the “fall guy.” I do not 
know. Go ahead. 

Miss RicHarpson. Could I back up 1 minute, sir? The $3,92 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, are you an accountant ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. A CPA? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Miss RicHarpson. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your experience ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Budget and fiscal work, and disbursing work 
for 12 years. ' 

Mr. Rooney. All with the Government ? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, what is your grade ? 

Miss RicHarpson. FSO-5, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you do cost analysis before you came with the In- 
stitute ¢ 

Miss Ricwarvson. Only the administrative support budget in the 
field. The last one I did was for Mexico City. 





COSTS FOR LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, we are still talking about that 
cents. 

Miss Ricwarpson. If you take the $3,923, which was the salary, and 
take 83.3 percent of that $3,923, you have $3,268 for instruction here. 
Then if you divide that by the total section hours of instruction given 
in the last fise ‘al year—I believe that is 104,522 section hours—you 
should get 3 cents. 


COST FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the 36 cents for develop- 
ment of materials? 

Miss Ricuarpson. 36 cents was arrived at this way. We had this 
category or activity which we called the development of new mate- 
rials, part of which would be attributable to language training in 
Washington and part to training overseas. We took a student ratio 
of training here and training overseas and prorated it. 

Mr. Roonry. How? 

Miss Ricuarpson. By the number of students training overseas—— 

Mr. Roonry. What are the figures ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The figures are 1,186 students FSI Washington 
and 4,160 for the post language training programs. Although we 
considered that all of these materials developed in the last fiscal year 
might not have been used in the last fiscal year, some of it might be 
used in this fiscal year, we did charge off the entire amount in our 
costing. 
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Mr. Rooney. Which was how much ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Our total cost for development of materials in 
the last fiscal year was $197,218. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do with that figure ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That figure then was split on the basis of the stu- 
dent ratio here in Washington as opposed to the post programs 
overseas. 

Mr. Rooney. You are speaking now of the figures 1,186 and 4,160? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Then what did you do? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The cost then would have been $43,782 for Wash- 
ington. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AS A FACTOR IN COST DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Awhile ago I understood you to say that in fiscal year 
1959 you had overseas 3,535 students in computing the 3 cents for 
language laboratory. Did I understand that correctly ? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. How is it you use the figure 4,160 when it comes to the 
development of materials ? 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, some time back I gave a figure of 
3,265 as the number in the post language training program. This was 
not inclusive of the dependents in the post language training program, 
I am not able to reconcile completely— 

Mr. Roonry. I understood we starte cd this mornin oY SaVv ing we were 
not including dependents. Do you mean wives were to take this for- 
eign language training toge ‘ther with their husbands? Is that what 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. That still would not give us the difference bet ween 
4,160 you used in the development of materials and the 3,535 you used 
in computing the cost of the language laboratory. We find a differ- 
ence even in the Washineton figures. There is a difference, is there 
not ? 

Mr. Henperson. There is a difference. 

Mr. Rooney. Why is there a difference ? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe the difference is probably explainable in 
this way, that among our students we have some that enrolled in fiscal 
1958 and carried forward in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. In arriving at a cost, do you just use that in one place 
and not in another place? How can they be comparable if you do not 
have one standard in arriving at a cost ? 

Mr. Henverson. I agree | was probably in error in citing these fig- 
ures in connection with cost. What I was doing was really citing the 
fiscal year 1959 enrollments, enrollments during fiscal year 1959, and 
in so doing I did not take into account some students who may have 
enrolled in fiscal 1958 and carried over in fiscal 1959 to complete their 
training. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not answer my question. My question is, 
Why do you do this? What good are cost figures if they are not 
uniform ? 
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Mr. Henperson. The figures I first cited were enrollment figures. I 
believe the higher figures cited for this cost purpose are the correct 
figures in terms of the actual load in fiscal 159. 

“Mr. Roonry. Are you back to saying the difference between the fig- 
ures is dependents, wives, taking these. free courses ? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not sure at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. There could not be that much difference, could there? 

Mr. Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, he said he thought it was the carry- 
over. 

Mr. Rooney. My question in regard to the carryover is, What good 
are your cost figures if they are not uniform ? 

Miss RicHarpson. It is possible to have a situation where one stu- 
dent may have taken two different languages and for the purposes of 
development of materials these two—— 

Mr. Roonry. That would make a difference of over 600, would it? 
Lam looking at the oversea figures. 

Mr. Henverson. There were 694 dependents enrolled in the post 
language training program as of June 30, 1959. We are trying to 
explain a difference of 895, I believe. 


NO AUTHORITY IN LAW FOR TEACHING LANGUAGES TO DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Roonry. What authority in law do you have to take taxpayers’ 
money to give 694 dependents F anguage training? I thought it would 
be an exception if a Foreign Service officer went to a post to take 
language training and his wife wanted to keep him company, but 
where do you get the authority to teach 694 dependents? What do 
= say about this, Doctor? 

ip houatsinies The way it has been done, “as | recall it 

“ Roonry. Not the way it has been done. What is your authority 
in law to do it? . 

Mr. Hoskins. The authority was requested of C ongress some time 
ago and at each session of Congress Wa were advised 1 t would prob- 
ably pass that session. It has not passed and we are not doing it in 
this country. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you saying you do not have authority in law to 
te ach some 600 de :pende nts |: anguages? You do not have such author- 
ity 1 In law ? 

Mr. Hoskins. No. sir: we do not. 

Mr. Roonry. And yet you have taken the t: axpave rs’ money to teach 
694 dependents foreign languages without author ity in law? 

Mr. Hosxtns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And this is just in 1 year? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 


COST FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the 36 cents, would you pursue that 
to some sort of a conclusion ? 

Miss Rrcnarpson. Yes, sir. The percentage was 22.2 percent for 
Washington, a total of $43,782. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me hear this again ? 
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Miss Ricuarpson. $43,782. If we divide that by the section hours, 
104,522, you should come up with 42 cents per hour. And if you will 
note further down the last segment is a 6-cent item for de ‘velopment 
of materials. The two of those should equal the 42 cents. 

Mr. Roonry. And in this case you have taken what, 78 percent of 
the cost for overseas, which costs include the illegal teac hing of de- 
pendents to the extent of 694 in 1 year. Is that a fair statement? 

Miss Ricnarpson. To my knowledge I do not think I have depend- 
ents in here. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not think you have? 

Miss Ricrarpson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It has already been testified here that 694 dependents 
were taught. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Henperson. I stated we had 694 dependents. 

Mr. Rooney. And Mr. Hoskins defended illegally teaching 694 de- 
pendents. Do you disagree with that, Miss Richardson? Do you say 
you do not have 694 dependents included in the cost ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. If I have dependents it is not intentional. | 
would have to verify the figure. 


COST FOR RENT 


Mr. Roonry. Now we are down to rent, $1.01. How do you arrive 
at that? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The total cost of rent, Serbo-Croatian, was 
$1,999. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. On the rent it was calculated on the net square 
footage occupied and prorated by percent against the cost. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the figures you took? How do you arrive 
at the $1.01 which is part of the $7.10? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Office of the Director, 4,068 square feet; senior 
officers, 7.709 square feet; Schoo] of Foreign Affairs, 35,297 square 
feet; School of Languages, 56,161 square feet; Office of the Assistant 
Director for Management, 20,008 square feet—total, 123,243 square 
feet. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have that many square feet over there? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean you have that many square feet in the 
Foreign Service Institute at Arlington ? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought you had 99,556 square feet altogether? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Wait a minute. I am terribly sorry. I madea 
mistake on this. We had this problem last year of prorating our 
space. We took on additional space in the middle of the year. It 
should be divided in two, each of those figures I gave you. 

Mr. Rooney. You will divide the 123,243 by 2 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And you vet 61,621. 

Miss Ricuarpson. At this point what I was getting at, on the basis 
of those figures you will get a percentage of the total footage whether 
you divide by two or not, and on th: at perc entage basis—— 

Mr. Roonty. What percentage basis 
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‘Sy | Miss Ricuarpson. Of the figure I gave you. 

I] | Mr. Roonry. 123,243? 

nt Miss Ricuarpson. That is 3.3 percent for the Office of the Director; 
6.3 percent for senior officers; 28.6 percent for the School of Foreign 

of Affairs; 45.6 percent for the School of Languages; and 16.2 percent 

e- for the Office of the Assistant Director for Management. 


If you take our rental cost last year and divide it, based on these 
d- i pere entages 
Mr. Rooney. Ww hat is the total ? 
Miss Ricnarpson. $10,950 for the Office of the Director. 
Mr. Roonry. What is the total ? 
Its Miss RicuHarpson. $331,807. 
Mr. Roonry. Go ahead. ! 
Miss Ricuarpson. $20,904 for senior officers, $94,897 for the School 





le- | of Foreign Affairs, $151,304 for the School of Languages, $53,752 
ay for the Office of the Assistant Director for Management. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do then? 
I Miss Ricuarpson. From there I started off first with the School 


of Languages. I took the space occupied by the office of the dean 
for the first half and the second half and got the percentage on 
that. 

Mr. Rooney. What percentage? 


- Miss Ricwarpson. 6.4 percent of the total cost. 

es I took the staff space, which was 20.9 percent of the total cost; 

” classrooms, 58.9 percent of the total cost; the testing unit, 4 percent 
of the total cost; and language laboratory, 9.8 percent of the total 

ss cost. 

we From that I broke out the $151,304 figure which I just gave you 

a for the School of Languages. 

To get the cost then of classroom rent, I took the total cost of the 
classrooms and not assigning any classroom as either French or 
see German because of their changing, I divided the total classroom cost 
a by the section-hours, 104,522, and it was 85 cents per section-hour 
a for the classrooms. Then the Office of the Dean, I allocated the rent 


of the Office of the Dean on the basis of how their costs were dis- 
tributed to various activities of the Language School. 
I did the same thing for the Office of the Assistant Director for 
Management and also for the Office of the Director, based on how 
the & ae ’ 
they had allocated their time. 
So that you come up on staff space with a cost of $20,555, and 
dividing that by 94,898 you get 22 cents for staff space for a section- 
i hour of instruction. 
ot I did the same thing with the cost for the Office of the Dean and the 
It Office of the Assistant Director for Management and the Office of 
the Director and, as I said, got for staff space 22 cents an hour; 
for the Office of the Dean, 2 cents an hour; for the Office of the 
Assistant Director for Management, 14 cents an hour; for the Office 
of the Director, 1 cent an hour; and the Language Laboratory 10 


ate cents an hour. T he total rent was $1.34. 


her 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


In this $1.01 there is also, besides space, some training supplies 
and equipment. 

Sir, could we combine the $1.01 and the 53 cents? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Miss Ricuarpson. That, will be a total of $1.54 to account for. We 
have accounted for $1.34 of it. 

The 20-cent diffe ‘rence is composed of supplies and equipmer nt, re- 
production costs, guest lectures, and various administrative expenses, 

Mr. Roonry. What do they total ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The total cost of reproduction is $4,821. Like- 
wise, the total cost of supplies is $4,960; the total cost of equipment is 
$9,009. 

If you divide the reproduction cost by total section-hours it would 
give you 5 cents per section-hour. 

For supplies it would be 5 cents per section-hour, and for equipment 
it would be 2 cents per section-hour. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that come to ? 

Miss Ricuar DSON. That would be 12 cents. 

On supplies paid from our allotment the cost of training supplies 
and equipment is $4,345 or a per section-hour cost: of 4 cents. 


The cost of the audiovisual section is $2,247 or 2 cents per section- 
hour. 
And on administrative supplies and equipment the cost is $2,110 or 


~ cents per section-hour. 
I think that should add up to $1.54. 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the $5.71 item for salaries, how do yo 
arrive at that ? 

Miss ae HARDSON, Those are arrived at, first, costs in the Office of 
t] 6 mn san, $506. The section-hour cost is 26 cents. 

ee y. How did you arrive at that one ? 

Biss Ricuarpson. This was done, sir, by the people in the Office of 
the cg indicating the distribution of their time to the various lan- 
guage activities not only in Washington but overseas too. There 
would Re four departments, the testing unit, the language laboratory, 
the oversea program, t the field se ‘:hools—— 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, you did not figure that at all. You 
took it from them ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Well, sir, I was not in a position to know how 
they we nt their time last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they give you the money figure ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No. sir. I gave them sheets to fill out showing 
their estimated percentage of how they spent their time. 

Mr. Rooney. And what did they tell you? 

Miss Ricwarpson. In the Office of the Dean the costs were $506 
or 26 cents per hour. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the total cost of the Office of the Dean? 

Miss Ricuarpson. $56,635. 

Mr. Roonry. And they took what percentage of that? How do 
you arrive at the $506? 
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Miss Ricuarpson. Once I had the cost through the Department 
levels—— 

Mr. Rooney. You are speaking to the total cost now? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, the tutor and staff cost-—— 

Mr. Rooney. Are we still in the Office of the Dean? 

Miss RicnHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Based on the percentage cost of each language 
within the language departments I took then the Office of the 
Dean—— 

TOTAL COSTS FOR OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


Mr. Rooney. Where is the summary of the cost of each language 
within the Department? Do you have it there ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. This may help you, 

Mr. Roonry. What do these figures represent, Miss Richardson ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. They represent, sir, a spread of the total cost 
of the Office of the Dean. 

Mr. Rooney. You also have in here Office of the Director, Office of 
the Assistant Director for Management, and departmental costs, 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Rooney. Does it still refer only to the Office of the Dean ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The second column refers to the Office of the 
Dean. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the figure $12,473, the subtotal for Serbo- 
Croatian ¢ 

Miss Rrcnarpson. That would include both direct and overhead 
salary costs, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Fora year? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. 1959? 

Miss Ricizarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this include tutors ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Does this include all salary costs, tutors, linguists, 
deans ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That sheet includes everything but the 3-cent 
salary cost for the language laboratory. 

Mr. Rooney. It was testified here that in the 4-week period begin- 
ning September 8, 1959, $862.55 was paid for the costs of three tutors. 
What was the total amount paid in 1959 for tutors, Serbo-Croatian ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. For instruction, $8,421. 

Mr. Rooney. Earlier today, when we had verified the figure of 
$862.55 for three tutors in the 4-week period beginning September 8, 
those were all the tutors in Serbo-Croatian in that period, is that 
right ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the figure you just gave us, $8,421, include all 
the tutors in fiscal year 1959? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir, all the Serbo-Croatian tutors. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Do you have the cost of the Office of the Dean ? 

Mr. Rooney. So far in the Office of the Dean we have an allocation 
from $56.635 of S506. 
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Miss RicHarpson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And how do we get that? 

Miss RicHarpson. This is obtained by each individual’s estimate 
of how they devoted their time to the various language activities. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of the allocation of time 
in the Office of the Dean ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. That is the composite. I can give it to 
you individually if you wish. 

Mr. Roonry Go ahead. 

Miss Ricwarpson. That figure was $506 or 26 cents per section hour. 

Mr. Rooney. How many hours ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. 1,980. 

The Office of Management, $863 or 43 cents per section hour. 

Mr. Roonry. What isthe breakdown of that? 

Miss Ricnarpson. That is done much on the same basis except that 
with the Office of the Director you would have costs attributable to 
the School] of Foreign Affairs and senior officers. 


TOTAL COSTS FOR THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


The total cost attributable to the School of Languages for the Office 
of Management was $62,179. That was then broken to a percentage 
basis for the four departments within the School of Languages and 
then spread on the sheet I showed you before divided between the 
percentages in each language. 

Mr. Roonry. Go ahead. 

Miss Ricuarpson. In the Office of the Director, $116 total, or 6 
cents per section hour. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at that ? 

Miss Rrcuarpson. The same individual breakout of people’s time 
and then spread on the same percentage basis as the Office of the 
Dean, considering the overhead impact would go the same way as with 
the Office of the Dean. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Miss RicHarpson. That is all, siz 

Mr. Rooney. So far you only have 32 cents. 

Miss Ricuarpson. You have 26 cents for the Office of the Dean, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Miss Ricwarpson. 43 cents for the Office of Management: and 6 
cents for the Office of the Director ? 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get the 48 cents? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That was based on each individual’s breakout 
of time. The total is $146,401, of which $62,179 was for language in- 
struction at FSI. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. First on each individual’s breakout of time, 
and then—— 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have that computation here? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps you also have it on the Office of the Director? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then what else did you do? 
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| Miss Ricuarpson. Of the $62,179, where it says “FSI Washing- 
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ton,” I broke that down on a percentage of cost to the four depart- 
ments in the School of Language. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I then spread those on a percentage basis on this 
sheet, Department of Near East and African Languages. Office of 
the Assistant Director for Management was $6,964, and I spread this 
on the same basis for each language. 

Mr. Rooney. And the percentage for Serbo-Croatian ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The percentage for Serbo-Croatian within the 
Department of Near East and African Languages was 11.4 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the percentage of the total without 
taking it by each area? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I do not have it worked that way. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get down to the 43 cents? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Of the $62,179, 11.2 percent was for support of 
the Department of Near East and African Languages. That amount 
was $6,964. 

Then if you take the cost of each language under the Department 
of Near East and African Languages and get that percentage to the 
total, that was the percentage that I used to spread the $6,964. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the percentage? 

Miss Ricwarpson. The percentage to Serbo-Croatian was 12.4 
percent. 

Mr. Rooney. Pursuing that further you got what? 

Miss Ricnarpson. You get the Serbo-Croatian part for the Office 
of Management, which was a total of $863. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you do then ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. I divided that by the section hours, 1,980, and I 
got 48 cents per section hour. 


TUTOR COSTS 


Mr. Lirscomes. I have a few questions for purposes of clarification. 

Going back to the $2.84 you arrived at for the tutors, did I under- 
stand correctly that they had a total salary of $8,421 ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Actually the figure I should have given you 
there was $7,475, which is the part of that total attributable to in- 
struction. 

The balance, $67, was allocated to the testing unit. and $2,859 to 
development of materials. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That makes a total of $8,421 ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescomr. And, then, how did you arrive at the $2.84? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Actually, what happened is that I took the com- 
bination—this sheet might help to explain it—of the tutors, linguists, 
and administrative personnel costs which totaled $8,648—— 

Mr. Liescoms. You had $8,421, and now you must have divided that 
by something in order to get the figure of $2.84. 

Miss Ricnarpson. What you would divide it by, you would take 
the $5,617 and divide that 

Mr. Rooney. Are you talking about the $8,421 ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Divide it by 1,980. 
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Mr. Liescoms. But you gave us a figure before of 2,966 section- 
hours. 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. That should give you the $2.84. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In listening to your testimony this afternoon, I un- 
derstood you were using 1,980 section-hours? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Liescoms. What is the difference? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is the actual hours in the classroom which 
would be section-hours as opposed to time that the tutors spent, say, 
preparing for class. 

Mr. Crockerr. And testing. 

Mr. Meyer. $2.84 an hour is for classroom instruction only, and it js 
based on part of the tutors’ salaries of $5,617 and 1,980 hours of 
classroom instruction, The balance of the cost is against the prepara- 
tion of classroom material and related activities rather than the class- 
room instruction per se. This is the way the computation has been 
made. So, that part of the tutor cost is not in the $2.84; only the 
classroom instruction as such. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS RELATED TO COST FACTORS 


Mr. Liarscomn. I would like to ask about these ficures to which 
Mr. Rooney referred earlier of the number of students overseas and 
the number of students here domestically. 

We were using a figure of 1,186 and 4,160, respectively; is that 
correct ? 

Miss Rrcwarpson. 4,160 and 1,186; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Hoskins presented an exhibit with his statement 
which was a summary of training, and in the first column there is “re- 
sults for fiscal year 1961,” and this is appendix A. 

Could you rel: . that to the figure you are using in your costing! 

Mr. Hoskins. I do not know tha it she has seen this. 

Mr. Henperson. I believe, Mr. Lipscomb, you are referring to the 
column totaling 4,811; is that correct, in fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Lrescomes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. This column represents only the State Depart- 
ment students. Now, the other figures that were quoted previously, 
the 4,160 and the 1,186, of course, were inclusive of both State Depart- 
ment and students from other Federal agencies. 

Mr. Lipscomn. Let us separate these according to your costing pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Hennverson. I have given a figure previously of 1,112 students 
trained at FSI in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Lirscomp. 1,112? 

Mr. Henprerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. What was this figure of 1,186? 

Mr. Henperson. This was the figure—— 

Mr. Rooney. That was a different figure that I questioned them 
about as between the two. He gave me 743 full time, 105 early morn- 
ing, and 264 self-instruction, for a total of 1,112, and then, lo and be- 
hold, we came along and find where they spoke of 1,184. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. The other figure was 1,186. 
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Mr. Rooney. 1,186? 

Mr. Henperson. And, I believe that this is, in general, explained 
by the fact that in the 1,186 there were carryovers from the fiscal year 
1958 which were not in the 1,112 cited as the enrollment figures for 
1959—new enrollments for fisc: il year 1959. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Can we relate this schedule summ: ry of training and 
add onto that the other agency students and come up with a tots al 2 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. “Actus ally, the other agency figure com- 
parable to the 4,811 is 4,456, which w ould be a total—— 

Mr. Larscoms. What was that, sir? 

Mr. Henverson. 4,456, which would be a gross total, then, of 9,267 
for fiscal year 1959, 

Mr. Lirpscoms. 9,267 ? 

Hr. Henverson. That is correct—I am sorry—this is all categories 
of training that we are talking about. 

Mr. Liescoms. I am trying to relate these total figures that you 
gave to this schedule and see how we balance out. That is what I am 
trying to do. 

Mr. Henperson. I see. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You are using a good portion of your base on your 
costing as this total enrollment, and I want to analyze this total 
enrollment. 

We have a figure that was submitted for the record this morning 
as to the number of State Department students in fiscal year 1959 w ith 
a grand total of 4,811. Now, I would like to have you build it up, if 
this i is what you are going to use for your cost figure i in obt: alning your 
very best cost, to the total figure you used to obtain your various costs. 
Is this possible ? 

Mr. Henperson. It is not possible at this point, because 

Mr. Lirscome. Then how do you work out your cost system for total 
enrollment ¢ 

Mr. Hennerson. The figures that entered into the column totaling 
4811 so far as—well, in all cases—represents students who enrolled 
in fiscal year 1959. Now we have a situation where some courses 
originated in fiscal year 1958 and overl: apped into fiscal year 1959. 
The people who would ee entered a course in fiscal year 1958, run- 
ning over into fiscal year 1959, had been counted in our similar com- 
pilation for fiscal year 1: 9: 59. 

Mr. Liescoms. I do not care how you build it up or what figures you 
use, but how do we get the total enrollment. that you use in the cost 
figures that you were giving Mr. Rooney today ? 

“Mr. Henperson. Well, it represents the data taken from the 

Mr. Lipescomn. I understand how it was obtained, but do you have 
the figures with which I can build this up? You do not have them 
here? 

Mr. Henverson. We do not have the total of 1,186, for example, for 
tr aining at FSI, nor the total of 4,160 shown as the number trained 
in the field. We ‘do not have that with us. 

Mr. Liescoms. I will try to arrive at it in this way: 

Now, as I understand it, Mr. Hoskins, this appendix A sheet, sum- 
mary of training, grand total, 4.811, is the number of State Depart- 
ment students on which you base your budget for the year 1959? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Well, I could not tell you whether the budget was 
based on that, or w hether that was the enrollment at the moment. 
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Mr. Liescoms. That was the enrollment and the money was allo- 
sated to educate that many students? 

Mr. Hosxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to find out the full time training pro- 
gram, namely, language, career, and functional, in the year 1959, 

Was that the subtotal of 96672 The figure that was given to us 
earlier of 1,112, does that include the training for the State Depart- 
ment and other agencies in full-time training—language, career, and 
functional ? 

Mr. Henverson. The 1,112 included language training only, State 
and other agencies. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How many students do you say that you trained for 
other agencies in this area—full-time training ine ‘luding language, 
career, and functional ? 

Mr. Henpverson. The total would be 1,458, made up of 492 from 
other agencies, and 966 from the Department of State. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What was that again ? 

Mr. Henperson. 1.458. 

Mr. Lipscomer. 1,458? 

Mr. Henverson. That is right. 

Mr. Crocxetr. That is the total, full-time training and not just 
language. 

Mr. Lapscompr. 1,458 full-time training? 

Mr. Henpverson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lrescoms. And, that is for language, career, and functional? 

Mr. Henverson. That is correct: yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescomr. You have 966 State? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, and 492 other. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Now do you have the full-time training for just 
language? 

Mr. Henverson. The full-time training for just language would be 
1,015, of which 465 would be other agencies. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Now how do we build this up to the 1,112? 

Mr. Henperson. The 1,112 was a figure representative of language 
training overseas, and in the Department, plus part-time language 
training. 

Mr. Lirscomr. Was it an estimate? 

Mr. Henverson. No. sir: it was an actual enrollment figure. 

Mr. Lirscomrn. You do not have it here. and you cannot get down 
to the real, actual figures here now ? 

Mr. Henverson. I do not have figures here which will help us to 
get to the 1,186 that we show as- 

Mr. Lirescomn. By the same token, you could not get to 4,160? 

Mr. Henverson. I am sorry, but I cannot do that. 

Mr. Liescomn. Did I understand? You did use enrollment as the 
basis for costing and_it was necessary to use enrollment figures at 
times in order to get ay ite costing which you used ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. But I think the difference m: Ly be in 
this carryover, where we : would have considered them in fiscal year 
1959 although we might have, as far as enrollment i concerned, only 
counted them in 1958 if they had some training in 19 

Mr. Lipscomer. I am not questioning the carryover or the merit of 
the carryover. I just wanted to verify the figures, if we use the figure 
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of full-time language training of 550, how do you build up the 1,112 
which we can verify now. 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. In working out your cost do you use the other item 
such as short courses, training not during working wong and part- 
time language training at posts ? 

Mr. Henperson. The costs on the t training outside working hours 
were readily identifiable, representing the tutor time and the linguists’ 
time in the morning hours. 

So, these costs were taken into consideration in pricing the cost of 
early morning instruction. 

Certain parts of the cost of the FSI, Washington operation, were 
allocated to both the administration of the field-school 1: inguage-train- 
ing program and the post language-training program. 

Mr. Liescoms. As we went through this discussion this afternoon, I 
did not hear any mention of 1,901 State Department students enrolled 
in short courses, and there is no mention of that in these figures that 
we were discussing of the 1,112 full-time students. 

Miss Ricuarpson. The costi ing, sir, is what I was talking to when you 
come down to a total student cost for 1959. Naturally, students were 
taken under consideration but it was the total student hours used— 
total student hours of instruction received during fiscal year 1959. 

We only used the student-enrollment factor here in ‘splitting one 
particular category, the development of materials, as between FSI, 
Washington and the field. 

Mr. Lrescoms. But, in figuring, then, the fiscal student hours that 
you used, you figured in a total for State Department personnel or 
State Department students of 4,811? 

Then, I might add you had to add the figure for other agencies, 
which I understand, but did you use 4,811 State Department students, 
plus this other figure ? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not too sure, sir. Do you mean did we use 
this 4,811 in connection with costing the activities of the Institute? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Henverson. We did, but with this exception: As we have indi- 
cated, the 4,811 includes some figures that are lower than the figures 
that have been cited here as being the ones on which the costing was 
based, which we cannot at this point readily reconcile. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then, before we can take the testimony today and 
tie it down to the $7.10 figure that we have been t: alking about this 
afternoon, we have to verity the fact that we were using the correct 
number of students, both State and other agencies, times the hours, to 
be sure the cost figures are what we are seeking. 

So, the student-enrollment figure has to be verified. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. We have to be able to explain the 
difference between our student-enrollment figure and the other figure. 

Mr. Bow. Is not that the most important thing we have here this 
afternoon? I do not understand all these figures, but I understand 
this particular point. Why do we not have them ? 

Mr. Rooney. And, of course, taking into consideration the fact 
vou now have the language schools in Mexico City, Frankfurt, and 
Nice closed—— 

Mr. Bow. To me, this is the nub of the whole thing, and the most 
important figure, and is the one we do not have. 
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ACCRUED LEAVE AS A COST FACTOR 


Mr. Lipscoms. In computing the cost, did you give any considera- 
tion besides pay and allowances to leave time ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, I took the actual. As regards the tutors, 
it would be the actual sum we pay them, and of course they would 
not be paid if they were not there. So, leave was taken into con- 
sideration, but it was not taken into consideration on permanent 
staffing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You have others including the Office of the Dean 
and the Director. 

Miss RicHarpson. That was not taken into consideration in the 
cases, so the whole cost is in there. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 


Mr. Liescoms. How about contributions to retirement and dis- 
ability ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lrescome. Was that taken into consideration ? 

Miss Rrcwarpson. What we did. sir, was at the time 

Mr. Roonry. Could you answer it “Yes” or “No”? You might save 
time. Either it was or it was not. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. 


DEPRECIATION 


Mr. Lirscoms. Did you take into consideration the depreciation 
of any sort ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. No, sir. As I say, on certain equipment that is 
already there, there is no way of obtaining a cost figure and therefore 
no way of depreciating it. 

Mr. Dwrneui.. Mr. Lipscomb, I do believe the figures included a 
portion of the new equipment. As you know, the Government in gen- 
eral does not operate on an accrual basis, at least as far as this De- 
partment is concerned. It is an obligation basis, and purchase of 
new equipment was taken into account. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FSI COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Liescoms. Has the Joint Committee to Improve Accounting 
been of any help to the Foreign Service Institute, or has it been asked 
by the Foreign Service Institute to participate in setting up an ade- 
quate accounting system ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Mr. Crockett, can you answer that? Mr. Crockett’s 
office was helpful in this matter. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Would you repeat the question please ? 

Mr. Liescoms. I asked if the Joint Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Accounting in the Government, made up of representatives 
from the Department of the Treasury, the Comptroller pieomel and 
the Bureau of the Budget, were asked to set up an adequate account- 
ing system for the Foreign "Service Institute ? 

Mr. Dwrvetu. Not specifically for the Foreign Office Institute, 
Mr. Lipscomb. A Joint Advisory Group similar to that which you 
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refer and which is composed of representatives of the Department 
of State, the Bureau of the Budget, and the General Accounting 
Office is working on an overall recommendation for the Department, 
and in the proposal which is now in the course of preparation, con- 
siderable emphasis is given to the need for more adequate cost in- 
formation and cost determination in the Department of State which 
would include, of course, the determination of costs for the Foreign 
Service Institute. However, the study is Departmentwide in scope 
and is not exclusively restricted to recommendations for any particu- 
lar branch of the State Department. 

Mr. Liescoms. It would be possible to ask this group to come in 
and help establish an adequate accounting system; would it not 

Mr. Dwinety. It would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Or, the C omptroller General can be asked to come 
in and help establish an adequate cost system ? 

Mr. Dwixetx. I might say, Mr. Lipscomb, that our own Office of 
Finance has helped. As I stated in my previous testimony, the Office 
of Finance has been helpful to the Foreign Service Institute. As a 
matter of fact, some of the material which has been submitted and 
which was so ably presented this afternoon by Miss Richardson is 
the result of suggestions made by the Office of Finance. 

Mr. Hoskins. Mr. McDevitt, do you have anything to add? 

Mr. McDevirt. No, sir. 


DEPARTMENTAL EVALUATION OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Lrescoms. I know Miss Richardson has submitted informa- 
tion on request rapidly, but are you satisfied with the accounting set- 
up of the Foreign Service Institute as presently constituted ¢ 

Mr. Dwineuu. No, Mr. Lipscomb; not entirely. I would say this, 
however: I think great progress has been made in that we now have 
some costs which we did not have before. 

I think their efforts represent a fair refinement of cost procedures 
so that they can be kept on, perhaps, a more continuous basis. I be- 
lieve that the costs which have been presented here today represent 
a very careful attempt to present the true costs of language teaching 
at the Foreign Service Institute, and I believe them to be accurate 
and the best possible costs which can be determined for comparison 
with the cost of training in other institutions. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Governor, sitting on this side of the table and listen- 
ing to the presentation, unless I had the opportunity to go down and 
go over the books and look at this, I could not make the evaluation 
that you have just made. 

Have you had an opportunity to go into this to satisfy yourself 
that there are accurate cost figures being presented to this committee 
this afternoon ? 

This is in no way criticism of the young lady who has presented 
them, but you ¢ annot give adequate cost figures with inadequate 
inform: ation. 

You have heard me ask for specific information about enrollment 
based on the total students, and I have not been able to get an answer. 

Yet, the information is supposed to be in the table. 
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You have already said it, but are you sure that they have an ade- 
quate cost system down there, one which this committee desires at 
the Foreign Service Institute ? 

Mr. DwINeELL. May I say this, Mr. Lipscomb: I think I pointed out 
in my statement yeste ‘rday, in order to assure myself to the best pos- 
sible degre e of the adequac vy of the cost figures which have been 
developed by FSI, I requested the De pee s Internal Audit Staff, 
to review the fou eS independe ntly and the Chef of the F inancial 
Internal Audit Staif reported to me that he ot made an independent 


check and an independent evaluation, and that he felt the cost figures 
whic th have pee deve nape by FSI re pre se ntec ah accurate represen- 
tation of the actual cost of langu: iwe train ing at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

a IPSCOMB. W ho is the Chie f ¢ 


Li 
Mr. Dwinetit. Mr. John J. Dugan. 

“i Lipscomp. Do you have any idea how long he spent in making 
an analysis of the system / 

Mr. Dwinety. No, sir: I can obtain that, however, and then insert 
it In the record. 

Mr. Henperson. He and his assistant were in our office for ap- 
proximately 1 week. Mr. Dugan, I believe, may have been off for 
i day during that week, but Mr. Beaton, who assisted him, was there. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And, this was the result of Secretary Dwinell’s 
request for an examination ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Thank you. 


COSTS OF THE GENERAL SERVICES OFFICES NOT INCLUDED 


Mr. Rooney. In ernyang at the alleged cost figure of $7.10, did 
you include the cost of the General Services Office 4 

Miss Ricuarpson. The cost from GSO—we included costs for sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you include the cost of the salaries of the people? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not hear you. 

Miss Ricnarpson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that amount to? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that amount to? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I do not know how you would determine this, 
sir. It is an umbrella cost that the Department is not set up to come 
up with. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE NOT INCLUDED IN ALLEGED COST FIGURES 


Mr. Rooney. Did you include the portion and share of the cost of 


administrative support from the Department of State? 
Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. No? 
Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. What does that amount to? 
Mr. McDevirr. This we do not have, sir. 
Mr. Dwinetu. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that, please? 
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Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Dwrnetu. As you well know, and as this committee knows, it 
has not been the practice to allocate what you might call the depart- 
mental umbrella of expense or the general Department overhead to 
any function of the Department, whether it is FSI or some other 
branch. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a very substantial item, and it certainly should 
and must be included in cost when it is attempted here to convey 
the idea that the costs are cheaper at the Foreign Service Institute 
than they are at universities and schools. 

Isthat a fair statement ? 

Mr. Dwinetu. Only to this extent, Mr. Chairman: If you are 
making a comparison between the cost of training at the Foreign 
Service Institute and in a private or outside school, any fixed expense 
items have to be eliminated from any compar ison, and cert uinly the 
administrative umbrella of the Department of State is a fixe d expense 
which would go on just the same whether we had a Foreign Service 
Institute or not. 

Mr. Rooney. I shoul | not think so, and I should not think that you 
would ever ask the Congress for money in general administrative ex- 
pense if you had a substantial activity such as the Foreign Service 
activity concluded. 

L do not follow you at all. 

Mr. Dwinett. Mr. Chairman, what I attempted to point out was 
that the general expenses of the Department of State, which are not 
allocated to any particular bureau or any particular function of th 
Department 

Mr. Rooney. Just take the instance which was discussed a while 
ago about the Internal Audit Bureau over in the Office of Finance. 
That cost the t: ixpayers money ; cid it not ? 

Mr. Dwinetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It cost the taxpayers money to have them go over to 
the Foreign Service Institute and check, did it not ? 

Mr. Dwinetu. Yes, sir, but we would still have the Financial In- 
ternal Audit staff whether we had a Foreign Service Institute or not. 

Mr. Rooney. But, you would not have as large or as expensive a 
staff; would you? 

Mr. Dwinetu. I think we would, 

Mr. Rooney. Governor, do you mean to say that if you did away 
with an activity amounting to $5 million or $6 million a year, that 
it would not cause an attendant reduction in administrative support 
in the Department of State? 

Mr. Dwinecy. It would be very, very minor, and would be very 
difficult 

Mr. Rooney. The answer is “Yes” or “No” ? 

Mr. Dwinetu. The answer is “No.” 


COST FOR BUSES 


Mr. Roonry. Did you include the cost of buses in arriving at the 
cost ¢ 


ae Dwinetu. The cost of the buses is not included, as I understand 
, because it was brought out in the previous testimony yesterday that 
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the bus service is in operation among all of the different department 
annexes, only one of which is the Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Rooney. We were surprised to learn that was inaugurated out 
of funds for putting up the new building. 


PERSIAN DEPARTMENT 


With regard to the Persian Department, is it not a fact that the 
average cost per student in Persian was $277 for a 4-week period last 
fall? 

Who has that ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. I do not know what it was last fall, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Does someone here have that information / 

Mr. Sorttensercer. Mr. Chairman, are you referring to the 4-week 
period between September 8 and October 2 of this last fall? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not note the distinction of which period of time, 
but it is referred to as a 4-week period. 

Mr. Sottensercer. I think that must be the 4-week period during 
which time we paid out $577.50 for tutors. That was the full cost of 
the tutors. There were seven students and there were three tutors, 
One of the tutors was with us only 3 days during that period of time. 

The names of the tutors were: Mr. Nabil, Mr. Nouri, and Mr. 
Yazdan Panoh. Mr. Nabil was paid at the rate of $2.55 an hour, Mr, 
Nouri at the rate of $2.65 an hour, and Mr. Yazdan Panoh at the 
rate of $2.45 an hour. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of the seven students were full-time stu- 
dents ? 

Mr. Sotienpvercer. Six of them were full time, sir. One of them 
was part time. 

Mr. Roonry. Was there a period in which the cost for tutors alone 
was $1,385 for 4 weeks? 

Mr. Sotitensercer. I am sorry, sir, but that figure is not familiar 
to me. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you go over your figures and, perhaps, learn what 
it was? 

Mr. Hoskins. You have the dates for that time, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. No; I do not have the dates. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, we do not seem to have a figure 
that will correspond to that. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us see if we can find it and have it the next time we 
meet. 

Mr. Hosxtns. Mr. Chairman, could we have that dollar figure 
again ? 

Mr. Rooney. $1,385 instructional cost for 4 weeks in Persian. 

Mr. Sou.tenpercer. Mr. Chairman, for clarification of this figure 
you would like us to come up with, was this $1,385 figure developed 
on several cost. factors by the investigators or does it pertain just to 
tutors? I am afraid I do not have enough to go on since these figures 
were not developed by us but by someone else. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear this figure refers to instructional 
cost only. 

Mr. SottenserGerR. Which might include linguists as well as tutors 
and other factors. 
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Mr. Rooney. It could, but it would not include rent and it would 
not include any of the other costs. 


JUNIOR OFFICER ASSIGNMENTS 


Did you get the figure as yet on the number of Junior Officers com- 
pleting language training who are assigned, after completing the 
course, directly to the State Department here in Washington for 
duty ‘ 

Mr. Crockett. No, sir, we do not have that. 

Mr. Rooney. You recall we discussed that this morning ? 

Mr. Crockxerr. Yes, sir, 1 do. 

Mr. Roonry. And we suggested the number is 40 or 50 percent of 
those who took this language training. 

Mr. Crockertr. Yes, sir. 


SCHOOL IN NICE 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Nice school which was closed on 
March 28 of last year, you trained 171 State Department personnel 
in French there, did you! 

Mr. McDevirr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And is it a fact the per student man-year training 
cost was SIG.G18 4 

Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman, I have figures on the average cost 
per student of the 171 students trained in Nice. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it include their salaries / 

Mr. Ilenperson. Yes. I have the figures broken down between op- 
erating costs of the school and student costs, the travel and salary. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know the total per-student cost. 

Mr. Hlenperson. The total per-student cost for the 171 students 
was 53.815. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that include their salaries ? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be how much a man-year / 

Mr. Henperson. Unfortunately I do not have the total number ef 
man-Vvears cumulative for the period the school was in operation. 


COST OF TRACHING DEPENDENTS FOREIGN LANGUAGES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, do you presently have a computation as 
to how much the 694 dependents who were illegally taught languages 
overseas Cost the taxpayers ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, the dependents in training over- 
seas are on a space available basis. 

Mr. Roonry. Iam asking how much it cost. What is the percentage 
of the cost that applies to the 6942 You included this in your cost 
factor, did you not ? 

Mr. Henprerson. We did- 

Mr. Rooney. Is the answer “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. Henperson. The answer, I believe, would be “Yes.” 

Mr. Roonry. How much? What is the total ? 

53413-—60 44 
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Mr. Henperson. I believe they were included in the cost caleula- | 


tions only for the purpose of distributing the cost of developing 
materials. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you be good enough to pet your cost depart- 
ment together and fioure out how much, on the basis of cost of tutors 
and all other expenses, was required to teach these 694 dependents 
foreign languages overseas; and also let us have a list of these people 
indicating what schools they attended, languages, and so forth. 


TIME AND ATTENDANCE OF TUTORS 


Something was said awhile ago about figures with regard to the 
tutors being taken by you, Miss Richardson, from the Office of Man- 
agement ¢ 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir; off their biweekly time sheets. 

Mr. Roonry. It has been reported to us that during the course of 
this investigation that the 114 tutors over there do not sign in or out 
on a register when report ing to or leaving work. 

Mr. Sottensercer. That is correct, sir. Their time and attendance 
is kept by the linguist supervisors. 

Mr. Rooney. And it was observed that on numerous occasions work- 
rooms assigned to the tutors for work during the hours 4 to 5:30 p.m. 
were empty and tutors were seen leaving the Institute shortly after 
{p.m. What do you have to say about that ? 

Mr. Sottenpercer. That is quite possible. The hours of some tutors 
were not 8:45 to 5:30. (uite a few completed their work and left 
right after 4 o'clock 

I might ae “ undoul ‘tedly a few would go out for a breath of fresh 
air after 4 or 5 hours of teaching in rooms that are not too well 
ae 

TUTOR-STUDENT RATIOS 


Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that you had 26 tutors for 80 students 
in Spanish ? 

Mr. Sottensercer. I do not have the figures on Spanish for those 
4 weeks, sir. I would have to get those from our records. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you find that to be the fact at any time the investi- 
gators were out there, which covered the period from July to Decem- 
ber? Do you have any reason to dispute this statement that there 
were 26 tutors for 80 students in Spanish 

Mr. Sottenpercer. My impression was o at at that particular time 
we had more than 80 students in Spanish, s 

Mr. Rooney. And did you have ius bukéie to five students in 
Turkish ? 

Mr. Sottenpercer. That is probably correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And did you have one tutor to two students in Bur- 
mese ? 

Mr. Sotiencercer. At that time I believe that was correct. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many tutors did you have in Portuguese? 

Mr. Sotienpercer. I have figures not for those 4 weeks but for the 
fiscal year 1959. We had 4 tutors for 13 students. These four tutors 
accounted for only 2 man-years. They were part time. 

Mr. Rooney. Were all 13 students there at the same time? 
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Mr. Souttenpercer. No. The four tutors accounted for only 2 man- 
years, so you would extrapolate from that that the four tutors were 
there only part time or not all at the same time. 

Mr. Roonry. How many man-years of students ‘ 

Mr, Sottenpercer. | am sorry I do not have the man-years of stu- 
dents, sir, just the total number of students. 


COST PER STUDENT AT NICE 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the question I asked awhile ago con- 
cerning the $16,618 per student man-year training cost at Nice, you 
might take these figures and ascertain whether or not they are correct : 

Operating costs, $4,386; traveling and per diem per student, $3,981. 
Total operating and travel costs, $8,367; salary per student, $8,251, o1 
a total student man-vear training cost of $16,618. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, I find I do have those figures. At 
the time of my previous answer I was under the impression that you 
were talking about the 171 students who had been trained at Nice 
from the start of the school until its finish. 

Mr. Roonry. My mention of that was preliminary to the question 
of the per student man-year cost. 

Mr. Henpverson. I do recognize the figures that you hav 
on the training cwiven at Nice in fiseal year 1959 for 7 

Mr. Rooney. Repeat that, please ? 

Mr. Hennerson. I do recognize the figures that vou have just quoted, 
man-year fivures on the cost of training at Nice for fiscal year 1959 for 
72 students. 

Mr. Roonry. Those figures did not relate to a whole year, but to a 
9-month period ending March 31, 1959; is that correct ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And the total student mah-year training cost at Nice 
really was 316,618 ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct, including the student salary and 
travel cost. 

Mr. Lirscomn. May I ask a question about that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscomp. When you read off your figures you were basing 
your total on 171 students: isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Henperson. That was the way I understood it. I thought this 
was for the entire period that the school was in operation, some 2% 
fiscal years. 

Mr. Lirscome. Didn't you answer the chairman there were 72 stu- 
dents ? 

Mr. Henperson. Earlier I thought that it was 171 students for a 
period over the 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Roonry. There were 171 taught altogether on the Riviera and 
the total per student man-year cost was $16,618 in 1959. 

Mr. Lrescoms. He answered that there were only 72 students. 

Mr. Henperson. In fiscal year 1959 there were 72 students. 

Mr. Roonry. This gives the total alumni of the school, I would say. 
Would that be right, Doctor? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes. The figures you quoted I think include salaries. 

Mr. Roonry. Most certs ainly they include salaries. I pointed that 
out. That is the point in the whole thing, Doctor. It cost $16,000 to 


e just quoted 
2 students. 
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send a Government employee down to the Riviera, to Nice, where you 
so kindly bought them that wine that we had occasion to discuss a 
couple of yexrs ago. 

Mr. Hoskins. It seems to me you are whipping a dead horse. The 
horse is dead. 

Mr. Rooney. I was just thinking that myself. 


ENROLLMENT AT FRANKFURT SCHOOL 


At the time this inquiry was made the Frankfurt School was still 
in operation, was it not ? 

Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Since the school commenced operations in October 
1957, there were in attendance 83 State Department employees, 15 em- 
ployees of other agencies, and 15 wives of State Department person- 
nel. Would these figures be correct ? 

Mr. Hosxrns. I think that sounds right. I will try to get the exact 
number. 

Mr. Rooney. Then in addition, two Canadian and two Australian 
Foreign Service officers also received language training at this school, 
Is this the fact ? 

Mr. Hosktns. Yes, sir. They paid for it. 


AUTHORITY TO TEACH LANGUAGES TO REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER 
GOVERN MENTS 


Mr. Roonry. Where did you get the authority in law to use Gov- 
ernment funds to teach foreign languages to Canadian and Australiar 
Foreign Service officers ? 

Mr. Hoskins. They supplied their own funds. It cost our Govern- 
ment nothing. 

Mr. Roonry. Wasn’t this school in a U.S. Government building? 

Mr. Hoskins. My recollection is that we helped them get thei 
tutors more than anything else and that they did their own studying 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Roonry. We are informed that they received language trai 
ing at this school and that this school “is located in a Government 
owned building.” Do you deny these things? 

Mr. Hoskins. I do not think I have the detail on that, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You think you were justified in doing what you did 
with regard to these Canadian and Australian Foreign Service 
officers ? 

Mr. Hoskins. We discussed it in the Department and that was the 
conclusion that not only I but severa] others, as I reeal] it. eame To, 
but we discontinued it when you advised us you did not approve of it. 

Mr. Roonry. I never heard of this until T read this report recently 
and I think the same would apply to Mr. Bow and all the members 
of the committee. We did not know you were teaching Canadians 
and Australians in Frankfurt until we read the report so how could 
we have approved or disapproved of it ? 

Mr. Hoskins. It is my recollection it came up the same time that 
we handled the problem of wives and rightly or wrongly, I was under 
the impression that we had done the correct thing. When we learned 
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that you thought otherwise, I was ordered te discontinue it and we 
discontinued it. 


INSTRUCTION OF DEPENDENTS WITHOUT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Rooney. But you still think it would be perfectly all right to 
use Government funds to instruct wives, even though it is illegal ? 

Mr. Hoskins. For the limited amount of money involved, I should 
think so; yes, sir. I think it is desirable to have the wives of Foreign 
Service officers know the language of the country as well as their 
husbands. 

Mr. Roonry. Regardless of whether or not there is any authority 
in law to expend Government funds for this purpose; is that right? 

Mr. Hoskins. I think I advised you that we had been told that we 
thought the authority would be granted. That was the reason why 
wedid it. 

Mr. Rooney. But you are in Government at least long enough to 
know that you are not sup} poet to sp vend Government funds until 
you have authority in law, until the proposed legislation is passe ed by 
hoth Houses of the Congress and is approved by the President, is that 
right ? 


Mr. Hoskins. Yes, sir. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIVE REPORT ON FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 

Mr. Ri ONEY. Without objection, the ‘re shall also be included in the 
~ ord of these hi aring a portion of the Investigat ive re port of the 
surveys and snial iietcaan staff, House Appropriations C ommittee, 
relative to the Foreign Service Institute, as well as a study of Foreign 
Service Institute cost figures submitted by that staff under date 
March 9, 1960. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 
A REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES ON FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE, U.S. DEPART 
MENT OF STATE 


veys and Investigations Staff, December 195! 
SUMMARY 
I. INTRODUCTION 
{. Directive 
l SCO Inquiry 
lI FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING POLICIES AND ORGANI ION OF FSI 


Training policy matters of the Foreign Service fall in the province of the 


Committee on Foreign Service Training. Foreign Service Institute (FSI) as a 
service organization is respousible for the direction and extension of State De- 
partment training programs. The assignment of personnel to FSI, however, is 
made by the Office of Personnel Under a language policy program initiated in 
Novel r 19 Foreign Service officers are expected to acquire a useful 
knowledge of at le 


t one foreign language within 5 years or within the same 
period after appointment. Junior officers (FSO-S’s) are not promoted until this 
language requirement is met. This regulation does not apply, however, to other 
grades. The selection of the language to be studied is made by the Foreign 
Service officer himself on a voluntary basis. Such selection hardly seems com- 
patible with the best interests of the Government. 
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On November 2, 1959, the State Department announced a change in the world 
language training policy which instructed that the assignment of officers, other 
than junior officers, to intensive world language courses would be made only in 
case they are scheduled for transfer in the near future to a post where the world 
language being studied is either a primary or secondary language. 

A. Career development and counseling program for Foreign Service officers 

The State Department through its career development and counseling staff 
evaluates performances of its Foreign Service officers and arranges for an off- 
cer’s attendance at FSI when additional training is needed. Charles Ellison, 
head of the career development and counseling staff, advised approximately 50 
percent of junior officers completing FSI language training are assigned directly 
to the State Department for duty. This appears to be a most undesirable prac. 
tice as language training received is wasted according to many eduactors con- 
tacted by the staff. 

B. Objective of ianguage training at FSI 

It is the objective of the State Department that every Foreign Service officer 
acquire a useful proficiency in speaking and reading French, German, Spanish, 
or the other so-called world languages suticient to ime representation and work 
requirements, feeling the officer will have need for one of these languages. The 
State Department has a 5-year program underway for training officers in the 
so-called hard languages. The officer upon completion of this language training 
is immediately assigned to a foreign post where the language is used. 

C. Organization of FSI 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 instructed the Secretary of State to furnish 
training to officers and employees of the Foreign Service and employees of other 
Government agencies in the field of foreign relations. As a result the FSI was 
established March 13, 1947. 


Ill. PHYSICAL SETUP OF FSI 


A. School of Foreign Affairs, FSI 

The School of Foreign Affairs offers general graduate-level training courses 
as well as courses in the field of general orientation for officers, their wives, 
and clerical personnel going overseas. The training aftorded by the School of 
Foreign Affairs for the most part is of the short-term, in-service variety peculiar 
to the State Department. Comparison with universities is not possible as simi- 


liar training is not offered by existing educational facilities. 
B. School of Languages 


The School of Languages trains Foreign Service officers and employees of 


other Government agencies in foreign languages 1! sh use of the intensive 
method of language instruction. Since 1946, 1,039 Foreign Services officers 
have completed FSI language training. In addition to full-time iu ive lan- 
guage training, FSI has other programs such as early morning language exten- 
sion classes, part-t | rogranuis an les nite e langua structior 
designed specifically for ICA and USIA personnel at nine foreign posts Total 
current full-time enrollment of FSI, Washington, consists of 116 State personnel 
and 161 employees of other Government agencies. During fiscal year 1959 and 
the first larter of 1960 FSI, Washington, has trained 26 wives of State per- 

mnel Al SD i er Gover ‘ ag 1M inei o7 f t e basis 
without cost. While the Foreign Service Act of 1946 directed the Secretary of 


f 

i 

State to furnish training and instruction to employees of other Government 

agencies in the field of foreign relations, FSI is training more employees of 
{ 


agencies than State employees. 


V. SPACE PRESENTLY UTILIZED BY FSLIN ARLINGTON TOWERS 
A. Obtu wg and ( rpansion of Space 
Krom March 15, 1957, to January 13, 1959, FSI occupied 78,934 square feet of 


space in the Arlington Towers Apartments, Arlington, Va. In anticipation of 
an expanded language-training program for ICA, an additional 20,622 square 
feet were obtained in January 1959. Cost to the Government is $3,75 per square 
foot, which was determined to be below existing rental rates for the District of 


Columbia and northern Virginia. As a result of this acquisition of additional 
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space, a firm 5-year lease for 99,556 square feet was signed, binding the Govern- 
ment until December 1963. Of the total of 99,556 square feet, 72,139 is usable 
space. The School of Languages utilizes 24,262 square feet of classroom space. 
Lease negotiations were handled by the General Services Administration. FSI 
will also use 5,000 square feet of space in the new State building when construc- 
tion is completed. 
B. Utilization of space 

The staff determined that a large amount of School of Languages space is 
not being utilized. On a number of occasions during this study as many as 
60 of 100 classrooms were found empty during the hours 9 a.m, to 4 pm. A 
considerable amount of additional space was found to be vacant most of each 
day. This fact was called to the attention of FSI on September 30, 1959. Since 
that date, on six separate occasions surveys of classroom space revealed 34.8 
percent was unoccupied during the hours 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. FSI blames part of 
this condition ou ICA’s failure to fulfill its commitments. Results of periodic 
surveys indicate the FSI has an excessive amount of unused space on hand. 
The fact the Government is bound to a firm 5-year lease for this space appears 
to be a most undesirable situation. 


V. DATA RELATIVE TO FSI SALARIES 


Salary overhead costs for fiscal year 1960, on an annual rate basis, amount to 
$366,084. This amount is exclusive of tutors’ and linguists’ salaries, and salaries 
of employees of the School of Foreign Affairs. 

The Director, Mr. Harold Hoskins, is in grade GS-17, and paid at the annual 
rate of $17,820. Three other FSI officials are in grade ES-15 and paid salaries 
in the excess of $16,000 per annum. Nine other officials are compensated at a 
rate in excess of $12,000 per annum. A list of principal administrative person- 
nel and their salaries is set out. 


VI. BRANCH SCHOOL SYSTEM OF FSI 


At the outset of the study, the Director indicated that continued training at 


all the branch schools was most necessary. ‘The staff made a comprehensive re- 
view of operations under the branch-school system. Realizing the confusion 
that had existed in attempting to apply “Number of students” to operating 
costs, particularly in view of the varying lengths of time devoted by certain 
of the students, the staff made a series of cost and workload analyses to deter- 
mine actual man-years of student instruction, man-year operating, per diem, 
salary and allowances costs per student. World language branches have ex- 


perienced considerable difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of students to 
continue operations. 

Several weeks after the start of the study a determination was made by FSI 
to close the branch schools at Frankfurt, Germany, and Mexico City, Mexico. 
A. Nice branch 

The Nice branch was closed on March 28, 1959, after 171 State Department 
personnel had received French-language training 

An 


anulysis by the staff of student costs during fiscal year 1959 revealed a 
. ; 


per-student-man-year training cost of $16,618. 


B. Mexico City branch 

The Mexico City branch is to be closed on December 19, 1959. It 1 trained 
S7 State Department personnel in Spanish as of September 26, 1959. A question 
as to continuance of the school was raised as early as November 7, 1958, by 
Mr. Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. The Di- 
rector of the Institute appeared reluctant to take such a step; however, on 
September 25, 1959, he advised a survey was being made relative to closing 
the schoo! 

An alaysis by the staff of student costs during fiscal year 1959 revealed a 
per-student-man-year training cost of $18,475. 


C. Frankfurt branch 


The Frankfurt branch is to be closed on December 19, 1959. It had trained 
83 State Department personnel in the German language as of September 26, 
1959. 
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An analysis by the staff of student costs during fiscal year 1959 revealed a 
per-student-man-year training cost of $15,392. At the outset of the study, the 
staff was told there was great need for continuing training at Frankfurt. _How- 
ever, during the study, on September 25, 1959, this branch was ordered closed, 
D. Taichung, Formosa, branch 

The branch school at Taichung was formed on December 1, 1954, and 
students have been enrolled since that time in Chinese language training 

An analysis by the staff of student costs during fiscal year 1959 revealed a 
per-student-man-year training cost of $14,389 


48 


E. Tokyo, Japan, branch 

The branch school at Tokyo was formed on May 20, 1952, and 49 
have received Japanese language instruction 

An analysis by the staff of student costs during fiscal year 1959 
per-student-man-year training cost of $15,174 


F. Beirut, Lebanon, brancl 


| udents 


re ealed a 





The branch school at Beirut was formed 1, 19538, and 54 State De 
partment personnel have been trained since e in tl \ral language 
An analysis by the staff of student costs during fiscal year 1059 revealed a 


per-student-man-year training cost of $15,018. 


ils t i 


VII, FINANCIAL DATA AND FINANCIAI MAN Af i} 


1. Available funds 


In fisenl year 1960 the Institute received from funds provided by d 
propriation approximately $181,900 more than was provided in fiscal year 1959 
During fiscal year 1959 the Institute received $23,000 less than was provided 
in fiscal year 1958, despite budget requests for additional funds which 
provides by the C 

Fu 
steady increase in each fiscal year risin; 


were 


OngTeSsSs 


ig from reimbursements by other Government rencies has shown a 


ig oO $1,003 500 il fis ‘ r 100 f mn 
$596,300 in fiscal vear 1958, reflecting IFSI’s increasing dependence on other 


Government agencies. 


B. Obligations 





Out of funds allotted during fiscal year 1959, the Institute failed to obligate 
the sum of $264,398. 
C. Financial management practices 

The Institute has not been able to express its aims for the future and the 
results of the past in terms of financial d that have re ‘ » and are 
supportable. This situation has been caused by a complex funding pattern 
the absence of a modern effective accounting system; the lack of knowledge as 
to actual obligations and expenditures for permanent positi n Washington, 
D.C.; absence of qualified professional personnel to develop and maintain an 
effective accounting system: and the failure of the internal audit staff of the 
Department to provide an independent review and appraisal of fina manage 
ment practices of the Institute. 

VIII. COST « LA I CTI 
A. Efforts of FSI to determine cost of language training at « f a ¢ cational 
facilities 

Despite testimony before the Congress that FSI was in frequent contact with 
membe of the academic community and alert to the possibility of making use 
of existing educational facilities, the dean of the School of Language idmitted 
to the staff that he had never discusse« inguage t! ning «direct niversl 
tie r commercial language schools to ce ie the « f Chis has 
been borne out by contacts by the staff with universities and conime i] guage 
schools. 
RB. Cost of language instruction at FSI 

The staff selected three major areas within the School of Languages for anal- 


yses of actual direct instructional costs and direct space costs during a period 


in fiscal year 1960, when according to FSI representatives intensive language 
instruction was at its height. The staff also made comprehensive analyses of 
the costs incurred in operation of the branch schools during fiscal year 1959 
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(. Cost of language training by universities 

Estimated rates for intensive language training such as that conducted by 
FSI were obtained from eight universities and one language school. This was 
done to provide a basis for comparison with FSI costs. 
D. Comparison of FSI and university costs 

Direct instructional and direct space costs by FSI on a per-student basis were 
generally much higher than the estimated costs furnished by the universities 
and the language school. For example, direct FSI costs for Turkish language 
instruction were $278 per student, for a 4-week period, while Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s estimate was $150. The absence of any sound basis for allocating over- 
head costs of FSI precluded a complete comparison. 


IX. FAILURE TO PROPERLY UTILIZE TUTORIAL STAFF 


A. Lack of control over tutorial staff 


The tutors (numbering 114) do not sign in or out on a register when report- 
ing to or leaving work and are paid for an 8-hour day with some few exceptions. 
The staff has observed on numerous occasions that workrooms assigned to the 
tutors for work during the hours 4 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. were empty and tutors 
were seen leaving the Institute shortly after 4 p.m. It appears that the tutorial 
staff at FSI is receiving little or no supervision and a strong possibility exists 
the Government is paying for 8 hours’ work but not receiving same. 

B. Excessive time devoted to material preparation 

The analyses of certain language courses disclosed an excessive amount of 
time devoted to preparation and revision of teaching materials. Spanish lan- 
guage materials prepared and used by the Institute were considered to be in 
very good condition, yet tutors were paid a total of $17,338 during the period 
July 1 to October 16, 1959, for 7,043 hours in preparation for classes and revision 
of materials. This excessive time devoted to material preparation appears to 
corroborate statements made to the staff that tutors have nothing to do and 
are needlessly revising materials while awaiting students 
C. Student-to-tutor ratio 

The ratio of students to tutors was found to be excessive. For example, there 
were 3 full-time tutors to 4 students in Serbo-Crotian and also in Portuguese; 


1 tutor to 2 students in Burmese; 3 tutors to 5 students in Turkish; and 26 
tutors to SO students in Spanish. 


X. VIEWS OF OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


A. International Cooperation Administration (ICA) 


ICA utilizes FSI and its foreign branches as well as the commercial language 
schools for language training of ICA personnel with FSI handling approximately 
8) percent of the training. ICA world language classes are of 8 weeks’ duration 
and hard languages classes are of 4 months with training continued overseas 
under FSI auspices in some classes. ICA of opinion results attained inadequate 
due to limited nature of courses. ICA does not believe FSI is flexible as it does 
not offer advanced language training; therefore, ICA has found it necessary 
to use commercial language schools in Washington, D.C. Based on results of 
the testing of ICA personnel completing language training at FSI and the com- 
mercial schools no appreciably difference was noted in the degree of proficiency 
acquired 
B. U.S. Information Aageneyu (USTA) 

The USIA language training consisting mainly of Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, 
and Arabic for the most part is handled by FSI. Certain commercial schools in 
Washington, D.C., are also used. USIA is of the opinion two commercial lan- 
gauge schools in Washington, D.C., offered excellent courses in French and 
Spanish. USIA prefers FSI training as USIA needs are tied in with those of 
State and USTA personnel are able to continue studies overseas under FST post- 
training programs. USIA is of the opinion FSI is not flexible as advanced lan- 
guage courses are not offered and difficulty is encountered in placing students 
into a class once the session has started. USIA relies on FSI estimates of the 
cost of training USIA personnel and has no idea what it costs to train each 
student in a foreign language at FSI. 
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C. U.S. Air Force 

The Air Force utilizes FSI: a number of universities using the intensive 
method, commercial language schools, Washington, D.C., and the Army Language 
School for its language training program, the bulk of the training being han. 
dled by the universities. The Air Force world language programs run for 6 
months as Air Force does not believe a 12- to 16-week course is desirable, 





An official! of Personnel, USAF, is of the opinion the commercial language 
schools, particularly Sanz, do a better and more economical job of language 
training for the Air Force than does FSI. General Landon fee IST spends too 
much time on perfecting pronunciation and not enough for the student to learn 
to speak the language. General Landon states FSI methods do not yield suff 


cient fluency considering the time spent in instruction 


D. Reimbursable agreements 





FSI enters into reimbursable agreements with varioi ment agencies 
to train personnel at FSI and at the Foreign Service p USTA, and 
USAF provid the bulk of reimbursable funding. The stat determined the 
amounts charged these other agencies during fiscal vear 1959 were insufficient to 
cover FSI’s direct operating costs by amounts ranging from $986 to $2,620 per 





student. This is probably caused by FSI’s lack of a cost system to determine 


proper charges to these agencies In addition, a number of stud 


lents were 
trained by FSI without reimbursement. As an example, 18 students received 
training of 12 or 16 weeks at the Frankfurt, Germany, school without reimburse 
ment to FSI during 1959. A schedule reflecting reimbursements is set out 


XI. COMMENTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE SCITOOLS, EDUCATORS, 
AND FSI LINGUISTIC STAFF CONCERNING LANGUAGE TRAINING 


1. Universitics and commer ial language schools offering foreign lanquage 


training 


Fight universities and two commercial language schools contacted by the staff 
are interested in training Government employees. The ods of training at 





the universities, with one exception, are the same as 


courses in world languages differs, however, as the universiti 


. The length of 
‘s feel FSI 12- or 
16-week world language courses are merely introductory and a need for addi- 
tional training exists. 
B. Comments of educators 

Four well-known language educators are of the opinion universities utilizing 
the intensive method offer training similar to that of FSL and universities could 
perform an adequate job of language training. 
C. Comments of FST linguistic staff 

Five members of FSI’'s linguistic staff who also taught the intensive method 
at universities are of the opinion little difference exists between FSI and univer 


sitv methods of training except perhaps in length of courses or supervision. 

D. Conclusions of educators concerning foreign language training at FSI 
Edueators, with some few exceptions, believe the 16-week world language 

courses at FSI are merely introductory in nature and do not provide the student 

a sufficient knowledge of a language with which to carry on discussions with 

representatives of foreign countries where the student may be stationed Most 

educators fee] the universities could do 1 better job 


XII ASSIGN ME® OF FOREIGN SERVIK PERSON NEI APTER LANGI ( LININ 


State Department regulations precluded the staff from reviewing personnel 
files of Foreign Service officers who received language training at FST or its 
branch schools. Figures furnished the staff reflect the Office of Personnel, 
State Department, is assigning Foreign Service officers who studied hard lan- 
guages immediately to posts where the language is used. The situation in world 
languages is, however, quite different. 

Of the 136 files checked of officers who studied world languages at FSI and 
its branch schools, 76 were assigned to posts where the language in use was not 
the language studied. Furthermore, of the 501 junior officers (FSO-8’s) trained 
at FST in 1955-59, 239 were assigned to posts where the language studied would 


be of little or no use. During 1959, 136 of 225 junior officers were assigned to 


posts where the language they studied is of little or no use 
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According to educators contacted by the stalf, the assignment of an officer to 
a post where the language studied is not used will result in the loss of a consid- 
erable amount of the knowledge gained and necessitate a refresher course at a 
later date. This is especially true in the case of the limited 16-week introductory 
courses. It appears to the staff this is a highly undesirable practice since the 
State Department derives no benefit from much of the language training given by 
FSI at a substantial cost to the Government. 


I. INSTRUCTION 


A. DIRECTIVE 


3y directive dated July 21, 1959, the Committee on Appropriations requested 
a complete investigation of the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) of the U.S. 
Department of State. The committee directed that the investigation include 
studies to determine the cost of operating the Institute as compared with the use 
of existing educational institutions and the amount of coordination between 
the Institute and the Foreign Service. 


B. SCOPE OF INQUIRY 


Pursuant to this directive, appropriate officials and representatives of State, 
including those connected with FSI were interviewed. In the absence of a cost 
system it was necessary to make a number of detailed analyses of cost and work- 
load factors. 

In addition, discussions were had with representatives of Government agencies 
(U.S. Air Force, U.S. Information Agency, and the International Cooperation 
Administration) concerning the caliber of language training afforded by FSI. 
Contact was also had with a number of universities and commercial language 
schools relative to training of Government employees. With respect to the 
School of Foreign Affairs, FSI, the bulk of training afforded by this school is 
of the short-term inservice variety peculiar to the State Department. Com- 
parison with universities is not possible as similar training is not offerded by 
existing educational facilities. For ths reason plus the fact the greater part of 
the training afforded by FSI is in foreign languages the staff directed this study 
toward the school of languages. 


II. ForEIGN SERVICE TRAINING POLICIES AND ORGANIZATION OF FSI 


The Department of State believes that the professional competence of its 
Foreign Service personnel, both officers and clerical staff, must be kept at a high 
level if a dynamic, coherent foreign policy is to be achieved. Training in languages 
is a vital integral part of the fulfillment of this objective. 

According to Mr. Harold Hoskins, Director of FSI, the Institute, while res- 
ponsible for the direction and execution of the State Department’s training 
programs, is primarily a service organization and is not responsible for the 
assignment of Foreign Service officers or other State personnel to the Institute 
or thereafter to their next post of assignment. 

The FSI advised the staff that training policy matters fall in the province of 
the Committee on Foreign Service Training. This Committee was established 
on September 12, 1958, by the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. The 
Committee coordinates the views of the Office of Personnel, Foreign Service, the 
Institute, and other Department of State bureaus and submits its recommen- 
dations to the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. Training policy 
formulated at the Committee level is carried out by day-to-day negotiation 
between the Office of Personnel and the Institute. Meetings are held monthly 
with representatives of the Office of Personnel and the Institute wherein prob- 
lems are resolved, 

According to Mr. Hoskins, every course projected by FSI is subjected to exhaus- 
tive study by this Committee and the Committee, through its contact with the 
Office of Personnel, FSI, and other bureaus in the Department, insures that 
the training program is responsive to the over-all personnel requirements of the 
Service. 

Both Mr. Hoskins and Dean Howard Sollenberger, of the language school, 
advised the staff that the primary responsibility for assignment of personnel 
to the Institute rests with the Office of Personnel and FSI merely carries out the 
training of personnel sent to it. They stated that FSI, through its training 
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programs, has made every effort to improve the professional skills of the Foreign 
Service officers so that an officer may be able to discharge his responsibility more 
effectively. They feel that the Institute’s language training programs meet the 
training needs of the Department and that their method of teaching a foreign 
language is superior to the instruction given in most universities and com- 
mercial language schools, 

In November of 1956 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles approved a new 
language policy for the Foreign Service under which all Foreign Service officers 
would be expected to acquire a useful knowledge of at least one foreign language 
within 5 years or within the same period after appointment, and preferably flu- 
ency in a second language as well. Officers in the FSO-8 class (new Foreign 
Service officers) are not promoted to the position of FSO-7 until they meet the 
language requirement. Exceptions have been made for certain senior officers 
or others whose posts do not provide opportunities for language learning. While 
the Foreign Service officers (other than FSO-S8’s) have been told they must 
acquire a useful knowledge of a foreign language within the 5-year period, 
there is no penalty for not doing so. It is possible for a senior Foreign Service 
officer to continue in the service without a language, despite the language train- 
ing policy of the Department. 

The selection of a language to be studied is made by the Foreign Service 
officer himself on a voluntary basis and there is no hard and fast rule making 
it mandatory for an officer to study a certain languge. 

All Foreign Service officers, including those who claim no proficiency in any 
foreign language, are required to present themselves for examination by the 
Testing Unit at the Institute. The test afforded the officers lasts approximately 
20 minutes and covers speaking and reading ability. Officers who claim no 
knowledge of a foreign language are given a form by the Testing Unit certifying 
compliance with the testing requirement. All Foreign Service officers assigned 
within the United States are required to take the language examination before 
traveling to their next post abroad. Officers on home leave or awaiting transfer 
abroad are required to arrange for the linguage examination while in Wash 
ington. Foreign Service officers who depart Washington on a field assignment 
or who visit Washington during home leave and do not take a language proficiency 
examination will have this fact documented in their performance file 

Dr. James Frith, former director of the Nice school of FSI, in a recommen- 
dation submitted to FSI on April 22, 1958, stated FSI and State personnel should 
abandon the policy of voluntary assignment to the field language schools and 
undertake a hard line of directing personnel into field language schools on the 
basis of geographic proximity of previous, past or next post of assignment, 
choice of world language, age, rank, present language competence and whatever 
other considerations seem pertinent. Dr. Frith said the voluntary basis of as 
signment was a fine gesture but hardly one compatible with the interests of the 
Government. 

On November 6, 1959, the Staff was advised of a change in the world language 
training policy which in all probability is the result of this study. This change, 
effective November 2, 1959, instructs that the Department of State follow a 
policy of assigning officers, other than FSO-8’s to intensive world language trai! 
ing only in case they are scheduled for transfer in the near future to a post 
where the world language they are studying is either a primary or secondary 


language. 


A. CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND COUNSELING PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN RVICE OFFICERS 


The Department of State has in its career development and counseling program 
a centralized planning of the career of each Foreign Service officer. Through- 
out an officer’s career, self-development is most important, and as a part of 
this self-development the officer is expected to be proficient in a foreign language 

The Career Development and Counseling Staff, headed by Mr. Charles Ellison 
in effect since 1956, evaluates the performance and records the potential of 
each Foreign Service officer. These evaluations are based on the analysis of 
the officer’s performance over a period of vears and represent a reliable basis 
for planning the officer’s career. Through the counseling program the Depart- 
ment feels the Foreign Service officer can see the opportunity to improve him- 
self. With respect to the assignment of Foreign Service personnel to FST, Mr. 
Fllison stated this is handled by the Office of Personnel. However, quite often 
his staff in analyzing the career of a certain Foreign Service officer will indicate 
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to the Office of Personnel the need for language training. Arrangements are then 
made to insure the officer’s attendance at one of the language schools. The 
same holds true for certain other fields. As an example, Mr. Ellison advised 
certain posts are in need of economic officers. To make certain enough economic 
officers are available for the future, a number of officers have been sent to uni- 
versities to receive training in this field. These officers will fill the available 
openings when this training is completed. Mr. Ellison advised that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of FSO trainees completeing FSI’s language training are as- 
signed directly to the State Department for duty. This was confirmed by Dean 
Sollenberger, who advised that if was not always possible to fill foreign posts 
with new officers and quite often the officers need the training they will get in 
the Department itself. He said consideration has been given to holding off an 
officer’s language training until he was ready to go overseas; however, this is 
not always possible as quite often the officer is needed on short noitce. He agreed 
the training of an officer in a foreign language, then assigning him to a post 
in this country where he would not use the language was not compietely desirable. 

The Career Development and Counseling Staff maintains detailed records 
which reflect the needs of the Foreign Service, and the efforts of career develop- 
ment to evaluate these needs and to assist in filling them. 


B. OBJECTIVE OF LANGUAGE TRAINING AT FSI 


It is the objective of the Department of State that every Foreign Service officer 
acquire a useful proficiency in both speaking and reading French, German, 
Spanish or the other so-called world languages sufficient to meet representation 
and professional work requirements. The Department believes French, German, 
and Spanish are the most important languages in terms of need since they are 
either the primary or an important secondary language at posts where more 
than half of the oversea staff is assigned. The Department points out that 
every officer will, sooner or later, have a need for one of these world languages. 

The Department of State feels that proficiency in one of the world languages 
is an essential part of the Foreign Service officer’s professional knowledgs 
whether or not he is assigned to the country of its primary use. Department 
officials advised that the knowledge of a world language enables an officer to 
be on equal footing not only with the educated elements of the local population 
but also with the official representatives of other countries stationed at the post. 
[Institute officials advised that they are in the midst of a 5-year intensified pro- 
gram designed to raise the proficiency of all Foreign Service officers to the 
professional level in at least one world language. They pointed out Foreign 
Service officers almost daily are meeting with representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, listening to and interpreting broadcasts in a foreign language, reading 
foreign newspapers and magazines and reporting the information contained 
therein. 

With respect to the training of Foreign Service officers in the so-called hard 
or exotic languages, the Office of Personnel, Department of State, advised that 
before the Department assigns an officer to attend one of the hard language 
schools, arrangements have already been perfected for him to fill a position in 
one of the many foreign posts in Asia or Africa where the use of a hard language 
is necessary. At the present time, in the 18 southeast Asian posts at least one 
officer with competence in a pertinent Far Eastern language is assigned to these 
posts and in some posts there are two or more such officers. 

The Department presently has underway a 5-year program for the training 
of officers in all these difficult languages in numbers sufficient to meet the needs 
of the posts involved, both in Asia and elsewhere. For example, the Institute 
has only recently initiated training in Amharic, a language spoken by millions 
of people in Ethiopia and bordering countries. The Personnel Office has advised 
that it is the policy to assign officers who received hard language training im 
mediately to a position where the language is needed. In connection with hard 
language training, the Institute indicated it has been training people for over 
10 years to become area specialists, believing that a Foreign Service officer, as 
a result of this training, will have an objective understanding of the particular 
culture and an awareness of how human values are expressed as contrasted with 
the officer’s own culture. The individual country programs range in length from 
10 to 30 months and are conducted at: the Institute, the branch schools of the 
Institute at Tokyo, Beirut, and Taichung, and in some cases at selected univer 
sities. In most cases the teaching of hard language is done at the Institute and 
one of the branch schools with basic instruction in the language being given at 
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the Institute for a 10-month period. In connection with this area-specialization 
planning, the Institute through its branches also conducts annual traveling semi- 
nars in the Near East and Far East. 

With respect to the use of universities, the Institute advised this Staff that it 
has 23 students receiving area training at different universities, mainly Harvard, 
University of California and Johns Hopkins. However, only two students study- 
ing Korean are receiving language training at Yale. According to Dean Sollen- 
berger, Yale is being utilized for Korean language training because the training 
was not offered at the Institute. 


C. ORGANIZATION OF FSI 


The Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724, 79th Cong.), as amended, 
instructed the Secretary of State to furnish training and instruction to officers 
and employees of the Foreign Service and of the Department of State. In addi- 
tion, this act provided that training and instruction were to be afforded to other 
officers and employees of the Government for whom training in the field of for. 
eign relations was necessary in order to promote and foster programs of study 
incidental to such training. This act provided for the setting up of a Foreign 
Service Institute. 

The act provided that the Director be appointed by the Secretary of State. 
The Director is responsible to the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
and, under such regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, establishes 
the basic procedures to be followed by the Institute. The Director plans and 
provides for the general nature of the training and instruction to be furnished 
at the Institute. He correlates the training and instruction with the training 
activities of the State Department and other Government agencies and with 
courses given at private institutions that are designed or may serve to furnish 
training to officers and employees of the service. 

The Secretary of State, under the act of 1946, may appoint to the faculty 
or staff of the Institute such personnel as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act. The Director of the Institute will make recommen- 
dations to the Secretary with regard to the appointment, assignment or detail 
of persons to serve on the faculty or staff of the Institute. 

The FSI was established by departmental order March 138, 1947, by the then 
Secretary of State, George C. Marshall. The order provided that the Institute, 
in addition to the basic foreign officer training, management and administrative 
training, would provide language instruction for Foreign Service officers as 
well as other Department of State officers. The Institute was to furnish 
training only after an applicant for a State Department position had been 
admitted to the Foreign Service or to another job in the Department. This 
training was to “improve the skills, broaden the understanding and develop the 
abilities of all officers and employees engaged in the field of foreign rela- 
tions.” In addition to furnishing basic practical training for the new Foreign 
Service and other Department of State personnel, the FSI was to provide grad- 
uate-level instruction in the field of international, political, and economic 
affairs for Foreign Service officers at various stages during their careers. 

The FSI is composed of two separate entities, the School of Foreign Affairs 
and the School of Languages, each headed by a dean. The School of Foreign 
Affairs plans and directs training in certain specialized functions of the 
Foreign Service such as administrative operations, budget and fiscal manage- 
ment, consular affairs and in a general orientation field geared to meet needs 
of the Department of State. As part of the training received by a Foreign 
Service officer at this school, quite often an individual is assigned to one of the 
universities for advanced training. 

The School of Languages, in addition to training in languages at the In- 
stitute, also administers training at five branch schools located in Frankfurt, 
Germany ; Mexico City, Mexico; Tokyo, Japan; Taichung, Formosa; and Beirut, 
Lebanon. The branch school at Nice, France, was closed on March 28, 1959. 
In addition to the intensive language training afforded at the Institute and 
the above-mentioned schools, the FSI is also engaged in part-time or specialized 
intensive language training for the Department of State and other Government 
personnel both at the Institute and abroad. 
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III. PuysicaL Setup or FSI 


A. SCHOOL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, FSI 


The School of Foreign Affairs at FSI has as its function the planning and 
direction of training in the following three areas: (1) General graduate-level 
career training such as courses for junior and midcareer officers at the FSI 
and for selected officers at specialized university graduate schools. Within 
this same area, there are numerous seminars covering shorter periods of time 
for selected personnel from the State Department, the Foreign Service, and 
other Government agencies; (2) the School of Foreign Affairs offers courses 
in the field of general orientation geared to meet the immediate needs of 
officers, clerks, and the wives of officers going overseas; (3) in general career 
preparation and in orientation, the School of Foreign Affairs conducts courses 
otherwise unavailable in specialized functions of the FSI, such as administra- 
tive operations, budget and fiscal management, and consular affairs. 

In addition to the above, the school also supervises certain training given 
abroad such as area training at Beirut, Lebanon; Tokyo, Japan; and Taichung, 
Formosa, and specialized courses given in field posts by correspondence. 

In the field of general career training, the assignments of Foreign Service 
officers to FSI are made by the Office of Personnel. General career training 
is considered by the Department as the core of the Institute’s function. This 
training consists of periods of training at the basic (new trainees) level 
(8 weeks), the midecareer level (those Foreign Service officers in the middle 
grades) (12 weeks) ; and the senior officer level (those officers in the three top 
grades) (9 months). Participation in the basic Foreign Service course is re- 
quired of all newly appointed Foreign Service officers and may be omitted or 
postponed only under exceptional circumstances. Training at senior officer level 
is offered only to selected officers of the Foreign Service who are on the 
threshold of high level positions such as the principal officer or deputy principal 
officer in a large post or an officer in a corresponding position in the Depart- 
ment itself. 

In addition, training of the orientation nature is offered for all clerical per- 
sonnel assigned to oversea posts, for Foreign Service wives, and wives of 
personnel of other Government agencies assigned for duty abroad. The School of 
Foreign Affairs also offers courses in disbursing, budget, and fiscal operations 
(9 weeks), administrative operations (8 weeks), consular operations (4 weeks), 
international labor affairs (4 weeks), Communist strategy: its basis in theory 
and practice (2 weeks). There are programs such as the Harvard University 
program on international affairs (9 months) and courses in graduate studies in 
economics and management wherein certain other universities are utilized. 

Dean Andreas Ronhovde of the Schoo] of Foreign Affairs indicated univer- 
sities are utilized whenever possible as FSI is not equipped to handle many of 
the courses. 

The staff determined the training afforded by the School of Foreign Affairs 
is for the most part of the short-term, in-service variety peculiar to the State 
Department. Comparison with universities is not possible as similar training is 
not offered by existing educational facilities. 


B. SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


The School of Languages has as its function, the training of Foreign Service 
officers and employees of other Government agencies in foreign languages. In 
order to carry out its programs FSI offers different types of language training. 

Dean Howard Sollenberger, of the Language School, FSI, advised this staff 
that the intensive method of language instruction used by FSI is a refinement 
of language training developed during World War II by linguistic scientists in 
the Armed Forces and used by FSI from its very inception. Dean Sollenberger 
stated on a number of occasions that the Institute’s method of teaching foreign 
languages is superior to that used in most universities and commercial language 
schools. He said universities, with some few exceptions, follow the traditional 
approach of teaching languages during the academic year as part of the overall 
university curriculum. According to Dean Sollenberger, in order for the student 
to achieve a satisfactory command of the language, speaking, and understanding, 
it is necessary that he be exposed to the language on an intensive basis. 

The Institute contends that a language is primarily spoken and only sec- 
ondarily written and that today many of the languages of the world are not 
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written at all. It is felt highly probable on the basis of a large body of experi 
ence that for most people and most living languages, the total competence of the 
student will be greater if he starts with the spoken language and then adds the 
written form of it rather than vice versa. 

It is also the contention of the Institute that a native speaker or tutor is the 
best model to teach a student a foreign language. The Institute claims books. 
phonograph records, tape recordings, American linguistic experts, and other 
such aids play important roles in the teaching of a language but the one re. 
quirement of the intensive method is the presence of a native speaker, the tutor. 
sriefly, the native tutor has the following four functions: 

1. He serves as a model for instruction and a source for elicitation for 
material ; 

2. He corrects mistakes of all kinds; 

38. He drills the student; and 

4. He converses with the student and often acts out prepared conversations 
or participates in conversations with students. It is here that his intelligence. 
imagination, and skill are most important. 

The native speaker has under his control the vast array of possible utter- 
ances of his language, knows when to use them and recognizes and responds 
to them when used by others. In this sense only the native speaker really 
knows the language. 

The Institute believes, based on a considerable amount of experience, that 
the student should have 4 to 6 hours a day, 5 days a week, of classroom contact. 
Dean Sollenberger advised that the maximum load per day for the efficient 
learning of a language varies greatly with students, reaching a point of diminish- 
ing returns after 4 hours with some students while others are able to handle 
6 hours or more. 

The Institute also believes that the classes should be small The number of 


students per class depends on the language. In world language classes, such as 
French or Spanish, a class of six people would be the maximum In a hard 
language, such as Burmese or Chinese, the class would range from two to four 
students, with four being the maximun In some classes at FST there have beer 
as many as eight in a world language and as few as one ina hard language class 


Dean Sollenberger advised the learning of a language proceeds more thoroughly 
and rapidly if a small group is used as it provides greater variety in detail and 
conversatior A small group also allows more speaking time for each student 
per class hour and allows the tutor to give more individual attention. The 
optimum figure for effective learning varies with the personality of the students 
the skill of the tutor, and other factors, but the Institute believes six students 
serve as a good standard 


The Institute feels that the trained linguist is a necessary part of the inten 





sive training course as he prepares the material and supervises the tutors. The 
linguist is not primarily a teacher of any language but a scholar whose primary 
concern is to describe and explain languages to the students He equipped te 
suggest more efficient pedagogical devices for language learning. The linguist 
able to apply his knowledge and his methods to the scientific description of 
his own language as well as those not native to him The general knowledge 
the linguist has gnined from working with languages increnss his ability te 
furnish proper supervision. According to Dean Sollenberger, the contribution 
of the lingnis s essential in the teaching and learning of foreign languages 
As a result of the training afforded the Foreign Service officers, the Institute 
believes a student will have a useful knowledge upon completion of a 16-week 
course in a world language and an 18- to 24-month course in an exotic language 


The Institute defines “useful knowledge” as sufficient control of the structure 
of a language with adequate vocabulary to handle representation requirements 
and professional discussions within one or more special fields and vith the 
exception of snch languages as Chinese, Japanese, and Arabic. ete.), the ability 
te read nontechnical news items or technical news items and writings in a special 
field 

The following schedules shows the number of Foreign Service officers now on 
active duty who have completed 12 or more weeks of intensive full-time lan- 
cuage training at the Institute, its foreign branches, or through its other pro- 
grams. The figures for fiscal year 1959 are estimates. To avoid duplication 


re 
officers whose studies extended into more than 1 fiscal year are listed only in 
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the year in which the training was completed. These figures do not include 
students from other Government agencies : 


Fiscal year in which training complete 


1946-54 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Total 

Arabic at) > 2 8 ) 7 4 
Greek l 2 2 5 
Hebrew 3 5 
Hind 8 l 5 2 } 3 23 
Persian 2 l I ] 2 l 8 
Turkish j 2 2 1 ¥ 
Bul ian l l 
Cre ] l 5 
Finnish l ~ l 4 
Kren 1s At [uz 385 
er il } Sl 145 
Hungar 2 5 
Italian ‘ } ¥ 
Polish 2 2 6 
Portugue 7 2 Q 
Ruma l 2 3 
R 4 7 l f 69 
Serbo-Cre 1 2 { ; 2 12 
Sryar s 7 1H “7)] 
Burme ] 3 
( I 2 “ 
( 16 2 4 4 iD 
Indo 4 l j 2 
Jay 12 2 2 3 i zt 
N - ~ 
rt 2 ] 2 
Viet ( i l é + 

I aes 101 18 j2 100 328 43 1, 039 


In addition to the full-time training at FSI, which is tabulated above, many 
Foreign Service officers have attained proficiency in one or more foreign lan 
guages as a result of their own efforts, part-time study at FSI, or at post pro- 
grams abroad 
1. Full-time intensive 


(a) General program in widely used languages such as French, German, and 
Spanish.—This training involves 6 class hours daily for 16 weeks plus additional 
time to be used on tape recording machines. The intensive training at Nice, 
Mexico City, aud Frankfurt was for a period of 12 weeks rather than 16. The 
Institute felt that students being in the country of the language they were study- 
ing could more readily grasp the language in a 12-week period. Intensive in- 
struction is also offered at the Paris Embassy, is considered an adjunct of the 
l-hour-per-day program, is administered jointly by the Embassy and FSI and 
supervised by a Foreign Service Institute language training officer. These 


courses are considered to be introductory. 


(b) Language specialization program Intensive full-time language instruc 
tion for specialization purposes is offered at the FSI at Washington, at field 
schools in Tokyo, Beirut, and Tiachung or at other institutions, or in combina 


tions of these programs 


This training comprises 4 to 6 class hours daily for a period of 6 to 24 months, 


depending on the language and the degree of proficiency required. The field 
schools at Tokvo, Beirut, and Tiachung offer Japanese, Arabic, and Chinese 
respectively with concentration on an advanced level of instruction. Often 


training in certain languages is combined with area specialization studies 
Assignments to these specialization courses are made by the Office of Personnel 


on the basis of application and panel selection. 
2, Part-time language training 

(a) Ewtension classes at FST at Washington.—Early morning language ex 
tension classes are offered in two semesters which begin in September and Febru- 
ary and meet from 7:30 a.m. to 8:45 a.m. each workday. Languages offered are 
French, Spanish, German, and, where there is sufficient demand, other languages 
such as Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and Chinese. 


53413—60——-45 
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(b) Post language training programs.—Part-time programs of instruction 
generally in the language of the post of assignment are offered at 160 oversea 
posts and the U.S. mission to the United Nations and may be established upon 
application by other posts under provisions in the Foreign Service Manual. This 
training serves as an aid to Foreign Service officers who have not reached a 
level of proficiency by giving them an opportunity to continue their training. 

8. Semi-intensive language training 

Nine posts conduct semi-intensive language instruction principally for ICA and 
USIA personnel with an FSI regional language supervisor providing policy 
guidance and acting as coordinator for the participating agencies to avoid dupli- 
eation of facilities. At each post the semi-intensive training is an adjunct of 
the 1-hour-per-day program of language training conducted by the post with the 
exception of Seoul, Korea. At Seoul, recently arrived employees of ICA and 
USIA receive 4 hours of instruction per day in Korean for a period of 4 weeks 
at Yonsei Christian University. 

The following schedule reflects by agencies the number of students receiving 
semi-intensive language training at these nine posts. There are no State person- 
nel or State dependents receiving this training: 





Number of students, by agencies 
Place Language | ao, hr a ee aN — Total 
ICA USIS FAA 
ICA | depend- USIS depend- | depend- | MAAG 

ents ents ents 
Manila._......... French___._- I a a Sa a ‘ 1 
Phnom Penh__....| Cambodian. ge | ae l 
I iter French | ge ; : 16 
eS ee Portuguese Y 3 2 | l l 16 
Saigon aes French_....- ent eee sic d . paeihletentedeas a ] 
Seoul caak Korean. a 47 Br tienes. co Re Fo arene 5 
Cl ae Persian wid 25 ll 2 or a ieil xbaeea ] 39 
EAs: ceicicigiiskdvecieeed French_..... cs deichlehecthe cise centadhch shel ; niet picuana itech 2 
WI, Sac intncttinnases do oa ak elles a a ie NS a a 8 3 
4. Other Government agencies participating in FSI programs 

The following Government agencies are utilizing FSI programs: 
Agriculture Labor 
Air Force National Aeronautical and Space 
Army Agency 
Census Navy 
Central Intelligence Agency Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Commerce Treasury 
Housing and Home Finance Agency U.S. Information Agency 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion 
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5. Current enrollment 
The following schedules reflect the current enrollment on a full-time and part- 
time basis as well as the early-morning enrollment: 

















| 
State | Others 
Language i a Total 
| Full time Part time | Full time | Part time 
SS Se et Bie sill tt eA NR wl ce ii nail ita eae 
| 
Ambharic.---. --- soassie neal 2 |-- --- ~--| 2 
Amoy- penguiandunewnape escuneaies -aneueines | - - | 2 
Arabic. --.--- wa - nanan ----+-------------| 4 | - | ‘ - 7 
Bulgarian. ..--. meneen eonencene} 2 : 1 inne 3 
Burmese cateamcaaeine 2) ‘ l 3 
Cambodian a — 2 | | 1 idea 3 
Chinese. - -- -- - - ----| 2 5 4 4 15 
Czech... ; J | 2 | ) 7 
French -. 28 | 1 18 —— 47 
German. : ; 17 . 1 pel 18 
Greek anette iukicenacr a 2 1 | 3 
Hebrew. - - - - -- 1 | 1 
Hindi 4) -| 3 7 
Hungarian ‘ l | ] 
Indonesian - - ‘ | 1 oo 7 wal s 
Italian... 4 aecas 7 | 11 
Tapanese | 11 } 5 1 17 
Persian... 3 | 2 | 3 8 
Polish 5 4 il 9 
Portuguese 1 | 2 2 | 5 
Rumanian 5 3 3 
Russian . | 2 ‘ Gu 
Serbo-Croatian - | 5 l 5 ll 
Spanish . | 15 l 68 12 06 
T hai | 3 | s 11 
Turkish a - 5 F 7 12 
Urdu ‘ ee be l l 
Vietnamese... ‘ ee | 3 5 8 
Total_. ‘ nical 116 25 | 161 | 26 | 328 
Full time Part time Total 
i a a i ali snail aia Wana 116 25 141 
Others__-- _—_ i % at na 161 26 187 
— — | ———$—$ | ——_—____ - 
Total ase aoe aincaintads ota tetaie Saeacidiien 277 51 | 328 
Early morning enrollment on Nov. 2, 1959 
Language State Others Total 
a ee pabicidig inhi vink addtactiveiiapetels sie 71 21 92 
SIS ee otk dit sesida Same kates uk eaaed a kk cede ewes nt 25 1 26 
Italian hishaeniagadusedseindadaddestnbdndie maiatnedieiaiaaetina teh te, _ a aa 18 
Portuguese poaainmnatigaieamtvggd hind amide aluadwmaataamce 7 2 y 
IN in Rak tied acacchatai bc ae chee Mei mcehl on aeaccalesienkinasdeié we 16 3 19 
a 33 21 54 


dedi catia de lal ails tA daphicinpnes inertia ibaaniine tte acti 170 48 218 
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6. Wives of Foreign Service personnel 

FSI is engaged in the gratis training of wives of Foreign Service personnel 
on a space-available basis. While authorization to conduct this training has 
never been received from Congress, legislation was introduced during the last 
session to obtain this authorization (Senate bill 2633, 86th Cong.). 

The following schedule reflects the number of wives trained at FSI during 
fiscal year 1959 and the first quarter of 1960: 


Dependents (wives) participating in full-time gratis FSI language programs on 
space-available basis 





Language State Others otal 
Fiscal vear 1959 
French _ dailies ‘ ss ‘i 9 13 22 
German. . 2 2 
Hebrew l ] 
Italian. » » ] ] 2 
Persian l l 
Ri in | 
tussi l 
Serbo-Croat ‘ l 
Spanish ] at o7 
Turkish. . . l 9 
Total } 1 if 
Ist rter, fiscal vear 1960 
rian 1 
) y 
n > 
uest 
Croa I 

S 2 { | 
lotal ‘ 2 24 ; 

Ir 1 3 Cal I 5S 

Incl i4 vers fr ir 195 





IV. Space PRESENTLY UTILIZED BY FSI IN ARLINGTON TOWERS 
A. OBTAINING AND EXPANSION OF SPACI 


At the present time FSI is located in the Arlington Towers Apartments, Arling- 


ton, Va., occupying a total of 99,556 square feet of space. This space, for the 
most part, Was designed for garage and commercial store space 

In fiscal years 1955 the Institute had occupied 23,930 net square feet three 
buildings on C Street N.W., Washington, D.C. In 1956 its language programs 
were expanded and the Institute was forced to use marginal space in six other 
buildings in the general area of C Street A total of 36,380 net square feet of 
space was occupied in this manner during 1956. 

In May 1957 FSI was required to evacuate the space then utilized so that 
construction could be started on the new State Department Building. To meet 


the training needs of the Department and to permit other agencies to partici 
pate in the programs then being offered at FSI, additional classroom and office 
space was required. The General Services Administration (GSA) was asked 
by the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations of the Department of State 
to obtain suitable space. 

According to Mr. Thomas Estes, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations, 
and FSI representatives, GSA offered space in the old Providence Hospital: in 
a Washington, D.C., warehouse; and in Arlington Towers. The Providence 
Hospital space, in addition to being in dangerous condition due to age, was 
found to be too costly to renovate. The warehouse space was too small. When 
the Arlington Towers management offered to renovate the garage and commer- 
cial store space, the State Department told the GSA representatives this ap- 
peared to be the most desirable space for the Institute. GSA therefore leased 
approximately 78,934 square feet of space comprising parts of the first and sec- 
ond floors of the Tyler Building garage, 1121 Arlington Boulevard, Arlington, 
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Va. This lease was to cover the period of March 15, 1957, to March 14, 1962. 
The lessor was to furnish heat, air conditioning, and janitorial services as well 
as pay for the complete renovation of the space. Under this lease the Govern- 
ment was to pay the lessor at the rate of $295,902 per annum. 

FSI representatives advised the staff that in May 1958 it was found there was 
need for additional space in view of the anticipated expanded training needs. 
Mr. Hoskins advised that the International Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
had asked the Institute to undertake an expanded language program for ICA 
employees. In order to handle this program, the Institute felt there was need 
for additional space. As a result. GSA entered into a lease with the Fourth 
Arlington Towers Corp. on January 13, 1959, for approximately 20,622 square 
feet of additional adjoining space in the lower level of the Jefferson Building, 
1021 Arlington Boulevard, for the period January 1, 1959, to December 31, 1968. 
As a result, the total space at the Institute was increased to approximately 
99.556 square feet. All of this space was leased at the rate of $3.75 per square 
foot. The lease for the original 78,934 square feet provided that the Govern- 
ment could terminate the lease in whole or in part at any time after April 28, 
1960, upon 60 days’ notice to the lessor. 

In view of the need for costly renovation of the additional space leased in 
January 1959, the lessors proposed renegotiation of the original lease and inclu- 
sion of the additional space all for $3.75 per square foot in return for a firm 
5-year lease. A supplemental agreement was entered into in January 1959 by 
GSA on behalf of the State Department with the Arlington Towers management 
which in effect states the lease for the entire 99,556 square feet shall run to 
December 31, 1968, with the Government having the right to terminate the lease 
on December 31, 1963, or at any time during the period beginning January 1, 
1964, and ending June 30, 1964. 

The staff interviewed James Rankin, L. A. Ziernecki, and James Johnson, 
representatives of GSA who handled both leases. These individuals stated that 
the $3.75 charged the Government for the Arlington Towers space is less than 
the going rate for office or renovated warehouse space in the District of Colum- 
bia or in northern Virginia. They advised the Government is paying $5 to $6 
per square foot for comparable space at the present time. They also advised 
the amount of space needed by FSI in 1957 was not readily available and when 
consideration was given to the tremendous cost for renovation necessary to turn 
garage and commercial store space into a school, it is their belief the Govern- 
ment obtained a very good deal. 

The GSA representatives denied that any pressure was exerted on them by 
the State Department to utilize Arlington Towers and pointed out that the 
space had heen listed by the Arlington Towers management with GSA before 
State’s inquiry. With respect to the renegotiation of the original lease upon 
obtaining additional space in 1959, the GSA representatives advised that it 
was their understanding that the Institute might move into the new State 
Department Building when completed. When the Department of State indicated 
need for additional space, GSA directed a letter to Thomas Estes, Deputv Assist- 
ant Secretary for Operations, on October 27, 1958, pointing out that before pro- 
ceeding with further negotiations GSA was desirous of making certain that the 
Institute would not be occupying space in the new State Department Building. 

Mr. Thomas Estes, when contacted by the staff, advised that when he was told 
by Mr. Hoskins, Director of FST, of the need for additional snace and knowing 
that only 35.000 square feet of space would be allocated to the Institute in the 
new State Department Building, he decided the Institute should remain in 
Arlington Tewers and so indicated to GSA by letter November 3, 1958. 

a : 


The staff determined from Messrs. Estes and Hoskins. as well as other State 


SA handled the entire lease nevotiations and 






Department representatives that G 


no pressnre was exerted by State to move FST into the Arlir r*ton Towers snace 
Mr. William Brakefield, representing the Arlington Towers Corp., advised he 
knew of no pressure exerted to move the Institute into the Arlington Towers 
space 

Mr. Hoskins advised FST was originally allocated 25,000 square feet of space 
in the new State Denartment Building. However, due to inereased demands 
for snace by ICA plus the expansion of FST, it was decided the Institute would 
not be moved into the new space. Mr. Hoskins indicated that FSI will be 


allocated 5,000 square feet of space which they intend using for proposed addi 


tional training. 
To determine the going rate for comparable office snace or renovated warehouse 
space in the Distriet of Columbia and northern Virginia, the staff contacted 
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two competent Washington, D.C., real estate brokers and appraisers of com 
mercial space. Both indicated $3.75 per square foot for renovated garage and 
commercial! store space that had been adapted for office or school space was below 
the going rate in the District of Columbia and northern Virginia. They pointed 
out that it is difficult to obtain such a large amount of space and the present 
going rate for new office space in the District of Columbia is from $5 to $6.50 
per square foot. 

With respect to the expansion of space in Arlington Towers the staff deter- 
mined that ICA in anticipation of increasing its language program in 1959 agreed 
to pay $37,500 to the State Department for renovation of the space. This sum 
was paid to State and subsequently transferred to GSA although the lease pro- 
vided the entire cost was to be borne by the lessor. GSA officials advised this 
sum was actually a reimbursement of rental costs and not renovation cost, 

It was also determined that FSI periodically utilizes space at Front Royal, Va., 
for the basic and midcareer courses; and for the executive study seminar. This 
space is owned. by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State of Virginia 
Agricultural Department and made available to FSI without cost. 

Following appears a schedule that reflects an analysis of the FSI space pres- 
ently in use in the Arlington Towers Building: 


I. Space assigned by GSA: Square feet 


Gross square footage 99, 556 
Net usage square footage . ae ‘ : 72, 189 
i abon eemsiagencaie 27, 417 


II. Utilization of net square footage (usable) : 
A. Office space: 


1. Office of the Director i : 2, 124 
2. Senior officer course___- é . . 1, 330 
3. Assistant Director for Management ae . 3, 611 
4. School of foreign affairs te seach 7, 928 
5. School of languages ee ; 10, 662 

Total office space__ - : oa 25, 655 


B. Classroom space: 


1. School of languages . : 24, 262 
2 =cnool of foreign affairs...__...........-.<<-=-<= wad 9, 896 
5. Senior officer course_-_ ae a P 2, 052 

Total classroom space__- seni 36, 210 


C. Special purpose space: 


1. Message center - eS 264 
2. Supply areas Teer 2, 191 
5. Audio-visual_ ; sic aici 1, 558 
4. Cafeteria_____-_- ee - ; 1, 646 
5. Health room 5 . ree ; 210 
6. Credit union___- 7 as . 210 
7. 206s... (yee ee erie 1, 944 
J). aaa ees 2, 125 
9. Arlington Towers engineers_.- die eto ; 126 
Total special purpose space__-_ Sear aa So a 10, 274 

Net total square footage eae 72, 139 

III. Corridors, toilets, air conditioning, closets, incinerators, etc 27, 417 


99, 556 


Total square footage 
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B. UTILIZATION OF SPACE 


The School of Languages of FSI has, approximately 24,262 net square feet of 
classroom space. There are 100 separate teaching rooms, 4 testing rooms, and 
12 tutor workrooms, as well as a considerable amount of administrative space 
directly connected with the school of languages. During the period from Sep- 
tember 4, 1959, to November 6, 1959, the staff made periodic checks of class- 
rooms, workrooms, and testing rooms. It was found that during the period 
from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. each day 95 percent of the classroom space remained 
vacant as language classes for the most part concluded at 4 p.m. each day. 
This figure, according to FSI representatives, is a good approximation. 

With respect to the period 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., the survey made by the staff, at 
different times during the day, at times in company with an FSI representa- 
tive, showed a considerable amount of classroom space vacant. On a number 
of occasions the staff found as many as 60 classrooms empty. Since calling this 
to the attention of FSI on September 30, 1959, six checks were made. During 
this time 34. 8 percent of the space was found unoccupied. Three testing rooms, 
the other occupied by this staff, were found to be vacant almost 95 percent of 
the time. 

Representatives of FSI indicated that 12 workrooms have been provided for 
the tutorial staff. During the period 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. each day these rooms are 
empty as the tutorial staff for the most part is in classroom space. A periodic 
check of the workroom space during the period from 4 to 5:30 p.m., at times 
in company of FSI representatives, disclosed that for the most part very little 
of this space was being used by the tutors. 

When FSI representatives were queried about the large percentage of space 
unoccupied, they indicated that many of the classes were in area study in audi- 
torium space. A check of this space on a number of occasions determined this 
space was also vacant. 

FSI representatives contend additional space (20,622 square feet) was ob- 
tained in January 1959 in anticipation of a large influx of ICA personnel. This 
they claim never materialized and probably accounts for a large amount of the 
vacant space. FSI representatives also indicated there is bound to be some 
vacant classroom space to take care of any overflow that might arrive from 
other Government agencies. Dean Sollenberger stated by August 1960 FSI 
expects to have full occupancy. 


V. DATA RELATIVE TO FSI SALARIES 


The following is a summary of salary overhead costs for fiscal year 1960. 
This figure does not include the salaries for the school of foreign affairs. 


Office of the Director_______ ae . a Ni a ee 
Office of Assistant Director for Management_- a aad . 26s 
STI . 51,100 
I re 
I a Sd 8 ee Be eae wae 2h Soe 
Visual information staff... -...:......... a. 33, 189 
Office, dean, school of languages___________________ - 2 8S, 180 
I nn ee et ase fA 7, 990 


) 
pameuaes: laboratory... ...—.. <1. 26 13, 235 


aE al hs Be gb) ee ead 336, 084 
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In addition, there appears below a schedule reflecting the major positions, pay 
grades and salaries at the Institute: 


Title Grade Salary 
Ne ne een ; ‘ peck GS-17... $17, 820 
Special assistant to Director ieee a, isin pile tie ..| ES-15... 16, 500 
Senior officer staff: 
Coordinator-senior officer-training ‘ P : ES-15 16, 940 
College professor. _- > : a ES-14 15, 180 
Research assistant (2) GS-9 11, 970 


School of foreign affairs—Dean’s office: 





College dean FS-15 16, 940 
Associate dean ES-1 12° 774 
Administrative assistant GS-7 , 130 


Department of general career studies: 
College professor (2 oS 


- E 
College professor (1 ES-14 
I 






College professor (1 S-11 
Department of special functional studies 

College professor oD - i ES-14 11.000 

Training officer (8 ES-9 to 1 70, 835 
Department of interagency seminars 

College professor__..- ES-14 11. ROR 

College professor ES-12 8 690 
Department of university training—Area 

Co professor ‘ . ‘ ES-14 11, 660 

College professor ES-13 ) 2 
Assistant Director for Management 

Assistant Director ES-15 13, 640 

Special assistant GS-13 10, 450 
Administrative staff 

Ad trative officer GS-12 8, 331 

Ad istrative assist f (y ORS 
Budget staff 

Super } leet officer Qs 1.27 

Budget officers (5 1 19 ey 
Registrar ( 1’ & FT 
Visual information staff: Visual information specialist (1 tant iS-12 & 8 
“choo ing ges: 

( ge deal RS . 

Associate dear is 7 

A tant dear ( 14 

Sy t ‘ : 

St ; ( R 7 
Depart nd African . 39, 73 
epart of } E languages: S I i ! l { 4, 4¢ 
Dey t North, East, and Centr Euroy ES 11 z 40), ¢ 

Qe tific lir . 
Depa nt South | 1 Lat Amer I it ; AEs 7, 33 
Sniontif { 
Sy sh S t { 1 i 1, 42 
Pestir t: Scientific ling 3 ES-1 5 


VI. Brancnu ScHoo.L SYSTEM OF FSI 


In addition to the training afforded at the Institute, a number of branch 
schools are in existence. At the outset of this study the staff was informed 
by Director Hoskins that the Nice, France, school was closed by the Depart- 
ment of State as a result of criticism directed at the school by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Mr. Hoskins indicated this was a mistake as the 
training in the French language could be done more economically at Nice than 


anywhere else. Mr. Hoskins was of the opinion that he and his associates were 





alert to the need for economy in training and wherever it was found that there 


was no further need for language training at the branch schools, these schools 
would be closed He indicated the branch schools at Frankfurt, Mexico City, 
Beirut, Tokyo, and Tiachung were integral parts of the Institute and that con- 
tinued training at these branches was most necessary. Since the initiation of 


this study, the schools at Frankfurt and Mexico have been ordered closed. 
Following appears a summary of information concerning each of the In- 
stitute’s branch schools: 
A. NICE BRANCH 


The Foreign Service Institute branch school at Nice opened on April 1, 1957. 
The courses at the Nice school were in French and of 12 weeks’ duration with the 
exception of two classes that were held in 1958 of 16 weeks. 
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Foreign Service posts were instructed in nominating Foreign Service officers 
they should first consider Foreign Service officers in grades 7 and 8 who had 
not met the language requirements and whose retention in the Foreign Service 
was made conditional upon passage of a foreign language examination. Foreign 
Service officers who had a “useful level of proficiency” in French would not 
normally be considered for training at Nice. The Nice school was open to other 
Government personnel and wives of State Department personnel on a space- 
available basis. The school was located at the Villa Warden, up until it was 
closed on March 25, 1959, in space owned by the U.S. Government. Since the 
Nice French language school started operation in April 1957, 171 State Depart- 
ment personnel have received French language training. In addition, the wives 
of 19 State Department personnel have received training in the French language 
as well as 2 employees of another Government agency. 

The Nice school operated with a director as head of the school, aided by a 
senior French language instructor. The tutorial staff consisted of 11 tutors, one 
of whom wis serving on a part-time basis. All tutors were paid on an hourly 
rate and were under contract to the Foreign Service Institute. 

Following is a schedule reflecting a breakdown of the classes held at the 
Nice school: 


Following appears a summary schedule prepared by the staff reflecting man- 
year costs per student of training Government personnel in the French language 
at Nice, France, for the 9-month period ending March 31, 1959 


Operating costs , : $4. 386 
Travel and per diem per student : 3, 981 
Total operating and travel costs § 367 
Salary per student 8, 251 
Total student man-year training cost 16, 618 


It appears from a review of the material made available to the staff that 
difficulty was encountered by the Nice French language school in filling the 


classes with Foreign Service officers. While the situation was nowhere near 
as bad as it was on the other branch world language schools, it was noted that 
on many occasions Foreign Service officers would be delegated to attend the 
school and withdrawn prior to the start of the class session. Dr. Frith, the 


former director of the school, contirmed this when interviewed by the staff. 
It appears also that the French language training offered at Nice was merely 


I 
of the introductory variety. Dr. Frith indicated suggestions had been made 


to extend the length of training at Nice but it was decided the length of the 


i 


as it was felt that most 
of the students could be brought to a useful level of proficiency in this time. 
The Embassy at Paris ina memorandum to the State Department on May 28, 
1957, pointed out that many positions at the Embassy in Paris and elsewhere 
in the Foreign Service require French language fluency beyond the so-called 
useful level of proficiency. The Embassy pointed out in some 


French language classes should remain at 12 weeks 


instances it is of 
greater importance to the Embassy program to have an officer already at “use- 
ful level” advance his fluency than it is to develop a number of other officers 
above the beginning level. The Embassy also stated: “If the FSI and the De 
partinent have an interest in expanding the school to include a 6-month course, 
we are destroying the rationale of this by limiting the instruction to the ele- 
mentary level.””. The Embassy pointed out if the Department of State adopted 
the policy that only beginners should be assigned to the Nice language school, 
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consideration should be given to abandoning all basic language training at the 
post. 

The State Department in answer to this memorandum July 13, 1957, stated 
the post programs would continue on the basic level and only in selected jp- 
stances would training be afforded past the “useful level of proficiency,” point- 
ing out emphasis would have to be placed on training people to bring them up 
to this useful proficiency level. 

From a review of material furnished the staff by FSI as well as from dis- 
cussions with Dean Sollenberger and Dr. Frith, the Nice school while it Op- 
erated continued to offer only the basic introductory French. 


B. MEXICO CITY BRANCH 


The branch school at Mexico City commenced training in the Spanish language 
on October 1, 1957. The courses at the school were of 12 weeks’ duration, 
except for two classes during 1958 that were of 16 weeks’ duration. The Mexico 
City school was open to employees of other Government agencies and wives of 
State Department personnel on a space-available basis. 

The Mexico City branch was located in the Benjamin Franklin Library of the 
U.S. Information Agency. Since October 1957, seven classes have been held at 
Mexico City. The eighth class commenced October 5, 1959, and is presently in 
Session. Since the Mexico City branch started it has trained &7 State De 
partment personnel, 12 employees of other Government agencies and 2 wives of 


- 1 
State Department personnel in the Spanish language 
The Mexico City branch school is headed by a director, Salomon Trevino, a 


trained linquist, and utilizes the services of five tutors who are paid on an 
hourly rate basis. 


Following appears a schedule reflecting a complete breakdown of classes at 
the Mexico City branch school up to and including class No. 7 that ended 
September 26, 1959: 

( 
14 

Following appears a summary schedule prepared by the staff that reflects 
the man-year costs per student of training Government employees in the Spanish 
language at the Mexico City branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 
Operating costs 85, 740 
Travel and per diem 927 

Total operating and travel costs 9, 667 
Salary & SOS 
fotal student man-yvear training cost 18, 475 

From a review of materia! pertaining to the Mexico City branch, it pears 
the school has been faced with a problem of obtaining a sufficient umber of 
students to continue operating. The Director of the Foreign Se. e Institute, 
in a letter dated January 24, 1958, to Robert C. Hill, the Amer \mbas ir 


to Mexico, pointed up the need for students at the school. Following appears the 


contents of this letter: 


“Thanks for your thoughtful letter of January 2 with regard to the language 
school and the problems involved in releasing officers for assignment to language 
training. 

“T appreciate your continuing interest in the language school. I regret that 
I did not have an opportunity to talk to you when you were in Washington, for 


I fear that the future of the school is in jeopardy unless missions and posts 
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in Latin America are prepared to support this program vigorously. I realize 
fully that the Embassy and consular posts under your jurisdiction are heavily 
taxed to carry out their functions and operations and I know that withdrawal 
of officers for language training causes additional temporary difficulties. How- 
ever, the Institute believes that if officers do not have a useful knowledge of a 
language, this type of training is productive in providing more effective per- 
formance which counterbalances and offsets any temporary hardships or 
disadvantages. 

“IT appreciate the frank manner in which you outlined your problems. I think 
I understand the dilemma which confronts you in release of personnel. How- 
ever, I would hope that Mexico with its comparatively large organization and 
peing the locus of our school could regularly assign a few officers who need and 
would profit from Spanish instruction. I agree that overage officers and cer- 
tainly those without aptitudes and potential should not be assigned to the school. 
In the future we will probably send more junior officers from Washington to 
the Mexican school but we cannot expect to fill our complements or justify the 
school through this expediency. We must rely in the final analysis on the sup- 
port of PER, ARA, and the Latin American posts to assure the success of this 
undertaking.” 

The following portion of a memorandum from William Cobb, liaison officer, 
FSI, to Phillip Chadbourn, personnel officer, Department of State, dated Novem- 
ber 28, 1958, explains in detail the fact that the Personnel Office found that only 
a small percentage of Foreign Service officers then assigned to Mexico, South 
and Central America were in need of Spanish instruction. 

“At the two most recent PER-FSI meetings, the difficulties encountered in 
selecting oflicers to attend the January session have been discussed. PER, as 
you will recall, had found that only a small percentage of the officers now being 
assigned to ARA needed Spanish instruction. While FSI has no additional 
information on this subject, we have learned from the regional language sup- 
ervisor, Mr. Harley Smith, that there are a number of officers previously 
assigned to posts near Mexico City serving in key positions who do not have 
a ‘useful’ command of Spanish. He has given the following names to FSI 
and I trust they will be helpful to you in your continuing efforts to meet this 
training need.” 

This is further highlighted by a statement by Mr. Loy Henderson, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, during the hearings on the State Department’s 
1960 budget request. In this statement the State Department pointed out 
that of the 450 Foreign Service officers stationed in Latin America, less than 
20 officers remain who do not speak the langnage of t r post. Dean Sollen- 
berger stated this statement was not correct. Loy Henderson, in the following 
memorandum dated November 7, 1958, to Mr. Hoskins, FSI, and others, indi- 
cated a study should be made to determine the practicability of continuing the 
Spanish language school in Mexico City beyond the course starting January 1, 
1959. 

“T believe that a careful study should be undertaken very soon of the practi 
eability of continuing the Spanish Language School at Mexico City bevond the 
course scheduled to commence in January of 1959. The continuing difficulty 


neeting the quota, the great expense involved in the transportation of stur 





lante 

1CLiUsS 

from South America, and the very high percentage of Spanish speaking officers 

already assigned to ARA posts all indicate that our Spanish training require 

ments could more satisfactorily be met at the Foreign Service Institute in Wash- 
it eton 


Mr. Hoskins, in a memorandum to Mr. Henderson, December 2, 1958, set out 
below, indi ated he believed the ne d for training at Mexico ( its still e 


“As I have previously indicated, we have no desire to keep our field schools in 
operation unless there is a specific Foreign Service nee and the schools are 
meeting that need. 


“Within the framework of the 5-vear ‘world’ language program, the original 
concept of supplementing FSI Washington training by fie anguage schools was 
in our opinion sound; and, as you observed during your recent visit to Frank 
furt and Nice, they have been functioning effectively, both academically and 
economically, insofar as students are made available. 

“While FSI has no jurisdiction over the assignment of students, we fully 
appreciate the difficulty of securing the release of officers from understaffed 
posts. We feel that students availability is the basic problem even in Latin 
America rather than the argument that the need has been met . It is our under- 
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standing, for example, that most, if not all, of the administrative officers in 
middle America do not have the necessary knowledge of Spanish, and that they 
would profit by an intensive course in Spanish at the Mexico school. The prob- 
lem here, as elsewhere, is that it is difficult to release officers in such critica] 
positions. As originally envisaged, we continue to feel that such personnel should 
generally be assigned en route to their posts and not pulled out after or during 
assignment. 

“Even though we feel that the need still exists, if personnel assignment prob- 
lems are such as to make it impossible to assign to the field schools more than 
four or five officers who need the language, we of course cannot justify the con 
tinued operation of the Mexico City school for this purpose. 

“Since the problem of filling the Mexico City school seems most acute, we are 
prepared, after the January class which terminates March 28, to convert our 
FSI School so as primarily to meet ICA requirements. As I 


advised you last 
week, ICA has expressed keen interest in having the major part 


of their Spanish 
language training done in Mexico City and are prepared to finance its operation 
Under these circumstances, the schedule and program would of course have to 
be adjusted to their requirements If this were done, State could still 
a few students to the program by paying its fair share of the 


costs, 


detail 
pro rata student 
The operating cost of the school would under this arrangement be charged 
to ICA and there would therefore be no mention of the Mexico City 
School in our FSI budget. 

“In the meantime, ICA has indicated that they are prepared to assign up to 10 
students to the school for 8 weeks of training beginning February 2, 1959, and 
to reimburse State for this training. Thereafter they desire to assign up to 18 
students monthly to the Mexico City school for 8 weeks of training before they 
proceed to their posts. 

“It is with considerable reluctance that we face the prospect of State's discon 
tinuing its own program. However, if there is no other alternat 
recommend terminating our program in Mexico City on March 28 
an ICA facility there under FSI operation.” 

The Foreign Service Institute representatives have advised that FST antici 
pated training a large number of ICA personnel at Mexico City as wel 
the Foreign Service Institute. When ICA in early 1959 (Mar. 24, 1959 
not to proceed with their plans to provide Spanish language instru 
Mexico City. this caused a disruption in FST plans 

On November 6, 1959, the staff was advised that the Mexico City school would 
he closed December 19, 1959. FSI pointed out in view of the fact only three 
Foreign Service officers can be made available for the January 1960 « 
considering that other Government agencies have not nominated 
the class there appears little need of continuing the school. 


Language 


ve, we would 


and initiating 





ass and 


students for 


C. FRANKFURT BRANCH 


The Frankfurt branch school opened in October 1957, teaching courses in the 
German language. The classes were of 12 weeks’ duration with the exception of 
one Class of 16 weeks in 1958. This training was primarily for Foreign Service 
officers but certain other State Department personnel would be acceptable with 
priority being given to those officers in FSO-7 and 8 categories who have not met 
the Board of Fxaminers language entrance requirements and wl i 


ose retention in 


the Foreign Service was made conditional upon passing a foreign language ex 
amination. Foreign Service officers who had a “useful level of proficiency” it 


ill 
German would not normally be considered for training at Frankfurt. The 
school was open to other Government personnel and wives of State Depat 


tment 
per sonnel ona space available basis 


The Frankfurt school is located in a Government-owned building. When the 


school was first opened leased space had been utilized. Since the Frankfurt 
branch commenced operations in October 1957, it has trained 838 State Depart 
ment emplovees. 15 employees of other Government agencies, and 15 wives of 
State Department nersonnel. In addition. two Canadian and two Australian 
Foreign Service officers also received language training at this school. This 


school, since its inception, has utilized an average of five tutors per cl 
on a contract basis. 


ASS session 


Following is a schedule that reflects the complete brenkdown of classes at 
the Frankfurt branch school up to and including class N¢é 
September 26, 1959: 


7 which ended on 
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| | 
State | Other Canadian or | 
Class No. personnel | Government} Australian Wives | Total 

personnel | 

| 
Re ee tata teak 10 Dihincc snes sanalee aden wics 13 
2 ; 13 3 1 3 | 20 
3 Batcascat 8 4 l 1 | 14 
4..------ 15 2 2 6 | 25 
eee Had 18 ts ean in 1 | 20 
6 ee . webtwebedan 9 2 3} 14 
ee sat eal a Bas. 2.53 ‘ 1 il 
Total . oem 83 15 4 15 117 





The German classes at the Frankfurt branch, for the most part, consisted of 
34 class hours and 5 additional hours devoted to study, individual drill, attend- 
ance at lectures or movies. The students were divided into groups depending 
on the abilities of the individual students. 

Following appears a summary schedule of costs prepared by the staff reflec- 
ing man-year costs per student for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959: 

NN IN iiss Siping eperisacanccieeauix sain flip teinaies aeipin ad 


Kniameses eee 
Travel and per diem per student 


icin Shelia deectnieeclae aac cca alan dia a ae aa tl 2, 568 


>, 93: 


> 


Sa a a tl lade a Raat A is Sua Retnteaaae lal 8, 460 


Total operating and travel costs____________-_- 
Salary per student 


BS oe cae ce eten ouganae de ee bee 15, 392 

From a review of the material furnished by FSI relative to the operation of 
the Frankfurt branch, it appears great difficulty was encountered in obtaining 
a sufficient number of students to fill the classes. It is noted that on a great 
many occasions Foreign Service officers directed to attend the Frankfurt school 
had their orders canceled, thereby placing a considerable burden on the school 
to obtain a sufficient number of students with which to continue operating. The 
school at Frankfurt is using and has used tutors who are attending classes at 
Frankfurt University in addition to teaching at the branch school. 

FSI representatives advised the Staff on September 25, 1959, they were closing 
the Frankfurt branch December 19, 1959. They stated there are presently 211 
Foreign Service officers assigned to Germany. Of this total, 72 have received 
intensive language training in Washington and at Frankfurt. In addition, 95 
officers, exclusive of those who have taken the intensive training, are at the 
useful level of proficiency or above. Of the remaining total of 44, a number are 
approaching the useful level of proficiency under the post language training pro- 
gram, 7 are assigned to the October 5, 1959, German language class and a dozen 
or more are in jobs not requiring more proficiency than they already have. For 
this reason, FSI is discontinuing the Frankfurt school at the close of the session 
ending December 19, 1959. 

The files at FSI contain an airgram dated September 12, 1959, from the 
American Embassy at Bonn advising the Embassy is investigating a more eco- 
nomical plan which envisages the abandonment of the Frankfurt school and the 
substitution therefor of a private German language institution at Munich. This 
appears to be the first evidence that the Foreign Service Institute has contacted 
existing German educational institutions to train personnel. 

A check of the school by the staff disclosed adequate but not extravagant 
space utilization. Dr. Fritz Frauchiger, director of the school, advised the 
Staff of the difficulties encountered in filling the classes with students due 
to the reluctance of the posts to release officers for language training. Dr. 
Frauchiger indicated the tutors are also used to prepare materials and are paid 
for the number of hours worked. 


Total student man-year training cost 


D. TAICHUNG, FORMOSA, BRANCH 


The FSI branch school at Taichung was formed on December 1, 1954, in 
connection with the implementation of Chinese language training in the Far 
East. The courses presently offered consist of 24 months of intensive training 
in the Chinese language and Chinese culture to Foreign Service officers who will 
man Chinese-speaking posts. 
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In connection with the training in the Chinese language, FSI tailors the 
training of the officer to fit his assignment after he completes his language train- 
ing. As part of the overall training in Chinese, the trainee receives a basic 
or preliminary course at FSI for a period of 10 months after which he attends 
the Taichung branch school for 12 or 18 months depending on the proficiency 
he has attained. : 

In the Chinese language field, no distintcion is made either in selection or in 
training between “language study only” and “language and area study.” The 
officers attending this branch school are selected to receive more advanced 
language training or area training and can further their language training 
after one or two intervening work assignments in the Chinese area. At the 
present time the Foreign Service officers receiving Chinese training are in the 
FSO-7 and § class. 

The Taichung branch is located in leased space. Since 1955, 48 students have 
been enrolled at Taichung. Since Chinese language classes started at Taichung, 
the school has trained 31 State Department personnel, 17 employees of other 
Government agencies. No wives of State Department personnel have been 
trained in the Chinese language. Current enrollment is 11 State Department 
personnel and 4 other agency personnel. There is a special part-time post pro- 
gram for wives. Included in this program are 2 Canadians and 1 New Zealand 
Foreign Service officer. 

The school operates with a director and 14 tutors. These tutors also aid in the 
post program instruction. 

Following appears a schedule prepared by this staff reflecting the man-year 
costs per student of training Government employees in Chinese at Taichung for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959: 
$3, 499 


RN ois. Seek ee Pie atee A Sete nckd ths tect heed cant ua a act | 
Sn ARINC RD SE a Soe Sk eens ad Peller 277 
Allowances__...__---- Rice canine esl bhae tlie iorceathelenteecabnaiens ae! 
SPER Ieek ec ce . odes doce elation ts late 1, 736 

Total student man-year training cost_____.___-___-_~_~- = ... 14, 389 


E. TOKYO, JAPAN, BRANCH 


The State Department elevated the Japanese field language program to the 
status of a branch school of FSI on May 20, 1952. Prior to that time State 
personnel were receiving Japanese language training on a limited basis from 
Japanese tutors. The school is located in the Embassy building in Tokyo. In 
addition to training at the branch school, the Tokyo branch has supervision of 
language training programs at the consular posts in Japan and at Naha, Okinawa. 

Language training programs at Tokyo are divided into three stages—elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and advanced. The elementary period lasts approximately 
6 months followed by the intermediate period of 1 year. The advanced training, 
usually of 6 months duration, is a continuation of area study through the 
language program but on a higher level. 

The Tokyo branch, in addition to training Foreign Service officers and other 
Government agency personnel in Japanese on a full-time intensive basis, also 
furnishes training to Government personnel assigned to different posts on a part- 
time basis, usually 1 hour per day. As part of the training offered, certain area 
studies are made of Japanese culture and politics to produce scholars who are 
highly specialized in the area to which they are assigned. 

The Foreign Service officer trainee who complete 9 months of Japanese study 
at FSI, Washington, D.C., continues his study in Tokyo on an intensive basis 
for another 1 or 1% years to acquire a useful proficiency. 

Since the school started in 1952, 49 students have received Japanese language 
instruction. Of this number 25 have been State Department personnel, 23 have 
been employees of other Government agencies, and 1 was the wife of a State 
Department employee. The current enrollment consists of 9 State personnel 
and 10 other Government agency personnel. 

The Tokyo school operates with a director as head of the school. The 
tutorial staff consists of 10 tutors who, in addition to handling the full-time 
intensive language program, also give instruction in the part-time program 
(1 hour a day) both at the field school and in the post program. 
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Following is a schedule prepared by the staff that reflects the man-year costs 
per student of training Government employees in Japanese at Tokyo for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959: 

Operating costs_..----~-~-~- ris nals omelets aeaios ie hmastet $5, 259 


ARNT CRAIN ip mse veto Se ee oe ‘ 7, 364 


Travel and per diem per student_________- z Sia sau ie te z 156 
Allowances iene peep knit ap sieniesasar aati se cataaie a acer a - oe 
Total student man-year training cost_____._.__________- ince ee ee 


F. BEIRUT, LEBANON, BRANCH 


The State Department elevated the Arabic field language program to the 
status of a branch school on April 1, 19538. Prior to this time (since 1947) 
Arabie training was afforded on limited basis. The courses in the school for 
the most part are for 1 or 1% years’ duration and have as their objective the 
teaching of Foreign Service officers and other State Department personnel 
Arabic and its many dialects as well as the culture of the countries. This school 
is open to other Government agency personnel. 

In connection with language training in Arabic, FSI tailors the training of a 
Foreign Service officer to fit the needs of the officer to operate in the spoken 
dialect of his new post. Soth the Institute and the Office of Personnel feel 
that by training officers in the spoken Arabic dialect from the outset of the 
instruction, an officer will be qualified to perform effectively in a minimum of 
time after entering on duty in a field post. 

The Beirut branch has been located in Embassy space since April 1, 1953. 
Since the Beirut school started in 1947, it has trained 54 State Department per- 
sonnel and 17 employees of other Government agencies in the Arabic language. 
Sixty-eight of these students have received language training since 1953. The 
current enrollment consists of 15 State personnel and 5 employees from other 
Government agencies. 

The Beirut school director, Dr. Earnest MeCarus, is a trained linguist. The 
school has five contract tutors who are paid on an hourly basis. 

Following appears a schedule prepared by the staff reflecting the man-year 
costs per student of training Government employees in Arabic at Beirut for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959: 


I INI etka ot Sek at i tetra oewa eben CEs chee. uO Se 
ee ee ha captains hd nk enigthseeinargnicdeamned oda artac antares nies hi ndion daeknd thsi tae 7, 829 
Sn RI TN td pth cdr ec cdinnd bested desk ween did ‘ih 119 
I tice ial cedek ees ah nto kindled ab ce waa loses ons inh ensbrd doce ee ey) tes 2, 389 

Total stadent man-year training cost_.........2. 2 Leuuluu._L 615,088 


VII. FINANCIAL DATA AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


A. AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Funds made available to the Institute by the Department of State during 
fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 are summarized as follows: 





Direct appro-| Reimburse- Total 
priation ments 
I eat aca Nincedhaes $4, 583, 072 $596, 346 $5, 179, 418 
Fiscal year 1959 ee See ee ee gues. 4, 560, 037 945, 971 5, 506, 008 
Increase, 1959 over 1958__........__-___-- I se SRS: —23, 035 349, 625 326, 590 
Fiscal year 1960__..__- a a a I a eal 4, 741, 944 1, 003, 500 5, 745, 444 
I CO ne euceuapsentun 181, 907 | 57, 529 239, 436 
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B. OBLIGATIONS 
Obligations for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are summarized as follows 


Schedule of obligations, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Direct Reim- | Direct Reim- 
appropri burse- Total appropri burse- Total 
ition ments ation ments 


Obligations reported by For- 
eign Service Institute___ $3, 862, 949 $427, 545 | $4,290,494 | $3,796,146 $605, 053 $4, 401, 199 
Allotments withdrawn 
For administrative sup- 


port aes 45, 892 ‘ ‘ 45, 892 39, 137 |.... 39, 137 

For furniture : 34,000 |__. 34, 000 2, 500 2, 500 
Domestic salaries ! . 485, OSS 128, 243 613, 331 603, 861 194, 913 798, 774 
Total obligations 4,427, 929 555, 788 4,983, 717 4,441, 644 799, 966 5, 241, 610 
Total allotments 4, 583, 072 596, 346 5, 179, 418 4, 560, 037 945, 971 5, 506, 008 
Funds not obligated 155, 143 40, 558 195, 701 118, 393 146, 005 264, 398 


11958 salary costs estimated by Central Budget Office. 1959 salary costs tabulated from payrolls by 
Central Budget Office . 


D. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


In summary, the Foreign Service Institute has not been able to express its 
aims for the future and the results of the past in terms of financial data thar 
have real meaning and are supportable. For example, officials of the Institute 
and of the Central Budget Office have not been in position to know the actual 
amount of salary costs incurred for permanent employees of the Institute in 
Washington, D.C. This is due to merging into one account funds for payment 
of State Department personnel in Washington, D.C., with no distribution of 
actual salary costs provided for each organizational entity. 

1. Complewzities in funding the Institute 

Public Law 863, approved August 1, 1956, provides that in “the udministra- 
tive subdivision of funds each agency shall work toward the objective of finane- 
ing each operating unit at the highest practical level from not more than one 
administrative subdivision for each appropriation or fund affecting such unit.” 
Failure of the Institute and the Department of State to achieve this goal has 
materially increased the problems in the administration of funds, and has in- 
creased the possibility of violations of the Antideficiency Act. 

The Central Budget Office, Department of State, allots funds to FSI for the 
following purposes : 

1. Domestic expenses, miscellaneous. 

2. American salaries, 

3. All other expenses, Foreign Service Administration. 
4. Operation of foreign schools. 

In addition an annual authorization is issued to the Institute for permanent 
salaries in Washington, D.C. The authorization is one part of a central allot- 
ment maintained for all State Department salaries in Washington, DC 

Allotment accounts for allotments Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are maintained in the 
Budget and Fiscal Office of the Institute, while each foreign school maintains 
an allotment account for funds allotted to it from the account “Operation of 
foreign schools.” 

Allotments of funds to the foreign schools do not contain funds for payment 
of permanent salaries and allowances, civil service retirement and travel ex- 
penses of the staff; salaries, travel and per diem allowances, differential pay, 
retirement deductions for students; such costs being paid in the field but charge- 
able to the other allotment accounts maintained centrally by the Institute. 
Funds allotted to the foreign schools do include salaries of local employees and 
hire of tutors. 

The U.S. Foreign Service posts are given individual authorizations for the 
field language programs to make obligations against the FSI’s Washington al- 
lotment, and are required to report monthly payments by sub-object classifica- 
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tion directly to the FSI in Washington. For expenditures for tutorial serv- 
ices, the “Remarks” column of the reporting form indicates the period for which 
payments were made. The number and geographical location of the various 
posts results in a time lag of 4 to 8 weeks in the Institute acquiring an under- 
standing of the financial transactions which have occurred. “ 

In addition, the Institute is authorized annually to draw supplies and equip- 
ment up to a certain amount against a central account maintained at depart- 
mental level. Such obligations and expenditures are not reflected in the FSI 
budget. Funds for payment of rental space are contained in the budget of 
the General Services Administration. Central accounting services performed by 
the Department of State, such as preparation of payrolis, are not a part of the 
pudget and funding plan of the Institute. Salaries of part-time instructors 
are included in the budgets of the various organizational entities of the Depart- 
ment and are not identifiable as Institute costs. 


2, Budget administration 


Budget administration within the Institute has been hampered and made ex- 
tremely complex by the following factors: 4 

1. The funding pattern employed, as outlined in the preceding paragraphs. 

9 The lack of knowledge as to actual obligations and expenditures for per- 
sonal services in Washington, D.C. 

8. The absence of a modern, effective accounting system that would meet 
minimum requirements of the accounting principles and standards prescribed 
by the Comptroller General of the United States. ' 
“During fiscal year 1960, however, the Budget and Fiscal Office of the Insti- 
tute has made splendid progress in developing statistics and fund analyses for 
the 1961 budget presentation. Statistics and analyses of fund utilization ap- 
pear to be much more accurate and complete than at any time during the past 
three fiscal years. 
38. The accounting system 


Section 111(c) of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 places 
responsibility for establishing and maintaining the accounting system of each 
agency with the head of the agency. The accounting system is required to be 
maintained in accordance with principles and standards prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

The FSI has not developed an accounting system which is responsive to its 
needs and which will support its budget requests. This is principally due to 
the following reasons: 

1. Lack of technical guidance from the Department of State. 

2. The budget and funding pattern in use. 

3. Absence of qualified professional accounting personnel to develop and main- 
tain an effective accounting system. 

General ledger accounts.—A system of general ledger accounts has not been 
developed by the FSI. Accordingly, all financial transactions, including those 
concerned with appropriations, apportionments, obligations, receipts, disburse- 
ments, costs, revenues, and property have not been brought together in an in- 
tegrated accounting system. 

Allotment ledger accounts for salaries, Washington, D.C.—The allotment 
ledger account for permanent salaries in Washington, D.C., is maintained by 
the Central Budget Office of the State Department in one amount. Annual 
authorizations are issued to the FSI in terms of number of personnel and total 
funds for permanent salaries in Washington, D.C. However, the staff, in an 
attempt to determine actual salary costs, found that a system has not been 
established to develop actual salary costs for the various organizational elements 
of the State Department in Washington, D.C. 

At the request of the staff, the Central Budget Officer located the payroll 
documents and made a special tabulation which developed the following results: 
1959 annual authorization 


rie ial a rn ahead ae aL re a $960, 693 
Neen ey ae 798, 774 


Salary funds not obligated by FSI 





1s esscnihatanbiande taut inet dbnaientbedss eae 
Allotment ledger accounts, FSI.—A system of allotment accounts is maintained 
for the following allotments made to the institute: 
9A-10831—“Domestie expenses, miscellaneous.” 
9A-9031—“ American salaries, Foreign Service Administration.” 
53413—60——_46 
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9A-8031—“All other expenses, Foreign Service Administration.” 
9A-4XXX—“Operation of foreign schools.” 

The account provided for “Domestic expenses, miscellaneous,” can be maip- | 
tained on a relatively current basis, due to the generation of obligations anq { 
expenditures within the continental United States. 

The accounts provided for “American salaries” and “All other expenses, 
Foreign Service Administration” cannot be maintained on a current basis due 
to a 4- to 8-week delay in securing documents and reports from posts all over 
the world. Current financial control cannot be exercised under such circum- 
stances. 

The accounts provided for “Operation of foreign schools” are maintained on 
a fairly current basis. 

Distribution ledger sheets are maintained for the distribution of obligations 
by subobject class and certain organizational elements. Such accounts are not 
controlled by a system of general ledger accounts. The delays in securing docn- 
ments for posting to these accounts results in a lack of current financial control 
information and data. 

Cost accounts.—The FSI does not maintain a system of cost accounting which 
is integrated with budgetary and financial accounting by having cost accounts 
controlled by one or more accounts in the general ledger. Instead, periodic 
obligation studies are made of certain operations which do not necessarily reflect 
actual costs. For example, a recent obligation study of the school at Mexico 
City revealed an initial cost of $30,206 for travel and per diem of students dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959. Subsequent reexamination of travel and per diem costs dis- 
closed an additional $3,564 per diem costs earned in fiscal year 1959, but obligated 
in fiscal year 1958. 

Obligations of the foreign schools have been computed on a generally reason- 
able basis, but the units of measurement used, such as “Number of students,” 
have not resulted in the complete presentation of costs per student man-year. 
In addition, there have not been published such costs as travel and per diem of 
students; allowances and differential payments to students; and salary payments 
to students. 

Obligation studies made in the past of various operations at the Institute in 
Washington, D.C., did not result in definitive costs for such operations. Some 
of the reasons for failure to develop actual costs are— 

1. The lack of knowledge as to actual payroll costs. 

2. The noninclusion of rental costs, paid by the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

3. The noninclusion of the greater part of supply and equipment costs, 
charged to another organizational element of the State Department. 

4. Use of “number of students” as a unit of measurement, when the period 
of instruction may vary considerably. 

5. Lack of a professionat accounting staff to plan, develop, and maintain 
a cost-accounting system under which costs would be determined when the 
goods or services are used; reconcilement of costs and obligations; and pro- 
vision for control by one or more accounts in the general ledger. 


' 


}. Internal audit 

An internal audit or an independent review and appraisal of internal financial 
management practices of the FSI has not been performed by the internal audit 
staff of the Department of State since establishment of the Institute. Had such 
an audit service been performed, management could have been furnished infor- 
mation upon which to base corrective action. 

The need for an independent and vigorous internal audit program was com- 
mented upon by the Appropriations Committee in the hearings on the 1960 Appro- 
priation Act (pp. 433-485). 

5. Protest on allotment of funds for fiscal year 1960 

At the start of this survey, the Director of the Institute informed the staff 
that he had protested the amount of funds alloted for fiscal year 1960. In a 
memorandum to the State Budget Officer dated August 10, 1959, Mr. Hoskins 
advised in light of the reduced allocations to FSI the Institute has had to post- 
pone implementation of its world language program. Mr. Hoskins contended 
the allocation of $4,741,944 for FSI for fiscal year 1960 is $102,977 less than FSI 
received for fiscal year 1959. Mr. Hoskins asked that consideration be given to 
restoration of the $102,977 cut. 

With reference to FSI’s fiscal year 1959 adjusted allocation of $4,844,921, the 
staff determined that funds in this amount had never been made available to the | 
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Institute. In fact, the Institute actually received $181,907 more in allotments 
for fiscal year 1960 than it did in fiscal year 1959. 


6. Fiscal year 1959 cost analysis by the Institute 


In June 1959, the Assistant Director for Management of the Institute requested 
the Office of Finance to assign a procedures expert to assist the Institute in 
developing a costing procedure for FSI activities. As a result of such request, 
Mr. R. L. Mott, of the procedures staff, Office of Finance, was assigned to the 
Institute for approximately 1 month. 

A draft of a costing procedure was developed by Mr. Mott and his comments 
on costing procedures follows: 

“Considerable time and effort has been devoted in the past to costing Foreign 
Service Institute activities. Unfortunately some of this time and effort has 
been misdirected because the cost accounting activities have not been systema- 
tized. Cost figures developed by one budget officer have not been readily com- 
prehensible to successors due to the lack of written procedures on the develop- 
ment of those cost figures. This failure to develop a written procedure has 
also led to (1) misunderstanding of figures within the Institute; (2) in some 
eases incorrect figures and (3) duplication of effort. 

“The Foreign Service Institute is presently staffed with capable and ex- 
perienced budget personnel. Therefore it is not the purpose of this analysis to 
set forth categorically what should or should not be done; nor is the purpose to 
present a complete costing system for the Foreign Service Institute. The pro- 
cedure set forth herein is intended as a guide for costing FSI activities, which 
should be amended, supplemented or replaced by the budget office of FSI as its 
inadequacies become apparent.” 

The Budget and Fiscal Office of the Institute assigned a budget analyst to 
develop cost figures for fiscal year 1959 in accordance with the costing proce- 
dures developed by Mr. Mott. One-time estimates were obtained from each lin- 
guist and language section as to distribution of time in various categories for 
the entire fiscal year. The analysis was completed in October 1959. 

An opinion as to the validity of the cost analysis cannot be given by the staff 
due to a number of reasons such as: (1) the lack of knowledge by the Institute 
of actual salary costs for permanent employees in Washington, D.C.; (2) the 
absence of a current time reporting system for permanent employees. 


VIII. Cost or LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


A. EFFORTS OF FSI TO DETERMINE COST OF LANGUAGE TRAINING AT EXISTING 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Representatives of FSI in testimony before the Congress stated they were in 
frequent contact with members of the academic community in all parts of the 
country and were alert to the possibility of making use of existing educational 
facilities. Dean Howard Sollenberger advised the staff that, as a member of 
an interagency committee (composed of representatives of a number of Goy- 
ernment agencies), he is kept abreast of the cost of language training in the 
universities as well as the methods of instruction. He feels university or com- 
mercial language school training does not produce the speaking knowledge of 
a language necessary for a Foreign Service officer. In an effort to corroborate 
this contention he points out approximately 75 percent of all Foreign Service 
officer recruits entering FSI from all sections of the country do not have an 
adequate speaking knowledge of a foreign language. 

Dean Sollenberger advised that universities offering the intensive method of 
language training while teaching a similar method failed to offer courses suit- 
able to the needs of the Foreign Service and are not flexible enough to meet 
State Department requirements. As an example, Dean Sollenberger § stated 
FSI is often called upon to initiate training in one of the exotic languages on 
short notice. Universities are unable to handle such requests as their courses 
are patterned after the academic year. 

It is also the contention of FSI Director Hoskins and Dean Sollenberger that 
universities are not able to set up classes designed specifically for the Foreign 
Service as they are not in position to know the needs of the Foreign Service. 
Both were of the opinion the commercial language schools, while willing to 
schedule intensive language courses, often do not possess capable tutors or 
proper language materials and they doubt that these schools could meet the 
professional requirements of the Foreign Service. 
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Dean Sollenberger admitted to the staff he has never discussed language 
training directly with Georgetown, American or George Washington Universgj- 
ties or the commercial language schools in Washington. He has not made any 
direct contact with these or other institutions of learning to determine whether 
language training could be done more economically, and he has depended en- 
tirely on an exchange of information at meetings of the interagency group, 


B. COST OF LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION AT FSI 


As outlined under the section “Financial Management Practices,” FSI has 
not installed an adequate cost accounting system, nor provided a time reporting 
system beyond the level of tutors. As a result, a sound basis does not exist 
for the allocation of overhead costs to the various language programs in the 
School of Languages and the varied programs of the School of Foreign Affairs, 

Confronted with this situation, the staff selected three major areas within 
the School of Languages for analyses of direct instructional costs and direct 
space costs during a period in fiscal year 1960, when intensive language instruc. 
tion was at its height. 

The cost analyses of language instruction at the Institute in Washington, 
D.C., included the French section; the Department of Near East and African 
Languages, involving seven languages; and the Department of Far Bastern 
Affairs, involving eight languages. The staff also made comprehensive analyses 
of the costs incurred in operation of the foreign branches during fiscal year 1959. 

It should be noted that the cost analyses do not include the costs for early 
morning students and the following: 

1. Clerical employees of the section. 

2. Proportionate costs of the Office of Dean, School of Languages. 

3. Proportionate costs of: 

(a) Office of the Director. 

(b) (Office of Assistant Director for Management. 
(c) Budget and Fiscal Office. 

(d) Visual Information Staff. 

(e) Reevistrar 

(f) Testing Unit and Language Laboratory. 

(g) General Services Office. 

4. Proportionate share of equipment costs. 

5. Proportionate share of administrative support from the Department of 
State. 


1. French section 

In order to provide a basis for comparison of FSI costs with rates provided by 
certain universities, a study was made by this staff on a selective basis of the 
direct instruction costs of intensive language instruction in French, the number 
of students enrolled in French classes, the ratio of tutors to students, the rela- 
tive time devoted by tutors to classroom instruction and preparation of mate- 
rials and direct space costs. 

The 2-week period of September 21 to October 2, 1959, was selected to provide 
current data and to conform with the start of the intensive program of in- 
struction on September 21. 

(a) Direct Instructional Costs.—Time and attendance reports of the tutors 
for the period September 21 to October 2, 1959, were analyzed to determine dis- 
tribution of time for the amounts paid. Salary figures for the linguists were ob- 
tained from the Office of Finance, Department of State. The study disclosed 
that 21 tutors were paid a total of $3,266 for 810 hours of classroom instruction 
and 537 hours in preparation. Salary costs for three linguists during the same 
period amounted to $834 with a total of $4,100 for direct instructional costs. A 
projection of costs for the 16-week period resulted in a total of $32,804 for direct 
instructional costs. 

(b) Preparation of materials.—Observing the large proportion of time spent 
by tutors in preparation of materials, a limited test was made of time and 
attendance reports of three tutors selected at random for the period July 1 to 
September 18, 1959. The test disclosed that the three tutors were paid a total 
of $3.361 for 398 hours in classroom instruction and 936 hours in preparation. 
Mr. Dan Desberg, head of the French section indicated to the staff there was 
need for continual revision of language materials on the part of tutors and 
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linguists as the language is continually changing. When shown results of the 
analysis of his section he admitted the time spent on material preparation was 
high but he felt this reflected only a certain period and a yearly average would 
not be this high. 

(c) Number of students.—For the period September 21 to October 2, 1959, the 
registrar supplied a complete listing of students which is summarized as follows: 


Full-time students : 





CUO een ne ee 33 
Satis gicpicnesacatesin penarinceeines eeta ay GNGR ohoesenienogreaclanap gang eieeronaapends kevnctoagnaeaivesdeks i armiaaneaecas ame 6 
I cisnsi sw irene cs asics in one Gap Seals eat Spa ew bated beestt hm cgi cha hgeteasehaidadions 5 
ia al A Behn lees Aci a ce bn repels niaeieseni sapiaeasampaeamoniiaeenie ae < 
a inate oa tae aciaiaentenen A hia aa tiabibphdis Milian salman dinates sangetiean wanaden-alicaaamaieinias 6 
SIE lox tal ic rats eidanral ans oneugtecin cate checiasomstneamndsnaieicapanledene eotaades a aeaeaaeeoetees aes ae 57 
SI OC URARCIENEDD ©) | RROOURSS SI NIN wa ions a came een 6 
eee woorning students: 144 hours a day... =... ~~... 94 


Analysis of the enrollment data disclosed the following : 

(1) USAF students all enrolled on the same date, July 6. 

(2) Of the six ICA students, four enrolled on July 20 and two on Septem- 
ber 14. 

(3) Of the five USIA students, two enrolled on July 1, two on July 27, and 
one on August 17. 

(4) Of the 33 FSO students, 9 enrolled July 1, 6 on July 27, and 18 on 
September 21. 

(5) Of the six wives, one enrolled on July 1, two on July 27, one on August 17, 
and two on September 22. 

The irregular enrollment of students has created the necessity for 13 sepa- 
rate classes of varying numbers and a greater number of tutors, resulting in 
a substantial increase in costs for language instruction in French. 

(d) Ratio of tutors to students and composition of classes—The head of the 
French section, Mr. Dan Desberg, was interviewed on October 28, 1959, to con- 
firm the number of students engaged in full-time instruction. Mr. Desberg con- 
firmed the student figures previously furnished by the registrar. At the same 
time, Mr. Desberg was requested to furnish the composition of the 18 classes by 
individual students. Data furnished discloses that the 13 classes were composed 
of the following number of students: 

Two classes of seven students each. 
Two classes of six students each. 
Two classes of five students each. 
Three classes of four students each. 
Four classes of three students each. 

The ratio of 57 full-time students to 21 tutors is approximately 2.7 to 1. 

(€) Direct space costs.—Analysis of space occupied by the French section dis- 
closed : 


Square 
footage 
SCE SIR ARE Tee Spits epigeicsentaidees pieces sieaaas aan 
cle nuaeeniees joueti ceamaieciaceond s peaiaatetsidacieninsans 790 
4 offices____.__ ta eeicshabaliesiven:chanta aici ateeeraie ca ehupiidip teaienpaicettestinaae 
mor souere footage... nunc ce ee imishocaanadireedipeigiaesinaias 4, 701 
Space costs for the 16-week period were computed as follows: 
I CNN nn ee aa oe oe con 4, 701 
Sn UICC IR ON I as scenic asi os se piv es Sommers gece saosin $3. 75 
ne en nn rns naonn eee amin nwenmes Pit, Geos OO 
ue SONNE O) TOtO 8 og Net 5g a ee lees Be boo $339. 00 
I I i etalk mania ust « $5, 424. 00 


Space costs computed above do not include proportionate share of rental costs 
for audiovisual rooms, language laboratory, dean, School of Languages space, 
and all other overhead space. 


(7), Summary of direct instructional and space costs.—Projected direct in- 





structional costs and direct space costs for a 16-week period are summarizeq as 
follows: 








pe Be Ce 0 | ie li a SS eal ES $32, 804. 00 
EG lie Ra Bae, lS eS ae OP Sa 5, 424. 00 
RE 

ae caer tae ioee cme cecetmcannps waco ioe whe sa wernt a tae aibanbegecage sore 38, 228. 00 
Number of full-time students (excluding 6 wives) ~--.---------__- 51 
Average cost per student for a 16-week period________---_-_-----___ $749. 00 


2. Department of Near East and African languages 
The following courses were started on September 8, 1959, under the direction 
of the Department of Near East and African Languages, School of Languages; 





Length of 


Language Location training 
| (months) 
Amharic Se slated ioeex ee ooh edie maleicee aac iialibacibicasdtebaaniied _ Se 10 
Aves... <0. stasnady Reaqrateadinsliravidenne-stpSctcataorintende FSI/Beirut.._. 4 
Bulgarian _. -- FSI ack 10 
Hindi/Urdu, -- “a FSI js 10 
PE hon we hctdcnsinto nace scsalbegaii Eeicniadetibasianbabins Goi ich aikido aiiheoninlesipnaia FSI. wind 10 
Serbo-Croatian. --_..-. Sart Dasaet hte raaeietiaia taba se cecdaceeeaieeteaiall ieee hiatal a 10 
ee abies Ociahaaadeseagitns ae ay ide FSI_- = 10 


In order to determine: (1) the direct instructional costs for the 4-week 
period commencing September 8, 1959, and (2) the relative time spent by 
tutors in classroom and nonclassroom activities for the first 3 months of 
fiscal year 1960, an analysis was made of each of the above courses. Time and 
attendance reports of tutors and related payrolls were examined, and all lin- 
guists were interviewed to determine the relative distribution of their time to 
the various languages. In the absence of any time distribution reports, the 
salary of the department head, who is also a linguist, was arbitrarily applied 
equally to each of the languages taught within the department. Data as to full- 
time and part-time students was obtained from the registrar of the institute. 

An example of the method followed in the analyses of each language course 
is that followed in analyzing direct instructional costs for Amharic during the 
period September 8 to October 2, 1959 (4 weeks). Tutors were paid a total of 
$277.87 for 94 classroom hours and 29 hours in preparation. One linguist de- 
voted 60 percent of his time to Amharic, and salary costs of $346.78 (60 per- 
cent of $577.96) were added to the tutor costs. One seventh of the salary cost 
of the department head, or $121.86 (one-seventh of $853.04) was also added 
to the salary costs of tutors and linguist to arrive at total direct instructional 
eosts of $746.51 for two full-time students and one part-time student (1 hour 
a day). 

Analysis of the direct instructional costs for each language for the 4-week 
period (which does not include any overhead costs such as space, equipment, 
printing, and salaries of all other personnel) reveals a wide difference, ranging 
from $125 per student in Bulgarian to $373 per student in Amharic. 

Analysis of space occupied by the Department of Near East and African 
Languages disclosed the following: 

Square feet 


Classrooms (20) Prete sal ont ediee nccocsccn aieantin ani mide ; ee 
werennes 066) Se a aie ec Gee: oles. Suk : ee ees 906 
i a melee aatieoubibanerindias sa eta a 

Te a Ra ay ye a _. 5, $13 

Space costs for the 4-week period were computed as follows: 

ican tgalcieconribiaaemnsiamannncstomititiaieseh 5, 813 
I  seenaiteennsiditpeniitritiipmmeriicaanenaneens $3. 75 
ee eeaeniodiliimnansmdaiogarencumsinanenin $21, 799. 00 
cn oa sc icdeng cngnadinacmanieciaeeniin eames aemaniohd $419. 00 
I ne statins $1, 676. 00 
Average space cost per departmental student-___-------------_--~- $46. 00 


Space costs computed above do not include proportionate share of rental costs 
for audiovisual rooms, language laboratory, and all other overhead space. 
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Summary of direct instructional and space costs—A summary of direct in- 
structional and direct space costs for the seven languages taught in the Depart- 
ment of Near East and African Languages for a 4-week period follows: 


| 
Instruc- | Number of Average cost per student 








Language tional full-time |_ oe es 

costs, students | 

4 weeks | Instruction| Space Total 

| 
’ of | |. Scala = ete 
dat cee tlt as $746 | 2 | $373 $46 $419 
| ear at 1, 060 | 7 | 151 46 197 
ES obunkindnednhdns enna tban inde 501 | 4 125 46 171 
ip ebeennucnes eens snsidibabadiimvdcie 1, 633 7 | 233 46 279 
in oo ns crnecdinipaiptianiaconeanni 1, 385 6 | 231 46 277 
Rg ccacicntnndsipucuvaswanen 984 4 246 46 292 
Re ogg 5 aa Pataki aiewkens ceerauraion 1, 391 6 | 232 46 278 
SI einlassucclnsciasicgaeatie ad samegaied 7, 700 36 | aig ech ee oe 








$8. Department of Far Eastern Languages 


In order to determine the direct instructional costs for the 4-week period 
starting on September 8, 1959, an analysis was made of each language taught 
by the Department of Far Eastern Languages. Time and attendance reports 
of tutors and related payrolls were examined, and all linguists were interviewed 
to determine the relative distribution of their time to the various languages. 
The examination followed the same method of analyses conducted of the De- 
partment of Near East and African Languages. 

The cost analyses reveal a wide difference in direct instructional costs, rang- 
ing from $99 per student in Indonesian to $292 per student in Burmese. 

Analysis of space occupied by the Department of Far Bast Languages dis- 
closed the following : 

Square feet 


I GR a eee nlaneiaineiionah a 
Workrooms (1)-_- ; sess aps tos na ae eat cha Seone eS $25 
Offices (4) ---- a aoa oe LR bdgunie stcuabeiiinien Roe 


Total square footage____- 


te Scand tame eae i A ees 
Space costs for the 4-week period were computed as follows: 


TE eee a ee ee eee 4, 331 
Annual rate per square foot ; ences $3. 75 
NN Se at ca cre Sas calgon cs ms oan ts es es pdms niveesion de mln vu tg maces” 
Weekly rental_ eee eee eee eee : : ee $312. 00 
Sm A UII 5 2 ahah ccie oad acerca wa coe aeaecatteninns $1, 248. 00 


Average space cost per departmental student____---_______-_-_-___ . 00 


Space costs computed above do not include proportionate share of rental costs 
for audiovisual rooms, language laboratory, dean, School of Languages space 
and all other overhead space. 

Summary of direct instructional and space costs.—A further analysis was 
made to determine the combined direct instructional and space costs for each 
full-time student during the 4-week period commencing September 8, 1959. 
Such analysis revealed the following: 





Instruc- Number A verage cost per student 


Language | tional | of full- i 
costs, | time | 
4weeks | students Instructior Space | Total 
Amoy $246 2 $123 $27 $150 
Burmese 583 2 292 27 | 319 
Cambodian... 648 | 3 216 27 24: 
Chinese 1, 164 | 6 | 194 | 27 | 221 
Indonesian 795 | 8 | 99 27 | 126 
Japanese 1,174 5 | 234 | 27 | 261 
‘hai | 1, 237 | 11 | 112 | 27 | 139 
Vietnamese.___ | 1,116 8 | 139 27 | 166 
Total_. | 6, 963 | 45 | 


wee L | as { —_ Sie | 
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Cc. COST OF LANGUAGE TRAINING BY UNIVERSITIES 


Estimated rates for intensive language training such as that conducted by 
the FSI were obtained from three universities and one commercial language 
school in Washington, D.C., and from five leading universities located outside of 
Washington, D.C. In order to provide a basis for comparison with FSI costs 
rates quoted by universities were projected on a 16-week period for world lan. 
guages and a 4-week period for hard languages. The estimates furnished by 
the universities were further refined to show the average cost per student in a 
section of six and in a section of eight students. While the period of 4 weeks 
in hard languages is used here for comparison purposes, these courses usually 
run from 10 to 24 months. 








——___. 
Section cost Average cost per student 
. = io Le 
Unive t r scenc Sect f Section of 8 
16 week 4 weeks 
16 week 4 weeks 16 weeks 4 weeks 
American Universit; $5, 760 $1, 440 $960 $24 $720 | Sia 
Cornell University | 
Ist section 4.912 1. 228 QR] 04 614 17 
Succeeding sections 4,344 1. ORG 724 il 543 137 
Georgetown Universit 4 800 1. 200 st) JM 400 150 
George Washington University 10, 666 2, 66 1,777 444 1, 333 333 
Yale University | 
lst section 5 600 1. 400 933 223 700 175 
Succeeding sections 4 900 1, 225 833 208 613 | 153 
Sanz School of Language 
W orld languages, 6 students 3, 840 960 640 te0'}......c.t ES 
World languages, 8 students ‘i 4, 800 1, 200 |..- i 600 150 
Hard languages, 6 students 5, 280 1, 320 R60 2 ih 
Hard languages, 8 students. _- 7, 040 1, 760 Ran | 2 
Syracuse University 
lst section 4, 000 1, 000 664 16 BAO | " 


Succeeding sections. - 3, 77¢ 944 629 157 472 | us 
Indiana University 
lst section: 





World lar 7, 300 1, 825 1, 216 $04 912 2 
Hard languages- ' 7, 000 1, 750 1, 166 2¥1 875 | 219 
5 sections 
World languages... 4, 300 1, O75 716 179 537 134 
Hard languages 4,000 1. OOF 666 164 500 95 
University of Pennsylvania: World lan- 
on YY7 


guages *___ 7, 980 . 1, 330 


1 Section up to 15 students 

2 Rates on Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. 

3 Rates on Czech, Polish, Bulgarian, and Serbo-Croatian. 
4 Overhead not included. 


D. COMPARISON OF FSI AND UNIVERSITY COSTS 
The following reflects the per-student cost estimates furnished by certain 


universities and language schools for teaching French in 16-week courses in 
sections of 6 and 8 students per section : 





tion of 
University or 01 a 
6 student 8 students 

Cornell University $724 $43 

Georgetown University 8N0 on 

Sanz School of Language 40) oo 

American University wit 7) 
Indiana University 

Ist section 1, 21¢ 912 

5 sections i 716 | 537 

University of Pennsylvania 1, 330 7 

} 
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For comparison with the above estimates the staff determined that the direct 
instructional and direct space cost at FSI for the 16-week French course is $749 

rstudent. The latter figure includes no overhead costs. It would, therefore, 
appear that direct instructional and space costs (without considering per diem 
and travel) would be lower at five of the seven schools listed than at FSI for 
a section of eight students. 

The following tabulation reflects a comparative cost of intensive language 
training for a section of eight students in the hard languages for a 4-week period : 


Hard languages—4 weeks, comparative average cost per student 














| | 


eeu Qe i 
| 
University or school | 
__| FSI! 
Language 
Ameri-| Cor- |George-| Indi- | Sanz Syra- Yale 
} can | nell | town | ana | cuse 
| } | | | 
35 "a ot | ; mand rev aad 
‘ear East and African: | 
de Be ee nl el OS SRD Re) ~ Rd Oe ooh ed $419 
Ser | 180} 137 | 160) 219 IM on an ok eas eaee 197 
Pn cacccsecnenwannneeanem | 180 | 137 | 150 | 219 | 220 Se Reinistiesienes I 171 
a lt tin wins ie genset | 180 137 | 150 | 219 SIE W dancidacnaleclen Sm askenetaanats | 279 
Se 5 ch htnheieabehasiid | 380 37{ wo, 219) 220)... jl] | oan 
Berpo-Crostian.............---...-. 180 137 150 | 219 | 220 Be loccannes 292 
Sh i rinticiene cmnwieamaiiiates | 180 137 | 150 219 | FE Te wtnirectgie i siaebineaai | 278 
Far East: | 5 
2 a 102) Ae Od Meh 150 
CE — 180 | 137 150 | 219 7 EE | 319 
NN 2 | 180] 137] 150 ZOO] BED J sscn ened onsen 243 
il EAE IE | 190| 137| 150] 219 29 4.-......] Ges 221 
Indonesian. _-_-- ESrE TES 1 OO) 3874. SR Sh) Oe 126 
SS ac cincinienisncitatvubieapial 180} 137) 150) 219 MD ins J, . 
ln cnc cpeecocnarnaten a ‘me mee SL | 139 
CO 180 | 137 150 | 219 | SED lo nnuswndtieecdasadl 166 
| 








1 Includes only direct instructional and direct space costs. Overhead costs not included. 


In making comparisons between universities and FSI costs in the hard lan- 
guages, it must be recognized that not all the universities which furnished esti- 
mated costs are generally recognized as having outstanding competence in all 
the languages listed. Certain valid comparisons can be made, however, between 
FSI costs and the costs of universities which are generally recognized by educa- 
tors as being extremely competent in certain language fields. For example: In 
Far Eastern languages it is generally agreed that Yale provides excellent train- 
ing. Yale estimates it could train Government students in Chinese and Japanese 
for $153 per student per 4-week period. The FSI direct instructional and direct 
space cost (without regard to overhead) is $221 in Chinese and $261 in Japanese. 

Many of the educators interviewed by the staff, including some at FSI, indi- 
cated that Georgetown offers an excellent course in Arabic. Georgetown esti- 
mates its per-student cost for 4 weeks of Arabic instruction at $150. The FSI 
direct cost for teaching Arabic is $197. Georgetown is also recognized as being 
very competent in Turkish in which it estimates its cost per student per 4 weeks 
at $150. The comparable FSI direct cost is $278. 

Cornell is generally recognized as being outstanding in southeast Asian lan- 
guages. It estimates its cost per student in Burmese, one of the southeast Asian 
languages at $137 for 4 weeks. The comparable FSI direct cost is $319. 

In comparing the direct instructional and space costs incurred by FSI with 
estimates furnished by universities located outside Washington, D.C., it should 
be noted that training costs at such universities will be further increased by 
the per diem costs of students, unless direct assignments are made for the ex- 
tended periods required for instruction in the hard languages. 

It is recognized that an unknown amount of the salary costs of both tutors 
and linguists could be allocated to post programs in the field, since the materials 
prepared in Washington are used to some extent in the part-time language pro- 
grams. However, since current time reporting methods are confined to tutors 
only and those shown only in two categories, i.e., “classroom” and “preparation,” 
an equitable cost factor has not been established. It appears highly unlikely 
that the amount of tutor and linguist costs chargeable to field language programs 
during fiscal year 1960 would be as much dollarwise as the distribution of FSI 
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overhead costs to the various language classes of the Institute. For example 
the cost analyses conducted by the Institute of fiscal year 1959 operations dis. 
closed that overhead costs applicable to French language instruction amounted 
to approximately 50 percent of direct instructional costs, while 25.1 percent of 
the cost of preparing materials was allocated to field language programs. 


IX. FarLure To PROPERLY UTILIZE TUTORIAL STAFF 
A. LACK OF CONTROL OVER TUTORIAL STAFF 


The tutors or native speakers (numbering 114 as of October 21, 1959) are as. 
signed to classroom space 6 hours each day according to FSI, usually from 9 
am. to4p.m. The remaining 144 hours are taken up with the preparation of 
materials for the class they are handling or a revision of other language ma- 
terials for the supervising linguist. For this 8-hour day the tutor is paid an 
hourly rate by the Government, the base rate being $2.15 to $2.75 per hour. The 
materials preparation takes place for the most part in the workroom. 

The staff observed on numerous occasions that the 12 workrooms assigned to 
the tutors were unoccupied for the most part during the hours of 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. This FSI representatives confirm. It was also observed that during the 
period 4 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. a great many of these rooms were empty. The staff 
also observed on many occasions that tutors were leaving the FSI shortly after 
4 p.m. 

The staff was advised the tutors are under the direct supervision of the 
linguist in whose department they are assigned. The tutor does not sign in or 
out on a register when reporting to or leaving work. In some cases, as in the 
French section, some of the tutors have had their work hours staggered, allow. 
ing them to leave at 4 p.m. or earlier. This program was put into effect on 
September 28, 1959, subsequent to the periods when the staff observed the tutors 
leaving early. 

It appears the tutors at FSI have had very little supervision and are able to 
depart from FSI without being noticed. FSI representatives said closer super- 
vision was not afforded the tutors, such as making them sign in and out on 
registers, because such action might result in many resignations. They pointed 
out FSI wants to avoid this as they feel good tutors are difficult to find and FSI 
wages are below the university scale. 


B. EXCESSIVE TIME DEVOTED TO MATERIAL PREPARATION 


The analysis of certain language departments by the staff indicated that a 
considerable amount of time is utilized for preparation of materials. Dean 
Sollenberger defines material preparation as that period, usually from 4 to 
5:30 p.m., when a tutor prepares for his class the following day: time used in 
testing of students and in preparation of new language drill materials. The 
amount of time devoted to this preparation by tutors as well as by linguists 
differs considerably. Since the Institute does not use a time-reporting system 
for all teaching employees it is almost impossible to determine the amount of 
time devoted to material preparation other than to take a certain period asa 
test as the staff has done. 

Certain educators are of the opinion the Spanish language materials used and 
prepared by the Institute are in very good condition. FSI representatives 
acknowledge this to be a fact. Yet 45.7 percent of time of the tutors in the 
Spanish department and 39.9 percent in the French department, during the test 
period, was devoted to material preparation. In view of the small tutor-to- 
student ratio in these departments it appears the tutors are not teaching 6 hours 
daily or a limited number of tutors are teaching and the others preparing 
materials. 

As an example, a compilation of time and attendance reports of Spanish tutors 
for the period July 1 to October 16, 1959, disclosed 8.38434 hours were spent 
in the classroom and 7.04334 were spent in material preparation or relative per- 
centages of 54.3 and 45.7 percent. The amount paid for classroom instruction 
by the tutors was $20,320.76. The amount paid for preparation of materials was 
$17,338.27. This appears to confirm statements made by representatives of 
universities and commercial schools to the staff that tutors spend considerable 
time needlessly preparing materials while awaiting students. 

It is recognized that an unknown amount of the salary costs of both tutors 
and linguists could be allocated to post programs in the field, since the materials 
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prepared in Washington are used in the part-time language programs. However, 
since current time reporting methods are confined to tutors only, and those 
shown only in two categories, i.e., “Classroom” and “Preparation,” an equitable 
cost factor has not been established. 


C. STUDENT-TO-TUTOR RATIO 


The following schedule reflects the student-to-tutor ratio in 13 of the more 
important languages taught at FSI: 


ani nr RR en eee ee ee ener ne 








! | 
Language Number of Full-time Ratio 
students | tutors 

— 7 — 
French eeewwcaceccoccccncsonscccccccccescecccscesoucccere 57 21 | 2.7 to 1 
Spanish...-.--- EE LEO S OE OS Ne 80 26 | 3.07 tol 
German -- oc anesecesegauswackanns ime annehe 21 | 5 | 4.25 tol 
Italian ewecncenwesescees Keald asinine s an matet eatarm ba ibeaes | 4|2tol 
Portuguese - - - ---------------------------------------+---+------ | 4 3 | 4to3 
Burmese ---------- wo nn nnn nnn nn nnn ee ee nnn ee-- 2 1 | 2tol 
Chinese------------------------------------------------------- 6 | 2) 3tol 
TAL ooo cncccc wwe enn e nc eeww cee cewereee cones oeceennenence= ll 2) 55tol 
En i cnccinihedabnishakg@onsapetapenunenrsasonsamanbee 6 | 3 | 2tol 
Turkish. sous sins ete to satan ips donee tetataptaoeadin eres ei ig eneeinlinrboaE | 5 3 | 5to3 
-. . cnaseacéovebenctusenannatgntansoesoassceembonnmens | 10 2} 5tol. 
Polish co aciel steak: adored inb inate bg iedainkadtbess oh eeb aaieapea | 9 | 2|4.5tol 
Deen WOOtION. ...<...-acseenn0s D acsioapiiieinea ied tecormtaa biennale | 4 3 | 4to3. 





The above figures do not include students in Chinese, Serbo-Croatian, Polish, 
and Spanish who are taking part-time courses, usually for 1 hour a day during 
early morning hours. The above figures are subject to change as the makeup of 
classes changes from time to time. 

It appears from a review of the above schedule that the student-to-tutor ratio 
at FSI is excessive. This is borne out by statements made by FSI representa- 
tives concerning the proper number of students to be assigned to each class. It 
further appears there may be an overabundance of tutors at FSI. 


X. Views or OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


While the FSI provides foreign language training to a number of Government 
agencies in Washington, D.C., and elsewhere, the staff contacted the three largest 
users of the Institute. These agencies represent approximately 97 percent of 
FSI reimbursable training. 


A. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION (ICA) 


An official of ICA indicated ICA utilizes the FSI as well as a number of com- 
mercial language schools in the District of Columbia for language training of 
ICA personnel who will staff foreign missions. ‘The training to date has been 
primarily in French and Spanish in the world languages, as well as a number of 
the hard languages. ICA also uses the FSI branch schools overseas wherever 
possible. He indicated FSI does approximately 85 percent of ICA language 
training. 

He advised the staff ICA’s world language program courses are usually of an 
8-week duration and the hard language classes run for a 4-month period. At the 
conclusion of this training the student is tested. To date the results attained 
indicate that ICA students receiving these limited basic 8-week and 4month 
courses can merely answer questions on very familiar topics and they can hardly 
be considered proficient. In many cases ICA will use the FSI post program to 
continue training its people in hopes of getting the student to a useful proficiency 
level. ' 

He was of the opinion the very minimum number of weeks a student should 
receive in world language training is 16 weeks. Due to budget cuts ICA has not 
been able to lengthen the course. Ue advised Dean Sollenberger of FSI pointed 
out to ICA that the limited training being afforded ICA personnel was very in- 
adequate and that courses should be lengthened to 16 weeks. He was told 
courses given ICA employees merely introduced them to the language. 

He also advised the ICA language program has reached its peak and will 
decline. He confirmed the fact ICA had attempted to train its people in Spanish 
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at FSI’s Mexico City school, but had to drop out of the program. He indicated 
IOA plans to proceed with a large-scale language training program both in 
Washington and abroad were curtailed due to budgetary restrictions. He inaj- 
cated ICA, in anticipation of an expanded language program, paid a portion of 
the cost of renovating classroom space at FSI during 1959. 

With respect to the flexibility of the FSI language program, he was of the 
opinion FSI was not flexible. He advised they did not provide additional aq. 
vanced instruction for selected students after the completion of the basic course 
and for that reason ICA contracted with a number of the commercial language 
schools in the District of Columbia for advanced courses. ICA has also found 
it necessary to utilize certain of the commercial schools for some of the hard 
language training as it was not possible to place ICA personnel in FST clagges 
once they had started. 

ICA has utilized Berlitz, Sanz and Vaux commercial language schools in 
Washington, D.C., but prefers FSI training. One of the reasons for preference 
of FSI is the continuity of training, since similar materials and methods used 
in FSI at Washington and in branch schools enable ICA personnel to continye 
their studies overseas under FSI auspices. 

With respect to the results attained, he advised the staff that the testing of 
ICA personnel completing language training at both FSI and commercial schools 
failed to reveal an appreciable difference in the degree of proficiency acquired, 

ICA has prevailed upon FSI to establish a semi-intensive language program 
at Teheran, Iran; LePaz, Peru; and Seoul, Korea. This program is under the 
supervision of an FSI regional language supervisor with the training being 
handled by native tutors. He acknowledged the fact that the regional language 
training supervisor could not give sufficient time to supervise the tutors and the 
training was in effect the same as that afforded by the commercial language 
schools in the District of Columbia. He found that adequate results could be 
obtained by the tutors without the necessity for supervision by linguists. 


B. U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY (USIA) 


A Foreign Service officer, Department of State, advised the staff the USIA 
language training program for the most part is handled by the FSI. Some of 
the commercial language schools in the District of Columbia such as Sanz and 
LaCaze have been utilized by USIA; in addition, USIA has on occasion used 
the Army language school at Monterey, Calif., and the Navy language school at 
Anacostia, Washington, D.C. 

He advised that most of the USIA language training at the present time is 
in Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, and Arabic, but there has been some training in 
the world languages. He was of the opinion FSI did a better job than did the 
commercial language schools and the other Government-operated schools, and 
for this reason USIA prefers using FST. 

In addition, the USIA language training needs are tied in with those of the 
Department of State and USIA personnel are able to continue their studies 
overseas under the various FSI post training programs. This is an advantage 
of using FSI. He indicated USIA had used Yale University for the Far Pastern 
languages as a tie-in with an Air Force group and had also been able to tie 
in with certain of the Navy language programs at Anacostia. He said USIA 
found that these courses were directed toward technical matters and did not 
meet USIA needs. 

He was of the opinion Sanz and LaCaze commercial schools offered excellent 
courses in certain languages like French and Spanish. He preferred to use 
FSI, however, because the FSI cost is less than the commercial schools. 

He indicated USIA personnel attend FSI world language courses for a period 
of 16 weeks: a period of 10 months in the hard languages followed by at- 
tendance at one of the FSI branch schools for a period of 1% years. He agreed 
that a 16-week world language course was merely an introductory course but 
pointed out that the students continue their studies overseas until proficiency 
is attained. He was of the opinion the assignment of a student to a post where 
the language he studied could be utilized was most necessary. 

He was queried as to whether FSI would furnish USIA personnel advanced 
language courses, and he replied FSI could not do so. He indicated FSI was 
not flexible and difficulty had been encountered in placing a student into a class 
once the session started. For this reason USIA used commercial language 
schools in such cases. 
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When he was asked the method USIA utilized to reimburse the State De- 
partment for language training, he along with an employee of the USIA 
Budget Office produced figures on USIA training. They indicated USIA gave 
the State Department $12 million for administrative support and training pur- 
poses for fiscal year 1959. They pointed out it was impossible to determine 
the actual training cost for each student for fiscal years 1959 or 1960. This 
employee stated that USIA in preparing its language program merely uses 
estimates submitted by FSI subject to renegotiation. It is their opinion that 
USIA may be paying too much for this training but still relys on estimates 
furnished by FSI. 


Cc. U.S. AIR FORCE 


A member of the Air Force Institute of Technology, Air University, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, advised the staff the Air Force Insti- 
tute offers no language instruction but has the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the Air Force language program. The Air Force utilizes the Army 
Language School, Georgetown, Yale, Indiana, Otterbein, and Syracuse Uni- 
yersities, Foreign Service Institute, and Sanz and LaCaze commercial language 
schools, Washington, D.C. The Air Force utilizes universities wherever pos- 
sible and the commercial language schools as fill-ins. At the present time the 
bulk of the Air Force language training is in the universities. 

Students selected for language training, the majority being enlisted men who 
will man listening posts throughout the world, are carefully screened before 
being sent out for training. Upon completion of training the student is given 
an assignment requiring his language skill. 

He advised FSI is doing an excellent job in the language training field and 
the Air Force will continue using FSI. He indicated the cost of training charged 
the Air Force by FSI is not much higher than that charged by the universities, 
if higher. He believes one important consideration is the offering of area studies 
to the language trainee at FSI in addition to language training. This area study 
gives the trainee background on the country to which he is being assigned and 
takes up approximately 10 to 15 percent of the 6-month world language course 
at FSI. Area studies are not usually offered in university language programs. 

The Air Force, according to him, will continue to utilize Indiana and Syracuse 
Universities for Russian training, Georgetown for Arabic, and Yale for the Far 
Rastern languages as they are doing an excellent job in these languages. The 
Air Force has been able through the directors of the language schools at these 
universities to tailor the training to fit the needs of the Air Force, usually prefer- 
ring six or seven students in each class. 

He pointed out there are no Air Force language programs that run for less 
than 6 months. The Air Force does not believe a student can be trained as he 
should be trained in 12 or 16 weeks. The Air Force believes a 12-or 16-week 
world language course is only introductory in nature and not desirable. 

He pointed out, however, the Air Force language program is different than 
that of the Department of State as the Air Force training is based more on com- 
prehension of the language than the speaking of the language. Further, the 
Foreign Service officer is able to continue his training overseas at his post of as- 
signment whereas this is not always possible for the Air Force student. 

The Air Force expects to increase its language training program at Yale and 
Indiana and will probably use American University in Washington, D.C., for 
German language training in the near future. 

He advised the staff he along with a member of his staff are members of an 
inter-agency committee made up of members of different Government agencies 
such as FSI, ICA, USTA and National Security Agency who meet monthly to dis- 
cuss language training problems, cost of training and what is being done through 
out the country in the language field. In this way the Air Force is able to keep 
up with advances made in the language field as well as costs of training. 

He pointed out there are some people in the Air Force who feel the commercial 
schools should be utilized in preference to FSI. He stated the Air Force has used 
some of the commercial schools on a small scale but did not feel they are able to 
do the job FSI can do. <A survey of FSI training for the Air Force was made by 
Prof. Ernest Hayden of Texas University but according to the results were not 
conclusive. Only recently the Air Force had another survey made to evaluate 
FSI training of Air Force personnel in the Latin American field. The results 
reflected FSI was doing an adequate job but that certain technical changes were 
needed in the training. 





An official of personnel, U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C., was interviewed by 
the staff. He was of the opinion the commercial language schools, particular] 
the Sanz School, do a better job of language training for the Air Force than ion 
FSI. He stated he was disturbed over the inability of Air Force personnel who 
studied Spanish at FSI to properly speak the language when assigned to Latin 
American posts and had a survey conducted of the training. 

He stated he studied Spanish at the Sanz School and is of the opinion Sanz 
does an excellent job of language training. It was pointed out to him that the 
Air Force language program is usually for a 6-month period of which 10 to 15 
percent of the time is devoted to area studies. He stated that so-called area 
study was a waste of time and money as the same information about a foreign 
country can be obtained from books that could be furnished to the student. 

He indicated he was not familiar with the cost of training personnel in g 
foreign language but felt the universities and commercial schools could do the 
job more economically and do as good a job, if not a better one, than FSI. 

He felt FSI spent too much time on perfecting pronunciation and not enough 
on learning to speak the language and that FSI methods did not yield sufficient 
fluency considering the time spent in instruction. 

He stated it was the Air Force’s policy to contract out work which could be 
done effectively by private enterprise and the Air Force would continue using 
the universities and commercial schools wherever possible. 

The staff obtained a copy of the recent Air Force study made to evaluate FSI 
training of Air Force personnel in the Latin American field. The conclusions 
reached were that Spanish language instruction by FSI for U.S. Air Force 
personnel destined for service in Spanish-speaking countries was adequate, 
Improvements in teaching methods were made and added emphasis was placed 
on technical vocabulary for Air Force personnel. This report pointed out the 
6-month language course at FSI is the minimum for satisfactory lan*~¢e pro- 
ficiency for an individual with no previous language knowledge. It \.—. noted 
that Dr. Ismael Silva-Fuenzelida of FSI was a member of the Air Force inspec. 
tion team. 

Dr. Fuenzelida, when interviewed by the staff, advised he interviewed a num- 
ber of Air Force personnel in South America, all of whom with one exception, 
attended FSI. Dr. Fuenzelida said his job was merely to determine if FSI was 
doing a good job and not to make a comparison of results based on interviews 
of Air Force personnel who attended schools other than FSI. He indicated for 
this reason he confined his contacts to individuals he knew attended FSI. Dr, 
Fuenzelida admitted this was not a true test or comparison of methods of lan- 
guage training but felt this was what the Air Force wanted. 


D. REIMBURSABLE AGREEMENTS 


Reimbursable agreements are entered into with other Government agencies for 
the training of Government employees at FSI in Washington, the various for- 
eign schools and the Foreign Service posts. The training given covers courses 
in both the School of Foreign Affairs and the School of Languages, as well as 
part-time post training. 

ICA, USIA, and the Air Force provided the bulk of reimbursable funding of 
the Institute during fiscal year 1959. Twenty other agencies also provided reim- 
bursable funding of the Institute in varying amounts. 

The detail of reimbursable funding during fiscal year 1959 is set forth in the 
following schedule: 
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Source of funds Positions | Annual rate 


EEE a - ~- -~— 





Domestic permanent positions: | 


U.S. Information Agency---.--.----- 2 plete Eth dininpodl aatidicline ikke ae 7 $48, 920 
International Cooperation Administration 20 | 1 122, 745 
Military Assistance Advisory Group : ae 1 | 7,029 
Air Force S oseette poe 13 | 78, 725 
Other i : Se ieee etait as capia aed | 36, 580 

a acne 45 | 293, 999 





a 


1 Of the 20 positions, 18 were established in mid-fiscal year 1959 incident to expanded ICA language train- 
ing at FSI. The net cost of these positions in fiscal year 1959 was approximately $29,000. 
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Amount Amount 
obligated obligated 
ee le 
Domestic miscellaneous: Foreign Service—Continued: $4, 531 
U.S. Information Agency..-.._..-- $19, 000 | Ss cdeameiel cadinteoe codcue 1, 648 
International Cooperation Ad- | ae a hg 6, 093 
RRND. scicitrgmencamoeien 60, 396 || I ia Bi i ss 2, 810 
Military Assistance Advisory | National Security Age a ee 1, 017 
NN rane cides pub Srcocoilndalae | 4, 000 |} TES <fecneee fk on | 2, 300 
a cscs cack iv enteaoivinietsis nape 126, 202 || Office of State Personnel._.______- 765 
| EET eee, ae | 13, 000 | Atomic Energy C ommission..__- 
———_— Foreign Broadcasting Information 156 
DL, i viitebemetisdcemintdbegpe 222, 598 8 || Sn raietint ts headboniseuinaeees 504 
————————- | General Accounting Office_..____- 162 
Foreign Service: 0 eee a 1, 000 
International Cooperation Ad- Escapee.._...- 894 
ee 116, 594 || Missions 7, 881 
Military Assistance Advisory \| eg te en oe 125, 142 
BAGS. ~ dinakbccmsnny dpbtiedyee 12, 500 | ee 8 ee 
Foreign buildings operations. -.... 18, 142 | | 382, 455 
U.S. Information Agency-.--_..-- 80, 316 |} EGS 52 osu ca cee aenucienitead 
| | 
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A comparison was made of the rate of reimbursement established for language 
training of students from USIA, MAAG, and the Panama Canal at the Frankfurt, 
Mexico City, and Nice schools, with actual man-year operating costs: 




















Frank- Mexico Nice Tokyo Taichung 
furt City 
alee pila 
Reimbursement rate - - -- pitcinectoteaas $3, 120 $3, 120 $3, 400 | $4, 100 $1, 200 
1959 man-year operating costs ine 4, 364 | 5, 740 43 386 | 5, 259 | 3, 499 
Se tele arnt 1, 244 2, 620 986 1, 159 | 2, 299 


This schedule reflects that the amounts charged the other agencies were insuffi- 
cient to cover FSI’s direct operating costs by amounts ranging from $986 to 
$2,620 per student. In addition, a number of students were trained at no expense. 
For example, 18 students received training of 12 or 16 weeks at the Frankfurt 
school without reimbursement to the Institute during fiscal year 1959. 


XI. COMMENTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, EDUCATORS 
AND FSI LInNGvuISTIC STAFF CONCERNING LANGUAGE TRAINING 


A. UNIVERITIES AND COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFERING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TRAINING 


In an effort to determine whether the intensive language training offered at 
FSI differed from that offered at universities and commercial schools, the fol- 
lowing institutions were contacted by the staff. In addition, the cost of train- 
ing was obtained and is set out in another part of this report. 


1. Indiana University 


Dr. John Beebee, director, Air Force program, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., advised the staff the foreign language training afforded at Indiana is 
based on the spoken word as well as on comprehension of the language. Dr. 
Beebee said even though the student receives intensive training in speaking the 
foreign language, Indiana University feels additional emphasis must be placed 
on the student’s ability to read, understand, and write the language. In this 
way there is some slight difference from FSI. Dr. Beebee stated Indiana Univer- 
sity uses the native speaker supervised by a linguist. 

While the Air Force, is the only Government agency presently using Indiana, 
the university is desirous of offering its facilities to the Government. At the 
present time the Air Force has 101 enlisted men receiving language training in 
Russian, Hungarian, and Albanian, with 85 additional men en route. 

With respect to length of training, Dr. Beebee did not feel a 12- or 16-week 
course was long enough for an individual to attain proficiency in a world lan- 
guage. He termed these courses introductory and said the Air Force world 
language courses are 6 months in length. Dr. Beebee was of the opinion a 
student completing a 16-week world language course, limited as it is, must 
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utilize what he has derived from the course shortly thereafter to g 
sort of proficiency. 

Dr. Beebee felt that Indiana was flexible enough to commence training to suit 
the needs of Government agencies at any time. He said Indiana has no trouble 
in getting native speakers for any language and has a fairly large linguistic 
staff to prepare materials and supervise the training. He stated while Indiana 
has no requirement that the native speaker possess a college degree, the university 
prefers at least a bachelor of arts. 

The foreign language classes at Indiana are intensive in nature in that they 
run 7 hours daily, 5 days per week. The seventh hour is used for work in the 
language laboratory by the students. 

BH. T. Randall, assistant treasurer, and Dean J. W. Ashton, Indiana Univer 
sity, advised the staff Indiana was most anxious to offer language training to 

xovernment employees and felt Indiana has the personnel, materials, and equip- 
ment to do the job. While the university is presently offering foreign language 
training to university students during the academic year as well as handling 
the Air Force program on an intensive basis, there would be no problem in 
handling additional training for the Government. 

Both Mr. Randall and Dean Ashton felt Indiana does an excellent job in 
Russian and other Baltic languages as evidenced by the large number of men 
the Air Force sends for language training. While Indiana prefers classes to 
start and end with the regular academic year (September-June) they would be 
agreeable to starting classes at any time provided a sufficient number of stud- 
ents were provided. 

The cost of language training, according to Mr. Randall, depends on the number 
of students provided. The training is not limited to the Balkan languages, and 
Indiana is able to provide training in almost any language. 


ain any 


2. Cornell University 

Dr. J. M. Cowan, director, division of modern languages, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., and who aided in establishing FSI, advised the staff Cornell has 
trained Air Force and other Government agency personnel and is prepared to 
offer language training to Government employees at any time. He feels Cornell 
could offer training in almost any language desired in the intensive method. 
The intensive language courses at Cornell run 7 hours per day and for any 
length of time desired. 

Cornell has an excellent school for language training and has in the past 
furnished FST with linguists. Dr. Cowan felt FSI was doing a very good job 
in the language training field and has gathered together an excellent staff. 

With respect to differences in training, Dr. Cowan stated there was very 
little difference between language training offered at Cornell and FSI. They 
both utilize native speakers and linguists and follow the intensive approach. 
Cornell has an excellent reputation for training in the southeast Asian languages 
and Dr. Cowan believes while FSI does a very good job Cornell can do as well, 

Dr. Cowan felt that while a 16-week world language course was basic the 
Foreign Service officer had a chance to continue his training overseas, He 
agreed if an officer is not in a position to use what he has learned immediately 
thereafter he would later need a refresher course to bring him back to the level 
he reached upon completion of the 16-week course. 


8. George Washington University 

Dr. John Latimer, dean, language department, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., advised the staff George Washington, at the present time, 
teaches six foreign languages as pert of the regular college curriculum but hag 
in the past taught certain intensified courses. George Washington is anxious 
to undertske the language training of Government personnel if called upon to 
do so. While the school is not geared at the present time for such training, a 
program could be set up without too much trouble. 

Mr. O. S. Coleough, acting president and Dean Warner Angel of the university, 
along with Dr. Latimer, felt George Washington University could if given time 
set up a program comparable to that offered by other universities. It was 
their opinion that 15 students per class could easily and efficiently be handled 
by their instructors. 


4. American University 


Dr. Hugo Mueller, director, foreign language program, American University, 
Washington, D.C., advised the staff he was formerly associated with the German 
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department at Georgetown University for a number of years and now heads the 
newly formed language department at American University. 

Dr. Mueller indicated he was thoroughly familiar with the FSI method of 
Janguage training and feels FSI is doing a good job in the field as far as they 
go. Dr. Mueller felt FSI merely offered introductory language courses and did 
not offer advanced classes. He did not believe the courses were long enough to 
attain proficiency in the language. Dr. Mueller did not believe it was possible 
for the average person to gain sufficient control of the structure of a world 
Janguage with an adequate vocabulary to handle professional discussions after 
a 12- or 16-week course. Regardless of how intensive the training might be the 
student would have only a “smattering” of the language after 12 or 16 weeks. 

Dr. Mueller felt FSI was not geared to train a student in an advance language 
course. When asked if he felt a student upon completion of 12 or 16 weeks of 
training in a world language at FSI would be able to monitor radio broadcasts, 
read newspapers, or foreign technical journals intelligently, he answered, “abso- 
utely not.” He also felt it would be a waste of time and money to send a 
Foreign Service officer to a post where he could not use what knowledge he had 
gained from a 16-week course. He said the course was too short as it was and 
to assign an officer to a place where he would not use the language meant the 
officer would have to be trained over at a later date. 

Dr. Mueller stated American University is prepared to train any number of 
Government employees in any foreign language on short notice and can do the 
job more economically than FSI. The language desired is no problem since 
American has no trouble obtaining native speakers. The system utilized at 
American is similar to that taught by Georgetown and FSI. Dr. Mueller felt in 
order for a student to gain a command of the language he is studying it is most 
important the student learn the cultural background of the people of that country. 
While FSI offers certain area studies he felt this can be done better by the 
universities offering courses in foreign affairs. 

Dr. Mueller stated FSI has a number of tutors on its staff who are paid by 
the Government for teaching yet have no students. The tutors are assigned 
research duties awaiting assignment of students. He said he knows this as he 
has seen it. The tutors work on the preparation of materials needlessly as the 
material is already available and in use. 

Dr. Mueller stated American University has never been contacted by repre- 
sentatives of FSI or State relative to costs of training State personnel. It is 
his opinion the universities are the only place to teach foreign languages and 
they should be used by the Government. 

5. Georgetown University 

Dr. Leon Dostert, director, institute of languages and linguistics, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., advised the staff it is his intense feeling that the 
problem of providing language training for Government employees should be 
handled by universities set up to do so. Georgetown, at the present time, is 
training a large number of Air Force personnel as well as employees of other 
Government agencies in foreign languages. 

Dr. Dostert stated, speaking for the academic community as a whole and not 
for Georgetown University, the Government erred in starting the Government 
language schools as the place for language training is in the universities. He 
contended language training at Georgetown was of the highest caliber. He 
pointed out that many of the linguists at FSI only recently were teaching in 
universities so there can be little difference in methods of language training. 

Dr. Dostert felt Georgetown could train Government personnel more eco- 
nomically than could FSI. He stated Georgetown is flexible in its training and 
would accept students at any time during the year providing some notice of 
intent is given by the agency. In the past Georgetown has been called upon to 
train Government personnel on short notice and responded to the call. 

Georgetown, according to Dr. Dostert, offers language training similar to that 
of FSI except perhaps greater emphasis is placed on grammar and comprehen- 
sion at Georgetown. Dr. Dostert was of the opinion a 12- to 16-week course in 
a world language at best merely gives the student a means of communication 
in the social circle in which he will operate. In his opinion a 12- to 16-week 
course in world languages and a 9-month course in hard languages such as 
Chinese. Arabic, and Japanese is merely introductory. 

Dr. Dostert said one of the faults of the system today is that a man is given 
a 12- to 16-week course in a foreign language and thereafter sent overseas. When 
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confronted with certain language problems he becomes frustrated for the courge 
did not fully prepare him for all problems but merely a few set situations, 

With respect to useful proficiency of a foreign language, Dr. Dostert wag of 
the opinion it would take considerably more time than 12 or 16 weeks for a 
student to become proficient. According to Dr. Dostert there is nothing wrong 
with FSI language training except that FSI does not go far enough. He stated 
it is important for a student to see before him what he is speaking and the Fs] 
system does not provide for the utilizing of a student’s sense of comprehension, 

Dr. Dostert stated Georgetown uses the native speaker, supervised by linguists, 
as does FSI. However, Georgetown does not feel it is necessary for the linguist 
to continually check on the tutor in class as the tutor is the most important link 
to the student and too much supervision is not good. 

He further stated for a Foreign Service officer to take a 12- or 16-week lan. 
guage course and then be assigned to a field post where he could not use the 
language would result in his natural atrophy of the knowledge gained. It would 
mean the officer would need a refresher course prior to serving in a post where 
the language would be used. 

Dr. Dostert was of the opinion that the language training by the universities 
would permit the building up of a better trained corps of instructors, better aca- 
demic training at lower levels, and would leave a permanent foundation for the 
future. He cautioned against “pulling the rug out from under FSI” and not 
providing language training at the university level as this would be a tragedy, 

He stated Georgetown is willing and anxious to offer foreign language train- 
ing to Government employees if called upon to do so. The courses at George- 
town provide for 4 hours of intensive language training with 2 hours of labora- 
tory work each day. Dr. Dostert was of the opinion 4 hours of contact work was 
better than 6 as the point of diminishing returns is usually reached after 4 hours. 


6. Institute of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University 


Dr. Henry C. Fenn, director of the institute; Mr. Gerald C. Kok, associate 
director; and Mr. Robert N. Tharp, chairman of audio visual laboratory and 
program, were interviewed by the staff. Each expressed his opinion that FSI 
was performing in an outstanding manner in the training of Foreign Service 
officers, and that the institute had assembled one of the finest staffs in the 
country for language training. Dr. Fenn, a former associate of Dean Sollen- 
berger in China for many years, stated that FSI was doing a better job than the 
institute which he heads. Dr. Fenn stated that he thought it would be a grave 
mistake for the Congress to close FSI or curtail its operations in view of the 
numerous demands now existing for foreign language training in this country. 

At the present time, Yale has several hundred Air Force enlisted personnel 
enrolled in intensive language programs in Chinese, Japanese, and Korean and 
is interested in training other Government personnel to the extent facilities 
can be made available. Each section is comprised of eight students with class- 
room instruction of 6 hours a dsy, 5 days 2 week, for 8 months. For the first see- 
tion the Air Force is charged $11.200 for the 8-month course, and all additional 
sections are charged at the rate of $9.800 per section. 

At the end of each quarterly period, new classes are started. For the period 
beginning October 26, 1959, 48 additional students were enrolled for intensive 
training in Chinese, 10 for Japanese, and 16 for Korean. At the time of the 
visit by the staff, 100 Air Force classes were being conducted in Chinese. 

The institute of Far Eastern languages uses the same method of language 
training employed at FSI. Yale uses tutors who are native to the language 
being tanght and a linguist trained in languages. Oral drill sessions and a 
well-equipped language laboratory are used throughout the course of instruction. 


~~ 


Y. University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. Roy F. Nichols, dean, graduate school of arts and sciences: Dr. Otto 
Springer, dean, undergraduate school of arts and sciences: and Dr. Lloyd W. 
Daly, department of romance languages, were interviewed by the staff. 

Each stated that the University of Pennsylvania had the facilities and was 
definitely interested in providing intensive language training to officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Dr. Springer stated the university had 
provided intensive language training during World War IT, and that he was 
generally familiar with methods now heing used in intensive language training. 
He expressed the opinion that intensive courses of 12 to 16 weeks in French, 
German, and Spanish were introductory in nature, and that a period of 20 to 24 
weeks should be proivded to assure proficiency in these languages. Dr. Springer 
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stated that the university employed native speakers with adequate academic 
packgrounds as tutors and had a sufficient number of linguists to provide for 
supervision of the tutors and classes. 

The number of students to be included in each class section was discussed, 
and Dr. Springer pointed out that eight students would be a desirable number 
in each section, and that a section containing only three or four students would 
be too expensive for the benefits obtained. The university now has a new and 
modern language laboratory which should be able to meet any expanded training. 


8. Columbia University 


Prof. Justin O’Brien, chairman, committee on instruction, faculty of philosophy 
(including graduate language training), and Prof. Jean Pleasants, linguist and 
head of language laboratory, were contacted by the staff. Professor O’Brien 
said that Columbia University offers training in 58 languages as a part of its 
regular program, but is not of the intensive type. However, the university has 
the facilities, linguists, and a splendid language laboratory to conduct intensive 
language training programs for officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, if so desired. 

Prof. Jean Pleasants stated that the university was preparing to establish, 
this coming summer, an institute of foreign languages. The institute is to be 
established under the National Defense Education Act of 1958, and its primary 
purpose is to provide secondary school teachers with modern methods of teaching 
foreign languages such as French, German, Spanish, and Russian. Professor 
Pleasants stated that the university probably would be interested in providing 
intensive language training if the Federal Government had a continuing need for 
such training. 


9. Berlitz School of Languages 


Mr. Jean L. Rehbock, director of the Berlitz School, Washington, D.C., was 
contacted by the staff. He stated Berlitz is desirous of furnishing foreign lan- 
guage training to Government personnel regardless of the language. He is con- 
vinced Berlitz could train Government personnel more economically than FSI. 

Mr. Rehbock contended the Berlitz system has been operating for 81 years 
and the so-called FSI intensive method of language training was copied from 
the Berlitz method. Berlitz uses native speakers who are supervised by staff 
supervisors that prepare the language material and from time to time check on 
the student’s progress. Rehbock stated the only difference in methods of train- 
ing is FSI’s more extensive use of a linguist in the classroom, The Berlitz 
training methods also differ from FSI in that Berlitz feels 2 hours per day, 
3 days per week, with assigned additional work is superior to the 6 hours per 
day, 5days per week method used by FSI. 

Mr. Rehbock expressed a familiarity with FSI and its programs and was of 
the opinion the FSI language programs for both world and hard languages are 
merely introductory. It is his opinion an average student after a 12- or 16-week 
world language course could not carry on a conversation in a foreign language 
nor listen to or interpret foreign news broadcasts. According to Mr. Rehbock 
the assigning of personnel to posts where the language learned in the 16-week 
course is not put to use is a waste of time and money. 

He further stated Berlitz at the present time is engaged in training numerous 
Government agency personnel in many different languages and feel they are 
flexible enough to satisfy the needs of any agency. 

Mr. Rehbock stated many employees of the State Department have come to 
Berlitz to learn a foreign language rather than attend FSI. He refused, how- 
ever, to furnish the names of these individuals. 


10. Sanz School of Languages 


Mr. Robert Sanz, president of Sanz School of Languages, Washington, D.C., 
advised the staff that the teaching of foreign languages at FSI is a racket and 
the Government is throwing money down the drain, paying large salaries to the 
FSI linguistic and administrative staff. Mr. Sanz stated Government personnel 
attending FSI are not getting the training necessary to enable them to carry out 
their duties overseas. 

Mr. Sanz contends it is not possible for an individual trained in the FSI 
method in a world langugae to carry on an intelligent conversation in the lan- 
guage after a 12- or 16-week world language course or a 9- or 10-month hard 
language course. Mr. Sanz, who professed complete knowledge of FSI training 
which he indicated he obtained from many conversations with FSI tutors, said 
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FSI merely teaches a student enough of a foreign language to cover certain get 
situations the student might be confronted with when sent overseas. If the 
situation were altered the student would become frustrated and unable to eope 
with the situation. Mr. Sanz gave as an example the Foreign Service officer 
who visited a Spanish restaurant. Remembering his Spanish training at Pg] 
he is able to order from the menu but when the waiter questions him relative tp 
the preparation of the food, ete., he is unable to cope with the situation. Age. 
cording to Mr. Sanz the few well-chosen phrases he has memorized are not 
enough to handle his problem. 

Mr. Sanz, commenting on waste of Government money at FSI, advised the 
tutors spend considerable time preparing materials rather than teaching. He 
felt this waste would be avoided if the Government used the commercial schools 
or the universities. Mr. Sanz stated FSI has tutors on its staff without sty. 
dents and to keep them busy give them work preparing materials that have 
been rewritten so many times they have become ‘“‘dog eared.” 

Mr. Sanz feels the universities are now realizing the great need for competent 
language training and are revising their methods to handle the number of people 
interested in receiving language training. 

Mr. Sanz is training Air Force personnel as well as employees of other Goy. 
ernment agencies at the present time and expressed a willingness to train other 
Government personnel. 


B. COMMENTS OF EDUCATORS 


Dr. Charles Ferguson, director of the center for applied linguistics, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., associated with FSI from 1947 
to 1955 and Harvard University thereafter, was of the opinion the training 
of Americans in foreign languages is a great problem in this country today. 
He was of the opinion a more realistic approach to language training is neces. 
sary and something should be done about the many different Government 
language schools being operated by many agencies all apparently for the same 
purpose. 

Dr. Ferguson stated there is a shortage of trained linguistic personnel as 
well as language materials in this country. The Modern Language Association 
set up the center for applied linguistics with a grant of $200,000 from the Ford 
Foundation. The center will serve as a clearinghouse for universities, Govern- 
ment agencies, and other institutions or individuals concerned with the appli- 
cation of linguistic science to practical language problems. The center by 
assessing the demand and available supply of personnel and materials and by 
assembling and distributing materials and information hopes to aid in solving 
this language problem. 

Dr. Ferguson was of the opinion the universities such as Cornell, Georgetown, 
Pennsylvania, Yale, etc., using the intensive method of language training based 
on the spoken word offered training similar to that of FSI. If a difference 
existed it could be that FSI affords greater supervision. As an example, he 
stated the universities will have certain language departments that are out- 
standing and others not of the highest caliber. He advised, however, the same 
could and probably does apply to FSI. In his opinion if the linguistic staff 
is of high caliber the training is bound to be good. It was Dr. Ferguson's 
opinion FSI has gathered together a fine staff of linguists and the language 
materials used are usually of very good caliber. 

As former director of the FSI branch school at Beirut, Lebanon, he felt the 
training offered in Arabic in this branch school was outstanding and probably 
superior to that given anywhere. 

It was Dr. Ferguson’s opinion universities should be used wherever possible 
by the Government and felt the Air Force used the right approach in this matter. 

Dr. Ferguson felt that a student completing a 12- to 16-week world language 
course received only an introductory course. He did not think a student would 
be able to carry on an intelligent conversation overseas with a native in the 
country of assignment after this period of training. In his opinion, if a man 
were not assigned immediately to the country whose language he had studied for 
16 weeks and given an opportunity to use the language he would be in need of 8 
refresher course. 

Dr. Henry Lee Smith, head of the Department of Anthropology and Linguist- 
ics, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y., and former head of the language pro- 
gram at FSI, advised the staff that during the period 1947 to 1955 while at 
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FSI he placed great emphasis on training in the hard or exotic languages. He 
feels FSI has done and is doing an excellent job in the language training field. 
While certain universities such as Yale, Cornell, Syracuse, and Georgetown 
nave certain language departments that do very good jobs, the training offered 
at FSI cannot be duplicated. It is Dr. Smith’s opinion the use of commercial 
janguage schools by the Government is a waste of time and money. 

Dr. Smith stated when he was at FSI the State Department used universities 
wherever possible and it is his feeling universities using the intensive method 
of language training certainly have a place in the training of Government 
employees in foreign languages. The training of students in the southeast Asian 
janguages at Cornell, Arabic at Georgetown, Chinese, Japanese, and Tagalog 
at Yale is excellent. It was also Dr. Smith’s opinion language training at 
American University now under Dr. Hugo Mueller’s guidance will be very good 
as he has a high regard for Dr. Mueller. 

Dr. Smith indicated language materials available throughout the country are 
in need of revision. In certain Asian and African languages it will be necessary 
to start from scratch as very little is known about some of these languages; 
yet, millions of people speak the language and the U.S. Government has foreign 
missions in these countries. In his opinion, FSI through its linguistic staff 
is doing a good job in bringing languages materials up to date. 

With respect to the 12- or 16-week world language course offered at FSI, Dr. 
Smith agreed it was basic and designed merely to bring State Department per- 
sonnel up to a useful proficiency to aid them in certain situations they meet 
overseas. Dr. Smith feels if a Foreign Service officer completes his 16-week 
course and is placed in a position where he will use the language coupled with 
his post training, he will become proficient in a short time. In the opinion of 
Dr. Smith, if a Foreign Service officer who studied French or Spanish for 16 
weeks were sent to a post for 2 years where he would not use the language, 
such as a desk job in State, he would require a refresher course to bring him 
up to the level he attained after completion of training. 

Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, Director of Foreign Language Program, Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, advised the 
staff under the National Defense Act of 1958 it is the job of his organization 
to familiarize teachers, both elementary and high school, with the changes in 
foreign language teaching. He pointed out that there has been a departure from 
the old traditional method of teaching foreign languages and the emphasis now 
is on teaching the spoken word. He indicated universities throughout the 
country are realizing the need for changing their methods of foreign language 
teaching and are effecting changes. 

When asked the difference in training offered at FSI and at universities 
utilizing the intensive method of language teaching, Dr. Mildenberger stated 
there was no substantial difference. All things being equal he would prefer that 
the training be done at universities. 

With respect to materials being used in the language courses at FSI, Dr. 
Mildenberger indicated FSI materials are superior to any available elsewhere 
with a few exceptions. As a matter of fact, his department has attempted to 
obtain certain of these materials for use in his program and has been told they 
were not available. He said if he could obtain some of the materials it would 
be a great saving to the Government. As matters stand now he is in the posi- 
tion of having language institutes set up by his department prepare these mate- 
rials at great cost. 

This was called to the attention of FSI representatives who indicated they 
were precluded by law (title 44, U.S. Code, sections 366-380, 391 and 396) 
from making language materials available to any agency or universities. They 
indicated they have asked for a ruling from the General Counsel of State 
concerning this matter. 

Mr. George Winchester Stone, Jr., executive secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America, New York City, pointed out that until the past few years 
the universities and colleges (with some exceptions) had not provided oppor- 
tunities for students to acquire fluency in a tongue not their own. Even less 
emphasis had been placed on foreign language training in the secondary schools. 
Materials were not generally available for use by teachers of modern foreign 
languages and laboratory equipment was generally inadequate. Mr. Stone felt 
that the passage by the Congress of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 was one of the most constructive steps yet taken to strengthen education at 
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all levels, from elementary grades through graduate school, in modern foreign 
languages. 

Most of the larger colleges and universities today, Mr. Stone stated, haye 
acquired modern language laboratory equipment and have generally directeq 
their efforts toward securing improved teaching materials and achieving greater 
fluency by students of foreign languages. However, Mr. Stone felt that until 
the secondary schools had achieved their objectives of providing adequate 
modern foreign language instruction, a period of 15 years might elapse before 
the need would end for “crash” and intensive language training programs for 
both Government and commercial personnel. 

Mr. Stone stated that the universities and colleges of this country could 
perform an adequate job of training Government officers and employees jn 
foreign languages. However, he felt that some grants-in-aid from the Federa] 
Government would be necessary for acquisition of additional laboratory equip. 
ment. He also was of the opinion that some Federal agency should be respop- 
sible for coordinating the instruction given by the various schools and for de. 
veloping standards. 


C. COMMENTS OF FSI LINGUISTIC STAFF 


To determine whether there is a difference between FSI language training 
and that offered by existing educational institutions, interviews were conducted 
with a number of FSI linguists who have also taught in universities. 

Dr. Samuel Brown, German Department, FSI, taught at Cornell University 
prior to coming to FSI in 1958. Dr. Brown stated Cornell, in addition to its 
regular academic language courses, also offers languages under the intensive 
program similar to FSI, one major difference being the foreign language courses 
at Cornell were for a longer period of time. He indicated there was no differ- 
ence between the method of language teaching at Cornell and FSI. 

Mr. Rufus Hendon, Far Eastern Language Department, FSI, taught at Yale 
University prior to coming to FSI this past year. Mr. Hendon could see little 
or no difference between the type of programs given students at Yale and FSL 
In his opinion if there was a difference it would be in caliber of tutors as Yale 
probably experiences greater difficulty in obtaining tutors in certain languages 
such as Indonesian or Thai. Mr. Hendon said the teaching materials in the 
Yale University School of Far Eastern Affairs were up to date and were being 
used by FSI at the present time. 

Mr. Serge Obelensky, FSI, taught at Georgetown University for 3 years prior 
to coming to FSI approximately 2 years ago. Mr. Obelensky indicated George- 
town utilized the intensive method of foreign language training similar to that 
used by FSI. The only difference in training would be Georgetown makes 
zreater use of machine tapes than does FSI and did not have as many class con- 
tact hours per week. Mr. Obelensky felt too much emphasis on machine tape 
materials was not good. 

Dr. James A. Frith, former director of the FSI branch school at Nice and 
presently Assistant Dean, School of Languages, FSI, indicated to the staff he 
was familiar with the foreign language program at Georgetown University as 
well as some of the other universities utilizing the intensive approach to lan- 
guage training as he was connected with the Air Force at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force base prior to joining FSI. In this position Dr. Frith contracted with uni- 
versities for language training for the Air Force. Dr. Frith advised the differ- 
ence between language training at Georgetown, other universities and FSI was 
the caliber of the staff, number of class contact hours and length of course. 
Dr. Frith advised the universities have certain departments that do excellent 
work but their overall staff is not comparable to FSI. As an example, George- 
town has an excellent Arabic department; Cornell is outstanding in teaching the 
southeast Asian languages and Yale in the Far Eastern languages. The other 
departments at these schools are not, in his opinion, as good as FSI. 

With respect to number of class contact hours, Dr. Frith advised Georgetown 
University offered 4 hours per day whereas FSI offered 6 hours. He also felt 
there was closer supervision of strJents and tvtors pt FST than »t the uni- 
versities as many instructors did not desire to be tied down to a program of 
teaching languages to Government employees. 

Dr. Nicholas Bodman, head of the Far Eastern Language Department, FSI, 
and former head of the Taichung, Formosa, branch school was formerly con- 
nected with Yale University. Dr. Bodman is of the opinion Yale has an excellent 
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school in Far Eastern languages utilizing the same method at FSI but is not 
as good as FSI. One of the main reasons for the difference is that a student 
at FSI upon completion of the introductory phase of a hard language course is 
sent overseas where he has an opportunity to continue his studies and at the 
same time meet people who speak the language he is studying. The universities 
do not have such a program. 


D. CONCLUSIONS OF EDUCATORS CONCERNING FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING AT FSI 


It will be observed that the comments of many educators, with some few 
exceptions, are uniform in their belief that the 16-week world language courses 
at FSI are merely introductory in nature. These courses do not provide the 
student with a sufficient knowledge of a language with which to carry on dis- 
cussions with representatives of foreign countries where they may be stationed. 
The educators also agree that to assign a man to a post where he would not use 
the language studied would result in his natural atrophy of the knowledge 
gained. Most educators were of the opinion that intensive language training 
could be better accomplished by the use of universities. 


XII. ASSIGNMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL AFTER LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Contact was had by the staff with Mr. Lane Dwinell, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Administration, and Mr. Aaron Brown, personnel officer of the Depart- 
ment, to secure personnel files of Foreign Service officers for review. Both in- 
dicated State Department regulations precluded the turning over of personnel 
files but agreed to furnish the desired information. The Personnel Office of State 
was furnished the names of 180 Foreign Service officers picked at random from 
FSI files. This figure represents approximately 20 percent of the total Foreign 
Service officer complement. 

Of this number, 44 attended hard language branches and all but 4 of these 
officers were assigned to posts where the language would be used. Of these 
four, two were subsequently assigned to posts where the language was used, 
one resigned, and the other was assigned to the Department of State. 

Relative to officers who attended world language branch schools, 71 files were 
checked. Thirty officers were assigned after study to posts where the language 
used was not the language studied. In four of these cases the Office of Personnel 
indicated the language studied, such as French, was the secondary language at 
the post. 

Relative to attendance at FSI, Washington, by Foreign Service officers, the 
years 1957 and 1958 were selected for all classes of Foreign Service officers. A 
total of 65 files were checked. Forty-six of this number were assigned to posts 
where the language in use was not the language studied. In 4 of the remaining 
19 cases the officer, after being assigned to a post where he would use the lan- 
guage, was transferred back to the Department of State. 

As a further check on assignment of personnel, the staff had the Office of 
Personnel prepare the following schedule reflecting the assignment of junior 
officers (FSO-8’s) following their world language training at FSI: 


Assigned to | Assigned to 


posts where — where | Assigned to 
Fiscal year language language Department Total 
studied is studied of State 
very useful would be 
of little use 
Steep - ee | 
ie ' a 1 = oe 1 
1954 Roa “4 S ahaa eatin niall 43 | 5 2 50 
area ; Late 23 ” 4 43 
1958. __ es jh dein ged 106. | 2 44 32 182 
in ; ‘ 289 | 35 101 | 225 
5-year total VG + eilblaten diced 262 104 135 HT 





' Includes 8 officers assigned initially for brief period to Department. 
? Includes 2 officers assigned initially for brief period to Department. 
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Mr. Brown stated it was Department’s policy to transfer a Foreign Service 
officer immediately upon completion of a hard language course to an assign. 
ment where he will use the language. In the cases reviewed by this staff, 49 
of 44 officers who attended hard language branches were assigned to pogtg 
where the language was used. 

With regard to students of the world languages, however, it appears that 9 
substantial percentage of the officers who complete training are assigned to posts 
where the language studied would be of little or no use. Of a random selection 
of 65 officers who attended FSI in 1957-58, 46 officers were assigned to posts 
which did not use the language studied. Of the 501 junior officers trained at 
FSI in 1955-59, 239 were assigned to posts where the language studied would 
be of little or no use. 

Mr. Brown advised the State Department makes every effort to assign an 
officer to a post where he will use the language in which he received training. 
The Department believes the study of a world language is worth a great deal to 
the individual as well as the Government even though the officer is not assigned 
to a post where he will immediately use the language. 

In view of the fact the staff was precluded from examining the personnel files 
of Foreign Service officers, it was not possible to determine if the officer was 
granted a “loafing period” between the completion of language training and as. 
signment to a post. Aaron Brown and FSI representatives advised there ig no 
“loafing period.” 


COST OF LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION AT FOREIGN SERVICB INSTITUTE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Surveys and Investigations Staff, March 1960 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


In November 1959 the staff completed a study of FSI’s operations. The re 
sults of this study were contained in the staff’s report dated December 7, 1959. 
In its study the staff determined that the cost of language instruction at FSI 
exceeded that of universities and commercial language schools. In the absence 
of adequate cost records at FSI and in the interest of accuracy, the staff picked 
a current period in fiscal year 1960 to use for comparison with educational 
institutions. 

On February 23, 1960, FSI in testimony before the committee submitted cost 
estimates alleging the cost of language instruction at FSI was less than quota- 
tions received from certain universities and commercial schools. The FSI cost 
estimates were based on fiscal year 1959 and had been developed for the most 
part in the fall of 1959. 

On February 29, 1960, pursuant to committee request, the staff initiated a 
1-week study of FSI’s cost estimates. In view of the limited time available and 
in the absence of adequate records it was not possible to make a comprehensive 
audit of all of the FSI cost estimates submitted to the committee. The staff 
selected a world language (French) and three hard languages (Burmese, Viet- 
namese, and Serbo-Croatian) and made as complete a study of the FSI cost 
estimates in these languages as was possible with the records available. The 
following represents the results of this study. 


Il. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


(a) The staff reaffirmed the fact that no formal accounting system had been 
in effect during fiscal year 1959 at FSI. The fact that such a system was not 
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in use and the absence of reliable basic data make it impossible for FSI or the 
staff to develop detailed and accurate cost figures for fiscal year 1959. 

(>) Costs incurred in Washington, D.C., have been allocated in an excessive 
amount to overseas programs. Assumptions arbitrarily made by FSI reduce the 
cost of training at FSI in Washington and result in a total of $267,698 of Wash- 

expenses being allocated to oversea programs. 

(e) The so-called section-hour basis adopted by FSI in reporting its costs is 
meaningless and cannot be related to the cost quotations furnished by universi- 
ties and commercial language schools. 

(¢@) A large number of dependents have been trained by FSI, both in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at oversea posts, even though legal authority did not exist for 
this training. 


Ilf, ABSENCE OF AN ADEQUATE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


During its 1-week review of cost estimates developed by FSI, the staff reaf- 
firmed its previous finding that an adequate accounting system was not in effect 
during fiscal year 1959. Section 111(c) of the Budget and Accounting Proce- 
dures Act of 1950 places the responsibility for establishing and maintaining the 
aceounting system of each agency with the head of the agency. The accounting 
system is required to be maintained in accordance with prineiples and standards 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of the United States. FSI does not have 
an accounting system which is responsive to its needs and which will support 
its budget requests. Budget administration within FSI has been hampered by 
an extremely complex funding pattern, the lack of knowledge as to actual obli- 
gations and expenditures for personal services in Washington, D.C., and the 
absence of a modern effective accounting system that would meet minimum 
requirements of the accounting principles and standards prescribed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. Since establishment of FSI, an inter- 
nal audit of its internal financial management practices has not been performed. 

The cost estimates for fiscal year 1959 submitted by FSI were developed in the 
absence of a system of cost accounting which is integrated with budgetary and 
financial accounting by having cost accounts controlled by one or more accounts 
in the general ledger. Therefore, because of inadequate and at times conflicting 
information, it is not possible to make a comprehensive audit of FSI’s fiseal year 
1959 estimates. 

The absence of a cost accounting system in fiscal 1959 caused FSI to resort to 
certain allocations of cost, some of them on an arbitrary basis, in arriving at its 
cost estimates. For example, employees, other than tutors, did not report the 
distribution of their time until after the end of the fiscal year. Tutors reported 
time only on the basis of “class” and “preparation.” After the end of the fiseal 
year, FSI apportioned tutor costs for “preparation” to three categories: (1) 
Preparation for class, (2) testing, and (3) research and preparation of materials. 

An example of the methods used by FSI in estimating time spent by FSI per- 
sonnel in fiscal year 1959 is that of the linguistic staff. Five linguists, namely, 
Noss, Clardy, Harter, Pekmezian, and Valdman, left FSI prior to September 
1959. Time distribution sheets were exhibited to the staff reflecting how these 
five linguists accounted for their time. When the staff questioned the distribu- 
tion of the time of these five individuals, PSI representatives stated the time 
distribution sheets for these linguists were prepared by the Language Depart- 
ment of FSI and the individual linguists were not consulted. 

Another example of distribution of time by FSI personnel is that of the 
French linguists. The staff was told on November 4, 1959, by Linguist Dieli 
that he handled all the French testings. All the French linguists were inter- 
viewed during the fall of 1959 and substantiated this statement. Further inter- 
views conducted by the staff this past week of three French tutors corroborated 
this statement. It is noted, however, French Linguists Churchill and Desberg 
who were contacted last fall have allocated a portion of their time during fiscal 
year 1959 to testing. 

Another example of the inadequacy of FSI records is in the number of Serbo- 
Croatian students in attendance during fiscal year 1959. 

FSI testified that during entire fiseal year 1959 there were 11 full-time and 4 
part-time students in Serbo-Croatian. 

The staff determined that there were actually nine students who could be 
considered full time, including a USIA wife, Catarina M. Turner. R. Banonis 
and J. Riley were among the 11 described as full-time students in the FSI testi- 
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mony. A full-time student is one who receives 4 to 6 hours of classroom instrye. 
tion per day between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

The staff determined from interviews with the tutors and from FSI attenq. 
ance records that J. Riley attended only 5 days of classes and then dropped out 
Banonis for the most part attended but 3 hours daily according to FSI. ; 

FSI did not furnish the committee with the names of two wives receivin 
training in Serbo-Croatian; one full time and one part time. Data on these 
wives is as follows: 


Turner, Catarina M., wife, USIA: 


Hours 
a sesienenmneasinantrueenienancde ta 52 
ag ate PRA Ga a a Sa 9 ae 
Nee co acon eaeniac ccna ae 1244, 
Nee ee ee enna saa sensnecenremadetimenmiybinecameme % 
eee oe, cee ns ck canes Ghéips Ibn wameae inns aad 109 
Serr PIT OE ATU it oo ie ke 47914 
Roberts, Gisela K., wife, USIA: 
NE, lc ot Sh ier win tthe amend ARE 17% 
I an a pan tek i eee te a 16 
I a a a ih latin dies Side inn ec hae 12 
en SIRI (NIE RTO ae nen Sachse bibibien cts kodehind> marie aipistatentuall 45\, 


IV. EXCESSIVE ALLOCATIONS 


The excessive allocation of expenses incurred by FSI in Washington, D.C, 
and allocated to oversea programs includes but is not limited to the following 
examples: 

A. Research, revision, and preparation of new terts and materials 

FSI allocated $131,998 or 77.8 percent of total salaries of $169,664 for prepara- 
tion of material (arbitrarily assigned to this category) to its oversea programs 
on the assumption that materials prepared at FSI in Washington were being used 
at the branch schools and in the part-time training programs given at the various 
posts overseas. For example, $1,508 of the sum of $2,340 for preparation of 
materials for Serbo-Croatian was assigned to oversea programs on the assump- 
tion that the greater part of the use of these materials was in connection 
with the oversea programs. However, only one post (Belgrade) offered Serbo- 
Croatian and the classes were of 30 minutes’ duration. Further, the tutors, 
when interviewed by the staff, stated that language materials in Serbo-Croatian 
had been in excellent shape for years and that during fiscal year 1959 they had 
prepared no materials whatsoever for the oversea programs. A check of the 
actual Serbo-Croatian materials disclosed they were prepared for the most part 
prior to 1957. None were prepared during fiscal year 1959. 

The sum of $2,884 out of total costs of $3,343 for development of materials 
for Vietnamese was allocated to the oversea programs. The only tutor, when 
interviewed by the staff, stated that he had not prepared any materials for 
the oversea programs. The staff further determined from shipping records of 
FSI that no FSI-prepared Vietnamese materials whatsoever had been shipped to 
the one post (Saigon) at which part-time training was given in Vietnamese. 

The improper allocation to oversea programs of this $2,884 for the preparation 
of Vietnamese materials has the effect of reducing the FSI, Washington, cost 
for such materials from $3,343 to $459. If the $2,884 is added back to the cost of 
Vietnamese instruction at FSI, Washington, it will increase the section-hour 
cost as computed by FSI from $7.62 to $10.25, and increase the total cost of 
Vietnamese instruction from $8,333 to $11,217: 


Section-hour 





Section Total cost 
| hours cost 
FSI computation ones 1,093 | $8, 333 $7. 62 
Add amount improperly allocated overseas. .-...-.--- ee eae ee | 2, 884 | 2. 68 
ae ee 1 eee sdiltinaiisnaenalandn | 1,093 | 11, 217 10. 25 
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The Sanz School of Languages in Washington, D.C., has given FSI cost quo- 
tations of $9,600 to train six students for 1 year (a section-hour cost of $8). 
Thus the Government could receive 6 man-years of training rather than 2.6 man- 
years received at FSI; receive 1,200 hours of instruction rather than 1,093 at 
FSI; at an annual saving of $1,617, without considering any other questionable 
allocations which may be involved in the FSI computation. 

In French, of a total cost of $35,939 for preparation of materials, $27,952 was 
charged to oversea programs. During fiscal year 1959 there was an average of 
25 French tutors employed at FSI. The French tutors interviewed by the staff 
advised that only four or five tutors were preparing materials for oversea pro- 
grams. Yet FSI charged a part of each tutor’s salary to oversea programs, thus 
reducing the reported cost of French instruction at FSI, Washington. 

In Burmese, U Khin, the only tutor at FSI during fiscal year 1959, spent 907 
hours in instruction and 1,102 hours in “preparation.” Khin received a total 
salary of $6,328.35, figured at the rate of $3.15 per hour. FSI records indicate of 
this figure $3,000 was assigned for material preparation. Following the formula 
of 77.8 percent of allocation of tutor salaries for material preparation overseas, 
FSI allocated $2,619 to the oversea program. The only post teaching Burmese 
is Rangoon. U Khin advised the staff he has not prepared any materials for 
the oversea posts. 

B. Allocation of FSI rent 

In preparing its cost estimates FSI allocated to oversea programs $27,296 of 
the total cost of rent and utilities of $331,807. This allocation of $27,296 over- 
seas results in a reduction of FSI, Washington, cost by that amount. It results 
from several complicated computations made by FSI. The staff had numerous 
discussions with FSI personnel in an effort to determine the reasonableness of 
this allocation without success. Initially, FSI allocated rent of $151,304 to the 
school of languages ; $10,950 to the Office of Director; and $53,752 to the Office 
for Management. These three items were thereafter further allocated and re- 
allocated through several steps which FSI representatives were unable to explain 
to the staff. In the absence of an adequate explanation of all the steps taken 
to arrive at the allocation of rent to oversea programs and without any records 
to substantiate the computations, the staff was unable to determine whether this 
allocation Was reasonable. In one schedule furnished to the staff the rent allo- 
eated to oversea programs of $27,296 compares with rent charged to FSI, Wash- 
ington, language training of $155,522. However, in another schedule it is indi- 
cated that only $126,091 was charged to language training in Washington or a 
rental rate of $1.24 which became a part of the section-hour cost estimates fur- 
nished to the committee. The staff is unable to reconcile the difference between 
the $155,522 and the $126,091. 

In the spreading of rental cost to the various language programs at FSI in 
Washington, the total number of hours of instruction given for all languages 
was divided into the rental cost assigned to Washington, D.C., which resulted 
in a general averaging of rental costs for all languages. The staff questioned 
Miss Martha Richardson, the author of FSI cost figures, as to the reason why 
this basis of allocation of rental cost was used, particularly in view of the fact 
that almost two-thirds of the hours of instruction were devoted to world lan- 
guages. Miss Richardson replied that this was the only possible basis that could 
be used inasmuch as actual space occupied by each language section could not be 
obtained. The administrative officer, Mr. John Thomas, was then questioned 
by the staff as to the availability of data on the actual space occupied by each 
language section during 1959 and he stated that these data were available. 

FSI’s use of an average rental cost per “section-hour” results in a rental 
charge for any given language which is not as accurate as it would be if the 
language were charged for the actual rental of the space used for that language. 
This may result in a substantial distortion of costs as between different lan- 
guages. For example, a language with 6 hours of instruction per day would 
bear three times more rental charge than another language which had only 2 
hours of instruction per day, despite the fact that both languages might actually 
occupy identical classrooms. 


C. Allocation of salary cost 


A total of $129,495 of salaries paid to staff members of FSI in Washington 
during 1959 was allocated to the oversea programs for Washington supervision 
of oversea programs. As an example, the dean of the language school, Mr. 
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Howard Sollenberger, allocated only 44 percent of his time to supervision of lap. 
guage activities in Washington, D.C. He further allocated 25 percent of his 
annual salary, or $3,267, for “consultant activities (external) ,” this amount not 
being taken into consideration in overhead cost to be allocated to the speeific 
language programs. Mr. Sollenberger describes his consulting activities as “gp. 
Swering correspondence, in committee and staff meetings, phone calls, and in 
reviewing and discussing matters generally not related to students assigned to 
the language school, the immediate language school staff, or direct instrue. 
tion or program activities.” It would appear that these activities are in direct 
connection with the operation of the language school at FSI and should be 
allocated directly to its cost of language training. 

FSI allocated the salary expenses of the Office of Director, FSI, as follows: 














| | | } . | | 
i j \ Secre- } | 
Mr. | Mr. | taries 
Hos- | Per- | O’Don-| Per- | Secre- | of Mc- | Per- | Total |} Per- 
| kins | cent | nell | cent | taries | Devitt | cent | cent 
| j and 
| | | Cobb | 
School of Foreign A flairs_._- --| $4,345 25 |$11, 242 70 | $5,996 | $2, 127 25 |$23, 710 42.0 
School of Languages eS ; 6, 083 35 803 | § | 3,522 | 2,978 35 | 13,386 23.7 
Senior officers course 3, 476 2 1, 606 | 10} 2,386] 1,701 A) 9. 169 | 16.2 
Consultant activities._......-- ‘ 3,476 | 20] 2,409] 15) 2,648] 1,701 20 | 10, 234 18.1 
| tbe lta lle AALS Je 17,380 | | 16, 060 14,552 | 8,507 | 56, 499 
| 





The sum of $10,234 for “Consultant activities” was not considered as an over- 
head cost to be allocated in part to specific languages. 

The $13,386 of salary costs assigned to the School of Languages for the Office 
of Director was subsequently allocated as follows: 


Percent Amount 

Language departments: 
North and central European ; : aeciiaiiaaactimeeken : 7.7 $1, 031 
Sonth American-Latin American _- Sach ; ome 14.1 1, 887 
Near East and African.-.......- Z seston... os f ts 7.0 037 
I le emerson b 7.8 1,04 
Total, language departments - . - __- Jouud ibattcncdeed bs 36. 6 4, 899 
De BNE anct rads be co cbioks éinsiuee b sige AS Gh. cae ht badde itit doe oi 2.3 308 
Language laboratory _-...........-. ; as nate 6.8 910 
Post language program _--- ae le eka raha aol 23. 1 3,092 
Hard language training centers_ - - - : sedi] 10.3 | 1,379 
World language training centers__...........-... = 5 aa ‘ soul 7.4) 99! 
I eee = pwasincenaaial 13.5 | 1, 807 
a eee ae re ere ha oe, ci gbihdnadekbbudcnuws | 100. 0 18, 386 





It will be noted that only 36.6 percent, or $4,899, out of the original sum of 
$13,386 was assigned as a direct cost to the language departments. Further, 
54.3 percent, or $7,269, was charged to oversea programs or “Consultant activi- 
ties.” The latter item, $1,807 charged to “Consultant activities,” brings to 
$12,041, or 21 percent, the amount charged to “Consultant activities” out of the 
total salary cost of $56,499 for the Office of the Director. 

Similar allocations for other offices and activities at FSI made in the prepara- 
tion of its cost estimates have substantially reduced the amounts chargeable to 
language training at FSI, Washington. 


D. Reproduction and Language Laboratory cost 


FSI allocated 75 percent of its reproduction cost, or $14,462, to the post lan- 
guage training programs. Also, 70 percent of the salary cost ($9,154) and 188 
percent of the rental cost ($2,792) of the Language Laboratory were allocated to 
oversea programs. An additional sum of $2,348 of miscellaneous laboratory ex- 
penses were dropped out of overhead costs to be allocated to specific language 
courses. 

While the staff did not have sufficient time to make a detailed analysis of 
these allocations, it appears that they represent excessive deductions from costs 
charged to FSI, Washington. 
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Vv. USE OF SECTION-HOUR BASIS 


FSI used the section-hour of instruction as the unit of measurement with 
which to compare its cost of training with the cost at universities and commer- 
cial language schools. This basis results in FSI cost figures which are not com- 

able with the cost quotations furnished by the various universities and com- 
mercial language schools. For example, FSI’s Burmese tutor, U. Khin, for 
almost 514 months of the fiscal year 1959 taught only one part-time student an 
average of 6 hours a week. The universities have given their quotations on 
the basis of 5 hours of instruction per day for a section of six or eight full-time 
students. Obviously, the cost of teaching Burmese at FSI with one part-time 
student for approximately half of the fiscal year cannot be directly compared 
with a university’s offer to teach sections of six or eight full-time students. The 
so-called section-hour basis adopted by FSI is therefore meaningless and cannot 
be related to the cost quotations submitted by the universities and commercial 
language schools. 

The universities and commercial language schools submitted cost estimates 
for language training based on certain specifications submitted to them by FSI. 
These specifications called for the submission of cost figures based on a 25-hour- 
per-week intensive language course. FSI, however, in determining university 
and commercial language school costs on a section-hour basis did not use a 
uniform number of hours in arriving at the cost of training. In the case of 
Georgetown University 25 hours was utilized. In the case of other schools, 
such as Indiana University, FSI used 30 hours. The resulting section-hour 
figures would therefore not be comparable as between schools. It should be 
noted that the schools in replies to FSI and in interviews with the staff for the 
most part expressed a willingness to negotiate with FSI as to the cost of lan- 
guage training. 

VI. TRAINING OF DEPENDENTS 


On February 23, 1960, Mr. Harold Hoskins, Director of FSI, testified before 
the committee that FSI was not training dependents in Washington. Testimony 
was elicited to the effect 694 wives were trained in the post language-training 
programs. The staff in its report of December 1959 disclosed that 37 wives, 
both State and other Government agencies, were trained in the branch schools 
of FSI. 

The staff determined FSI trained a total of 60 dependents at FSI, Washing- 
ton, on a full-time basis during fiscal year 1959. In addition, during this same 
fiscal year 114 dependents received part-time language training at FSI. 

During fiscal year 1960 FSI trained or is training a total of 70 dependents 
at FSI, Washington, on a full-time basis and 48 dependents on a part-time basis. 
In some cases the above figures represent carryovers from fiscal year 1959. 
FSI advised as of March 4, 1960, there were 52 dependents in training at FSI. 

In some of the FSI enrollment data dependents were included and in other 
data dependents were excluded. Because of this the staff was unable to follow 
the reasoning established by FSI in listing its actual student attendance. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing discussion of the cost estimates presented to the commit- 
tee by FSI the following conclusions and observations may be stated: 

(a) While attention has been called to certain weaknesses and deficiencies 
in the FSI cost estimates, the nature of these estimates and the lack of reliable 
basic cost data prevent the staff from arriving at definitive total costs for each 
of the languages on a basis permitting comparison of FSI and university costs. 

(b) Costs of language training at FSI are of two types: (1) Direct costs, 
those which can be attributed directly to certain language programs: and (2 
indirect costs, those which must be prorated and allocated on some reasonable 
basis to the various training courses and programs. The staff in its earlier 
study at FSI made certain direct cost calculations for a period in fiscal year 
1960 which may be of value in comparing FSI and university costs. 

(c) Many of the steps in the FSI calculations of its cost estimates, both as 
to direct and indirect costs, are based upon estimates and assumptions, and are 
not susceptible of proof or verification by accounting analysis or auditing 
procedures. 

(d) Based upon its study, the staff believes that some of the estimates and 
assumptions used by FSI in calculating its costs are unsound. It appears that 
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the procedures used by FSI have resulted in charging a disproportionate part 
of the expenses incurred at FSI, Washington, to oversea programs and to 
activities other than language instruction in Washington. This has had the 
effect of understating all the “section hour” costs furnished to the committee 

(e) The basic shortcoming of the FSI cost estimates is that they were pre. 
pared for a period during which acceptable accounting and cost accounting sys. 
tems were not in use at the Institute. It will not be possible to make an ae. 
curate determination of FSI costs until it maintains a system of accounting jn 
which financial management, budget and cost data are all integrated in the 
accounts. 

Mr. Lane Dwinell, Assistant Secretary for Administration, testified before the 
committee on February 23, 1960, to the effect he caused an independent study 
to be made of FSI cost figures. Mr. Dwinell testified FSI cost figures were 
reviewed independently by the State Department internal audit staff. He 
testified he felt the cost figures developed by FSI were an accurate represen. 
tation of the actual cost of language training at FSI. 

The staff was told by FSI representatives that the departmental study took 
1 week and did not include a comprehensive examination of FSI. Instead, 
it entailed consultation with FSI budget personnel and a review of the cost 
figures FSI had compiled. 

Mr. John J. Dugan, Chief, Financial Internal Audit staff at State, advised 
the staff he made the survey of the FSI cost figures submitted to the com- 
mittee. The survey consisted of discussions with FSI representatives of the 
various allocations made by the Budget Office of FSI. Dugan advised the cost 
figures submitted by FSI are estimates as no cost system was in effect at FST 
during fiscal year 1959. Dugan did not make a comprehensive examination 
of language training programs at FSI. He did not interview any of the tutors 
or linguists relative to their apportionment of time nor examine any of the 
basic language department records. Dugan advised that based on these dis- 
cussions with FSI representatives and from data made available to him he felt 
that the approach taken by FSI in the allocations of cost was reasonable. 

The staff disagrees with Mr. Dugan’s contention and does not believe it is 
possible to agree with the approach taken by FSI merely on the basis of dis- 
cussions or limited data. 
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WeEDNEsDAY, Fresruary 24, 1960. 


ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF 
BUILDINGS ABROAD 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM P. HUGHES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS 

AUSTIN M. NISONGER, AREA OFFICER, OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILD- 
INGS 

LANE DWINELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 

FRANK G. MEYER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 
ccm i . = ae : 
| : ; 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


i —_——_—-— = - a 





Program by activities: 
i. Acquisition and construction: ‘ | | 
(a) Acquisition ee ee ts 2 meee ears $2,177,951 | $1, 780, 000 | $1, 265, 000 
(b) Planning and development.__..............-.- 463,993 | 235, 000 | 235, 000 
I i atoll 6, 823, 294 | 10, 215, 000 6, 210, 000 
2. Building occupancy expenses: | 
(a) Operation, maintenance, and repair --___..-- poie 5, 139, 913 | 5, 750, 000 | 5, 950, 000 
fay Seen DO Fe ee 420, 400 | 1, 000, 000 | 750, 000 
3. Furniture and equipment: 
(a) Initial furnishings_.........-- 2 aisigeespeide al 849, 746 1, 300, 000 1, 000, 000 
(b) Furniture and household equipment repair and | 
ee eS ee ee at 1, 034, 382 1, 170, 000 1, 170, 000 
4. Administrative expenses. --.................. 1, 180, 672 1, 300, 000 1, 420, 000 
Fa a 18, 090, 351 22, 750, 000 18, 000, 000 
Financing | 
Unobligated balance brought forward._............_._-. i —216, 905 | — 644, 605 | —650, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from | 
Other accounts = : ee aie Sab aiatdha —193, 561 | — 50, 000 — 50, 000 
Non-Federal sources (dollar conversion of foreign cur- 
rencies) 3 c rs os —324, 490 —5, 333, 395 | — 578, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward___._- ate a cell 644, 605 650, 000 | 650, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _........_- 18, 000, 000 17, 372, 000 17, 372, 000 
Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions....................--... 235 260 | 262 
Average number of all employees a patainieeeh 215 | 234 | 242 
Number of employees at end of year ha uh deemahéd 215 | 248 | 258 


Average GS grade and salary -_. 9.0 $7,559 | 9.4 
Average grade and salary, grades established by Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158) Foreign 
Service staff officers and employees -| 4.4 
Average salary of ungraded positions (local employees) 


$7,783 | 9.7 $8, 086 


4.4 $9,466) 4.1 
$2, 461 


, 643 
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01 Personal services 


Permanent positions = 6 ; | $1, 242, 964 $1, 370, 000 | $1, 469, 000 

Other personal services , i 92, 865 100, 000 | 101, 000 

Total personal services fy 1, 335, 829 1, 470, 000 | 1, 570, 000 

02 Travel 148. 975 185, 000 200, 000 
03 Transportation of things 286, 872 | 320, 000 | 325, 000 


05 Rents and utility services 


463, 883 1,000, 000 | 750, 000 

07 Other contractual services 1, 879, 204 1, 800, 000 | 1, 890, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 3, 196, 800 3, 500, 000 | 3, 600, 000 

08 Supplies and materials... 958, 930 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
09 Equipment 2, 032, 835 2, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
10 Lands and structures 7, 717, 935 11, 400, 000 6, 675, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 53, 302 60, 000 65, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 15, 696 15, 000 | 15, 000 


Total obligations 18, 090, 351 22, 750, 000 18, 000, 000 
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Mr. Roongr. The committee will please come to order. 

The first item for our consideration today is that entitled “Acquisj- 
tion, operation and maintenance of buildings abroad” which appears 
at page 8 of the committee print and is to be found beginning at page 
8 of volume II of the justifications. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $17,372,000, the same amount as 

appropriated for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 
o you have a general statement, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please proceed ? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Huecues. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Foreign Service buildings program was initiated in 1926 with the en- 
actment of Public Law 186, 69th Congress. This act authorized the 
Secretary of State to acquire buildings and grounds in foreign coun- 
tries for the use of the consular and diplomatic establishments of 
the United States and other agencies of the Government. 

From the beginning of the program, appropriations have totaled 
$220,902,000—$189,505,000 in local currencies and $31,397,000 in U.S, 
dollars. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


Congress has authorized a total of $231,625,000 under the enabling 
legislation initiated in 1926 and amended from time to time. Pres- 
ently there remain authorizations for appropriations of only $10,- 
495,000 for the purchase of U.S. Treasury holdings of foreign cur- 
rencies and $228,000 in unrestricted dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. This isas of what date ? 

Mr. Huaeues. This is as of the submission of this budget, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. The date? 

Mr. Hucues. July 1, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation as of the moment ? 

Mr. Hueues. It is the same, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hueues. The most recent authorization was approved in 1952 
when $90 million in local currencies was authorized. Legislation is 
presently pending to provide additional authorization. 

The appropriation request for 1961 for “Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad” is the same as the amount allowed 
by this committee for 1960, $17,372,000. 

There is an additional request for $4,850,000 under the special for- 
eign currency program for the purchase of foreign currencies which 
accrue under title I of Public Law 480, as amended. The entire 
amount of this request applies to the pending increase in appropria- 
tion authorization. Of the $4,850,000, the amount of $3,200,000 1s 
limited specifically to the purchase of local currencies held in excess 
supply by the U.S. Treasury. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


As this committee is aware, it has not been possible for the Depart- 
ment to fund the construction of all of the projects presented in an- 
nual program budgets, principally because of (a) final construction 
bids in excess of estimates, (>) appropriation reductions from the an- 
nual request, and (¢) accommodation of higher priority projects 
which have emerged subsequent to the preparation of the budgets. 
The need to proceed on these projects now held in abeyance becomes 
increasingly urgent in view of the constant upward trend in construc- 
tion and property costs in virtually every area of the world, and the 
desirability of reducing the cost to U.S. dollar appropriations of 
rentals and other buildings and housing expense abroad. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 CURRENCY AVAILABILITIES 


A careful review of Public Law 480 currency availabilities in com- 
parison with unpaid obligations of the buildings program and the 
status of plans for a number of urgently needed projects indicates 
that it would be feasible to proceed with a sound, controlled accelera- 
tion of the buildings program financed with Public Law 480 local cur- 
rency holdings, in order to enable the U.S. establishment abroad to 
benefit by earlier accomplishment of a portion of the long-term pro- 
gram plans. 

As this committee is aware, all construction projects require some 
currencies other than the local currency to finance qualities or kinds 
of equipment or materials not available in the local market for local 
currency. Also in respect of Public Law 480 currencies, there is a 
concentration of excess holdings in a very small number of countries 
(India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Poland, Israel, and the United Arab 
Republic) ; generally they are not convertible; and there are special 
limitations on their use, particularly for purchase of imported or 
exportable items. Nevertheless, the Department is prepared to utilize 
Public Law 480 local currency holdings to the fullest extent possible, 
within the limits established by the Congress to finance costs in the 
countries where such currencies are available. 

The current request for $4,850,000 to purchase Public Law 480 
currencies will provide resources to finance (a) the site for the Em- 
bassy residence at Warsaw, Poland; (6) the construction of addi- 
tional bays on the New Delhi, India, chancery to accommodate ICA: 
(c) additional staff housing at New Delhi for LCA; (d) Embassy 
residences at New Delhi and Warsaw; (e) office buildings at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil and Montevideo, Uruguay; (f) project development, 
furniture, equipment and furnishings required for the chancery addi- 
tion and staff housing at New Delhi; and (g) certain information cen- 
ters for USIS. 


MAJOR CURRENT PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The overall buildings program has been maintained at about the 
same level as has existed for the last 3 years. Briefly, since the com- 
mittee last reviewed the program, substantial progress has been made 


ina number of activities. Specifically : 


53413—60 48 
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COMPLETED CONSTRUCTION 


Ten major projects have been completed, as follows: 
Asuncion: Embassy office building, residence and staff housing, 
Caracas: Embassy office building (lease- purchase). 
Djakarta : Staff housing. 

Lima: Embassy office building. 

Manila: USLA reproduction center 

Merida: Consulate office building, 1 esidence and staff housing. 
Monrovia: Staff housing. 

Oslo: Embassy office | nilding. 

The Hague: Embassy oflice building. 

Vienna: Staff housing. 


CURRENT CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


At the present time, 19 major projects are under construction: 
Athens: Embassy office building. 
Bagdad: E mbassy oflice building, residence and staff housing. 
Be lerade: : Staff housing. 
Calcutta: Staff housing. 
pie al Embassy office building extension. 
Dakar : Principal officer residence. 
Fukuoka : Consulate office building. 
Karachi : Embassy office building. 
London: E mbassy oflice building. 
Manila: Embassy office building annex. 
Port-au-Prince: Embassy oflice building. 
Quito: Embassy office building. 
Rabat: E mbassy oflice building and residence. 
Santiago: E mbassy residence. 
Sing: pore : ( ‘onsulate general office building. 
T: angier : ¢ ‘onsulate gener: al office buildiz ng and residence, 


Teheran: Embassy residence and de puty chief of mission residence. 


Tokyo: Attaché residences (4). 
Warsaw : Embassy office building. 


CURRENT PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


At the present time architectural planning is progressing on the 


following projects: 
Addis Ababa: Embassy office building annex. 
Algiers: Consulate genera] office buil« ling. 
Bangkok: E mbassy office building. 
Brasilia : Staging building. 
Interim chancery builk ling and staff housing. 
Dublin: Embassy office building. . 
Helsinki: Embassy office building. 
Kabul: Embassy office building. 
Lagos: Staff housing. 
Luanda: Consulate office building and residence. 
Manila: Staff housing. 
Manila: Regional communications building. 
Mexico City: : Embassy office building. 
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Mogadiscio: Consulate office building and residence. 
Montevideo: Embassy office building. 
New Delhi: Embassy residence. 
Ottawa: Embassy oflice building extension. 
Palermo: Consulate general offic ‘e building. 
Rangoon: Staff housing ¢ and agricultural | attaché residence. 
Rotterdam: Consulate general ‘office building and staff housing. 
Saigon : Embassy office building. 
Sio Paulo: Consulate general office building. 
Tabriz: : Consulate office building, residence and staff housing. 
Taipei: Embassy office building. 
Vienna: Embassy office building extension. 
During the last year several important building matters have 
emerged. 


BRASILIA, BRAZIL 


As reviewed with the committee last year, the Government of Brazil 
has continued to press forward on the building of its new capital city, 
Brasilia. All indications are that a major initial move will be made 
by the Brazilian Government to its new capital in April 1960. 

“The Department is initiating construction of a staging building on 
the Government-owned chancery site in Brasilia with the hope that it 
will be possible to complete it in late 1960. This facility will make it 
possible to move the first contingent of the Embassy from Rio de 
Janeiro to Brasilia and will provide both office and living quarters for 
minimum American staff. 

And, Mr. Chairman, may I say in this connection we have actually 
signed a contract for this building in Brasilia as of February 18, 
1950, and I understand the President, with the Brazilian President, 
yesterday afternoon set the foundation stone for this new interim 
building in Brasilia. 


DISPOSAL OF PROPERTIES ON GROSVENOR SQUARE 


It isa pleasure to report to this committee that during the year un- 
der review the old chancery building known as 14 Grosvenor Square, 
London, was sold to the Canadian Government for $4,732,000. It is 
our Government’s understanding that the Canadian Government plans 
to occupy this property as both office and livi ing quarters on about the 

same ratio as existed with our Government’s occupancy. In this con- 
nection, it is now expected that the consolidated new chancery build- 
ing being constructed on the west side of Grosvenor Square will be 
completed and occupied by July 1, 1960. 


DISPOSAL OF BUILDING AT 20 GROSVENOR SQUARE 


Mr. Roonry. Before you leave London, did you refer to the build- 
ing on the other side of Grosvenor Square ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir: I make no reference at this time to that. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not ? 

Mr. Hucues. Since we last discussed that, Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand it is being reviewed at the highest level in the Government 
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to determine whether or not we should dispose of the property know 
as 20 Grosvenor Square now occupied by the Department of the Nayy. 

Mr. Roonry. It was understood that when we approved the cost of 
construction of the new building on the west side of Grosvenor Square 
that that was to be disposed of, was it not? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And the new building on the west side of Grosvenor 
Square is costing how much ? 

Mr. Hvueues. An estimated $5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. How long ago is it now since you advised this com. 
mittee that you would use the proceeds of 20 Grosvenor Square, to be 
applied toward the cost of the new building ? 

Mr. Huaurs. Four years ago, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We are fast getting nowhere, are we not ? 

Go ahead. 

THE ROTHSCHILD PROPERTY 


Mr. Hueues. The U.S. Government employees attached to U SRO, 
for whom offices are provided : it present in the Government-owned 
Talleyrand Building, are in the process of being moved to the 
newly completed NATO Building. In turn, the offices of U.S. em- 
ployees now located in the Rothschild property are being moved to 
the Talleyrand Building and thus the Rothschild property will be 
vacant when the move is comple ted. 

Under date of October 5. 1959. the Department entered into an 
archite etural services contract W ith the distinguished American 
architect, Mr. Henry R. Shepley, of Boston, Mass. The major frame 
of reference of this contract is a definitive study by Mr. Shepley to 
determine the feasibility of (1) erecting on the Rothschild site an 
office building of approximately 150,000 square feet of space and (2) 
remodeling the properties known as 2 and 4 Avenue Gabriel to pro- 
vide not less than 100,000 square feet of usable space. Mr. Shepley 
is in the process of presenting to the Department the results of his 
studies and as soon as a thorough review is made of his findings the 
Department hopes to develop a definitive plan for the most effective 
utilization of these valuable real estate holdings. 

Mr. Roonry. This is all contrary to the written recommendations of 
the present Ambassador, Mr. Houghton; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, it is contrary to the written recommendations of 
his predecessor, the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Douglas Dillon! 

Mr. Hueues. I believe that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And, it is contrary to the written recommendations 
of his predecessor, Mr. David Bruce ? 

Mr. Hueues. I believe that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 


EXCHANGE OF HOLDINGS IN BEIRUT, LEBANON 


Mr. Hucues. The U.S. Government has owned for many years 4 
well located piece of property in Beirut, Lebanon, which serves as the 
Embassy residence and which, until last year, also was the site of the 
Embassy office building. Due to the substantial growth of this post, 
it has been necessary to lease adequate and more suitable office space 
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ina recently completed building. The Ambassador’s residence at this 
ost likewise has become inadequate for this important mission in the 
Middle East. For some months negotiations have been conducted 
with the objective of exchanging our present holdings for a suitable 
site on which to construct eventually an Embassy residence and also 
a new office building. I am pleased to report to this committee that 
negotiations are progressing satisfactorily and it is hoped that in the 
next several weeks final arrangements will have been completed for 
an exchange which will provide sites appropriate for future develop- 
ment of a new official residence and a new consolidated office building. 

Mr. Roonry. What would be the cost of the new official residence ? 

Mr. Hueues. At this time I do not have an estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any idea at all? 

Mr. Hucues. Using the estimate for Embassy residences that we 
normally apply, it would be about $350,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And what about the office building ? 

Mr. Hueues. Having no plans or anything, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
an office building of at least 50,000 square feet would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $900,000 to $1 million. 

Mr. Roonry. This is big business. 

Go ahead. 


LEASING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hueues. For fiscal year 1961, $750,000 is required to meet pay- 
ments on leases of 10 years or longer duration. In some areas of the 
world where fee simple ownership of property is not recognized or 
other conditions exist, long-term leasing is the only practical alter- 
native to ownership. These leases, sometimes with payments in ad- 
vance, customarily are cheaper for the Government. In many cases 
long-term leases contain options to purchase within stipulated periods. 
This device is a protection to our Government and assures the avail- 
ability of desirable accommodations over longer periods of time. 

Leases for terms of less than 10 years are included in the salaries 
and expenses budget. However, FBO provides aid to lease negotia- 
tions in the field, and performs the technical review of leases and 
their processing in Washington, including leases for other Govern- 
ment agencies such as USTA, ICA, AEC, and Agriculture. As of 
December 1959 there were in effect 3,039 leases throughout the world, 
with annual rentals of $12,834,711, being serviced through the leasing 


facilities of FBO. 


REPRESENTATIONAL HOUSES FOR PRINCIPAL OFFICERS AND 
ATTACHES OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


For several years the Department has been engaged in a modest 
program to acquire at certain posts representational houses for the 
principal officers of the Foreign Service and the principal represent:- 
tives of the Departments of Defense and Agriculture. 

The Department feels that, since in most of these acquisitions it is 
possible to utilize foreign currencies, it is good business to acquire a 
limited number of such properties in order to save dollar payments 
for rents and, in many instances, to save dollar costs of transporting 
furniture and effects. 
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For many years the Department has used for budget purposes the 
amount of $50,000 per unit as a worldwide factor for purposes of de. 
veloping estimates. I should like to say that since 1952 the Depart. 
ment actually has acquired 70 senior officer residences throughout the 
world at an average cost in local currency equivalent to $44,498. Ax 
this committee is aware, there is a constant upward trend in the valye 
of real estate abroad and the Department believes that in the long 
run it will prove to be sound business for our Government. to acquire 
annually a reasonable number of residences for this purpose. 


OTHER PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


The program will continue to require heavy expenditures for jni- 
tial furniture and furnishings as new projects are constructed. Dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, it is estimated that $1 million will be re. 
quired for this item, and an additional $1.1 70,000 vi il] be required to 
replace and repair wornout furniture and household equipment. We 
plan also to expend $500,000 for important capital improvements to 
existing property, S$? 900.000 for repairs and routine maintenance, 
$50.000 for the replacement of worn ft cl obsolete telephon » equipment, 
and $100,000 for the repair and replacement of heavy equipment, 
Operations of buildings abroad in 1960 will require $3,600,000. To 
carry out such a worldwide buildings program will require $1,420,000 
for conduct of program expenses. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in this statement I 
have endeavored again To bring to the attention of this committee the 
major highlights and the needs of the buildings program. We believe 
we have made significant progress since our last review toward the 
fulfillment of the objectives of this program and, while there are 
many perplexing and complicated problems in this area yet to be 
solved, we are confident that with the continued sympathetic under- 
standing of the committee we shall continue to move forward in the 
best interest of our Government. 

Thank you, sir. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL SENIOR OFFICER RESIDENCES 


Mr. Rooney. Just what two senior officer residences were acquired! 

Mr. Huaues. The one in Montreal, Canada 

Mr. Roonry. At acost of how much ? 

Mr. Hugues. $100,801. 

Mr. Rooney. The other? 

Mr. Hvueues. The other was at Port Alegre, Brazil. 

Mr. Roonr : $ That is quite a bit of money for an official residence 
for a consul: it it not—$100.801 ? 

Mr. HuGHES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the cost of the other one? 

Mr. Huaues. $45,585. 
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CHANGE IN AVERAGE ACQUISITION COST OF RESIDENCES 


Mr. Rooney. When you prepared your statement you alleged that 
there were 68 senior officer residences acquired at an average cost of 
¢49.514. I take it that that was correct / 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman, what we did was this 

Mr. Rooney. Was it or was it not ? 

Mr. Hvueues. Yes; it was correct at the time. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, you have added two residences, made the num- 
ber 70, and you now make the average figure 544,428. Your figures do 
not ‘ibe. You have added two residences which cost $146,386 so the 
figure $4 1.428 cannot be correct. 

Mr. Hucurs. Mr. Chairm: wn, these figures are the original costs of 
the property plus initial repairs. This list is brought up to date as 
of February. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you just concentrate on your change in figures 
and tell us how that works out ? 

Mr. HuGHEs. ‘There would be a number ot changes in all these, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. When you had it set up to be presented to the com- 
mittee you said 68 Reniaeeaes at an average cost of $42,514, then you 
added 2 and made it 70 residences, and you increased your average 
cost to $44,428. Won 7 | you please explain ¢ 

Mr. Hugues. The explanation lies, Mr. Chairman, in the fact that 
in these figures we also brought up to date the cost of capital improve- 
ments or any initial repairs that had gone into any of these properties. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you saying that your original presentation was 
wrong ¢ 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. When this study was first made in July last 
year, it was correct, This list is as of February of this year. 

Mr. Rooney. When was this statement prepared for this committee ? 

Mr. Hucurs. This was first prepared for this committee about the 
first or the middle of January. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. Not July at all? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. So, we are 6 months nearer. As a matter of fact, we 
are only a month and a half away. A month and a half ago you said 
you acquired 68 seen ‘neces at an average cost of $42,514. You now say 
you acquired 70 at an average cost of $44,428. 

[ am inquiring for an explanation of the change in figures. 

Mr. Hugues. The change in figures, Mr. Chairman, lies in the fact 
that we have applied to all these figures the capital improvements and 
initial repairs brought up to date as of February 10, 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. You were giving us, were you not, acquisition costs 
originally ? 

Mr. Hvucues No, sir; original property costs themselves, plus ini- 
tial improvements as distinguished from routine repairs and mainte- 
nance—the total property cost to date to the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not include those of last month? Did 
you have these expenditures i in the past — and a half? 

_ Mr. Huanes. No, sir. The reason I added Montreal was that we 
Just took title to that property as of February 1 of this year. 
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Mr. Roonry. Do we understand one another? What I am getting 
at is what is going on here ? " 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. I understand, Mr. Chairman. What I am 
trying to say, Mr. Chairman, is—— 

‘Mr. Rooney. What has transpired between the time this statement 
was prepared which was a month and a half ago, and today, money. 
wise, which would cause you to make this change ? 

Mr. Hucues. There are changes in the capital repairs and improve. 
ments. 

Mr. Rooney. What changes, where, and the dates in the last month 
and a half? 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman, I will have to examine the detailed 
record of each property, which I shall be glad to do, to reflect the 
changes in each one of these properties from the time this was pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Rooney. We are not talking about July. We are talking about 
last month, in January, when you prepared this statement. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I will have to examine it carefully, which I will 
do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That does not do us much good, because we think there 
is something unusual about this. You could not come out with these 
figures based upon what has transpired in the last month and a half, 

Do you agree to that ? 

Mr. Hvucues. Yes, sir: I will agree to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have in this budget—and we have not gotten 
into it yet—a request for $50,000 each for labor and agricultural 
attachés’ housing ? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir; we have for agricultural attachés, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. We have that once again; do we? 

Mr. Hvuenes. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. Rooney. What is the status of the legislation which you say is 
presently pending to provide additional authorization ? 

Mr. Hucnes. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, it is my under- 
standing that there is pending in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee a bill which I believe is H.R. 9998 that would provide addi- 
tional authorization for continuation of this program. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has that legislation been pending? 

Mr. Huceues. About a year. Legislation was introduced about this 
time last year, Mr. Rooney. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages § 
through 86 of the justifications. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960, regular act (Public Law 86-84) _- 


z aa seek - $17, 372, 000 
Prior year balance available for 1960 


éouna “ 644, 605 


Anticipated proceeds of sales of buildings and grounds and other property _ --- j 5, 383, 395 
Total - kobe thes iecancannaen , 23, 400, 000 
Less balance available for 1961__. —50, 000 
Base for 1961 . hbeenws eind ; _.. 22. 750, 000 


Program and financing 


Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 


| Increase 
| + or de 


crease 


1960 1961 1960-6! 


| Estimated obligations 
| 
| 


Minimum purchase of foreign currencies from U.S. 


Treasury hoidings a . $17, 500,000 |$13. 270. 000 $4, 230. 000 
Balance, U.S. dollars. . pala 5, 250, 000 4, 730, 000 20, 000 
Total estimated obligations. = 2? 70. OOO 18. OOO. OO 1 750,000 —4, 750, 000 


Deduct 
Estimated unobligated balance carried forward to 1961 ide —650, 000 











Anticipated proceeds of sales of buildings and grounds and other property __.-......-. — 628, 000 
Add estimated unobligated balance carried forward to 1962 A scents +650, 000 
otal estimate of appropriation, 1961 B _ ‘ scawwnsondan 20; 0ta, One 
Summary of FBO proarams 
Incré > 
1959 actual 1960 actual 19 tual ol 
lecrease 
A, Operation, Maintenance, repair, and serv- 
1Ces 
1. Operation of buildings $3, 227, 709 $3, 500, 000 $3, 600, 000 +-$100, 000 
2. Realty maintenance and repair ] 7 2, 100, 000 2, 200, 000 +-100, 000 
3. Heavy equipment replacement 100, 000 00, 000 
4. Telephone equipment replacement 50, 000 50, 000 
5. Furniture repair and replacement 120, 000 120, 000 
6. Household equipment replacement 250, 000 250, 000 
7. Conduct of program 1, 180, 672 1, 300, 000 1, 420, 000 +120, 000 
lotal A 7, 354, 967 8, 220, 000 8, 540, 000 +320. 000 
B. Acquisition, development, and construc- 
tion 
1. Site acquisitions 1, 063, 977 930. 000 $15, OM 515, 000 
2. Project development 4163, 993 35, 000 235, OOO 
3. Construction 4, 901, 288 8, 300, 000 4, 460, OO 3, 840, 000 
4. Project supervision 445, 161 $75, 000 496, OOO +21, 000 
5. Property acquisition 707,71 450, GOO $50, OOK 
6. Property leaseholds 420, 400 1, 000, 000 750, 000 250, 000 
7. Buildings and grounds capital 
improvements 564, 758 500, 000 S00. OOO 
8. Initial furniture and household 
equipment 849, 746 1, 300, 000 1, OOO, 000 500, OOO 
9. Defense attaché housing 218, 750 250, 000 250), 000 
10. Agricultural attaché housing 187, 513 150, 000 150, OOO 
11, Completion of prior year program 912, O87 644, 605 650, OOO +5, 395 
12. Unscheduled projects 995, 395 104, 000 191, 395 
Total B : 10, 735, 384 14, 530, 000 ), 460, 000 5, 070, 000 


lotal obligations 18, 090, 351 22, 750, 000 8, 000, OOO ~4, 750, 000 


———$ $$. eee 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND PROJECT SYMBOLS 


AAR: Army attaché residence. 

AFAR: Air Force attaché residence. 
AGAR: Agricultural attaché residence. 
CGR: Consulate general residence. 

CR: Consulate residence. 

DAR: Defense attaché residence. 

DCMR: Deputy Chief of Mission residence. 
ER: Embassy residence. 


ICA: International Cooperation Administration. 


NAR: Navy attaché residence. 

OB: Office building (chancery). 

PAOR: Public affairs officer residence. 
SH: Staff housing. 

SOR. Senior officer residence. 

USIA: United States Information Agency. 
USOM: United States Operations Mission. 


site acquisition prog? 


Post Proje 
Fiscal year 1960 
Cambodia, Phnom Penh... 7 OB/SH 
Cameroun, Yaounde. : OB/CGR 
Cyprus, Nicosia... ER 
Kenya, Nairobi OB. 
New Zealand, Wellington OB 
Niveria, Kaduna OB/CR/SH 
Pakistan, Lahore__-. ‘ OB/SH 
Togo, Lome OB/CR 
Turkey, Ankara Be SOR 
Turkey, Istanbul OB 
Total, 1960 
Fiscal year 1961 
Guatemala, Guatemala- - OB 
Guinea, Conakry... OB/ER 
Iran, Khorramshahr a OB/CR/SH 
Ivory Coast, Abidjan-.-_--- OB/CR 
Pakistan, Peshawar oe OB/CR/SH 
Sierra Leone, Freetown = OB/CR 


Total, 1961 


USED 


$150 


000 
000 


», OOO 


125, 
ww) 
10) 
tw 
40), 

190 

200, 


930 
100, 


100 
40) 


415 


OOO 
000 
inn 

iM) 
OOO 
000 
000 


O00 


OOO 


5. 000 


OOO) 
000 


», 000 
5, 000 


000 


IN 


TABLES 


SoU, OOO 
75. 000 
125, 000 
40. CO 
60, 000 
40, OOO 
100, 000 
200, 000 
690, 000 
65, 000 
100, 000 
40, 000 
75, 000 
35, 000 
315, 000 


Dollars 


$150. 000 
¥0, 000 


240, 000 


100, 000 


100, 000 
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Project development program, B-2 

















Post Project Estimated 
obligations}?! 
| 
Fiscal year 1960 

Afghanistan, Kabul SH $12, 000 
Angola, Luanda | OB/CR | 18, 000 
Brazil, Brazili | Staging building 15, 000 
Ceylon, Colombo | OB | 45, 000 
Japan, Tokyo OB annex 30, 000 
Senegal, Dakar SH... “ | 15, 000 
Somaliland, Mogadiscio OB/ER/SH | 40, 000 
Uruguay, Montevideo OB | 60, 000 
Total 1960 } 5, 000 
Fiscal year 1061 —= = 
Cambodia, Phnom Penh OB | 000 
Chile, Santiago | OB 000 
El Salvador, San Salvador OB 000 
French West Indie Martinique OB 15, 000 
India, Madras OB 25, 000 
furkey, Ankar OB extension 10, 000 
irkey, Izmir | OB 25, 000 
Yugoslavia, Belgrade | OB extension | 30, 000 
Total 1961 235, 000 





Construction program, B 

















| Estimated obligations 
Post Project 
| Total Foreign Dollars 
exchange 
| 

Fiscal year 1960 | | | 
Brazil, Brazilia Staging building..} $250,000 SOND Boo oc accmencns 
Ethiopia, Addis Ababa OB annex | 165, 000 150, 000 | $15, 000 
Iran, Teheran ER/DCMR....._-} 400, 000 300, 000 100, 000 

Japan, Fukuoka OB__. | 275, 000 275, 000 

Korea, Seoul te | 400, 000 350, 000 | 50. 000 
Mexico, Mexico City-.. | OB 5 3, 500, 000 3. 200, 000 300, 000 
Nigeria, Lagos | sh... 160, 000 150, 000 10, 000 
Poland, Warsaw OB/SH | 2200 000 | 1,850, 000 350, 000 
Singapore OB 000 | 450, 000 75, 000 
Completion of prior-year projects_-_. Various__. », 000 350, 000 75, 000 
Total, 1960 construction | 8, 300, 000 7, 325, 000 975, 000 

Fiscal year 1961 | 
Afghanistan, Kabul OB... 1, 000, 000 | 750. 000 | 250, 000 
lgeria, Alcier OB__. | 700, 000 | 600, 000 | 100, 000 
ind, Helsinki | OB__. ; 1,000,000 | 900, 000 100, 000 
Iran, Teheran | OB annex. | 500, 000 400, 000 | 100, 000 
Vietnam, Saigon OB . 1, 060, 000 900, 000 160, 000 
Completion of prior-year projects Various. _. 200, 000 | 160, 000 | 40, 000 


Total, 1961 construction cate -| 


750, 000 


. 4, 460, 000 


3, 710, 000 





Program B-3 supplemental— 


Post 


Austria, Vienna. -- 
Brazil, Sao Paulo-. 
Burma, Rangoon 
Canada, Ottawa__- 
Dominican Republic, Ciudad Trujillo. 
India, New Delhi 

Iran, Tabriz- 

Ireland, Dublin... 

Italv, Palermo 

Jordan, ‘Amman 
Netherlands, Rotterdam 
Philippines, Manila_ 
Somaliland, Mogadiscio - . 
Taiwan, Taipei 
Thailand, Bangkok..-. 


Total..... peng niin tered 
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Additional 


Note.—In addition to projects programed for construction 


been presented in prior-year budgets 
tract 


] ) 


Post } 


Fiscal year 1960 | 
syhamas, Nassau ; 
razil, Porto Allegre.-_.....--.-.- 
British West Indies, Barbados 
aS ee U,l a be 
Japan, Tokyo cdl aeineetmmatanant 
Nepal, Katmandu om 
Tunisia, ‘Tunis sad Gbleca cane ineemied 
Uganda, Kampala-.-....-.-.-- 





Total 1960 acquisitions. ._.-... 
Fiscal year 1961 
Guinea, Conakry. -.-.----- ‘ 
Honduras, San Pedro Sula. -- 
Israel, Tel Aviv-. Ten inidaaatanhabacm nee 
J span, Kobe... . 2 . ecoee 
Japan, Nagoya 
Netherlands, The Hague 
Paraguay, Asuncion........--- ie 
Spain, Barcelona 
Togo, Lome..--- 
Turkey, Istanbul 


Total 1961 acquisiti 





1 ¢ 
CR 
| ¢ 
( 


Type of property 


"R 


"R 
*R ; 
PAOR.. 
ER 


In the event ofa protracted del 
for any of the projects programed for 1960 and 1961, one of these projects may be substituted. 


ope rt J/ ac quisition prodi 





priority construction program 











OB annex... 


SOR 


DCMR 


| OB/SH 


ER 
CGR.. 
OR 
PAOR.. 
DCMR 
CGR 
SOR 
CGR 


Project Estimated = 
cost 
OB annex $500, 000 
| OB 800, 000 
a 160, 000 - 
OB annex 300, 000 
OB annex. 300, 000 
ER | 3.50, 000 B 
OB/CR/SH. 300, 000 ! « 
oe 500, 000 E 
OB/CGR.. 300, 000 ; 
OB 337, 500 ; 
OB/SH | 300, 000 E 
| Communications building---- -| 190, 000 
OB/CGR/SH. 1, 000, 000 ( 
OB 870, 000 i 
OB 930, 000 l 
fpr >: I 
‘, 137, 500 I 
: ome 5 iioninioan I 
(schedule B-3), the projects listed above hay ® i 
iv in awarding construction con" I 
I 
) 
a B ) 
acne — ) 
‘ 
Estimated obligations I 
s —— I 
ry 1 I 
i Otal Foreign Dollars } s 
exchange | c 
— : 
| § 
“ \ 
\ 
$450, 000 $350. 000 | $100, 000 
|---=-2eeeee 
450. 000 | a). 000 | 150, 000 


yt ti el ti el i et ei i a 








0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
) ' 
0 
0 
0 | 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


unorer 


Sree 
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Property leasehold program, B-6 
nnn 


Estimated obligations 






























| 
Post | Type of property 
1960 | 1961 
a —EE - ————— iene - 

s N f ORs pdanacausuctetecianace $19, 270 
SNE, EM canahosasscnsussdencscevencsecunssesns] Wicaucesccecsuucclecsce ay » ail 
Bermuda, Hamilton. tinthiniphhdncesdaneastansestbiden Sa he hn citi +, 96 4, 643 
abe, Santiago de Cube.............-coneseronasecensses Me eee oon eee 
Denmark, Copenhagen...-...-.---- eon n ener ene---eenee | eed on 
Ronedor, Guayaquil.......- won nn nnn n een nee----nn=e- ee - Past or 
Egypt, Ualro....------..~--..-------.-.-- woweennnnenenne| TN. Ween n ne F Dep » 04 
BRINE, SIERO ian ash on enweneewnvnwecananidaes ae pacednncwsnwee on ae as’ = 
Germany, Munich-.-_...--...-. eqeunnerarerseene sibling ientrstrsacaceese or tas Si iss 
Germany, Stuttgart. .......-.-.-.....-------------e---- age ceapaneeaax wie @ 400 
Ghana, Accra.....----....------------------------------ FEE Saeee eee a0 “aap 
Ce Se tt ee ae 5 
Iran, Teheran_....-----.--..-- aeeeerestaesesSteree setae aaa oerenons >’ 813 | ) 
a sonetersecoraaenstiong OB/ER.- a. 21, 813 |-------------- 
Ireland, Belfast. .-....-...-...---.-.--------------------} OB... ..-...-..-.. nak (rere rees 
TG, APU cian ecncktndcinenceceenacnonsnnnaseidaes | a2 5 Gainenenarberniseed om ose 7, 039 
I ns ia a aceite iy an. ee ere i - 200, OUU TL... ‘ 
ea ew t | SH. ae 9, 644 173, 304 
Kuwalt, Kuwalt....-...-.------.--- - wenn enna enene lon” ----- 1 200 1 906 
Laos, Vientiane.............-... a eeeenewneepeeteenne- one eae a » 200 | we 7 
Libya, Benghazi ------------ ------ -- a) ORiaii senesn fewest aie , 98 
Mexico, Merid B= <== - ~-neanerocen= -- ernecnene-n enone! OB /OtL...-.. +o a [tte ees 
Mexico, Mexico ¢ a Bao cesar ae iad ae eas 9, 775 oo 
Mexico, Vera Cruz Sean waaeeeee oa s/CR ------ 1 18, 20 
Morocco, Casat lanca..... aman we _ OB. 3 450 3, 450 
New Zealand, Wellington..--........- : canal See a 7 475 7, 475 
Pakistan, Karachi a co ceo arin enpshenlinaiod canto o lea ie ehiasea | SH... a oe oo 
Poland, W arsaw ... -<<2 oc eeeen-o-- -- | ER/SH... ee oe * 1, = 
Portugal, Oport« neni nee cus ‘ i eeresseieese av cce | 1, 685 
OS EERIE DETER DES sia deere : bz, 745 |. ‘ ; : 
jeaee. : DPE Oe aed ieebena tt wine al aan 66, 531 | 66, 531 
RRS eS ee ee Se PIE i be cverei 135 135 
OS a nipiventiipton eaeaatieie -| Ne oc cng _1, 037 1, 037 
I TI 0 nk Grom ugunenchaleridanen wine ince aint acntioaning ooo ee Rp coe ses 
Tone »} Yaracas SN ek 157, OO 129, 7: 
Venezuela, ¢ araca | On a on | a 
Vietnam, Saigon | OB.....-..------- » 236 | 8, 2 

| i. ed = Bie s 
Total leasebolds. .............-..-.-----cececceeee ih ate 1, 000, 000 | 50, 000 
1 | 
1 U.S. dollar requirement. 
1960 initial furniture and household equipment program, B-8 
| Estimated obligations 
| eueeeereapsnemasannensiiintinsamnatebeuniediedisttntiaae aes tates 
Post Project 
Total Foreign Dollars 
| exchange 
—-———_— - —_--—. — _—— —— —_ a _ —— —— oe = — 
Argentina, Buenos Aires__..__.___- actoulee APAR Pamoodamcnd | $12. 000 | $12, 600 wenn ganna 
Chile, Santiago._._.__....___- ba stausie Geman ee eent he seh oll 50, 000 0, 000 $10, 0 
Ecuador, Guayaquil. __.......____- : ae enmee a eae i 60, 000 40, 000 ae 
Ecuador, Quito. a as babs dct adt ec caubn dk aceucs 70, 000 60, 000 0, VOC 
England, London_..__._.__- = eal peel >) | 150, 000 140, 000 10, 000 
ae wnance | aoes eSaccnanscel 12, 000 oe Pasncale pais 
Ghana, Accra Sah : See ee caebiciiael 20, 000 | 10, Of 10, ( 
Haiti, Port-au-Prince __- a cde as 52a a _| OB ab haadits cca O08 Ls 40, 000 
Indonesia, Djakarta_______- canara cea ackias nh: Cane ccawiel 70, 000 | 70, 000 |-..... al 
UNIS inn an Sec ee ee | OB/ER/SH...--. | 150, 000 120, 000 | 30, 000 
RI i at ye re | 60, 000 60, 000 |------2----- 
See DROID. _| SOR/SH A } 31, 000 | é 31, 000 
I a | OB/CR/SH | 30, 000 20, 000 10, 080 
Morocco, Rabat eet aed OB/ER....._.. 75, 000 | 65, 000 | 0. 000 
Pakistan, Karachi <@awusa oiabeat nied saa OB 110, 000 100, 000 10, 000 
Paraguay, Asuncién________- patie i | OB/ER/SH-.. 80, 000 | 30, 000 50, 000 
Peru, Lima 7 ss SG __.| OB J ; 95, 000 | 70, 000 25, 000 
Venezuela, Caracas aaiasananehtanniceunnnet. eee a 55, 000 25, 000 | 30, 000 
Yugoslavia, Belgrade... sss | SH Se 130, 000 | MAO boo ee 
J es ich canane deena. ats 1, 300,000 | 1, 004, 000 | 296, 000 
' } 








1961 initial furniture and household equipment program, 


Post 


Afghanistan, Kabul____.-- 
a 
i i neciceauineewes 
Ecuador, Quito Sale 


England, London-._........--- oe 


Finland, Helsinki- 
Ghana, Accra sinietnatstinn cia 
India, Calcutta = 
Iran, Tehran si 
Japan, Fukuoka icaanickceiaa eeaaieiae 
Japan, Tokyo ss icaatihed cil 
Mexico, Mexico City_....-- 
Nigeria, Lagos acoenimuhane 
Pakistan, Karachi i 

Senegal, Dakar-_- at 

Yugoslavia, Belgrade.............-- 
Various. -_..- ahs doin 2 





Total 1961_-. _— 
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| 


| Project | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| OB i a 
| Staging building_. 
| 6..- “I 
a oe = 2a ee me 
_.| OB oa Lares 
| OB i | 
i ER Btitanis | 
SH.. ; --| 
ER/DC g 
OB 
SOR 
oh | OB 
aot} SH... 
| OB 
CGR - 
wal eee ‘ 
.| Attachés 


B-8 








a 
Estimated obligations 
a. | 
Total Foreign | Dollars 
|} exchange i 
sone | nadia 
$100, 000 | $80, 000 | $20, don 
50, 000 | 40, 000 | 10, Of 
36, 000 | 36, 000 | 7. 
25, 000 ‘ | 
100, 000 100, 000 | 
100, 000 | 100, 000 |_. 
10, 000 | 
70, 000 |} 70, 000 
100, 000 75, 000 
0), 000 50, 000 |. 
30, 000 | 40, OOO | __ 
150, 000 | 100, 000 50, 000 
24, 000 | 16, 000 8 Ono 
42, 000 | 42, 000 | 
18, 000 18, 000 
10, 000 10, 000 |...... 
85, 000 65, 000 20. 000 
1, 000, 000 832, 000 | 168, (ny 


Defense attaché housing program, B-9 


Post 


Fiscal year 1960: 

Finland, Helsinki______- 
ees 
Do.. B 

Indonesia, Djakarta_- 

Morocco, Rabat 

Norway, Oslo 

Portugal, Lisbon. 

Singapore : 

Sweden, Stockholm 
+ ee 
Do 


Total 1960_- 
Fiscal year 1961 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur 
Netherlands, The Hague-- 


Service 


Air I 
Arm) 
Navy 


do 
Army 

Navy 

Air Force 
Army 
Air F 
Army 
Navy 


res 


orce 


Arm} 
Air Force 


Estimated obligations 


Dollars 


$250, 000 $250, 000 


Do. 
Spain, Madrid 
Do 


Navy 
Air Force 
Army 


Do 
Turkey, 

Do 

Do 


Ankara 


Total 1961 


Navy 
Air Force 
Army 
Navy 


a0, 000 0, 000 








| 
| 


: 





000 


rn 


000 
000 
O06 
000 


0 





eam 
en 
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Agricultural attaché housing program, B-—10 


Estimated obligations 


Post 


| 
| 

| 

|— . - —— $$ 
| T 

| 


Total | Foreign Dollars 


| | exchange 


on | 


Fiscal year 1960: 
Burma, Rangoon. -. | 
France, Paris | | 
India, New Delhi-_- | 
Indonesia, Djakarta 
Morocco, Rabat | 
Philippines, Manila 
furkey, Ankara | 
Yugoslavia, sJelgrade 


Total 1960 $150, 000 $150, 000 | 

Fiscal year 1O61 

Australia, Canberra aes 

Belgian Congo, Leopoldville 

Brazil, Brasilia 

Chile, Santiago 

Greece, Athens 

Pakistan, Karachi 

Spain, Madrid 

Venezuela, Caracas 


otal 1961 . 150, 000 | 150, 000 | 
| | 


NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Foreign Service buildings program are: 

1. To construct, purchase, or lease representative, consolidated, and efficient 
office space for the Foreign Service and other agencies of the U.S. Government 
operating abroad in cooperation with the Department of State. 

2. To assure the maximum degree of physical security with minimum expense 
to the Government. 

3. To provide Government-owned, furnished residences for all Ambassadors 
and officers in charge of principal consular posts, and for senior officers at the 
principal diplomatic missions, including attachés of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and those of other Federal agencies. 

4. To provide Government-owned, furnished living quarters for the American 
Staff at posts where serious housing problems exist, such as health, security, 
long-term housing shortage, and where no practical alternative to Government 
housing can be found. 

5. To effect the maximum recovery of foreign credits owed to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment where such recovery can be fully justified within the above objectives. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


In 1956 the Department prepared a 10-year buildings program designed to meet 
the basic needs of the Department overseas. The budget for 1957 was based on 
this program. During the Ist session of the 86th Congress, the Department 
proposed a 1961-65 program in support of a request for an authorization in- 
crease of $100 million to enable continuation of the 10-year program as currently 
revised. The Senate acted favorably on this request (S. 2633 approved Sept. 9, 
1959). The House of Representatives did not take final action, although lengthy 
hearings were held by a subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
The Department hopes that favorable House action will occur early in the sec- 
ond session of this Congress, since there remains authorization for appropria- 
tions only in the amounts of $10,495,000 for the purchase of U.S. Treasury hold- 
ings of foreign currencies and $228,000 in unrestricted dollars. 

Where new construction is being undertaken, a project generally will appear 
in three successive budgets. Experience has shown that the negotiation, title 
Search, and other details involved in the acquisition of a site consume sub- 
stantially a year’s time. The request for funds to purchase the site is included 
in the first budget. 
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The selection of an architect, his visit to the site, preparation of design, pres- 
entation and clearance of design by the architectural advisers, and preparation 
of detail working plans and specifications require another year. These costs 
are included in the second budget. ; 

The request for funds to undertake the construction usually is included in the 
budget for the third year. In this manner, the funds required for a project 
will be distributed over three or more budget years. This arrangement of the 
budget process has the advantage of providing more dependable estimates of 
building costs, and at the same time seeks funds only in those amounts which 
reasonably may be obligated during the year for which they are appropriated. 

A level of maintenance sufficient to enable realization of maximum utility js an 
objective having one of the highest priorities in the total program. Satisfactory 
progress is being made toward restoring and maintaining in good repair the 
buildings and furnishings presently owned. 


A. OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, REPAIR AND SERVICES 


(Expense Programs) 
A. 1. Operation of buildings. 1961 request, $3,600,000 

This request is the estimate of the Department of State share during 1961 of 
the expenses of gas. electricity, fuel, water, custodial and janitorial services and 
supplies, taxes, and other continuous and repetitive services incident to oceupy- 
ing buildings, which are owned or are leased for 10 years or longer by the United 
States for carrying out diplomatic and consular activities abroad. These build- 
ings, numbering about 1,200, are located at about 200 foreign capitals and other 
important cities. Many of the buildings are shared with other Federal agencies, 
which pay pro rata portions of the operating costs. The Department seeks to 
operate these buildings on a basis which achieves a reasonable balance between 
economy and adequate standards. 

This amount will be transferred to the Department of State salaries and ex- 
penses appropriation for obligation under the direction of post general services 
officers, together with funds similarly transferred by other Federal agencies as 
their shares of the cost of building services received. The Office of Foreign 
Buildings advises in the building operating activities of posts, and reviews their 
performance. 


A. 2. Realty maintenance and repair, 1961 request, $2,200,000 


The amount of $2,200,000 for 1961 will enable the Department of State to hold 
to its objective of allocating sufficient funds for normal maintenance and repair 
to assure maximum utility of its real property holdings and adequate protection 
and preservation of the Government’s investment in this property. However, 
this amount leaves no reserve for demands arising from disasters such as fire, 
storm, earthquake, and violence. 

The following table indicates the requirements for the various types of 
property : 





Type of property Gross square | Cost factor Amount 
feet 
PEED. c cccneacesserane ppeseapetqeessdassce eae 5, 400, 000 $0.19 $1, 026, 000 
Warehouses and garages ---....-.-.-.-- phde det. HAD Esti Coe 850, 000 | .08 | 68, 000 
a UUITNIIE 8s no Sia cnc bntlsbibier cei cies oeleLoul 6, 700, 000 - 165 | 1, 106, 000 
ieee ie ieee ene woe aie eee 12, 950, 000 eek 2, 200, 000 


The factors used above for building maintenance compare reasonably with 
those used by the Federal Public Buildings Service and the Buildings Owners & 
Managers Association 


A3. Heavy equipment replacement, 1961, request, $100,000 

This request presents the requirement for replacement of such office building 
equipment as heating plants, electrical and water supply systems, and elevators. 
While replacement of these types of equipment should occur only at intervals 
of 20 to 25 years in a given building, the office buildings among the holdings of 
the Government under this program require several heavy equipment replace- 
ments each year. Specific provision for these items in the budget permits 
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systematic replacement before posts abroad become burdened with inoperable 
and obsolete facilities which have passed their normal life expectancy. 
A.4. Telephone equipment replacement, 1961 request, $50,000 

This request provides for a planned program of replacing telephone equip- 
ment in Government-owned office buildings as it becomes worn out or otherwise 
unsuitable or uneconomic to maintain. Much of the equipment now in use was 
acquired as part of the buildings when purchased and has served a major part 
of its life. 
4.5. Furniture repair and replacement, 1961 request, $920,000 

The $920.000 requested for the repair and replacement of furniture and fur- 
nishings during 1961 in Government-owned and long-term-leased residential 
properties amounts to less than 10 percent of the total value. While some 
durable articles may have a useful life of more than 10 years, draperies, rugs, 
and upholstered furniture are likely to require replacing in less than 10 years, 
and under conditions which generally prevail at Foreign Service posts the 
average life expectancy of all furniture and furnishings is less than 10 years. 
1.6, Household equipment replacement, 1961 request, $250,000 

This request provides for the repair and replacement of wornout stoves, 
refrigerators, room air-conditioning units, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
and similar household equipment, as well as replacement parts and service. 
As in the case of furniture and furnishings, all Government-owned and long- 
term-leased housing is equipped with most of the heavy appliances considered 
to be standard equipment in the American home. This request amounts to 
approximately 10 percent of the value of household equipment in service and 
represents the annual requirement in a schedule for complete replacement over 
a 10-year period. 

TOTAL FBO STAFFING 


The Office of Foreign Buildings has a Washington headquarters office and 
a field staff abroad comprised of Americans and supporting foreign personnel. 
The table below shows actual and estimated total departmental and Foreign 
Service staffing for each of 3 years, for the number of positions required, the 
number employed on June 30, and average employment, together with annual 
salary rates and annual base pay. Subsequent tables itemize the staffing and 
expenses. 











1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase 
a - “a. Se Pe Pe ee ae 
Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber | | ber | ber | ber 
| | 
omcamanaa | 
Departmental | | 
Positions (number and annual | | | 
rate Lckatiee i 78 | $589, 631 82 | $638, 202 83 | $671,146 | +1 | +$32, 944 
Employed on June 30 (number | 
and annual rats 76 | 576,173 76 | 590, 196 82 | 666,612| +6] +76, 416 
Average number and annual | | 
base pay... camltas 75 551, 757 78 605, 000 80 645, 000 +2 {| +40,000 
Foreign Service | 
Positions (number and annual | 
rate) | j 
RE aa 56 522, 052 63 596, 375 64 617, 148 +1 | +20,773 
Locals om " 101 236, 000 115 283, 000 115 292, 000 |..... | +9, 000 
Employed on June 30 (number | j 
and annual rate) | | 
Americans nee : 51 480, 079 57 544, 915 61 589, 838 +4 | +44, 923 
Locals 5 cs 88 | 220,622 | 115 | 283,000] 115 | 292,000 |......| +9, 000 
Average number and annual base | | | 
pay | | | | 
eT eh i | fl 480, 328 52 509, 000 56 554, 000 +4} +45, 000 
| ape Sak i 89 | 210,879 | 104 | 256,000 | 106 | 270,000} +2] +14,000 
Total average number and | | 
annual base pay sane 215 |1, 242, 964 234 |1, 370, 000 242 (1, 469, 000 +8 | +99, 000 
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A. 7. Conduct of program, 1961 request, $1,420,000 


The Washington staff and the regional office staffs located abroad constitute 
the group of personnel who conduct general FBO program operations. This 
group includes all FBO personnel except those engaged directly in supervision 
of construction projects at the site of construction. The costs of constructiop 
personnel are charged to projects, as is customary in governmental agencies hav. 
ing construction programs. The table immediately below contains data on per- 
sonnel whose expenses are subject to the limitation specified in the appropria. 
tion language. The domestic and regional office positions and employment are 
shown for each of 3 years, together with annual rates of pay and actual or 
estimated annual base payroll amounts. 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase 
Num-} Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-; Amount |Num-! Amouw 
ber ber ber ber 
Domestic 
Positions (number and annual 
rate 78 | $589, 631 82 | $638, 202 83 | $671, 146 +] +-$39 g4 
Employed on June 30 (number 
ind annual rate 76 576, 173 76 590, 196 82 666, 612 +t 176 416 
Average number and annual 
base pay i 75 551, 757 78 605, 000 SO 45, 000 +9 140. (ny 
Regional offices 
Positions (number and annual 
rate 
American 27 261, 617 28 278, 780 s2 317, 653 +4 4-38 Q7 
Locals 61 152, 000 65 163, 000 65 148, 000 e Oy 
Employed on June 30 (number 
ind annual rate 
Americans 2f 256, 022 27 270, 855 3 317, 653 15 L4G, 798 
Locals 52 133, 707 f 163, OOO 65 168, 000 +5, OOK 
Average number and annual 
base pay 
Americans 24 234, 89 2 264, OO 29g 299, OOK 14 wy 
Locals 55 140. 107 | 51. 000 “oO 156, OOO (wy 
Total average number and 
annual base pay 154 926, 759 163 (1, 020, 000 169 |1, 100, 000 +H + RO), (MK 
Summary of conduct of program obligation 
Estimate, I ite, Increase 
Item Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
eX ‘ 
Domestic 
Personal services 
Base salaries $551, 757 $605, OO $645, 000 +$4 
Other 4 930 m AM 15. OOF 3 
CS retirement, FICA, FEGLIA, FEHBA 36, 118 39, 5 44, 000 +4. 5K 
Travel 12, 9OY¥ 15, OOO 23. O00 +8 (Ki 
Other 9, 194 2, OO 6, 000 +4, OO 
Total domestic 619, GOS 680, 000 33, 004 +53. OM 
Regional offices 
Personal services 
Base salaries 
Americans 234, 895 JH4, OOM 200, OOM ; LL 
Locals 140, 107 151, OOF 6, 000 +5, 000 
Allowances and differentials 37, 656 44, 1 48, OOF +4, 00 
Other 5 310 3. 50K 3 000 L 
CS retirement, FICA, FEGLIA, FEHBA 16, 176 », OOO 24, OM +5, OU 
Travel and transportation of effects 13, 099 123, 000 140, 00 +17, 00 
Other 13, 521 5, 5K 17, OO +1, Si 
Total regional offices 0), 764 620, 000 687, OO +67 


Total conduct of program 1, 180, 672 1, 300, 000 1, 420, O06 120, OF 
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Staff expenses other than salaries 


1. Hardship post differentials and allowances.—Differentials and allowances 
are authorized by law and are granted in accordance with published schedules 
which apply uniformly to all Foreign Service personnel according to class and 
country of assignment. Provision for differentials and allowances is 
puted from the rates applicable to posts at which the staff is located. 

9 Trave!.—tTravel costs embrace two major elements. One is the assignment 
and transfer of personnel and their dependents and the privilege of home leave 
as soon after the 2-year eligibility as fieldwork requirements will permit. The 
second is that regional officers are required to travel continually to discharge 
effectively their responsibility for periodic investigation and inspection of proper- 
ties throughout their several countries. 

3. Contribution to civil service retirement, FICA, FEGLIA, and FEHBA— 
This item is in accordance with amendments to the Civil Service Retirement Act 
contained in title IV of Public Law 854, 84th Congress, approved July 31, 1956, 
and represents 6.5 percent of the basic salary which it is estimated will be 
paid to domestic and field staff subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
A few persons who are not eligible for civil service retirement participate in 
social security (FICA), toward which the Government contributes 3 percent 
of the first $4,800 of the annual salary of each employee. Virtually all em- 
ployees participate in the life insurance program (FEGLIA), toward which 
the Government contributes $3.25 per annum per $1,000 of annual salary. Effec- 
tive July 1960, an estimated 90 percent of all employees will participate in the 
health program (FEHBA), toward which the Government contributes varying 
amounts according to the circumstances of individual employees. The Govern- 
ment contribution per employee may be expected to average $62. 

4. Other—Expenses other than the above are for services, supplies, and 
equipment which can be identified specifically with FBO staff activity, as dif- 
ferentiated from shared items such as utilities, regular telephone service, and 
office supplies which are furnished FBO without reimbursement charges. 


com- 


BRB, ACQUISITION, DEVELOPMENT, AND CONSTRUCTION (CAPITAL PROGRAMS) 


tfghanistan, Kabul, Embassy office building constructon, 1961 requests, $1,000,000 

Present situation—The present office building is far below any acceptable 
standard in appearance and adequacy of facilities. Security of property and 
safety of personnel are difficult to insure under present conditions and require 
the earliest possible correction of physical deficiencies. The only adequate, 
secure U.S. diplomatic establishment would consist of a completely self-con- 
tained compound with both offices and residential quarters, with its own power, 
heating water supply, and purification plants. Offices of the defense attachés 
and quarters of the marine guards now are some distance from the Embassy. 
It is highly desirable that they have offices and quarters within the 
pound. 

Building program.—The Department has acquired a 16-acre site and proposes 
to erect a modern functional office building on a portion of the site, reserving 
the remainder for future development. 


Status of the project—The amount of $1 million is requested in 1961 for this 
construction. 


com- 


Afghanistan, Kabul, Embassy staff housing development, 1961 request, none 


Present situation.—Kabul is a city of approximately 150,000 people located in 
a remote country which lacks physical facilities for modern living and facilities 
for cultural or recreational pursuits. The streets of Kabul are unpaved. There 
are no central water or sewage systems as we know them. The best buildings 
which can be rented are considerably below the standards to which our per- 
sonnel are accustomed. There is no central heating. The buildings are gener- 
ally of weak wood frame with straw and mud walls and roofs. It is necessary 
to employ servants to keep the snow off the roofs in winter to prevent their 
collapse or the softening of the mud. At present there are 18 staff housing units 
under lease. The Embassy has notified the Department that compound type 
housing for the staff is preferable at Kabul. 

Building program.—The Department has acquired a site suitable for the erec- 
tion of staff quarters. The complete plan will permit the housing of the major 
portion of the American staff within a single area. This will enable adequate 
security and promote efficiency. 





—— 


ié 


It is emphasized that the acquisition of this site for staff housing is part of a 
comprehensive plan which envisages the erection of a suitable Embassy residence 
and office building equally needed at this post. 


Status of the project——The amount of $12,000 is programed for architectura) 
services during 1960. 





Algeria, Algiers, consulate general office building construction, 1961 request 
$700,000. 3 
Present situation.—The consulate general is in office space which is extremely 
crowded. One of the political officers shares the small code room with the code 
and mail clerks. One of the secretaries sits in a pantry separated by the entire 
length of the floor from her supervisor. The premises are in poor condition anq 
entirely unrepresentative. 

A number of attempts have been made to seek better leased office space. The 
rentals are exorbitant for space which might be satisfactorily adapted. Office 
space is occasionally obtainable at reasonable rentals in buildings of older con. 
struction, but the payment of a substantial amount of “key money” is required 
in practically every instance. 

Building program.—Since 1947, the U.S. Government has owned a very desir- 
able site on which there is an Arab house about 300 years old. It is proposed 
to raze this building and construct on the site an adequate and representative 
office building for the consulate general at an approximate cost of $700,000, 

Status of the project—The sum of $700,000 is being requested to undertake 
construction during 1961. 


Angola, Luanda, consulate office building and residence development, 1961 re- 
quest, none 

Present situation.—The present consular offices are located in an unattractive 
leased building shared with several other tenants. This situation provides 
neither the level of security nor the position of dignity desired for an American 
consulate. The house now rented for the consul is barely adequate for the 
representational responsibilities of the principal representative of the United 
States. The Government owns a good site which was acquired in 1955. Loeal 
authorities are urging the consulate to wall this property in conformity with 
municipal requirements dealing with vacant lots or to start construction. 
Meanwhile rental payments of $6,000 are being made annually while the site 
remains undeveloped. When the site was acquired it was on the understanding 
that construction would begin within 1 year. 

The Government of Angola is now pressing the consulate for fulfillment of this 
commitment. Consequently, the Department intends to commission an architect 
for the purpose of developing plans for best utilizing the site which indicates 
that two buildings, an office and a residence, will be more economical. A topo- 
graphical survey has been completed, 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct an office building and 
consulate residence. 

Status of the project——An architect with experience in this type of construc- 
tion has been commissioned to design an office building and residence, The 
amount of $18,000 is programed for architectural services during 1960. 


Brazil, Brazilia, development and construction of staging building, 1961 request, 
none 


Present situation.—The capital of Brazil will be transferred officially from 
Rio de Janeiro to Brazilia on April 21, 1960. The new planned city is now far 
advanced in construction. The Brazilian Government has donated to the U.S. 
Government an extremely fine site of 32.500 square meters to be used for the 
U.S. diplomatic establishment. The U.S. Government and all other represented 
governments have been requested to plan to carry on their operations in the new 
city at the earliest possible time. 

Building program.—The transfer of Embassy activities to the new capital is 
planned for accomplishment over a period of years. As the initial phase of a 
long-range program, it is contemplated that a staging building for the purpose 
of housing the Ambassador and a staff of about 32 key officers and to provide 
them with the necessary offices, mess facilities, security and storage arrange- 
ments, etc., be erected on this site at the earliest possible time. This building 
would eventually, and at such time as a representative office building can be 
erected, become a permanent secondary structure used for storage, garage, com- 
missary, Marine Guard quarters, etc. 
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Status of the project.—Site surveys have been made and a program for con- 
struction of the staging building has been drawn up. Working drawings and 
specifications for construction of the building have been prepared. The amount 
of $15,000 is programed for preparation of plans during 1960 and $250,000 also 
is budgeted for construction of the staging building later in 1960. 


Cambodia, Phnom Penh, embassy office building and staff housing site and de- 
velopment, 1961 request, $30,000 

Present situation—When Cambodia became an independent country in 1954, 
the United States established an Embassy at the capital city of Phnom Penh. 
The U.S. Government owns no real property in Phnom Penh. The rent paid 
under official leases for office quarters and for housing personnel at this post is 
one of the highest rent costs in the Foreign Service. Aside from the economic 
factor of making savings in rent, the U.S. Government should have a repre- 
sentative office building and staff housing to house its personnel properly. 

The Cambodian Government has offered as a gift about 10 acres of land, but 
the U.S. Government would be expected to bear the cost of filling. The Em- 
bassy has not been able to complete data required to enable the Department to 
estimate the amount of fill required and the time required for the work. There- 
fore, the Department is evaluating the feasibility of the proposed gift. If the 
proposed gift is not found to be feasible, the estimated amount of $150,000 pro- 
gramed for site acquisition would be used for an alternative site selection. 

Building program.—It is proposed to acquire a suitable site during 1960 and 
to develop plans in 1961 for the office building to be constructed in the course of 
the next 2 or 3 years. Construction of apartments for staff housing is proposed 
for a subsequent year. 

Status of the project.—The Department is searching for a suitable site that 
can be acquired within the equivalent of $150,000 and has budgeted this amount 
in 1960 for this purpose. If the proposed gift by the Cambodian Government is 
accepted after full study of the analysis of costs of fill and time required for 
the work has been made, funds will be necessary for such fill rather than for 
purchase. The amount of $30,000 is requested in 1961 for development of archi- 
tectural plans. 


Cameroun, Yaounde, consulate general office building and residence site, 1961 
request, none 


Present situation—An American consulate was opened in Yaounde in 1957. 
Yaounde is the capital of the Cameroun, a former trust territory. The post 
was recently elevated to a consulate general and further elevation to Embassy 
status is reasonably certain. All U.S. Government space facilities at Yaounde 
are held under short-term leases, with office space available only at premium 
rents. The Department pays about $7.500 a year to rent about 1,500 square 
feet of office space with two small apartments above. Landlords are unwilling 
to meet the normal obligations of maintenance and repair, and refuse to deal 
on a long-term basis, as evidenced by the necessity of moving three times in less 
than 3 years. Suitable residential quarters are also in short supply. While 
the principal officer resides in a leased house, which is acceptable by American 
standards for an officer of his rank, the rental rate is extremely high. The 
cost of land is rising and an area adjacent to the finer local government build- 
ings is being purchased for use as an office site, which also could accommodate 
staff quarters. 

Ruilding program.—lIt is planned to construct an office building and possibly 
housing. when the above-mentioned site is acquired. 

Status of the project—An option has been exercised on a site costing ap- 
proximately $50,000 and this amount is programed for fiseal year. 1960. 


Ceylon, Colombo, Embassy office building development, 1961 request, none 


Preaent situation —The present office building is too crowded for efficiency. 
Files and bookcases line the first floor corridor space and access to offices is 
dificult. The Deputy Chief of Mission occupies a small room adjoining the Am- 
hassador’s office, which is not impressive in itself. The property is a former 
residence adapted for office use. The site, however. faces the sea and is one of 
the finest in Colombo. 

Building program.—The Department pronoses to demolish the existing old 
structure and erect a modern, convenient office building on the present site. 

Status of the project—-An amount of $45,000 is budgeted for architectural 
services during 1960 for the planning of a suitable office building. 
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Chile, Santiago, Embassy office building development, 1961 request, $60,000 

Present situation.—The Embassy is housed on three floors of a nine-story miq- 
town office building in a highly congested area. This space is owned. The re. 
mainder of the building is owned by various Chilean corporations. The build- 
ing presents a serious security risk. Separate space is rented for the USIS, for 
ICA, and for storage at a high cost. 

A new Embassy residence is now under construction and will be occupied in 
the spring of 1960. This move will free the site of the present owned residence 
which is ideally located as a site for a new office building. The present house 
on this site is in very bad repair and will be demolished when vacated. 

Building program.—It is proposed to design a representative office building 
for construction on the site of the present official residence. 

Status of the project—The amount of $60,000 is requested for preparation of 
plans during 1961 of a suitable new Embassy office building. 

Cyprus, Nicosia, Embassy residence site, 1961 request, none 

Present situation.—In view of recent recognition of Cyprus as an independent 
country, an Embassy has been established at Nicosia. There are no residences 
owned by the U.S. Government at this post and it is expected that the Ambas- 
sador will be housed on an interim basis in a leased property. 

Building program.—lIt is proposed to acquire a suitable site in a good location 
in Nicosia and to construct a residence adequate for the requirements of the 
Ambassador. 

Status of the project—An amount of $75,000 is required during 1960 to pur- 
chase the site. 


El Salvador, San Salvador, Embassy office building deve lopme nt, 196] 
$40,000 


request, 


Present situation.—The Embassy is housed in an old U.S. Government-owned 
building originally built 42 years ago as a residence for the then Minister to 
El Salvador. The consulate, the USIS, and the ICA, the military, and some of 
the political offices are forced to rent outside space at a cost of more than 
$15,000 per year. The building is now hopelessly inadequate and unrepre- 
sentative. 

A site for a new Embassy office building was acquired in 1957 at a cost of 
$85,850. 

Building program.—It is proposed to prepare plans for the construction of a 
suitable Embassy office building on the presently owned site 

Status of the nroject—The amount of $40,000 is requested for the prepara- 
tion during 1961 of plans for a new Embassy office building. 


Ethiopia, Addis Ababa, Embassy office building annex construction, 1961 request, 
none 

Present situation.—The office building at Addis Ababa has insufficient space 
for the complement of the Embassy. The Army attaché and his staff are located 
in leased quarters about 4 miles from the chancery. This has created serious 
security and communication problems. The situation has been aggravated with 
the addition of an air attaché and his supporting personnel. The Government 
owns a sizable compound on which the Embassy is located, containing sufficient 
land on which to erect an office annex to accommodate the defense attaché. 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct on the compound an 
annex building to provide adequate office space, principally for the defense at- 
tachés and their staffs. 

Status of the project—The Department engaged an architect last year for 
developing and planning the project. Plans are nearly ready. The amount of 
$165,000 is programed for construction of the office building during 1960. 


Finland, Helsinki, Embassy office building construction, 1961 request, $1,000,000 


Present situation.—In Helsinki the U.S. Government owns a building erected 
in 1939 which includes the Ambassador's residence as its central unit, one wing 
devoted to servants’ quarters and a garage, and another wing used as the Em- 
bassy offices. Another building on the premises is a 45-year-old apartment struc- 
ture which was partially destroyed during the war. It was reconditioned after 
the war when only inferior materials were available. The lower two floors of 
this building are used for office space for the Embassy and offices of the Army, 
air, and naval attachés. The upper floors contain apartments for the Embassy 
staff. 
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Space in the newer building has been rearranged and subdivided to the limit. 
Two washrooms are in use as Office space. It has been necessary to convert the 
music room of the Embassy residence into an office for the Ambassador, and to 
convert additional rooms of the residence for use of the Embassy staff. 

The space being used for offices in the older building is inadequate and ineffi- 
cient. The walls, the floors, the antiquated plumbing, and the electrical installa- 
tion are in such deplorable condition that repair or replacement would involve 
excessive expenditure. 

Building program.—It is proposed to construct an Embassy office building on 
the Government-owned site which will be suitable, adequate, and representative, 
and will afford maximum security. 

Status of the project——An amount of $1 million is requested in 1961 for this 
construction. 


French West Indies, Martinique, consulate office building development, 1961 
request, $15,000 

Present situation.—The presently rented office space is insecure and inade- 
quate. The building is very old. 

Building program.—The Government owns a desirable site suitably located 
for an office building. It is planned to erect a modern secure office building on 
this site. 

Status of the project—An amount of $15,000 is requested for architectural 
services in 1961. 

Guatemala, Guatemala City, Embassy office building site, 1961 request, $100,000 

Present situation.—The Embassy is uncomfortably housed in a poorly designed 
U.S. Government owned building in a noisy midtown area. Neither USIA nor 
ICA functions can be accommodated in the building. Nearby parking is virtu- 
ally impossible. No amount of remodeling could suitably adapt the building to 
efficient use. Other agencies that should be housed in the Embassy rent outside 
space at a cost of approximately $16,800 per year. 

Building program.—lIt is proposed to purchase a suitable site in a less con- 
gested quiet section of the city and to erect a modern and representative Em- 
bassy office building. 

Status of the project—The sum of $100,000 is requested for the purchase of 
a suitable site during 1961. 


Guinea, Conakry, Embassy office building and residence sites, 1961 request, 
$65,000 

Present situation.—The new Republic of Guinea (formerly French Guinea) 
gained its independence about a year ago and an American Embassy was opened 
in the capital city of Conakry in February 1959. All space requirements are 
met by short-term leasing consisting of 10 residential units at a total annual 
rent of $30,884, and about 1,100 square feet of temporary office space at $5,400 
yearly. The principal officer’s residence, on which the U.S. Government has an 
option to purchase, rents for $5,180 annually and while adequate for the time 
being will ultimately be used for a deputy chief of mission residence. Neither 
offices nor residences are suitable from a representational point of view and rent 
expenditures are high. The post is exploring the acquisition of a site owned 
by the Gunea Government for either a future Embassy residence or an office 
building. 

Building program.—To meet the dire need for office and residential quarters 
of Embassy caliber, the Department plans to construct a dignified office build- 
ing and a representational official residence. Ultimately staff housing will be 
built. 

Status of the project.—A search is being conducted to locate sites for an office 
building and an Embassy residence. Costs are estimated at $65,000 and this 
amount is requested for fiscal year 1961 for site acquisition. 

India, Madras, consulate general office building development, 1961 request, 
$25,000 

Present situation.—Office facilities, including those occupied by USIA, are 
leased at an annual cost of approximately $18,000. The appearance of the 
building is unimpressive. The office of the consul general is reached by climb- 
ing two flights of stairs and several sections of the consulate are located on the 
third floor. The present office quarters present a security problem, since a part 
of the building is occupied by parties other than U.S. Government agencies. The 
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Department has acquired an appropriate site on the main street of the city at 
a reasonable price. ; 
Building program.—The Department proposes to construct a modern secure 
office building. 
Status of the project—-An amount of $25,000 is requested in 1961 for archi- 
tectural services. 


Iran, Khorramshahr, consulate office building, residence and staff housing site 
1961 requests, $100,000. : , 
Present situation.—Present consulate office and housing facilities are rented 
Rental costs continue to rise. The buildings are old, of poor design, and without 
proper facilities for efficient operation. Living conditions at the post are diffi- 
cult due to the extremely hot weather prevailing day and night for 8 months of 
the year. 

The operations and activities at the post are important because of a renewal] 
of oil production under an agreement providing for substantial American par- 
ticipation. The U.S. Government must be kept continually well informed re- 
garding the situation in the oil industry. Services must be performed also for 
150 Americans living in the area and shipping services must be provided for 
U.S. officials to the interior of Iran. 

Building program.—lIt is proposed to acquire a site which will permit the con- 
struction of a consulate office building, residence, and staff housing. 

Status of the project——The amount of $100,000 is requested as the estimated 
cost of purchasing a site during 1961. 

Iran, Tehran, Embassy office building annex construction, 1961 request, $500,000 

Present situation.—Several component parts of the Embassy are situated 
throughout the city in rented properties. Costs are considerable in servicing 
personnel and these properties with telephones, messenger service, transporta- 
tion facilities and other miscellaneous items. Efficiency of Embassy operation 
is impeded by the difficulty of communication with various units in different 
sections of the city. 

Building programs.—lIt is proposed that an extension be added to the exist- 
ing Government-owned office building to provide additional office space. Such 
an addition will improve embassy operating efficiency and decrease rental and 
service costs. 

Status of the project—An amount of $500,000 is requested for this construc- 
tion during 1961. 


Iran, Tehran, Embassy residence and Deputy Chief of Mission residence con- 
struction, 1961 request, none 

Present situation—The Ambassador and Deputy Chief of Mission are now 
residing in leased houses with annual rent costs of approximately $20,000. 
These rented houses were obtained because the original Government-owned Em- 
bassy and Deputy Chief of Mission residences were condemned as unsafe and 
evacuated. 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct an Embassy residence 
and a Deputy Chief of Mission residence on the existing Government-owned 
property in the residential area reserved by the Department for this develop- 
ment. 

Status of the project—An architect was commissioned and has completed plans 
for two residences. An amount of $400,000 is programed for construction con- 
tracts already awarded in 1960 for these two representational residences. 


Ivory Coast, Abidjan, consulate office building and residence sites, 1961 re- 
quest, $40,000 

Present situation.—The fast-growing seaport of Abidjan (population about 
140,000) is the capital of the new Ivory Coast Republic. An American consulate 
was established in this city in June 1957 and all space requirements have been 
met by short-term leasing. 

Rents are extremely high as evidenced by the requirement of paying $7,830 
annually for about 2,000 square feet of office space on the sixth floor of a 
building utilized primarily for apartments. Its functional layout is very poor. 
A recent search for suitable housing has disclosed rental figures ranging up- 
ward to $10,000 annually for a residence that will meet American standards. 
The residence occupied by the vice consul of Switzerland has been offered for 
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sale at $125,000. The director of Texaco in Abidjan reportedly paid $25,000 rent 
in advance for 5 years on a 3-bedroom house valued at $100,000, 

Private construction is virtually at a standstill as a result of political un- 
certainties in the Ivory Coast. When properties do become available, they are 
immediately absorbed in a seller’s market at high rents paid substantially in 
advance. 

Building program.—To alleviate the above-mentioned condition, the Depart- 
ment plans to construct an office building and a principal officer’s residence, 
upon acquisition of suitable sites, oni 

Status of the project.—Preliminary investigations have indicated that the 
“Plateau Area” is best suited for an office building and the ‘new Cocody dis- 
trict” would provide an excellent site for a principal officer’s residence. Ne- 
gotiations will be undertaken to select sites in these areas at a cost estimated 
at $40,000. This amount is being requested for site acquisition in 1961. 
Japan, Fukuoka, consulate office building construction, 1961 request, none 

Present situation.—Fukuoka, having a population of approximately 400,000 
persons, is a city situated on Kyushu, one of the large islands located in the 
southwestern part of Japan. Fukuoka is an important commercial center, and 
the U.S. consulate in this city serves all southwestern Japan. 

The consular office quarters in Fukuoka cannot be considered representative. 
During fiscal year 1957, a well-situated site was acquired in the best section of 
Fukuoka. This site faces on a small scenic lake and will be a fine setting for a 
consular office building. In the early part of fiscal year 1958, an American 
architect was engaged for the purpose of designing an office building. 

Building program.—The Department is proceeding with construction of an 
office building on the site purchased. 

Status of the project.—Final plans and specifications were put to bid and the 
construction contract was awarded in July 1959. The 1960 program includes 
$275,000 for funding the construction contract. 


Japan, Tokyo, Embassy office building annex development, 1961 request, none 

Present situation.—The U.S. Embassy at Tokyo presently has offices in two 
jovernment-owned buildings and, in addition, leases a great deal of space in 
various and separate locations. With the reduction of the U.S. forces in Japan, 
the Army, Navy, and air attachés have increased their staffs and other U.S. 
yovernment agencies have established and are establishing offices in the Em- 
bassy. The Embassy has recommended that a wing be constructed on one 
side of the existing chancery on land already owned by the U.S. Government. 

Building program.—The Department proposes to construct a wing on the 
chancery at a cost estimated at $500,000. 

Status of the project—The Department has programed $30,000 for the purpose 
of engaging an American architect to design the wing during 1960. 


Kenya, Nairobi, consulate general office building site, 1961 request, none 


Present situation.—Consolidating U.S. Government operations under one roof 
at Nairobi has long been the aim of the Department. This can be achieved by 
short-term leasing, although rent will exceed $35,000 annually and the crowded 
situation will be alleviated only for a short period since the post will continue 
to grow. While adequate as an interim measure, leasing should not be continued 
any longer than necessary at Nairobi. Lease terms at Nairobi, in addition to 
high rent are not favorable to the tenant. 

The U.S. Government has accepted the offer of a desirable office building site 
in an area being developed by the Nairobi Planning Committee. The location 
is ideal, being near to official buildings, hotels, transportation facilities, and 
the consular establishments of other foreign governments. 

Building program.—The Department proposes to construct an appropriate 
office building which will provide efficient, economical, and representative office 
accommodations for all U.S. Government activities at Nairobi. 

Status of the project—Acquisition of the above-mentioned site is being con- 


- 


summated and the amount of $125,000 is programed for its purchase during 1960. 


Korea, Seoul, Embassy staff housing and related construction, 1961 request, 
none 


Present situation—As a result of the financial settlement of 1948 with the 
Republic of Korea, the United States acquired a parcel of land known as com- 
ponnd 2 in Seoul, Korea. In this compound there were over 40 houses of Japa- 
nese-style construction which were old and in such bad condition that they would 








be considered substandard even after investment of large sums. The only solu- 
tion would be to replace all the buildings. Although an architect prepared a 
master site development plan for the whole of compound 2, the first phase of 
the development was confined to the construction of 9 identical buildings, each 
having 4 apartments and making a total of 36 apartments. 
were occupied in March 1959. 

Building program.—The Department plans to begin construction of the gen. 
erator house, grading and paving and four additional apartment buildings each 
having four apartments, with one building to be adapted for occupancy by the 
Marine guards. 

Status of the project.—The architect's work has been completed. The Depart- 
ment is going forward with some of the work in 1960, for which $400,000 has 
been programed. 


These apartments 


Mexico, Mexico City, Embassy office building construction, 1961 request, none 

Present situation.—The chancery in Mexico City is located principally on 18 
of the 17 floors of the Reforma Building, in which the Government leases a total 
of 78,745 square feet of space at an annual cost of $67,646. In addition, approxi- 
mately 7,100 square feet of office space is leased in nearby buildings at a 
about $10,000 annually. Elements of the Embassy, the Information Si 
the Foreign Service Institute occupy large areas in the Benjamin Franklin 
Library Building and the warehouse at Calle Danubio, both U.S. Government 
owned structures. The Reforma Building appears to be far more commodious and 
suitable than it really is. Its narrow triangular shape inhibits the efficient ar- 
rangement of office space. Elevator service is by no means adequate. These 
offices present a security hazard due to hollow tile wall construction and oceu- 
pancy of several floors by other tenants. Reforma Building leases expire in 
May 1961, at which time it is expected that substantial increases in rental rates 
will be demanded if extension is desired. 

In 1952 the Government purchased a site of 5.000 square meters on the Paseo 
de la Reforma across from the new Hilton Hotel. It is now occupied by an old 
mansion being used as a warehouse, and several minor buildings. 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct a modern, efficient of- 
fice building on the Government-owned site. The proposed building will house 
all State Department activities and also provide space for such functions as the 
defense attachés, legal and agricultural attachés, ICA, USIS, Treasury, and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. Unstable soil and the frequency of 
earth tremors throughout the Federal District will require specially designed 
and expensive foundation construction. 

Status of the project.—A prominent firm of American architects has prepared 
plans for the new building. The sum of $3,500,000 is budgeted for awarding a 
construction contract in 1960. 
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New Zealand, Wellington, Embassy office building site, 1961 request. none 

Present situation.—For several years the Department has had under study 
the acquisition of a site in Wellington appropriate for the construction of an 
Embassy office building. Options now have been obtained on four adjacent par- 
cels of land which. when acquired, will provide an adequate consolidated site 
One of these options was exercised in the previous year and two others must be 
acted upon prior to December 31, 1959. Payment for the remaining parcel, 
owned hy the New Zealand Government, is not due until 1962 

Buildina program.—The Department plans to construct an efficient, representa- 
tive office building in Wellington 

Status of the nroject.—The amount of $90.000 has been allocated for the pur- 
chase of two of the parcels of realty during 1960. 


Nigeria, Kaduna, consulate office building and residence sites, 1961 request, none 


tal of the Northern Region. It is strategically important from an economic and 
cultural point of view. USTA has had an active operation at Kaduna for sev- 
eral years and the Denartment opened a consulate at Kaduna early in 1959 
Desirable rental pronerties are not readily available and the eitv’s growth occa- 
sions increasing Innd valnes. Kaduna is a tynical undeveloped city so freauently 
encountered in Africa and a hardship nost differential is granted to American 
emnloyees who serve there. Suitahle sites for construction of an office building 
and residences have become available through the good offices of the Adminis- 
trator of Public Lands for the Northern Region. The Department is negotiating, 


Present situation.—Kaduna is the second largest city in Nigeria and the eapi- 
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while land values are reasonable, for acquisition of a site for an office building 
that will accommodate the consular program and USIS, as well as staff housing ; 
and another site on which to construct a residence for the principal officer. 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct an appropriate office 
huilding, a consular residence, and ultimately staff housing. 

Status of the project——Options are now being sought to reserve these sites 
with the view to purchasing them in 1960. The sum of $40,000 is programed 
for this purpose during 1960. 

Nigeria, Lagos, consulate general staff housing construction, 1961 request, none 

Present situation.—This Government owns several houses at Lagos located in 
various residential districts of the city. However, the housing situation at 
Lagos continues to be acute due to a steady increase in the consulate general’s 
complement coupled with a chronic shortage of acceptable housing and high 
rents. It is planned to elevate the post to an Embassy in 1960 or 1961. 

About a year ago the Government acquired a desirable site in the Ikoyi dis- 
trict, an area in which fine homes and apartments are located. 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct eight units of mod- 
ern staff housing on the above-mentioned site. 

Status of the project.—Plans and specifications for eight residential units are 
nearing completion and $160,000 is programed in 1960 for construction. 


Pakistan, Lahore, consulate general office building and staff housing site, 1961 
request, none 

Present situation.—The consulate general and the USIS office buildings are on 
opposite sides of the street, approximately 100 yards from each other. Lahore 
has reported the inadequacy of the present consulate general building and sub- 
mitted photographs showing the flooded conditions which develop each time it 
rains heavily. The report states that “at these times the offices become a remote 
island in a sea of flood water. Neither employees nor public can visit the offices 
until the waters recede.” The comment applies equally to the USIS buildings. 
Such flood conditions may last for several days. 

Building program.—The Department proposes to purchase a site preparatory 
to construction of an office building and staff housing 

Status of the project.—-The Department has inspected various sites and is now 
negotiating for a plot of ground of sufficient size to provide for a suitable office 
building and staff housing. The plot under consideration i» directly opposite 
the Government House and adjacent to the British High Commission. It is esti- 
mated that $60,000 will be required to purchase the site during 1960. 


Pakistan, Peshawar, consulate office building, residence and staff housing site, 
1961 request, $75,000 

Present situation.—Both office space and residential quarters are a consider- 
able problem in this area. The old city has no property which would be suitable 
for either purpose if available. The Cantonment, the former British military 
post, which is now the principal Pakistani military post in the northwest 
frontier area, has ample property which is appropriate and desirable, but not 
available because of military requisitioning rights which have discouraged new 
private building and which permit the Pakistan Army to take over at a con- 
trolled rent any property not occupied by its owner. 

Because of these restrictions, as well as more recent rent-control regculations, 
there has heen only one new residence built in the Cantonment in the last 20 
or 30 years. This is the one leased for the consul. The Pakistan Government 
has been able to provide housing for only about 30 percent of the officers sta- 
tioned at Peshawar who are entitled to quarters. Consequently the circum- 
stances which permitted this residence to escape requisition are not likely to be 
duplicated. The consul searched 11 months before he succeeded in securing a 
house in the Cantonment which could be considered suitable. 

A third section, in which housing would be suitable, though less so, is Uni- 
versity City. adjoining the Cantonment on the west. This is not subiect to 
military requisition but has the disadvantage of being some distance outside the 
Cantonment, of being largely undeveloped, and because it is outside the pro- 
tected areas of the Cantonment and old city, of being subject to occasional 
trihal handitrv. 

Building program.—The Department proposes to construct a consulate office 
building, residence and staff housing, upon acquiring a site which will accomo- 
date these facilities. 
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Status of the project—Inspection has been made of possible sites and the 
amount of $75,000 is requested for purchase of a suitable site during 1961. 


Poland, Warsaw, Embassy office building and staff housing construction, 1967 
request, none 

Present situation—The Embassy is presently provided office space in very 
inadequate and insecure buildings at various locations on a site which is held 
on an 80-year leasehold. Every effort has been made over a period of 10 years 
to lease better space but without success. 

The Embassy staff is housed unsatisfactorily in a number of leased residences, 
in inadequate dwellings on the site acquired by the U.S. Government, and in 
hotels. There is an urgent and real need for appropriate and adequate staff 
housing. 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct an office building ang 
staff apartments on the excellent site already acquired by the U.S. Government 
The staff apartment building construction is being held in abeyance pending 
clarification with congressional committees. 

Status of the project—-An amount of $2,200,000 is programed during 1960 
for an office building and staff housing. 


Senegal, Dakar, staff housing development, 1961 request, none 


Present situation.—Dakar presents one of the most difficult staff housing 
situations in Africa and there is no evidence of improvement through local en- 
terprise. Employees have not fared satisfactorily in attempting individual leas- 
ing, so that the U.S. Government has had to lease the required housing for them. 
Rents are excessive and more than $30,000 is expended annually for rent at this 
post. The Department acquired a site appropriate for staff housing several 
years ago. 

Building program.—The Department plans to build modern garden-type apart- 
ments containing 6 or 8 units to alleviate partially the need for rented housing 
and eliminate the cost of official leasing. While this will aid the housing problem, 
several leased properties at various locations will be retained. 

Status of the project—The sum of $15,000 is budgeted for architectural fees 
for the development of this project in 1960. 


Sierra Leone, Freetown, consulate office building and residence site, 1961 
request, $35,000 


Present situation.—Freetown, the capital city of Sierra Leone, a British 
protectorate, does not offer much choice in office space or snitable living quarters, 
as it is only now slowly emerging from relative obscurity and its growth has 
followed a rather erratic pattern. It is by no means a modern city and real 
property costs are high. An American consulate and a USIA operation were 
established in Freetown early in 1959. <A totally inadequate office building was 
the only property available for rent at $6,160 annually for about 5,000 square 
feet and it required expensive alterations to adapt it to consular operation and 
USIS use. The principal officer’s house is also under lease a $3,360 per year. 
It does not qualify as acceptable under American standards. 

Building program.—The building program at Freetown envisages the construc- 
tion of an appropriate office building for all U.S. Government programs and an 
adequate residence for the principal officer. 

Status of the project—While observing the development of the city, an inspec- 
tion of suitable sites for an office building and residence is underway. Indications 
thus far predict a cost approximately $35,000. This amount is requested for site 
acquisition during 1961. 


Singapore, consulate general office building construction, 1961 request, non 


Present situation.—After negotiation extending over a period of about 2 years, 
the Department concluded arrangements whereby U.S. Government offices in 
Singapore were consolidated in the Cecil Building, which is leased for approxi- 
mately $66,000 a year. 

A U.S. Government-owned office building in Singapore is justified on economic 
grounds, since savings in rent equal to $66,000 a vear will amortize the cost of 
the site and construction over a relatively few years. 

During fiscal year 1957, a well situated site was acquired in Singapore and an 
architect was engaged. 
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Building program.—It is proposed to construct a representative office building 
in Singapore. 

Status of the project.—The amount of $525,000 is programed to finance con- 
struction during 1960. 


Somaliland, Mogadiscio, Embassy office building, residence and staff housing 
development, 1961 request, none 


Present situation.—Somaliland, an Italian trust territory, is considered stra- 
tegically and politically important. An American consulate was established in 
Mogadiscio, its capital and principal city and seaport, about 2% years ago. 
Within 8 months of its opening it was raised to a consular general, and will be 
elevated to embassy status in 1960. Mogadiscio is a rapidly growing city. Land 
values and rentals are increasing daily as other foreign governments and private 
industry seek properties for their missions and operations. It is a hardship post 
with trying, unhealthful, and hazardous living conditions in a hot climate. 

The Department now is paying about $11,000 annually for about 3,600 square 
feet of space in a rundown building in an undesirable neighborhood and $6,000 
per year for the principal officer’s residence. Staff housing, now under short- 
term lease, is rented at about $23,000 a year, and only two housing units meet 
minimum American standards. 

This Government is closing negotiations for a large site on the outskirts of the 
city in an area being developed as a location for embassies and residences. Other 
governments are buying similar sites nearby. This site envisages a compound 
accommodating all foreseeable U.S. Government office space requirements in 
Mogadiscio; an embassy residence, USOM residence, staff housing, plus facilities 
such as a powerplant, water supply, and sewage disposal systems. Because 
power, water, and sanitation facilities are inadequate without prospect for 
improvement in the next few years, the compound must be self-sufficient In these 
respects. 

Building program.—The Department plans to start construction within 2 or 
3 years of an office building, powerplant, and water supply system. Ultimately 
the Department intends to build an embassy, residence, and staff housing on the 
same site. 

Status of the project.—An architect and engineer were engaged last year for 
preliminary project development and will continue during 1960. The amount 
of $40,000 is programed for this purpose. 


Togo, Lome, consulate office building and residence sites, 1961 request, none 


Present situation.—An American consulate was opened at Lome in April of 
1959. Lome, a city of about 30,000 persons, is the capital and principal city of 
the Republic of Togo, a trusteeship with independence planned for 1960. Con- 
sequently, the elevation of the post to a diplomatic mission is probable. 

About 1,000 Europeans live in Lome, but Western-type housing is literally 
nonexistent. Office space and residential quarters, suitable by American stand- 
ards, are not available for rent. The consulate is now operating and living 
temporarily in rooms in a third-rate hotel. Recently, the Togolese Government 
leased to the Department at a nominal rent a former government building in an 
“as is” condition and it is estimated that about $15,000 will be required to adapt 
it to adequate office use. Better living quarters for the principal officer and 
staff were recently obtained, but required costly initial expenditures to render 
them acceptable even for an interim period. Lome is regarded by the Bureau 
of African Affairs as one of the most underdeveloped posts in Africa from the 
standpoint of housing. 

Building program.—The Department plans to construct an appropriate office 
building, a principal officer’s residence, and ultimately staff housing. 

Status of the project.—A thorough search is being conducted to locate a suit- 
able site or sites for an office building and a residence. It is estimated that 
the cost of sites will approximate $40,000 and that amount is budgeted for its 
acquisition. during 1960. 


Turkey, Ankara, Embassy office building extension development, 1961 request, 
$10,000 

Present situation.—The present chancery, initially occupied in December 1953, 

is in excellent condition, but now has insufficient space. The economic section 


has been moved out of the building in order to make room for other substantive 
activities. 
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Building program.—It is proposed to extend the west wing of the chancery. 
The original design contemplated such possible expansion and the wing extension 
can be accomplished without imparing the attractiveness of the building. 

Status of the project—An amount of $10,000 is requested for architectura] 
services during 1961 to plan the extension. 


Turkey, Ankara, military and agricultural attaché residence sites, 1961 request, 
none 

Present situation.—The attachés are presently housed in expensive renta] 
properties. An effort has been made to locate suitable properties for purchase. 
However, existing residential structures in Turkey are poorly laid out and 
expensive to operate. In the absence of suitable improved properties, the only 
alternative appears to be the purchase of a site and construction of suitable and 
appropriate representative residences for attachés. 

Building program.—The Department plans to purchase a suitable site and to 
construct residences for the agricultural and military attachés. 

Status of the project—The amount of $100,000 is programed for purchase of 
a site during 1960. 

Turkey, Istanbul, consulate general office building site, 1961 request, none 

Present situation.—The existing office buildings are located in a tenement see- 
tion of the city. The buildings were originally designed as residential quarters 
and were adapted to office use. Space is poorly laid out and the buildings are 
in constant need of repair. 

Building program.—lIt is proposed to acquire a site and to construct a consu- 
late general office building. 

Status of the project.—In 1955, negotiations were undertaken with the objec- 
tive of acquiring a suitable site for the construction of a modern adequate office 
building. Possible site locations were investigated extensively with the princi- 
pal officer. The site believed most suitable is a site overlooking the Bosphorus. 
Negotiations have extended over a period of 4 years to obtain this site on the 
basis of a gift from the Turkish Government or by making merely a token pay- 
ment for the site. However, these negotiations were not successful. The next 
approach was to offer the existing office building and $200,000 in foreign cur- 
rency for site A. Negotiations on this proposition extended over a period of 2 
years. Although unsuccessful to date, there is still prospect of success in our 
obtaining site A. Alternatively, the Turkish Government has proposed for 
the Department’s consideration several other sites. 

In view of the Turkish Prime Minister’s interest and his expressions, the De- 
partment believes that a suitable site will be obtained. It is estimated that 
$200,000 is required to complete the site purchase during 1960. 


Turkey, Izmir, consulate office building development, 1961 request, $25,000 

Present situation.—At the present time, the consulate leases office space. Re- 
ports of inspection describe the present offices as inadequate in size and layout. 
Serious difficulties are encountered in finding suitable rental quarters elsewhere 
in the city. 

Building program.—The Government owns a site on which it is proposed to 
construct a modern secure office building. 

Status of the project—An amount of $25,000 is requested for architectural 
services in 1961. 


Uruguay, Montevideo, Embassy office building development, 1961 request, none 


Present situation.—The Embassy office space at Montevideo is located on two 
floors of a building originally designed as an apartment house. It is inefficient, 
unrepresentational, and a security risk. USIS and ICA offices are located at a 
considerable distance from the Embassy in other leased space. In June 1957 
the Department consummated the purchase of a fine building site on the Rambla 
Argentina Sur on the boulevard bordering the bank of the River Plate. 
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Building program.—The Department intends to construct on the newly pur- 
chased site a suitable office building, which will house all U.S. Government ac- 
tivities in Montevideo. 

Status of the project—The Department has selected a qualified American 
architect to design the new office building. The amount of $60,000 is programed 
during 1960 for this purpose. 


Vietnam, Saigon, Embassy office building construction, 1961 request, $1,060,000 

Present situation.—Part of the Embassy is located in the Bank of East Asia 
Building and part is located in the Wong Yat Po Building. Rent for both 
quarters is equal to about $60,000 a year. Since 1949 the U.S. Government has 
owned an excellent site at the corner of Norodom Boulevard and rue Massiges, 
Saigon. An architect is well advanced in the preparation of plans for the new 
office building. 

The Department believes that construction of an office building at Saigon is 
justified from the standpoint of real need, from the standpoint of economy, 
and from the standpoint of representation. 

Building program.—It is proposed to construct an Embassy office building on 
the U.S. Government-owned site in Saigon. 

Status of the project—rThe architectural firm will have completed final plans 
and specifications during fiscal year 1960. The amount of $1,060,000 is requested 
for construction for this project during 1961. 


Yugoslavia, Belgrade, Embassy office building extension development, 1961 re- 

‘ quest, $30,000 

Present situation.—The offices of the Embassy, ICA, and other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies are presently in a main five-story office building, a two-story an- 
nex, and in several floors of an apartment building. 
crowded and inadequate, but altogether unsatisfactory. 

Building program.—The Department proposes to raze the small two-story 
annex and construct a new five-story annex on the same site to provide adequate 
and satisfactory office space. 


This space is not only 


Status of the project.—The amount of $30,000 is requested for architectural 
services during 1961 to prepare architectural plans for this project. 
B-45. Project SU pe rvision, 1961 re que st, $496,000 

This requirement is for the FBO technical staff who are 


engaged in direct 
supervision of construction projects at construction sites. 


Ordinarily one Amer- 
ican engineer is assigned to be resident at one project during construction to 
insure that the contractor builds according to plans and specifications and within 
the prescribed time. This is universal practice, public and private, but it is 
of particular importance in the FBO construction program in order to achieve 
desired standards, since foreign techniques may vary widely from those in the 
United States. The American engineer is supported by one or more foreign 
technical assistants and foreign clerical personnel depending on the size and 
character of the project. Generally these engineers are Foreign Service Staff 
Corps employees, who receive differentials, allowances, and other benefits au- 
thorized by law as explained on page 29. The Office of Foreign Buildings funds 
also the direct overhead costs which can be identified specifically with these en- 
gineers, as distinct from shared items, such as the benefit of utilities, regular 
telephone service and office supplies, which are furnished FBO without reim- 
bursement charges. One of the elements in these costs is nonpassenger vehicles, 
such as small pickup trucks, which are assigned on a selective basis when the 
circumstances of the project require transportation beyond the capacity of the 
post motor pool to furnish. 
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The table below shows project supervision positions at project sites and em. 
ployment for each of 3 years together with annual rates and actual or estimated 
annual base payroll amounts. 


——.. 


Actual, 1959 Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


| j i 
jNum-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num Amount 
ber ber ber | ber 
i i 
| | 
ITEM | 
Project sites: | | 
Positions: i 
Number and annual rate | | | 
Americans oe ~4 29 | $260, 435 35 | $317, 595 42 | $299,495 | —3 $18, 100 
Locals __. ge 4 40 | 34, 000 50 120, 000 50 124, 000 +4, 000 
Employed on June 30 | | 
Number and annual rate: } } 
Americans 25 224, 0457 | 30 274, 060 29 972. 185 —} | —1, 875 
Locals 36 86,915 | 50! 120,000 50 | 124,000 | +4, 000 
Average number and annual base 
pay: } 
Americans. __. ‘ - 27 245, 433 27 245,000 | 27 255, 000 +-10, 000 
Locals 34 70, 772 44 105, 000 46 114, 000 4-2 +9, 000 
Total average number and 
annual base pay 61 316, 205 71 350, 000 73 369, 000 +2 +19, 000 
Summary of proje ts ipervision ol ligation 
Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 L960 1961 or 


decrease (— 


ITEM 
Proje ct sites: 
Personal services: | 
Base salaries: 


RNS is oh $245, 433 $245, 000 $255, 000 +$10, 000 

Locals. .....- sicpienenisiiaianamtnlenine 70,772 | 105, 000 114, 000 +9, 000 
Allowances and differentials. .__..-.-.- 29, 786 | 30, 000 31, 000 | +1, 000 
OOP oli sass. ulet te ip ahids axes : 10, 183 | 4, 000 1, Ge Ue w cache <> 
CS retirement, FICA, FEGLIA_--..---.-- 6, 158 | 7,000 | 8,000 | +1, 000 
Travel and transportation leita . 68, 965 70, 000 | TO, GOD | Licoucueel ee 
aoe ee ee ee Sein ow 13, 865 14, 000 DA TEED bncucimeannnainen 
Total at project sites_...........-.... = 445, 162 | 475, 000 496, 000 | +21, 000 


B-—5. Property acquisition program, 1961 request, $450,000 

The emphasis of the foreign buildings program during the past several years 
has been placed on the construction of office buildings and other facilities includ- 
ing staff housing where there was no practical alternative. Increasingly im- 
portant is the problem of housing principal officers other than Ambassadors and 
Deputy Chiefs of Mission in localities where suitable housing is not readily avail- 
able for rent and it is not feasible to construct one residence. To meet this prob- 
lem, the amount of $450,000 is requested for the purchase during 1961 of at least 
nine residences, to be accomplished largely in foreign currencies held by the 
U.S. Treasury. Actually, this program was started during 1958 when $743,489 
was allotted for the acquisition of improved properties. It is planned to continue 
the program at a rate of about $500,000 annually. Their possession will assist 
materially in promoting representation and in enabling the ranking personnel 
who will occupy them to settle their domestic affairs more promptly upon arrival 
at the post. An additional benefit of these acquisitions will be savings in allow- 
ances and in the shipment of individually owned furniture. Negotiations for 
purchases have not developed to the point where specific amounts can be esti- 
mated for the individual acquisitions proposed in program B-5. 


B-6. Property leasehold program, $750,000 


The tenure in all leaseholds financed by this program is 10 years or longer. 
Many of the payments are due annually. Other payments are for periods of 
several years and some are for a full 10-year term or longer. 
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B-?. Buildings and grounds capital improvements, $500,000 

This request provides for capital improvements of varying size, but not of an 
extent either in cost or planning time to occasion their being programed indi- 
yidually as construction projects. This heading covers the enlargement or en- 
hancement of buildings and their facilities by the addition of rooms, conversion 
of space to advantageous use and construction of small outbuildings as well as 
additional walks, drives, landscaping, retaining walls, and other items which 
increase the size or use potential of the property. Need for these minor capital 
improvements arises constantly and many hundreds of improvements are pro- 
posed each year by Foreign Service posts. A large proportion of the requests 


involve less than $1,000, and less than half are approved after careful review 
and evaluation. 


B-8. Initial furniture and household equipment, 1961 request, $1,000,000 


As construction projects approach completion, orders must be placed for fur- 
niture and furnishings in order that delivery may coincide with completion, there- 
by permitting immediate occupany of the new building. The amount of $1,300,000 
is estimated to be required for obligation during the fiscal year 1960 for the fur- 
ishing of buildings to be occupied during 1960 or early in 1961. The amount of 
$1 million is requested for the purchase and shipment of furnishings for buildings 
to be occupied during 1961 or early in 1962. Foreign currency purchases are 
made whenever sources can be located from which furnishings of the desired 
style, quality and price can be obtained. 


3-9. Defense attaché housing, $250,000 


By an agreement with the Department of Defense, the Department of State 
endeavors to provide suitable housing for senior military attachés at posts se- 
lected by the Department of Defense. It is the intent to purchase five or six 
housing units during each of the years 1960 and 1961 at locations among those 
listed in the program B-9 schedule for the branch of service indicated. The 
amount of $250,000 is requested for the purchase of military attaché residences 
during 1961. 


B-10. Agricultural attaché housing, $150,000 


By agreement with the Department of Agriculture, the Department of State 
endeavors to provide suitable housing for agricultural attachés at posts selected 
by the Department of Agriculture. It is the intent to purchase three or four 
housing units during each of the years 1960 and 1961 at locations among those 
listed in the program B-10 schedule. The amount of $150,000 is requested for 
the purchase of agricultural attaché residences during 1961. 


B-11. Completion of prior year program, 1961 request, $650,000 


The Department of State allots funds to posts abroad for capital purposes 
only when a proposed undertaking has progressed to the point where signing 
a purchase or construction contract is pending. Some time is consumed between 
issue in Washington of authority to obligate and the act of incurring the obliga- 
tion at a diplomatic mission, by reason of transmittal time for the authority 
and the arrangement of final details incident to executing the contract. In the 
aggregate, unaccomplished authorizations constitute a pipeline of unobligated 
funds, which is inherent in the operation of the foreign buildings program. 

Instructions for preparation of budgets require declaration of all unobli- 
gated balances, including those in the pipeline. Since the unobligated amount 
in the pipeline supports firm instructions to execute contracts, this amount must 
be reallotted immediately at the outset of a new fiscal year. On June 30, 
1959, the unused obligation authority in the pipeline which had to be reallotted 
was $644,605. The estimated unobligated balance of $650,000 on June 30, 1960, 
will be similarly reallotted as of July 1, 1960. 


B-12. Unscheduled projects, $104,000 

This request is for emergency construction or acquisition of sufficient impor- 
tance to treat as individual projects, but which cannot be foreseen and requested 
in detail because the need arises on short notice. The request of $104,000 will 
provide for one or two urgent building projects without postponing regularly 
programed work. Similarly, $295,395 is programed for 1960. As these funds 
are used, the amounts are reported against the appropriate specific program 
heading, and therefore no corresponding amount is shown for 1959. 
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USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Under regulations prescribed by the U.S. Treasury, all agencies of the U.g 
Government needing foreign exchange are required to purchase it from US. 
Treasury holdings, except in special circumstances such as authorized by Public 
Law 480, and may not purchase from external sources unless the Treasury cap. 
not supply the kind of currency needed. Only a small number of foreign eyy. 
rencies are held by the Treasury in substantial amounts, relative to overa} 
U.S. needs. Project planning of the buildings program must precede payments 
in foreign exchange by several years. The question of whether U.S. Treasury 
holdings of a specific local currency 2 or 3 years hence will be sufficient to meet 
building program disbursing requirements presents an exceedingly difficult prob. 
lem in the administration of the buildings program. 

Consistent with longstanding objectives, projects are developed on the basis 
of compelling needs without regard for Treasury foreign exchange availabilities, 
Constant effort is made to manage the program so as to use U.S. Treasury hold. 
ings of foreign currencies to the greatest advantage. However, if at the time 
of disbursing in the discharge of obligations there is insufficient Treasury for. 
eign exchange of a kind which can be used, the disbursement must be recorded 
as a dollar charge to the appropriation. When the lack of a usable kind of 
Treasury exchange is coupled with a stringent limitation on the use of up. 
restricted dollars, priority projects must be suspended in favor of projects at 
locations where there are prospects of available foreign exchange. 

The success of the buildings program depends in large measure upon the 
ability of the Department of State to apply funds, materials, equipment, and 
manpower toward the creation of facilities at the post where they are needed 
and at the time they are needed. The amount of $228,000 in unrestricted dol- 
lars is requested for 1961. This amount together with the amount credited to 
the unrestricted dollar limitation of the appropriaion account is believed to be 
sufficient to permit the 1961 program to be carried out fully according to the 
greatest needs and highest priority demands. 


Summary of 1961 re quirements, hy t / pe of currency 





} U.S. Treas- | Unrestricted 

FBO program | Total | sury foreign dollars 

| | exchange 
A. Operation, maintenance, repair, and services: 
gee gaa ae eer oe deal $3, 600, 000 | $3, 000, 000 $600, 000 
2. Realty maintenance and repair............---- cod 2, 200, 000 | 1, 750, 000 450, 000 
3. Heavy equipment replacement iat — 100, 000 70, 000 30, 000 
4. Telephone equipment replacement _.- ee Sas 50, 000 | 15, 000 35, 000 
5. Furniture repair and replacement. -- ee Te ae 920, 000 | 650, 000 270, 000 
6. Household equipment replacement.....- oe 250, 000 150, 000 | 100, 000 
7. Conduct of program..-... ae aoe - a 1, 420, 000 | 300, 000 1, 120, 00 
seein ilies | cdindinaanaceeien 
EE hie etewd bs 8, 540, 000 | 5, 935, 000 | 2, 605, 000 
| z —— 
B. Acquisition, development, and construction: 

1. Site acquisitions ___- ag Zs sciidecleid | 415, 000 | 315, 000 | 100, 090 
2. Project development. ...........-...-. i Stee 235, 000 |...... | 235, 00 
3. Construction eines . ot on =e 4, 460, 000 2, 710, 000 750, 00 
4. Project supervision. X 3 | 498. 000 | 140. 000 | 356, 000 
5. Property acquisition } $50, 000 300, 000 | 150, 000 
6. Property leaseholds- ....-- is 750, 000 | 731, 100 | 18, 900 
7. Buildings and grounds capital improvements 500, 000 350. 000 | 150, 000 
&. Initial furniture and household equipment 1, 000, 000 832, 000 168, 000 
9. Defense attaché housing 250, 000 250, 000 nol 

10. Agricultural attaché housing ioe i 150, 000 190, G00. |. .<avesestn 
11. Completion of prior year program. -.--- 650, 000 468, 000 182, 000 
12, Unscheduled profects Sd 104. 000 8&8, 900 15, 100 

Teta Be. .es 2 eee 9, 460, 000 7, 335, 000 2.1 





Total obligations ec 18, 000, 000 13, 270, 000 4, 730, 000 
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For purchase For pur 
of U.S. Treas- U.S. dollars f U.S. Tr 
| ury foreign Se a 
exchange exchan 
Cumulative through June 30, 1960_..... $200, 000, 000 | $31, 625, 000 $129, 5 
Request, 196! LON: 714 
Cumulative, including 1961 re- | 
quest -~- 200, 000, 000 31, 625. 000 206. 64 
Requirement to apply against pending | 
authorization. --..--------- \ : 6, 649, 000 None 


Itemizati 











enactment ol Servi 
Buildings Act, 1926: 

Public Law 186, 69th Cong., ap- 
woved May 7, 1926 fetatedin 
Public La 145, 74th Cong., ap- 

prove i June 15, 1935. 
Public Law 26 74th 
proved Au 1935 
Public Law 75th 
proved May 1938 ’ 
Public Law 7 79th Cong., ap- 
proved July 25, 1946. aate 
Public Law 399, 82d Cong., ap- 


proved June 19, 1952. 


Total 


Proceeds 


of sales of buildings and grounds, 


10, 000, 000 
300, 000 


1, 325, 000 


5, 000, 000 
110, 090, 000 15, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 


200, 000, 000 31, 625, 000 


fiscal vear 


Real property sold 


42 Maria-Louise Strasse, Hamburg, Germany 


Additional proceeds from sale of Heacock 


Bldg., Manila, Philippines 


Demolition proceeds, old residences, Teheran, [ran 


67 Duke St./34 Mark Lane, Kingston, Jamaica 
Laan van Woudestein, Rotterdam, Netherlands 


Villa Warden, Nice, France 
Reservoir Hill property, Noumea, New C 


Lot adjacent to property 05/06315, Wellington, New Zealand 


aledonia 


Mont-Coffyn property, Noumea, New Caledonia 


Property 13308, Tokyo, Japan 


Total proceeds received during 1959 
Less value of accounts receivable as of Jur 


1e 30, 


1959 


5, 000 
1 000 


1 OOO 


1959 


Net proceeds credited to appropriation during 1059 through sales of real property-- 


Proce ¢ ds of 


Post 


Bah pas, NGO ssdcescdicsonn 
Belgian Congo, Leopoldville--.- 
Burma, Rangoon 
England, London 
Do ; 
Fiji Islands, Suva 
Germany, Munich 
India, Bombay : 
Netherlands, Rotterdam 
Pakistan, Karachi___ 
Tunisia, Tunis___- 
Turkey, Ankara_- 


Total 


sales anticipated during 1960 


Type of property 


.| Consulate residence _._..__- 
.| Staff housing . 
Keswick-Leslie site nk 
Office building, 5 Grosvenor Sq--- 
.| Office building, 4 Grosvenor Sq- 
NE itis tthe cthea sl i 
Site, 79 Mauerkirkerstrasse¢ 
Residence. 
Plazoom site 
Residence. 
Sites (2) 


450 square meters of Lawson property___- 


Proceeds 


$65, 482.14 
1, 195, 516. 81 
855. 26 

55, 476. 81 
16, 837. 92 
106, 117. 04 
9, 754. 29 

2, 531. 34 

14, 081. 00 
58, 361. 11 

1, 525, 013. 72 
1, 245, 005. 15 


280, 008. 57 


Estimated 
| proceeds 


$49, 500 
35, 000 
61, 560 

220, 000 

4.700, 000 
5,000 

87, 024 
53, 000 
10, 606 
40.000 
53, 455 

8, 250 


5, 333, 395 
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Proceeds of sales anticipated during 1961 


—— 











Post Type of property Estimated 

proceeds 
ee ee, inn ee ewes I ee ed a P ee tee te 5 $43, 000 
I nn Soe acatnvens a LE ELE 35, 000 
eae eae Compound _...---_. Se ee oa eer an at 500,000 
BE iin aneartatn era cinensasstan dees KCantesisapinshbesneniesccsaussuese~ cones 578, 000 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. What was the unobligated balance in this appropria- 
tion as of December 31 last ? 

Mr. Hueues. As of December 31 / 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I do not have the unobligated 
balance as of December 31. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the date of your last figure ? 

Mr. Hucues. As of June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have to go back as far as that in order to give 
us the present unobligated balance ? 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman, I can make a telephone call and find 
out. I just do not have it as of December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. What was it as of July 1? 

Mr. Hucues. Asof July 1, 1959, it was $644,605. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record the unobli- 
gated balance as of December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Hucues. I shall be pleased to do so, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The unobligated balance of the appropriation “Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad” at December 31, 1959, was $15,524,399 


ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AT JUNE 30, 19 


Mr. Roonry. What is the estimated unobligated balance as of June 
30 this year? 

Mr. Huaues. June 30. 1960, it would be $650,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Isthis all in dollars? 

Mr. Hueues. All in dollars; yes, sir. 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF PROPERTIES, 1961 


Mr. Roonry. How much do you expect to receive in fiscal year 1961 
from the sale of properties? 

Mr. Hueues. $628,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Where arethey? Do you havea list there? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are they in the justifications ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir; they are on page 85. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the difference of $50,000? 

Mr. Hueues. That is the sale of personal property as distinguished 
from real property. 

Mr. Rooney. Will any of this $628,000 revert to the general fund of 
the Treasury ¢ 
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Mr. Hugues. No, sir; it will come into the building fund. 
Mr. Rooney. You just go ahead and use it; do you? 
Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL, 1949 AND 1959 


Mr. Rooney. You had 40 American personnel, did you, performing 
architectural and engineering duties in fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Hucues. According to my records, Mr. Chairman, we had 41. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1959? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, this compared with 27 in 1949; did it not? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, in the period since 1954, all architectural de- 
signs, except minor building renovations, have been performed by 
private architects to whom you pay fees; is that right? 
~ Mr. Huenes. Yes, sir. 


ARCHITECTURAL FEES—-EMBASSY OFFICE BUILDING IN DUBLIN 


Mr. Rooney. Now, in the list in your statement with regard to 
architectural planning progressing, you mention the Embassy Office 
Building in Dublin. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have you paid the architect so far on that 
new office building for Dublin ? 

Mr. HucGues. As of today, Mr. Chaim: 
M2445 

Mr. Rooney. $42,443 ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That would mean that you 


Hn, we have paid him 


have paid him $13,750 
since last Ss« ptember ¢ 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And as of September you had already 
»25.09- 

Mr. 


paid him 
) 
I , 
Mr. Rooney. What did you estimate this architect's fee as ? 
I 
1 


. = : : : 
LUGHES Phat sounds correct, sir. 
, 


Mr. Hucues. We estimated it at $35,000. 
Mr. Roonry. Was it not estimated at $33,193 ? 
Mir. Hecues. Well, for a rough figure ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. No; I am giving you an exact figure. Is my exact 
fieure right : 

Ir. Hr Hikes. My foure show s that we orig ing lly e til rated the fee 
t 828.200, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What was your next estimation / 

Mr. Hues. $35,000, sir. 

Mr. Roont T. Do you see al estimate there of $33,193 ? 

Mr. Hvucues. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooxgey. What would be this difference of $9250, or about 
*9.250, in a period of less than 6 months 4 

Mr. Hucurs. The architect on this project, Mr. Chairman, com- 
pleted, basically, his work as of about September, and since that time 
we have asked him to do a revision, 
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Mr. Rooney. Is that when he came up with that drum design ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir; we asked him to do a revision of his original 
submission. 

Mr. Rooney. H: ad you approved that drum design which he came 
up with, and have you expended any money on it? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much had you already expended before you got 
that first drum design ¢ 

Mr. Huenes. According to my records, Mr. Chairman, we paid 
the architect in 1957 $27,516. It was along about the end of 1957 
that this circular building jelled in design. So, as near as I can come 
to answering your question—— 

Mr. Rooney. Then, as I understand the system, before you know 
what the architect has in mind—in this case, he had in mind a build- 
ing that looked like a drum—you spent $27,000 with him; did you! 

Mr. Hugues. No, sir; it does not work quite that way, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please explain the way it works? 

Mr. Hucues. What we do, Mr. Chairman, is when we enter into a 
contract with an architect, we agree to pay him 1.5 percent of the 
estimated cost of the project for the preliminary design. This is the 
preliminary phase of the design. 

This phase may take him 40 days, or it may take him 6 months, or 
sometimes it may take up to 3 years to obtain approval of the pre- 
liminary design. The second phase is the preparation 

Mr. Rooney. By that time you had paid him how much? 

Mr. Hugues. I do not have that information available, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I do not know precisely how many preliminary plans 
there were. I have the actual date on which we accepted his pre- 
liminary design. The preliminary design phase of the Dublin project 
extended over a period of about 3 years. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish at this point in the record a state- 
ment with regard to the date that you accepted his preliminary design 
and the amount of money that you paid him for services up to that 
time ? 

Mr. Hueuss. I shall be glad to do so, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 





On May 12, 1958, the architectural advisory panel recommended acceptance 
of the preliminary scheme presented by Architect Johansen for the proposed 
Embassy office building in Dublin. On May 23, 1958, the Office of Foreign 
Buildings approved the first payment to the architect for his services, in the 
amount of $5,400. Prior to the recommendation of the panel, the architect 
had been reimbursed $975.93 for travel to the site necessary to the development 
of the preliminary scheme, in accordance with customary practice 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, at the time when you had 27 people in your 
Office on architectural and engineering duties and in the period from 
1949 to 1953, is it the fact that these Government employees designed 
21.61 percent of all construction during this period and designed in 
conjunction with private architects an additional 43.84 percent of 
construction during these years? 
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Mr. Hucues. Mr. Chairman, I have no breakdown on that. I have 
never costed the operations that way. 

Mr. Rooney. Could it be about that ? 

Mr. Hucues. It could be a reasonable estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. During the period from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1959 you obligated $4,498,675.24 for private architectural and engi- 
neering services; did you? 

Mr. ‘Huauss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And there are 32 projects for which a total of $1,182,- 
508 has been obligated for architectural services on which construc- 
tion has not yet been commenced ? 

Mr. Huecues. That sounds correct, Mr. Chairman. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK NOT JUSTIFIED TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Roonry. Are there five projects for which design has not been 
justified to Congress? 

Suppose we put it the other way around? How many projects do 
you have for which design has not been justified to ( ‘ongress ¢ 

Mr. Hvuenes. I would have to identify the projects. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you do that? 

Mr. Hucues. I would be pleased to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you trying to recall out of your memory / 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you getting it? 

Mr. Hvucurs. I will have to get the record; I do not know them 
offhand. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, was the one in Lagos, Nigeria, ever justified to 
the Congress ¢ 

I am now speaking only of architectural work ? 

Mr. Huerrs. That is a small staff housing project in Lagos. I do 
not believe that one was included in our regular program because 
there is not an American architect attached to that projec t, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Was the architectural work justified to the Congress 
for Lagos? 

Mr. Hvanes. I do not believe that one was, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have an architectural project at Manila which 
was not justified to the C ongress ? 

Mr. Hucues. I do not know of any in Manila. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. Did you contract for architectural work at Manila for 
a regional communications center which you did not justify to the 
Congress ; 

Mr. Hueues. I do not believe we did, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
was presented to the committe e, 

Mr. Roonry. Did you justify to the Congress the architectural 
work for an office building at Kabul, Afghanistan, before you entered 
into the contract ? 

Mr. Hucues. I don’t believe we did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. This was a $54,000 item; was it not ? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. And, you never mentioned it to the Congress although 
you entered into the contract in 1957, until you came up here in con- 
nection with the 1960 justifications ? 

Is that the fact ? 

Mr. Huenes. That could be, Mr. Chairman, but each year we pre- 
sented to this committee a complete list of every architectural contract 
that we have entered into, and I am sure that Kabul must have been 
in that list. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not go ahead at Kabul on a $54,000 archi. 
tectural contract in 1957 ? 

Mr. Huenes. Our first payment under the contract was in fiscal 
year 1958. I do not have with me the actual date of the contract. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, is it the fact that you did not justify this con- 
struction to the Congress until the 1960 fiscal year? 

Mr, Hueues. Mr. Chairman, I will have to examine my record, 
That does not sound correct to me. I will have to check the date of 
the contract. I donot have it with me right now. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that the architectural contract. has never 
yet been justified to the Congress ? 

Mr. Hvueues. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman, that we ever had a 
specific discussion of Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking about discussion. I mean did you 
present in your showing to the Congress the need for the funds, a 
request for money for an architectural contract in Kabul at any time 
in any year? 

Mr. Huaenes. According to my information here, Mr. Chairman, we 
did. We have it on the list that we have submitted each vear to the 
committee. I do not have my last year’s statement. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, we will get you your last year’s statement. We 
are talking now about 1960. You did mention the construction work, 
but to this day you have never mentioned the architectural contract. 

Mr. Huaeues. I would like to examine the hearings for 1957, sir. 
TI do not have a date on these individual contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, may I examine the record on that? T believe that 
we executed the contract in 1957, and presented it here on the list of 
architectural contracts. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, it would be later than 1957. It would be for 
the fiscal year 1958; would it not? 

Mr. Bow. It is not in the 1958 hearings. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not in the 1958 hearings? 

Mr. Bow. No, sir. I just had a look at the hearings for the first 
session. 

Mr. Rooney. It would hardly be in 1957: would it? It could be. 

Mr. Hvucues. I think it was in 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we have the 1957 hearings here. 

Mr. Hvuenes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Let him examine them. 

Mr. Hueues. Thank you. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you find it in the 1957 submission ? 

Mr. Hvueues. No, sir: I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Here are the present active architectural plans, accord- 
ing to the following projects, and there is a list, and it is not included 
in that. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. This involves a $54,000 contract and if my informa- 
tion is correct, it has never to date been justified insofar as the archi- 
tectural contract is concerned. 

Mr. Crocxetrr. Mr. Chairman, that was submitted for the record 
last year in last year’s hearings. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh. Well, sure. That is when the construction was 
justified. ’ | 

Mr. Crockett. The architecture, first of all, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we did not know anything about it until 1960, 
and here back in 1957 an architectural contract was let and the 
estimated fee was $54,915. 


FURTHER ARCHITECTURAL CONTRACTS NOT JUSTIFIED TO THE CONGRESS 


Now, did you ever justify to the Congress the architectural contract 
on a deputy chief of mission project at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya? 

Mr. Huenes. No, sir; not in that case. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ever justify staff housing at Vientiane, Laos? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir; not in that case, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Let us get to the work which was never justified to 
the Congress: Staff housing in Lagos, Nigeria, estimated cost, 
$160,000? 

Mr. Hucues. That one was not presented, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—the construction of the proj- 
ect we just referred to—the architectural design was never justified 
tothe Congress; is that right? 

Mr. Huenes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Vientiane, Laos, the staff housing and the plans which 
we discussed a while ago, that was never justified to the Congress inso- 
far as construction was concerned ? 

Mr. Huenes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, the cost of construction in Malaya was $90,000 
and the estimated cost in Laos was $45,000; correct ? 

Mr. Huenes. That sounds correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. You did not refer to the office building in Lagos; did you? 

Mr. Roonry. Staff housing. In both instances, insofar as the archi- 
tectural contract and the construction contract are concerned, neither 
were ever justified to the committee. The construction was never 
justified. 

ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY PANEL 


FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS 


In order to proceed with the work, as I understand it, the architect, 
this private or outside favored architect, must present his plans to 
the Architectural Advisory Panel; is that right ? 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How m: iny meetings have there been of that panel 
since February 1958? 

Mr. Hueues. Searching my mind, would think about six or 
seven, Mr. Chairman. They nor nar meet about once a month de- 
pending on the status of the projects. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, they have not met once a month since February 
1958 ; have they ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many times did you say since February 1958? 

Mr. Huenes. About six or seven; maybe more. 


DELAY OF PANEL IN MAKING DECISIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The architect in instances has to wait months and 
months in order to have the Architectural Advisory Panel approve his 
plans; is that right? 

Mr. Hucues. Not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. No, I suppose if he submitted his plan the day before 
the panel met he would not have to wait too long, but generally speak- 
ing that is not the fact? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. We try to convene the panel when the plans 
of the various buildings are in such a stage they can give their criti- 
cisms. 

Mr. Roonry. We have been advised that in many instances it was 
necessary for the architect to submit his preliminary design work to 
the Architectural Advisory Panel on several occasions before obtain- 
ing approval and authorization by FBO to proceed with the final 
design phases of his contract, and that other instances were observed 
where the architect appeared to be confused as to which recommenda- 
tion by the panel to follow, thereby further delaying the completion 
of the architect’s preliminary design work; and that the presentation 
by the architect of his preliminary design work on several occasions 
for approval causes an expensive delay, in some instances, in the com- 
pletion of the contract; and finally, that these delays in the comple- 
tion of the architect’s contract often result in increasing costs of con- 
struction in the interim period and changes in personnel at the post 
where construction is contemplated during this period of delay create 
additional difficulties for the architect in designing a building. 

What would you say about that? 

Mr. Hucues. I would say that is generally correct, Mr. Chairman. 


CONDONING OF DELAY IN COMPLETION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Rooney. And what would you say about this: The coordination 
and supervision afforded private architects in connection with design 
work is carried out by FBO in a somewhat leisurely fashion without 
emphasis on the importance of completing these contracts as quickly 
as possible. 

Mr. Hucues. I would not agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you agree with it to any od 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In the architect’s contract there is a time limit in which 
he is to complete his work; is that right? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that FBO places little importance upon 
holding the architect to the time schedule provided in his contract! 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. We attach great importance to that. 


Mr. Roonry. Have there been instances where the time schedule 


has not been met? 
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Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many instances? 

Mr. Hucues. Many of them, Mr. Chairman. I would say in most 
of the contracts. 

Mr. Rooney. There would be a delay ? 

Mr. Hucues. There would be a delay. 

Mr. Rooney. And what did you do about it ? 

Mr. Hueues. Unhappily, Mr. Chairman, we could not do much 
about it. When we have an architectural contract like this for the 
creation of a design it is not practical to impose a penalty. You can 
urge the are hitect and pressure him, but in the process of creating a 
building design, I do not know of much else you can do. 


DELAY IN MAKING TECHNICAL REVIEW OF ARCHITECT’S WORK 


Mr. Rooney. How many months does it take before a technical 
review is made of the work submitted by the architect ? 

Mr. Hucuers. I assume you mean by FBO? That would depend 
on the available staff, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it happen that it takes months before being given 
such a technical review ? 

Mr. Hucnes. In some cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are the following statements correct : 

On some contracts with private architects, the FBO architectural 
personnel had written numerous letters to the architect commenting 
on the architect’s design work which in some instances covered a 
period of as long as 2 years, and that these letters indicate that FBO’s 
architectural staff on occasions conducts its review work in a piece- 
meal fashion and issues instructions of questionable value to the 
architect rather than conducting one complete review and thereafter 
giving the architect complete and definite instructions as to the de- 
sires of FBO with respect to the design work submitted ; and that this 
procedure causes long delays before the architect can complete his 
contract. 

True or untrue ? 

Mr. Hvuenes. I think that is generally true, Mr. Chairman. 


INADEQUACY OF GOVERNMENT RECORDS 


Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that the records of FBO appear to be 
inadequate concerning the progress of design contracts and consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in determining the exact status of 
some projects since the files did not fully contain information re- 
quested and personnel questioned were vague and uncertain as to the 
dates certain events occurred ? 

True or untrue? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not believe that is true, Mr. Chairman. 


DELAY IN COMMENCING CONSTRUCTION 
Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that you have a design contract on which 


construction has not yet been commenced, which contract dates back 
to April 2, 1954, or almost 6 years ago? 
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Mr. Hueues. That could be Beirut, Mr. Chairman. That is the 
only one that comes to my mind. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you look at your records and tell us if it is? 

Mr. Hueues. I would have to examine the files, I do not have them 
with me. 

Mr. Rooney. T! \ls is possible, though, is it not? 

Mr. Huenes. It is possible, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that 32.26 arti of the mon V obli- 
gated for design work during the period July 1, 1953, hrosel June 
30, 1959, has been for architectural services for projects on which 
construction has not yet commenced ? 

Mr. Hueues. I would say that is about correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Before we get into the justifications, Mr. Bow, do 
you have any questions at this point ? 


EXPLANATION GIVEN FOR ADDITIONAL COSTS TO TAXPAYER 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Hughes, the eh airm an has asked you some questions 
from the investigative report, to which you have replied they were 
generally correct, one of them being delays in progress and additional 
cost because of delays in submitting design work to the Architectural 
Advisory Panel. I think for the sake of this record we ought to have 
a little explanation from you rather than just saying that generally 
what the chairman asked you about is being done. If what is being 
done is costing the American taxpayer additional money because of 
delays of this. panel to act, I think we s] hould have some explanation 
from you as to why this condition exists and how to correct it so that 
we do not have this additional cost to the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Bow, I w ‘oul l like toe ‘laborate on my statement 
in this fashion. The design of an embassy | bul lin 1a abroad is a verv 
difficult thing. It involves checkin le with a great many peop! 7 not 
only our own people but of course the aRETODE late people in the local 
government or the planning departments in the city in which it is 
to be built. You cannot always develop cul the first shot a design 
which you think merits the attention of our Architectural Advisory 
Panel. because it m: iy be very nebulous, it may be substantially be yond 
the budget, or it may not even meet the program requirements which 
are laid down for the architect; and there is no purpose served i 
bringing to the panel a preliminary design that does not meet the basic 
requirements of cost or restrictions, or when the architect obviously 
has not had time - do a thorough job on the preliminary design phase. 
That is point No. 

Point No. 2 is ae the members of the Architectural Advisory 
Panel, while possessed of highest technical skill, are no different 
than others who look at the design. They have their opinions and 
they present their professional] recommendations to us, but sometimes 
the ideal is not achievable and thus we have to keep on working, 
planning, studying and testing to be sure we are getting into the build- 
ing an appropriate and suitable final design. 

All I am underscoring is that the designing of American Embassy 
buildings abroad is a time-consuming, difficult, and delicate proposi- 
tion, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Has there been unnecessary delay in calling together this 
Architectural Advisory Panel? 
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Mr. Hucues. I do not believe so, Mr. Bow. 
Mr. Bow. Did you ever have plans ready to submit to them and 


just did not call ‘them together and let the plans gather dust and 


cause additional cost to the ge taxpayer! 
Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 


MEMBERSHIP AND MEETINGS OF PANEL 


Mr. Bow. Would you submit for the record at this point the times 
and dates during the last 2 calendar years that the Architectural 
Advisory Panel has met ? 

Mr. Hucues. I shall be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And also the names of this Architectural Advisory Panel. 

Mr. Huenes. I shall be pleased to, Mr. Bow. 

(The information follows :) 


ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY PANEL 


Meetings since January 1, 1958 
January 21, February 24, May 12, December 15, 1958; February 27, May 29, 
August 14, October 23, December 18, 1959 ; January 29, 1960. 
Present membership 
Waldemar J. Gallman, Director General of the Foreign Service, Chairman. 
Roy IF’. Larson, Philadelphia. 
Eero Saarinen, Bloomfield Llills, Mich. 
William W. Wurster, San Francisco, Calif. 


DELAYS DUE TO ARCHITECTURAL STAFF REVIEW PROCEDURES 


Mr. Bow. You also said it was generally correct that there were 
delays due to the FBO’s architectur: al staff conduc ting its review work 
ina piecemeal fashion rather than conducting one complet e review, 
so that the architect sometimes does not know what he is expected to do. 

Would you care to comment further on that ? 

Mr. Huenes. Yes, sir; I shall be pleased to. 

It would be ideal if you could hand to the architect a package, tell 
him exactly what you wanted, and let him go ahead and design it. 
But, unh: appily, this is not feasible since we do our best to check back 
with our Ambassador, with the local architects, and with the city plan- 
ning people to make sure we have been able to lay out a building that 
satisfies the basic needs of the post and meets our high design stand- 
ards. This, of necessity, is a piecemeal operation, because you may 
have substantial agreement on a building except that someone does 
not happen to like the lobby entrance or some other aspect, and the 
architec ‘t is requested to restudy it to meet the constructive criticisms 
made by many people. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any way you can streamline this to get away 
from these additional expenses due to delay? Is there any way you 
can speed it up a little? 

Mr. Hvueues. Only at the expense of what I think would be equally 
undesirable, namely, laying down hard and fast rules and being what 
I think would be too: arbitr: ary. 

Mr. Bow. I suggest the matter be reviewed to see if some of the 
criticisms contained in the investigative report can be corrected. 
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COST OF LOCAL CURRENCIES ACQUIRED 


On the first page of your statement you say : 

From the beginning of the program, appropriations have totaled $220,902,000— 

$189,505,000 in local currencies and $31,397,000 in U.S. dollars. 

Can you give any information as to the cost of the $189,505,000 in 
local currencies to the Treasury of the United States? What did it 
cost us to acquire that $189,505,000 in local currencies ? 

Mr. Hucues. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Bow. We had to acquire this $189,505,000 in local currencies 
in some manner, and it cost us dollars to get them. I am not talking 
about the appropriation process of taking it out of the Treasury. [| 
am talking about the original cost. Is there any way it could be deter- 
mined how much it cost us to acquire the $189,505,000 in local eur- 
rencies / 

Mr. Hucues. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It probably cost us around $1 billion or maybe more. It 
comes out of settlement of war debts, Public Law 480 funds, but we 
do not want the people to ever get the idea the local currencies do not 
cost us money. 1 think it is good to use them this way, but I am some- 
times fearful that people think local currencies do not cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer any money, and I think it is one of the most expensive 
things we have. 

Mr. Crockett. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS IN FBO PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. I see we are beginning to get the camel’s nose under the 
tent in Public Law 480 funds in the F BO program. How far are we 
going to go in this 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Bow, so far as I am concerned it is not a case of 
the camel getting his nose under the tent. I have alw: ays taken the 
position, and I feel today, that there should never be a single dollar 
expended in this program that is not submitted to the appropriation 
process for approval. 

As you know, we use foreign currencies to the maximum extent 
possible in this program now. In the submission of this Public Law 
480 budget this year, and as indicated in the statement here, the pur- 
pose is to expand the program further in order to finance needed 
projects through further utilization of soft currencies generated by 
the operation “of Public Law 480, particularly in those countries 
where, according to the Treasury, there are holdings of these curren- 
cies far in excess of any foreseeable demand by our Government. 

Mr. Bow. But no Public Law 480 funds will be used by FBO and 
you without a submission to the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Hugues. So long as I am running FBO, that will be my posi- 
tion, sir. 

AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE HOUSING 


Mr. Bow. Are any of those funds being used now by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to build agricultural attaché houses ? 
Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 
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SAO PAULO AND BRASILIA PROJECTS 


Mr. Bow. I note also in your statement Sao Paulo and Brasilia are 
both scheduled for work to be done. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are there sufficient currencies in Brazil to complete both 
of those projects with foreign currencies ? 

Mr. Hucues. According to the Treasury Department’s estimate 
there are, sir. 

Mr. Bow. To cover both Sao Paulo and Brasilia? 


Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 
CONSTRUCTION IN SAO PAULO 


Mr. Bow. What is your schedule now in Sao Paulo for 
construction ? 

Mr. Hugues. Assuming, Mr. Bow, that everything works out all 
right this year, and since we have a favorable lease in Sao Paulo, I 
would believe it could come very late in fiscal year 1961. 


Mr. Bow. The consulate in Sao Paulo is in a very fine building and 
very fine quarters. 


Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And you have a very advantageous lease there. What 
does that: lease cost you ? 

Mr. Hvenes. It is about $27,000 a vear in cruzeiros. 

Mr. Bow. We are paying in cruzeiros and not in dollars? 

Mr. Huaeues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And the rate of exchange is about 180 to the dollar, ] 
believe ? 

Mr. Hvuecues. Yes, sir. It is improving. 

Mr. Bow. We are not cramped for space in Sao Paulo in those new 
quarters ? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are you satisfied with that land you bought down there? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir; I think it is a fine site in Sao Paulo. 

Mr. Bow. Are you satisfied they will not build high, tall buildings 
all around you and put you in the dark? I have seen the design of 
the building you have in mind down there and it is more or less a low 
building. 

Mr. Hucues. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. And all surrounding that particular space are these 
high buildings they are building in Sio Paulo. There are no re- 
strictions in that section ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. That is a point well taken, Mr. Bow. In 
the approach to the design of the building, we did not want to en- 
gage in any competition with the tall buildings. As a matter of 
fact, studies indicated we would be better off with a low building and 
not be in any competition with the tall buildings they have. We 
think the site is big enough and on a wide enough street that we could 
have a rather distinguished building. 

Mr. Bow. But you only own a portion of the lot. 

Mr. Hvaues. That is correct, sir, about one-half of it. 


Mr. Bow. They could build a skyscraper on the same lot right beside 
you in Sio Paulo? 
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Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What did that land cost that we have lying idle in Sip 
Paulo? 

Mr. Hucues. $370,936. 

Mr. Bow. That is what the dollar cost was? 

Mr. Hucues. The dollar equivalent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How long have we had that? 

Mr. Hucues. About 3 years. 

Mr. Bow. If we were to figure at the going rate of interest paid by 
the U.S. Treasury for the “holding of that vacant property, it is 
actually costing us more than the building we rent, is that not right? 

Mr. Huaues. I do not think so, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. — it up and I think you will find it is. 

I might s: . Mr. Chairman, we have an excellent building at Sio 
Paulo now on “un and we have a very advantageous lease payable 
in cruzeiros, and quarters in a fine new building with lots of space, 
This site across the street, I was a little worried about. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION IN MONTEVIDEO 


How about Montevideo? 

Mr. Hucues. We have commissioned an architect. He visited 
Montevideo during January and is in the process of developing the 
preliminary designs for the building. He has 120 days under his con- 
tract to come up with the preliminary designs. 

Mr. Bow. Will you keep after that architect so he will not delay 
too much on his 120 days? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And will you assure me you will begin construction there 
at the earliest possible date? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I am sure the President will be told about the delay in 
getting that building underway. We acquired that property with the 
understanding construction would start, but I understand foreign 
currencies are just available now which is the reason we have had the 
delay. 

Mr. Huenes. That is correct, su 


SALE OF NO. 20 GROSVENOR SQUARE PROPERTY 


Mr. Bow. I want to join with the chairman of the committee on 
the question of disposal of the properties on Grosvenor Square. It 
seems to me we had a complete understanding and agreement between 
this legislative branch of the Government and the executive branch 
of the Government that if we went ahead with the improvements in 
London there would be a sale of properties on Grosvenor Square in- 
cluding No. 20 Grosvenor Square. I think you have made a good sale 
of the old chancery building known as 1/3 Grosvenor Square to the 
Canadian Government for $4,732,000, and I believe it is the responsi- 
bility of the executive branch, regardless of what level it has now 
reached, to fulfill its agreement with this committee and with the Con 
cress for the sale of this property at No. 20 Grosvenor Square and to 
see that the money gets into the Treasury. 
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Do you have anything to say about that? Or, will you convey my 
message to the Secret ary ¢ 

Mr. Crocxerr. I will convey your message. 

Mr. Bow. Do you agree with me on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. I certainly do, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Hucues. May I say I will also join with Mr. Crockett in con- 
yeying your message to the Secretary. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. This is the building which may be compared to ex- 
yensive real estate on Park Avenue in New York presently occupied 
oe the Navy for barbershops, a PX, and a lot of clerks. 

“Mr. Hvuenes. And a laundry and cleaning and pressing shop. 

Mr. Bow. And a supermarket. 

Mr. Rooney. Right at Park Avenue and 50th Street, you might 
say. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the recodr.) 


DISPOSAL OF ROTHSCHILD HOUSI 


Mr. Bow. The Chairman has suggested that some Ambassadors 
have talked about Rothschild House in the past. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. This committee has also made some statements in the 
past about Rothschild House, has it not ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I think it would be fair to say that the bulk of what has 
been said about Rothschild House was to do something about it, and 
that has been going on for a dozen years to my knowledge on the 
basis of doing something with it that would be sensible. q 

Mr. Rooney. On the basis of getting rid of it. 

Mr. Bow. At page 889 of the hearings before this committee on the 
Department of State budget for 1958, I read the following: 


PLANS FOR DISPOSITION OF ROTHSCHILD HOUSE IN PARIS 


Mr. Rooney. Have you done anything further with the No. 41 Faubourg Street 
Honore property ? 

Mr. HUGHES. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Otherwise known as the Rothschild Mansion? 

Mr. Hucues. The Rothschild House; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not yet sold it? 

Mr. HuGHEs. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you received any offers with regard to it? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes. We have a standing offer of $2 million for the property. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you intend to do with it? It has been standing there 
all this time, this $2 million piece of property. 

Mr. HuGHEs. We are very busily working on the problem in Paris. 

Mr. Rooney. You have told us that each year for several years now. 

Mr. HuGues. We have recently had submitted to us at least six suggested 
plans as to what our Government ought to do in Paris, including a very careful 
presentation by Ambassador Dillon just before he left. 

Mr. Rooney. What did he suggest? 

Mr. Hueues. He suggested that the Rothschild House be made into a per- 
manent Embassy residence. 

Mr. Rooney. Would not the cost of that be prohibitive and the use imprac- 
tical? 
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Mr. Huenes. Ambassador Dillon estimated it would cost $600,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you say? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not know at this point. We got this suggestion and plan 
about 2 weeks ago and have not had an opportunity to consider it very carefully 
in the Department. " 

Mr. Rooney. I thought this was your No. 1 problem and that you have been 
considering this practically daily now for many years. 


Then Mr. Rooney said: 
I did not hear you, Mr. Hughes. 
Then Mr. Hughes said: 


I did not say anything, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not so? 

Mr. HuGuHes. Sure; we have been considering it actively for a year. Our 
Government has over $7 million invested in Paris in real estate. Some are very 
expensive properties. Until we come up with a plan that we can get together 
on in the Department as to what we ought to do, somewhat along the lines of 
the London plan, and come before the committee, and decide what course of 
action we want to take in Paris, we do not believe we can consider these prop- 
erties as separate entities, but must consider the total properties in Paris. | 
would like to hope that in the next 6 months we would have an agreed plan 
between the Embassy and the Department that we would be in a position to 
discuss with the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we have heard this a number of times now, and, from all 
I can gather, our best use of that property is to take the $2 million and get out 
of it. This suggestion of sinking $600,000 additional into it is one I cannot 
comprehend at the moment, and yet I most certainly respect the opinion of 
Ambassador Dillon, who is a very able gentleman. 


Then again in the same hearing, on page 906, this is Mr. Bow: 


Mr. Bow. In reply to a question of the chairman, I would like to say for 
the record that I am in complete agreement with the chairman with regard 
to Rothschild House. With all due respect to Mr. Dillon, for whom I have 
the highest regard, I have to disagree. I think the sooner we get rid of Roths- 
child House the better off we will be. 

What planning is being done at the present time so far as Paris is concerned? 

Then there is a discussion of Paris. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow, after all the years that discussion has been 
had here with regard to doing something with Rothschild House, and 
it became apparent that Mr. Hughes was not going to do anything 
about it, I permitted myself to be convinced by the present Ambassa- 
dor to Paris, Mr. Houghton, that it would be better to go ahead and 
do something, anything, than to have it standing unuseful as it has 
been for all these years. 

Mr. Bow. I agree with that. I think we ought to perhaps build 
an office building there. All I can say is he is a great salesman. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. I have changed my thinking in regard to this prop- 
erty as the result of a number of conferences I have had with the 
present Ambassador, and his predecessors, Messrs. Dillon and Bruce. 


They are pretty competent businessmen and have none but a patriotic 


motive. 

Mr. Bow. The gentleman from New York and I have not yet 
agreed on this one. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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CONTRACTS AWARDED MEMBER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY PANEL 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this Architectural Advisory Panel 
that we were discussing awhile ago, it is composed of four members, 
is it not‘ 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. One member being the Director General of the For- 
eion Service, Department of State; Mr. Eero Saarinen of Michigan; 
Mr. William W. Warster of San Francisco; and Mr. Roy F. Larson 
of Philadelphia. Right? 

Mr. Hvuenes. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Has Mr. Eero Saarinen had any contracts with FBO 
during the time he has been a member of this Panel ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many and how much? 

Mr. Hvucues. Two, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And what was he paid for those ? 

Mr. Hueues. He had the contract for the office building in Oslo, 
Norway, for which his fee was $85,293; and he won the competition for 
the design of the building in een for which his fee is $340,836. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think it is perfectly all right for him to be 
sitting as a member of the Arc hitectural Advisory Panel at the same 
time he is performing services which I take it would be approved by 
that Panel ? 

Mr. Hueues. In that particular case, I believe it is all right, Mr. 
Chairman, because the design for construction of the Oslo building 
already had been completed and it was being constructed by the Nor- 
wegian Government. Secondly, the character of the building in Lon- 
don was judged by a separate jury, altogether without relationship to 
the Architectural Advisory Panel. 

Mr. Roonry. Has Mr. William W. Warster or his firm, Warster, 
Bernardi & Emmons, had any contract with FBO since 1958 when he 
became a member of the Panel? 

Mr. Hvueues. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Has Mr. Roy F. Larson or his firm, Harbeson, Hough, 
Livingston & Larson, had any contracts with FBO during that period 
of time? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. 


FURNITURE REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. At page 25 of these justifications we find an item of 
$920,000 entitled “Furniture Repair and Replacement.” What are 
the details of this? 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Chairman, that is the estimated amount of cost 
during the coming fiscal year for the repair and replacement of Gov- 
ernment-owned furniture. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what it says here. I am asking what are the 
details of it? 

Mr. Hvucues. That is computed, Mr. Chairman, on a formula. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your formula? This is almost $1 million. 


What do you have to back it up? What are you going to purchase 
and how much ? 
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Mr. Hucues. At this point I do not know, Mr. Chairman, because 
the budgets have not come in from the posts yet. We will get them 
in the spring. 

Mr. Rooney. You say the budgets have not come in from the posts 
yet ¢ 

Mr. Huceues. Not for an item lke this. They will submit them in 
the spring, and make their request to us for funds. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you do last year ? 

Mr. Hugues. Last vear on this item we actually spent $828,000, 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Huenes. Furniture repair and replacement. 

Mr. Rooney. What did that consist of, what articles ? 

Mr. Huenes. That is for the repair of furniture 

Mr. Rooney. be are the details? 

Mr. Huenes. I do not have that here. I will be glad to develop 
for you post by post what we actually spent. 

Mr. Rooney. Please submit to the committee the details of this re- 
quest for $920,000. From what you say, you have not received the 
budgets yet from the posts, and if the Congress were silly enough to 
give you the $920,000 you would see that it was fully expended. That 
is about it, is it not? 

Mr. Huenes. $800,000 to $900,000 a year is about what you can 
expect to pay for repair and replacement of furniture. 

Mr. Rooney. Submit the details on this. We want to know how 
much you pay for furniture and for all the items that make up this 
total rugs, refrigerators, and so forth, in full detail. 

Mr. Hvucues. We shall be pleased to submit that. 

(The information supplied follows: ) 


REQUIREMENT FOR REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD AND OFFIC! 
FURNISHINGS 


The requirement of $920,000 for 1961 has been estimated on the basis of recent 
past experience, and on the basis of replacement of about 10 percent each year. 
In the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1959, posts abroad requested over 
$1,470,000, exclusive of packing and transportation costs, for the repair and 
replacement of household furnishings and office furnishings originally financed 
through the buildings fund. Of this amount, only $756,000 could be met within 
the limits of available funds, plus the related packing and shipping costs. For 
the current fiscal year post requests again substantially exceeded $1 million ex- 
clusive of additional packing and shipping costs, of which $753,000 can be met. 

For 1961, it is intended (a) to allot nominal sums to posts initially for routine 
and nominal repairs, based on factors of 2 cents a square foot of office space 
furnished through the buildings fund and $30 for each furnished residential] unit 
($102,000) ; (0) to restore stocks of glassware, china, silver, linens, utensils and 
other standard items which are purchased centrally in bulk quantities ($183,- 
000); and to reserve $635,000 for requests of posts which are expected again 
to exceed $1 million by a substantia] amount. 
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The following list reflects the lowest, the highest, and the typical costs for 
representative items of furnishings for residential units abroad : 


Lowest Highest lypical 
I I st 
ip € 

Rugs, per square yard D4. of 929. 00) 9. OU 
ae , 0.00 600. 00 300. 00 
— ee ae oo 250. 00 125. 00 
Desk ; 120. 00 00. 00 200. 00 
Bookcase ind breakfront E L 00 000. 00 100 00 
Coffee table 00 2 ”) 100. 00 
End tables, pait 60. Of 250. 00 90. 00 
Living room lamp 17, 25. 00 15. 00 
Decorative mirro! 25, Of 00. 00 on. 00 
Fireplace ¢ juipment ndiror 00 Cres bs + O00 200. 00 | 100. 00 
Console or ! table " (), Of 00. 00 
Hining table ! ‘ 200. Of 250. Of 
Dining chait 29 80). 00 45. 00 
Buffets RO. OO 0. Of 250. 00 
Re 1 sé é i t 

encl od | | (H) 600. OO 
Boxsprings and mattre 1f,, 24 80.00 | 16. 24 
Bedsp L100. 00 30. 00 
sh) NET i) ) iw) 
Bedroot swath oO 6 () 30. 00 

PURCHASE OF A SITE IN ANKAR 
Mr. Rooney. rage GS.0f tin justifications refers toa ny Of SLOOLOOO 
ie ; and 

for the purchase of :; site during 1960 W here is this one ? 

Mr. HuGues. We hope, Mr. Chairman, to acquire a site in Ankara, 
Turkey, on which eventually we can construct four or maybe five 


represent: ational type houses for the senior members of the post as 
well asthe military and agricultural attachés, 

Mr. Rooney. This would be j La forthe real estate in Turkev ? 

Mr. Huenes. That is right, 

Mr. Rooney. And that is es | dla ‘e where vou do not think it would 
be prope r for us to ask the Turkish Government to olive us a piece of 
property the same as they have given to the Soviet, the British. the 
French, and e eae ly else. This is the place you do not think it 
would be dignified to ask for it ? 

Mr. Hugues. We e were talking about Istanbul the last time, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not know of any site offered as a gift in Ankara. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not know that in Ankara the British and the 
French and the Soviets and practically everybody elsa have their 
property there given to them as a gift of the Turkish Government ? 

Mr. Hucuers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And we never did get a piece of property there ? 

Mr. Huenrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And we have one of the finest residences in Turkey 

1 Ankara ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sit 

Mr. Roonry. And one of the finest office buildings. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And now you want $100,000 to purchase more real 
estate ? 

Mr. Hvucnes. Yes, sit 
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INITIAL FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. At page 78 of these justifications you have an item 
entitled “Initial Furniture and Household Equipment,” for which 
you are requesting $1 million. 

This is in addition to the $920,000 that we referred to awhile ago 
for which we asked the details, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details of this ? 

Mr. Huenes. On pages 16 and 17, Mr. Chairman, we show the esti- 
mated amounts for each one of the projects in which during 1960 we 
were required to purchase the initial furniture and household equip. 
ment. They include both office buildings and residential and staff 
housing units. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details of the amounts set forth at 
page 17? 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Chairman, at this point they are our best, esti- 
mates of what will be required on the basis of the cost of the building, 

Mr. Rooney. They are all round figures like $100,000, $50,000, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Hucues. We estimate 10 to 15 percent of the cost of the building 
for the furniture and furnishing. 


DEFENSE AND AGRICULTURAI ATTACHE HOUSING 


Mr. Roonry. You have again the items which you had in the budget 
last year and which were turned down, this Defense Attaché Housing 
and Agricultural Attaché Housing. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. That is correct, sir. 


UNSCHEDULED PROJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. What is this $104,000 item on page 79 entitled “Un- 
scheduled Projects” ? 

Mr. Hucues. That is in the nature of an emergency account, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Emergency for what? 

Mr. Hvuenes. Fire, earthquake, various kinds of damages which 
would normally be carried under insurance. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be used for anything, would it ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Anything and where you would find you would be 
able to spend it. 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 


AUTHORITY FOR PURCHASE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. Rooney. I think vou covered this in the general statement, 
but it is the fact, is it not. that vou are requesting $17,144,000 to 
purchase foreign credits, which would be 26.649,000 over the amount 
of your authorization ? 


Mr. Hucues. That is correct. Mr. Chairman. 
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PETSCHEK PROPERTY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. Rooney. What does it cost to maintain the Petschek property 
in Prague? 

Mr. Hueues. Operation, maintenance, and repair on the Petschek 
property, that is, the Embassy residence itself, for the last 4 years 
were as follows: 1956, $43, 192; 1957, $387,599 ; 1958, $438,688; and 1959, 

$37,367. 

Mr. Rooney. Take 1958, where the figure was $43,688. That was 
made up of building operating expenses of $17,453 and maintenance 
and repair, $26,235. Right? 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonrny. And in addition to that allowances were payable to 
the extent of $8,099. Right? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. That is what would have been payable in 
allowances if you had not had this. 

Mr. Rooney. I see. In other words, this property cost $35,000 a 
year over and above the normal allowance to the Ambassador ? 

Mr. Hucnes. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. How long do you expect to continue doing this? That 
quite a rent, is it not? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long do you expect to continue doing it? 

Mr. Hvcues. I would like to hope we could get rid of this property 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not get rid - it ? 

Mr. Hucues. We have been trying to. I do not know how we can. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you not make arrangements to put the Ambas- 
sador in an apartment or even in a hotel where he would certainly be 
happier than living in this huge place costing $43,000 or $44,000 a 
year? This has been going on now for years and years, has it not? 

Mr. Huaeuers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has it been since anything has been done 
on this? 

Mr. Hucues. We have just taken a very serious look at it. I might 
tell you we are completing the inventory of the residence, which has 
taken us about 3 weeks of intensive labor. I hope we will be able to 
straighten out that phase of it, but as to what we can do with the 
property I do not know considering the size and expense and the part 
of the world in which it is located. We will do our best to unload 
it because I think it would be to our best interests. 

Mr. Rooney. We have been talking about unloading it for years 
and years. 

Mr. Hucues. I have never testified to unloading it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Before you were head of FBO, and you have been 
head how long, 6 or 7 years ? 

Mr. Hucues. Six years. 

Mr. Rooney. So in those 6 years you have not done anything about 
unloading it ? , . 

Mr. Hugues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. It isa sin so far asthe American taxpayer is concerned 
to have to pay that much money for an Ambassador’s residence in 
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which the present Ambassador does not desire and really can’t afford 
to live. 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING IN TEL AVIV 


Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to the new office build- 
ing in Tel Aviv? 

Mr. Hucues. That building is nearing completion. That is a long- 
term lease with an option to purchase running to our Government. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the terms of the lease and how do they 
compare with the present office building ? 

Mr. Hueues. I would like to submit that for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. This came up previously in the course of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Yes. We have submitted it for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. It has been submitted for the record in the hearings on 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

(See p. 257.) 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. At page 8 of the committee print you request that the 
limit: ation on administrative expenses be amende ds so as to allow you 
$120,000 more a year. Isthat right? 


Mr. Hugues. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Any questions ? 


PETSCHEK PROPERTY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. Bow. I would like to ask some quest ions on this monst rosity that 
I have never seen over there in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Hughes, is this figure correct, We acquired that at a cost of 
$1.662.090 2? 

Mr. Hucues. That is correct. Mr. Bow, but that includes in addition 
to the Embassy residence a house which is oce upied by the De puty 
Chief of Mission and also an apartment building with. I believe, four 
apartments for the staff. 

Mr. Bow. And about 5 acres of land ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. We bought this in owe 1948 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. And this property was acquired in the last few days 
previous to the Communist dictatorship in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Hugues. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in the last few days or weeks of that regime it 
was &@ question of ts aking it for credits ‘th: at were owed us or havi lg 
nothing. Isthat correct ? 
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Mr. Hugues. I have heard that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But then over the period of all these years nothing has 
been done toward converting this into some kind of situation that 
would not cause us to be spending this kind of money, or selling it 
back to the Communist Czech Government. Apparently you have 
done nothing about it in the last 6 years. 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And your predecessors did nothing about it. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


AcQUISITION, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF BuiLprIncs ABROAD 
(SpeciaL Foreign Currency ProGram) 


Program and financing 


| 
} 1959 ct 6 te | 19€ ite 
- id i ss 
gram by activities | 
1. Acquisition and construction: | 
1) Acquisition pays SS ee ala oie rs $1, 075, 000 
Planning and development...............-- Be enalioecabaiora tetera gaainancns 65, 000 
Construction.._......_- aa a ae westside | 3, 550, 000 
2. Furniture and equipment: Initial furnishings--...- = ‘ ve | 160, 000 
rotal obligations............. Sl ae a ia ‘ iaioaics sili 4, 850, 000 
ancin 
Appropriation (new obligational authority ies Sonate ‘ ‘aot 4, 850, 000 
Object classification 
| 1959 act l | 960 estimate 1961 estimate 
nina nas ‘ + =e 
07 Other contract l services el Bn | $65, 000 
09 Equipmen 5 skaawdud : 160, 000 
10 Lands and structures. -..................-. J 4, 625, 000 
Total obligations 4, 850, OO 


Mr. RooNeEY. In ad lition to the request for the regular item en- 
titled “Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad,” 
we find a new one similarly entitled except that the words “special 
foreign currency program” follow it. This would be in connection 
with the disposal of some of the currencies generated by Public Law 
480? 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The item appears at page 11 of the committee print 
and beginning at page 87 of the justifications. It is a request in the 
amount of $4,850,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
We shall at this point insert in the record pages 87 through 102 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of Public Law 480 foreign currency requirements, fiscal year 1961 


rior vear balance available for 1960 





N liff e between 1960 and 1961 
} ty t 
r ( 
Wu 10 ) 
Est i obl +3 >4, 5 ) +58 
De Est I q 
. 1961 
\ Estimated u 1 ba I 
ward to 1962 
rot timate of au ition, 1961 4, 550, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


In the several budget years since 1956, the Department consistently has pre- 
sented an annual program based upon the long-term one, making exceptions 
when unforeseen developments required the rearrangement of priorities among 
projects. 

It has not been possible to fund the construction of all the projects that have 
been presented in annual program budgets. The principal reasons for holding 
program plans in abeyance are: (a) appropriation reductions from the annual 
requests; (0) final construction bids in excess of estimates; and (c) accom- 
modation of higher priority projects. Financial resources currently available 
to the Office of Foreign Buildings will permit contracting for only a limited 
number of additional projects previously presented in annual programs. The 
need for these projects is more urgent today than at the time they were pre- 
sented, because of: (1) the constant and consistent upward trend in construe- 
tion and property costs in virtually every area of the world; (2) the desire of 
the Department to reduce, wherever possible, the U.S. dollar costs that an- 
nually are attributed to building and housing operations overseas 

The Department desires to implement vigorously the directive of the Approprt- 
ations Committee concerning maximum utilization of local currencies. This 
consistently has been an objective of the committee, which observed in House 
Report No. 351, dated April 12, 1957: “The committee is convinced that it is 
good business to obtain valuable and necessary real estate holdings in the vari- 
ous countries in exchange for these foreign credits.” Significantly, during the 
85th Congress, Public Law 480 was amended by Public Law 85-931, approved 
September 6, 1958, as it relates to the availability of currencies generated under 
the operation of this law for building activities abroad. Specifically, the perti- 
nent section of Public Law 480 was revised as follows: 

‘(1) For the acquisition by purchase, lease, rental or otherwise, of sites 
and buildings and grounds abroad, for United States Government use including 
offices, residence quarters, community and other facilities, and for construction, 
repair, alteration and furnishing of such buildings and facilities: Provided, 
That foreign currencies shall be available for the purpose of this subsection 
(in addition to funds otherwise made available for such purposes) in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to time in appropriation acts.’ ” 
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A careful review of the status of the plans for a number of urgently needed 
projects previously presented in operating budgets indicates that it would be 
feasible for the Office of Foreign Buildings to proceed with a sound, controlled 
acceleration of the buildings program in order to enable the U.S. Establishment 
abroad to benefit by earlier accomplishment of a portion of the long-term pro- 
gram plans. In view of the desires of the Congress as reflected in the recent 
amendment of Public Law 480, the Department desires to finance such an ac- 
celeration by utilizing surplus foreign currencies available for allocation by 
the Bureau of the Budget. However, the Department also desires to proceed 
in an orderly manner with its buildings program, financing projects in the order 
of need and priority uninfluenced by the availability of specific kinds of local 
currencies. For this reason and others the Department seeks authority to pay 
into the Foreign Service buildings fund such Public Law 480 currencies as may 
be authorized and allocated, recognizing that this is essentially another source 
of funds (in addition to appropriations and proceeds of sales) for financing the 
building program authorized by the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, as 
amended. 

The Department believes the flexibility inherent in combining Public Law 480 
allocations with other resources in a single fund is in the best interest of the 
Government because: 

(a) It will permit maximum utilization of surplus Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies by using them to meet all disbursements of the buildings fund in the 
limited number of countries in which such surplus actually exist, including 
payments on contracts already in force. 

(b) While competition from other programs for limited amounts of Pub- 
lic Law 480 currencies in some countries may reduce amounts available 
for allocation to the buildings program below the amounts which this pro- 
gram could use, such action will not impair operations since other resources 
of this buildings fund may be used to make up the difference. 

(c) All construction projects require some currencies other than the 
local currency in order to finance qualities or kinds of equipment or mate- 
rials not available in the loeal market for local currency. The other re- 
sources of the buildings fund will complement the use of allocated Public 
Law 480 currencies by providing such other currencies as are needed. Pub- 
lie Law 480 currencies generally are not convertible into other currencies, 
nor may they be used to purchase materials or supplies for export and use 
in another country without the specific agreement of the country concerned. 

(d) Use of allocated Public Law 480 currencies for mec! ng current cash 
requirements will permit earlier utilization and will minimize the residual 
balances, which may be subject to loss in value over a period of time. 

The current request for $4,850,000 to purchase additional local currencies 
generated by the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities pursuant to Pub 
lie Law 480 will finance (@) the purchase of two buildings now rented by USIA 
to house information centers, two sites for future development of USIA infor 
mation centers, and the site for the Embassy residence at Warsaw, Poland; 
(b) the construction of additional bays on the New Delhi, India, office building 
to accommodate ICA, staff housing at New Delhi, Embassy residences at New 
Delhi and Warsaw, and office buildings at SAo Paulo, Brazil, and Montevideo, 
Uruguay; and (c) the cost of architectural services and furniture, equipment, 
and furnishings required for the office building addition and the staff housing 
at New Delhi. 

Except for the Warsaw site and the architectural services for the New Delhi 
office extension and staff housing, included in this request, all the preliminary 
costs of site acquisition and architectural services required for the proposed 
construction projects already have been financed from funds appropriated for 
“Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad,’ and the econ- 
struction costs of these projects ultimately would have been included in the 
regular budget for that account, except for the current opportunity to finance 
these costs through the use of Public Law 480 excess currencies. The costs of 
project supervision, estimated at about $116,000 over a 2-year period, will be 
included in the regular buildings program budget and will be incurred prinei- 
pally in fiscal years 1962 and 1963. Likewise, the costs of furniture, farnish- 
ings, and household equipment. except for the New Delhi office building and staff 
housing, and indirect costs of administration will be included in the regular 
submissions for ‘Acquisition. operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad.” 
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Summary of F BO regular and Public Law 480 proare 
: g ] 

















E 1 196 n 
I Bt program 
Regu cl ( 1 
Dp I 480 p program 
A. Operation, 1 repair, and services 

1. Operation ldings $3, 600, OO $3, GOO. On 

2. Re alty m tenance and repair 2, 200, OO 2, 200, 000 

3. He y equipment replacement 00, OOM 00, 000 

4 T hone « _ t replacement nM ery 

4 CC} Atti} vs st y M 

Furnit repair and replac eT ) om my 1M 

6. Household equipment replacement 2 OM 
Conduc rog 42 A t ct 

I 1A R Ad ~ 41) (Wy 

A 1 eV I I n thor 
Site acquisition + ) $575 90, OO 
2 Project devel pment 235. 65 OK 3) 

3 Construct n 3 +. 460, OOF $ (Kn ® 10, 000 
Project superv n $96, 000 196, OM 
On ( Wy W 

: Wi " 

7 ds capital improvement 500, OOM BOO, OO 

5 usehold equipment 1, 000, OO 60. OO 160, 

Q ne { » 4 
housing 0), O00 150, 0 
year program 650, OOF 

2 t 4, Of $ 

I 1B 4 4 4 \ { { “ 
i ns 18. 000. { 850. OOF ~ 
Detail of Public Law 480 programs B-1, B-2, B b-3, « B 
} + + 
Progr post I 
. Emb y re ence 
USIS r ion é \ 
Ind New De i Of } ' iY 4 
B3. Constru 
Brazil, Sio Paulo--..... Consulate general office t ” 
Indi New Dell hmmbpa esiade ‘ dot 
D Emt y fice } 
housin 
Poland, Warsaw . a Embassy residence ~~, 
Uruguay, Montevid : ..| Embassy office building 100, OOf 
Total construction 
B5. Prope juisition 
Indonesia, Djakra I t v0, OF 
Pak Kara » 
B8, Initial furniture and household equipme i fice 1 0,0 
Ind ri Dell 
Tot pr r 4 8 
Poland, Warsaw. Embassy residence site and construction, § j 5.000 


Present situation.—The Ambassnudor presently occupies a leased residence in a 
poor neighborhood. It is located on a narrow street facing apartment buildings 
which are little more than tenements. The residence has limited space and 
does not meet the representational and living requirements of the Ambassador. 

Building programs.—Negotiations are underway for an excellent site located in 
the best part of Warsaw on the Vistula River. It is planned to construct a 
residence adequate to meet the representational requirements of the Ambassador. 

Status of the project—An amount of $75,000 is required for purchase of a 
site and $350,000 for construction of the residence. 
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India, Bombay, USIS building site, $200,000 


Present situation.—USIS activities at Bombay are conducted presently at three 
separate leased locations for lack of the availability of one suitable building. 
The aggregate annual rental is approximately $23,000. A building purchased 
and renovated within 2 years houses regular consulate general functions, but 
cannot accommodate also the USIS program, which requires 30,000 net square 
feet of space. The $23,000 annual rental coupled with the importance of the 
USIS program in India is believed to warrant construction of a USIS program 
puilding at Bombay. 

Building program.—The Department of State proposes to construct in Bombay 
a building to house USIS Information Center activities. Construction can be 
financed entirely from U.S. Government sources of foreign currency, the major 
part being Indian Public Law 480 rupees. 

Status of the project—Authority is requested to spend the equivalent of $200,- 
000 to acquire a site as the initial phase of a building project to house USIS pro- 
gram activities in Bombay. 

India, New Delhi, USIS building site, $300,000 

Present situation.—USIS activities at New Delhi are conducted in the Baha- 
walpur House, a former expansive residence converted to offices. The building 
is owned by the Government of India, which leased it reluctantly to the U.S. 
Government with the understanding that other space arrangements would be 
made during the lease period and no extension would be requested. The Baha- 
walpur House space is inadequate and adequate quarters would be sought in 
any event, even if there were no time limit on its occupancy. No acceptable 
alternative space has been located. The USIS program throughout India as 
well as in New Delhi ranks among the most significant in the world and warrants 
a substantial expenditure for adequate facilities. These facilities to be effective 
must be located centrally in the city. The Embassy enclave establishment is 
not at all suitable as to location for USIS exhibit, theater and other informational 
activities. 

Building program.—The Department of State proposes to construct in New 
Delhi a centrally located building to house USIS Information Center activities. 
Construction can be financed entirely from U.S. Government foreign currency 
sources, the major part being Indian Public Law 480 currencies. 

Status of the project.—A request is made for authority to spend the equivalent 
of $300,000 to acquire a site as the initial phase of a building project for USIS 
activities at New Delhi. 

India, New Delhi—Office building, staff apartments, and ancillary facilities, 
$1,275,000 


Present situation 


Office building.—I1CA now occupies offices in a building known as Farid Kot 
House, the former city palace of a maharajah. It was built as a residence and 
the structure is not suitable for office space. It is inadequately maintained and 
is in a deteriorating condition. There is no heating plant. The electrical, 
plumbing, and air-conditioning systems are makeshift and are in almost constant 
need of repair. The building is occupied also by other tenants who will not 
relinquish space. Health facilities, storage space, conference room and recep- 
tion area for official visitors are deficient. Sanitary facilities are extremely 
limited. A canvass of the area for better space to lease has produced nothing 
except a proposal to rent two floors of the Indian Express Building at an annual 
rental of $108,000 plus cost of utilities and air conditioning. 

Apartments and ancillary facilities.—Staff personnel are now housed in 
quarters which are considerably below American standards. Water supply 
and sanitation facilities are inadequate. Some of the locations are in heavily 
populated sections of the city, difficult to reach with transportation facilities 
slow and tedious. It is difficult for personnel to obtain private leases unless 
substantial advance payments are made. Quarters allowance range up to $2,900 
per year. There is no possibility of the host country providing any type of 
accommodations, as the Government of India is experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty in finding housing for its own personnel. 

Building program 


Office building.—The Department plans to incorporate the office building needs 
of ICA program into the recently completed office building through construction 
of additional bays. The proposed building will provide approximately 32,000 
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net square feet of office space and provide modern functional space for a mini- 
mum of 250 persons. This method will eliminate the purchase of a site and 
permit construction to be undertaken and accomplished more quickly without 
affecting the main structure of interfering with the existing office operations, 

Apartments and ancillary facilities—It is planned to construct 26 units of 

apartments and supporting servants quarters for staff personnel. 
Status of project 

Office building.—The project has been taken up informally with the architect 
engaged for the original building design. Advice to date indicates that the 
proposed expansion of the existing office building is practical and architecturally 
appealing. 

Staff apartments and ancillary facilities—Plans will be comparable to those 
already used by the Department in providing the existing staff apartments. 

The sum of $1,275,000 is requested for all phases of the project ; design, $65,000: 
construction, $1,050,000; and furnishing, $160,000, all in foreign currencies, 
Brazil, Sdo Paulo, office building construction, $800,000 

Present situation.—Sio Paulo is the most rapidly growing city in the Western 
Hemisphere and one of the most costly in which to live. It has long surpassed 
Rio de Janeiro in both size and economic importance. The consulate genera] 
at Siio Paulo is of substantial importance and the consul general has the rank 
of career minister. The consulate general office space is leased at an annual 
rental of $28,000. A suitable building site on Avenue Paulista was acquired in 
June 1957. 

Building program.—The Department of State proposes to construct a rep- 
resentative office building that will accommodate adequately all U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies operating at Sao Paulo. 

Status of the project—The architectural and engineering design work is well 
advanced. The construction cost is estimated at the equivalent of $800,000 
and this amount is requested for obligation during 1961. 

India, New Dethi, Embassy residence construction, $350,000 

Present situation—The Ambassador is housed presently in a residence un- 
doubtedly modest when compared with the establishments of other major powers 
in India. The house is too small to accommodate representational functions 
of the size which are the practice in India. The personal living quarters of the 
Ambassador also form part of the formal entertaining area. The general aspect 
of the residence is unpretentious and unimpressive from the standpoint of 
representation of U.S. Government interests in India. 

Building program.—The U.S. Government owns an impressive site on which 
there is a modern office building and staff apartments, both completed and oc- 
cupied within the past year. The master site plan for the development of the 
Embassy establishment provided for construction of an Embassy residence. 

Status of the project.—The architectural and engineering plans for an Em- 
bassy residence are virtually completed. The construction cost is estimated at 
the equivalent of $350,000 and this amount is requested for obligation during 
1961. 

Uruguay, Montevideo, office building construction, $1 million 

Present situation.—The chancery in Montevideo is leased principally on two 
floors of an antiquated building originally designed as an apartment house. The 
arrangement of rooms and corridors is complex and the space cannot be used 
efficiently. The building is not representational and it constitutes a security 
risk. The U.S. Information Service and the ICA offices are located at consider- 
able distances from the chancery in other leased space. Altogether, the U.S. 
Government is paying approximately $32,000 annually for unsatisfactory offices. 

In June 1957, the Department purchased an excellent building site on a boule 
vard bordering the bank of the River Plate. This site is approximately 61,000 
square feet. The Uruguayan Government was instrumental in enabling the 
purchase of this choice site at a very reasonable price, with the understanding 
that the U.S. Government would initiate construction at an early date. 

Building program.—The Department proposes to construct an adequate, secure 
and appropriate office building which will provide office space for all the U.S. 
Government functions in Montevideo. 

Status of the project.—The architectural and engineering design work is being 
accomplished during the fiscal year 1960 and $1 million is requested to permit 
the award of a construction contract in 1961. 
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Indonesia, Djiakarta, USIS building acquisition, $500,000 

Present situation.—The leased building which houses the USIS Information 
Center at Djakarta has long been inadequate. It might be made suitable through 
alteration and renovation if a sufficiently long period of occupancy could be 
guaranteed to warrant the substantial expenditure involved. However, the 
Indonesian Government as the lessor reserves the right to recover occupancy 
on short notice. In addition, the Information Center does not occupy the entire 
building and the presence of other occupants impairs considerably its desir- 
ability. In these circumstances, it is impractical to make any but minor and 
superficial alterations and repairs. 

Building program.—The Department of State proposes to acquire a building 
suitable to meet the urgent need to mount a full-scale representative Informa- 
tion Center with discussion rooms, library, auditorium, exhibit space, offices, 
storage, and other functional space. 

Status of the project—Authority to spend the equivalent of $300,000 in Public 
Law 480 currencies is requested in order to acquire an adequate USIS Informa- 
tion Center building at Djakarta during 1961. 


Pakistan, Karachi, USIS building acquisition, $200,000 


Present situation.—The USIS leases an entire building of approximately 8,000 
square feet with considerable land for its Information Center at an excellent 
location in Karachi. However, the building is to be sold at auction to satisfy 
Hindu refugee claims. It is expected that a new owner will request the USIS 
to pay substantially higher rent or to vacate. The building is as well suited to 
requirements as any which is likely to be available in a good location at an ac- 
ceptable rental or purchase cost. The new Embassy office building at Karachi 
is located at some distance from the center of population. To be fully effective, 
the Information Center must remain at or near its present location. It is 
deemed to be in the interest of the United States to acquire the building. This 
will permit continuity of operations and may be expected to result in less cost 
over a period of time than any of the alternative possibilities. 

suilding program.—The Department of State proposes to acquire the building 
and grounds presently occupied by the USIS Information Center at Karachi. 

Status of the project.—Authority is requested to spend the equivalent of 
$200,000 in Public Law 480 foreign currency during 1961 to acquire a USIS 
Information Center at Karachi. 


Authorizations and appropriations for the foreign building program 


Authorizations ! A ppropriations 
eceaaeaiaaaeiinla i a ] aa 
For purchase For purchase 
of U.S. Treas-} U.S. dollars fof U.S. Treas-| U.S. dollars 
ury foreign ury foreign 
exchange exchange 
. : « y | | °F os | 
Cumulative through June 30, 1960.._...______- $200, 000, 000 $31, 625,000 | $189, 505, 000 $31, 397, 000 
Request, 1961 regular appropriation ne 2 ; 17, 144, 000 228, 000 


Request, 1961 Public Law 480 currencies . EB we : 4, 850, 000 5 


Cumulative through June 30, 1961 31, 625, 000 
Additional requirement to apply against pend- 


ing authorization 7 ea 4, 850, 000 None 


211, 499, 000 


Public Law 186, 69th Cong., approved May 7, | | 
1926 | | 


10, 000, 000 


Public Law 145, 74th Cong., approved June 15, a | 
1935 E 3 : SE Brat cons hodecede el he eae 
Public Law 260, 74th Cong., approved Aug. 
12, 1935 < ce SS ee 
Public Law 543, 75th Cong., approved May 25, | 
1938 S A ee IE Ri cio Be * 
Public Law 547, 79th Cong., approved July 25, 
1946 f 110, 000, 000 Re Se OO A ood ees cee tocce 
Public Law 399, 82d Cong., approved June 19, | 
1952 Z “i a aN . diciiteinel 90, 000, 000 |... AS ™ 
Total 200,000,000 | 31,625,000 |_............-}....- 
| 
| 
itemization of authorizations since enactment of the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926. 
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Mr. Rooney. The information by location with regard to the pro- 
posed expenditure of this $4,850,000 is to be found at page 91. 


PROPOSED ANNEX TO NEW OFFICE BUILDING AT NEW DELHI, INDIA 


At New Delhi, India, I note you propose to erect an Embassy office 
building annex and staff housing at a cost of $1,050,000, Right? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of that is for the Embassy office building 
annex ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman, I do not have that right in here, but it 
is about $600,000 for the office building and about $500,000 for the 26 
apartments. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you say for the office building? 

Mr. Hueues. I would estimate about $600,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. You just finished completing a brand new office build- 
ing there, did you not? 

Mr. Hvueues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When was it completed ? 

Mr. Hueues. In January 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. A year ago last month ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that cost how much ? 

Mr. Huaues. $1,508,307. 

Mr. Rooney. And now, only a year later, you would build an annex 
to it costing $600,000. Right? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How long do you think you would stay in private 
business if you were planning things that way ? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that this is a mistake in 
planning. This is a proposal to consolidate the ICA Mission in New 
Delhi with the Embassy operation. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you have that ICA Mission there when the build- 
ing was planned, constructed, and completed ? 

Mr. Hueues. That is correct, sir, but at that time the decision was 
made to exclude the ICA operation from the building. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go off the record. T have 
a great deal I would like to go into off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Hucues. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepnespay, Fresruary 24, 1960. 
EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 


W. R. LITTLE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
oO = = a — -_ Adee —_ —_ a 


Program by activities: 
Unforeseen emergencies (unvouchered object class) .._.__.- $1, 451, 764 $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available__-_-_ i 00 OURS cena ta ek tee ie 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _----- - 1, 495, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Emergencies in The Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service” which appears at page 14 of the 
committee print. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


The justifications with regard to this are to be found beginning at 
page 103. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 103 and 
104 of the justifications, which indicate that the amount of the request 
is $1 million, the same amount as has been appropriated to date for 
the same purpose in the current fiscal year. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 











Appropriation, 1960 regular act (base for 1961)................-..._...-. $1, 000, 000 
Net difere tween 1960 and 1961: 
Requirements Difference 
By projects or functions increase 
de- 
1960 I i 
1. Regular annual requirements. ; $925, 000 $995, OOO ¢ 
. Re fand repatriation i 75, OOO 75, 000 
TOO is Seiincied gd eee os : 1, 000, 00K 1, 000, 000 
otal estimate of appropriation, 1961 eden sence x enneeatdeiiamate eine testelatiadlelnige $1, 000, 000 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Section 107 of title 31 of the United States Code provides as follows: 

“(Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nations). Whenever 
any suin of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, for the purposes 
of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any law, the 
President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be ac- 
counted for, specifically, if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made 
public; and by making or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate 
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of the amount of such expenditure as he may think it advisable not to specify; 
and every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein 
expressed to have been expended.” 

This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not 
feasible, due to the urgency of requirements in some instances, and the con- 
fidential character of the purpose for which funds are needed in others. It ig 
essential to the furtherance and protection of the interests of the United States 
in foreign countries that there should be a fund from which extraordinary 
expenditures can be made without regard to the ordinary limitations upon 
the disbursement of Government funds and without the necessity of publicly 
reporting the nature of the expenditure, although the expenditures from this 
appropriation are made with due care and are vouchered and recorded in the 
same manner as expenditures from other Government appropriations. 


DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


In view of the confidental nature of part of the activities financed from this 
appropriation, justification of the estimate will be made to the committee off the 
record. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this, Mr. Crockett? 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. | 
would like to say for the record that Mr. Roy Little of my office 
is responsible for the day-to-day operation of this fund and interpreta- 
tion of the requirements of the service that come within this fund. 
I am sure the Committee agrees that it is Mr. Little’s daily efforts 
in reducing requirements and in keeping all these costs to a minimun 
which enable us to operate this fund on as little as we do. I want 
to give him the credit for a job that is well done, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lirrie. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation, as indicated, is of 
an emergency nature. It is used in connection with foreign affairs 
where it is not possible to grant spec ific a itions because of the 
emergency character or confidential nature of the e xpenditures and 
occasionally because the expenditures, quite frankly, would not fit 
into the general pattern of Government expenditures. That is the 
reason why we do need such funds, to be used at the discretion of 
the Secretary. 

We would like to discuss it with you on an off-the-record basis, 
if possible. 

Mr. Bow. As I understand, this is completely confidential ? 

Mr. Crockerr. It has been so, Mr. Bow, almost from the time of 
the establishment of our Republic. 

Mr. Lirrie. The fund dates back, as Mr. Crockett said to the be- 
ginning of the Republic. The first record of it is 1792. At that time 
it was called the secret -se ‘rvices fund, and it held that title until some- 
time around the Civil War period, and it has only been in recent years, 
I would say in the past 10 years, that the present title has been used, 
but it has been in operation all those years. Prior to 1951, and from 
1917, the title had been “Emergencies Arising in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Rooney. That will conclude the morning session, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespbay, Fresruary 24, 1960. 
PAYMENT TO FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY FUND 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 
FRANK G. MEYER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities 
Payment on Government share of retirement costs (obiect 
class 11 $2. O25, OOM $2, 360, 000 $2, 540, 000 
Financing 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 2 025, 000 2. 360, 000 2. 540. 000 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

The next item to which we will direct our attention is that for the 
payment to the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund, 
which appears at page 15 of the committee p rint and beginning at 
page 105 of the justifications. 

‘This is a request in the amount of $2,540,000, 

Is there a statement with regard to this! 

Mr. Crockerr. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is going to address himself to it 4 

Mr. Crocxerr. I would just like to say that this amount is cal- 
culated by the Treasury. 

Mr. Roonry. This represents the Government’s net share of cash 
disbursements estimated to be made in 1961 fiscal year ? 

Mr. Crockxerr. Yes, sir, after considering employee contributions 
and interest on the Government’s equity in the fund. 

Mr. Roonry. And this would compare with $1,304,000 appropriated 
for this purpose in 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Crockerr. Yes, sit 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 105 
through 109 of the justifications. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


ary of eq ements, 


$2, 360, 000 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act (base for 196] 
Net ditt ice bet ’ : 


Payment or vernment s 


lotal estimate of appr priation, 1961 


$2. 5 40, 000 


Obligations : 
I iicctstentninmeerenmunes $2, 025, 
Nee ne ae 2, 360, 000 
a ri cad sanemninniin 2, 540, 000 


PURPOSE OF THE APPROPRIATION 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide a payment to the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability fund as authorized by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended (Public Law 724, 79th Cong., approved Aug. 13, 1946), 
The authorization contained in section 861 reads as follows: 

“Sec. 861. The Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare the estimates of the 
annual appropriations required to be made to the Fund, and shall make actuarial 
valuations of such funds at intervals of five years, or oftener if deemed necessary 
by him. The Secretary of State may expend from money to the credit of the 
Fund an amount not exceeding $5,000 per annum for the incidental expenses 
necessary in administering the provisions of this title, including actuarial 
advice.” 

EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


The Foreign Service retirement and disability fund was established on a “full 
reserve” basis to be funded by contributions from three sources as follows: (1) 
contributions from employees effected through payroll deductions, (2) annual 
contributions by the Government to cover employer liability, and (3) annual 
payments by the Government to cover deficiencies in the fund arising from such 
things as the allowance of credit for service prior to the establishment of the 
fund, the liberalization of benefits caused by changes in the law, etc. 

The fund is not being maintained on a “full reserve” basis now, as funds were 
not appropriated from fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1955, and subsequent 
appropriations have provided only for the estimated amount of the Government's 
net share of annual cash disbursements. 

The Actuary of the Treasury Department has estimated that for fiscal year 
1961 an appropriation of $2,540,000 would be required to provide for the Gov- 
ernment’s net share of disbursements to annuitants after considering employee 
contributions and the interest on the Government’s equity in the fund. Total 
disbursements include the cost of 30 additional annuitants in 1961 and the cost 
of increases in annual annuities granted under Public Law 85-882. The fol- 
lowing figures reflect the computation of the 1961 appropriation request: 


Total estimated disbursements "ee. zs _ $3. 383. 000 
Less portion paid from accumulated employee contributions___ ~~~ -551, 000 
Government's gross share 4. _. 2 822 000 
Less estimated interest on Government’s equity__---_--------- _ —292, 000 
Total appropriation required____~_-- sossacsaslsives on ants Sstessaconpeiadek suicickianed © ey 


The following tables reflect the cash condition of the fund since its inception 
in 1925, and the valuation of the fund as prepared by the acting Government 
Actuary as of December 31, 1958. 
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Condition of Foreign Service retirement and disability fund, as of June 30, 1959 


£ | 
| Previous years, | Fiscal year 1959 | Cumulative total, 


| 1925-58 | activity 1925-59 
- - - _ —: —_ a | - — —_ | —E ——— 
RECEIPTS 

Contributions: | 
Federal Lp inhetneaaalonialadiaaieithaadiighia Alaa | $18, 890, 900.00 | $2, 025, 000. 00 $20, 915, 900. 00 
Mandatory - --- -------- | 20, 456, 622. 05 | 2, 147, 402. 65 | 22, 604, 024. 70 
uid ninwhneiipinimwukipnatinngwenk 1, 099, 127. 00 | 44, 608. 86 | 1, 143, 735. 86 
"Total COMtTTMCROUR a cand sncs nine deiciicek 40, 446, 649.05 | 4, 217, O11. 51 44, 663, 660. 56 

Interest on investments: Federal appropriations, | | 
mandatory and voluntary contributions, total __| 10, 446, 334. EO 1, 030, 652. 70 11, 476, 987. 20 
IIE stn ie aleniaicinsiendcaitapcesertauhlimacacenieiiie | 50, 892, 983. 55 5, 247, 664. 21 | 56, 140, 647. 76 


DISBURSEMENTS | 
Annuities. -..-- are iuiy ameakaanibie ae A 24, 159, 237. 11 1 2. 789, 099. 41 26, 948, 336 





59 

«- ve 

Refunds ---..--- pwheenanaowteanaw of 1, 926, 849. 31 | 197, 541.15 | 2, 124, 390. 46 

Gratuities aaa noone 366, 793. 29 2, 233. 33 369, 026. 62 

Miscellaneous ; | 1, 628. 64 |_- . 1, 628. 64 

Total disbursements___.........--_- 26, 454, 508. 35 2, 988, 873. 89 29, 448, 382. 24 

BALANCE IN FUND 
Investments —_ - 24, 252, 000. 00 2, 164, 000. 00 | 26, 416, 000. 00 
Cash 

A ppropriated receipt : J 100, 463. 46 180, 802. 06 281, 265. 52 
Unappropriated receipts_--.- ; 86, 011. 74 86, O11. 74 

Total balance in fund_-. eis nites 24, 438, 475. 20 2, 258, 790. 32 26, 697, 265, 52 

Total disbursements and balance in fund 50, 892, 983. 55 5, 247, 664. 21 56, 140, 647. 76 


1 Annuitants on rolls as of June 30, 1959, 568, 


The following table presents a valuation of the fund as prepared by the 
Government Actuary as of December 31, 1958 (required at intervals of 5 years 
by Public Law 724) : 


Assets and liabilities of the Foreign Service retirement fund 


ASSETS 


Funds in hand ssccphessapsnacecnisndiae amigas a aeatancaees a cee eae $26, 071, 000 
Present value of prospective contributions by members of present 

active force (5.19 percent of future payroll of present active 

force) ? : a eesidensecieiaa Catgh See tel Bice ms ake baa ay Oe 
Present value of prospective Government normal premiums with 

respect to members of present active force (15.69 percent of 


future payroll of present active force) ____- canes ay ee 
I esis cls mcmnideriase a _._.. 116, 533, 000 
I as inser cn comitcesncennciahenas tie eats eds SNe sitccsssait . 246, 109, 000 


1 Includes transfer of Civil Service contributions, ete. 
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LIABILITIES 


Present value of future annuity payments to members of present 
retired roll and their prospective survivors : 
Age and service annuities *________ $26, 287, 000 
Disability annuities___________ : = 811, 000 
Widows’ annuities____ Be cece c 4, 926, 000 


Total i ditt a. 32, 024, 000 


Present value of prospective annuity payments to members of 
present active force and their survivors: 


Age and service annuities_______________ : _. 192, 708, 000 
Disability annuities _____-__- : . ae 8, 492, 000 
Widows’ annuities (by death in service) ______ . ra 10, 150, 000 

MN Ae ee i Hu a ” ae 211, 350, 000 


Present value of prospective refunds for members of present active 
force in case of : 


en aiaoenen ; cae T57, 000 
Death i ce a a, phils acdicekoden ; ee 750, 000 
ast voluntary contributions. ES Pree 717, 000 
NN a ee a Nh = ninstsbinciiecanluneea 2, 224, 000 








Present value of prospective deferred annuity and lump sum 
selection-out payments to members of present active force, 
classes 4—T_ sca icban dlbsics oatesiiacaladianmeteinirss 511, 000 


SN minis 246, 109, 000 


? Includes annuities payable in selection-out cases 


LEGISLATION PENDING 


Mr. Rooney. Do you presently have pending any legislation or re- 
quest for changes in the retirement law ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you also requested a change in the percentage 
of contribution to conform with that of other Government employees? 

Mr. Crocxetr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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WEDNESDAY, Fepruary 24, 1960. 


EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARTMENT 
BUILDING 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS S. ESTES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERA- 
TIONS 

CHARLES A. SHINKWIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BUILDINGS MANAGE- 
MENT 

JEROME P. IRWIN, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS 

L. L. HUNTER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

c. G. PALMER, DIRECTOR, ESTIMATES DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 


1959 actyal 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Design, supervision, etc $856, 801 $237, 566 

2 Rents and movine expense 110, 055 200, 000 

3. Construction 5, 201, 806 1, 974, 311 | 

4. Equipment and furnishings 159, O77 1, 141,049 $300, 000 
Total obligations 6. 327, 739 3. 552. 926 800, 000 

Financine 
Unobligated balance brought forward —, 880, 665 552, 926 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward 552 996 


Appropriation (new obligational authority 3, 000, 000 800, 000 


Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO ENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


2 ivel $501 $1, 000 

03 Transportation of thines 9 

04 Communication services 457 400 

06 Printing and reproduction 11, 994 | 5, 000 

07 Other contractual services 1, 217, 950 485, 566 

08 Supplies and materials 47, 787 679. 000 

0 Equipment | 798 502, 049 $502, 000 
10 Lands and structures 5, 048, 243 1, 879, 911 298, 000 


Total obligations | 6, 327, 739 | 3, 552, 926 | 800, 000 
| | 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Extension and Remodeling, 
State Department Building, ” which is to be found at page 16 of the 
committee print and beginning at page 110 of the justifications. 





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 1960 


This request is for the amount of $800,000 additional. There was 
a supplemental appropriation of $3 million provided for this purpose 
last year. Is that correct, Mr. Estes? 

Mr. Esters. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. How much is unobligated at the present time? 

Mr. Estes. $1,533,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. When there was a request before the Congress for a 
supplemental appropriation of $5 million last June, the House Com- 
mittee allowed $2.5 million. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct, sir. 


PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS TO COMPLETE PROJECT 


Mr. Rooney. And the House committee, in its report, pointed out 
that: 


Funds totaling $49,220,000 have been appropriated previously, and this addi- 
tional amount in the bill is to complete the project including furniture, furnish- 
ings, and special items. 

Do you recall that ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And subsequently the bill went to the other body where 
the other body allowed an amount in excess of the House figure. Fi- 
nally, in the appropriations process, in the conference, the figure $3 
million was allowed. We understood that was 


to complete the project including furniture, furnishings, and special items. 


Do you desire to address yourself to this, Mr. Estes ? 

Mr. Estes. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

As we understood it, in the conference report the amount allowed 
is to complete the funding for this building. The $3 million that was 
finally allowed, together “with the previously unobligated balance of 
$552,926, is expec ‘ted to complete the funding for the construction of 
the extension and the remodeling of the present building. 

There are, however, related costs which have to be met from the 
funds which were appropri: ated in order to maintain the orderly proc- 
ess and the completion of the entire project. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your understanding that after the House said 
what it did in its report, and subsequently in the Conference Report it 
was stated: 

The amount allowed is to complete the funding for this building. 
that this only referred to the physical building itself? Is that your 
idea ? 

Mr. Esres. No. I think perhaps it referred really to the project. 

Mr. Rooney. Completion of the entire project ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is what the House understood. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement with regard to this? 

Mr. Estes. I do, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This budget submission contains a request for $800,000 for items 
which could not be financed from previous appropriations for the ex- 
tension and remodeling of the State Department Building. 

The project is over 90 percent complete and, in order to release 
rented space, we are moving in personnel as soon as areas are finished. 
The extension is already occupied by approximately 1,025 people. 

To date a total of $52,220,000 has been appropriated for this project. 
With the $800,000 requested i in this submission the estimated expendi- 
ture would be $53,020,000, 

The $800,000 will prov ide for electronic equipment, an off-site park- 
ing area, sculptured pieces for the main entrance and the South court, 
furniture and finishings for the State dining room and adjacent areas 
and, finally, the completion of procurement of unitized steel furniture 
and filing equipment. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. The words “unitized steel furniture and filing equip- 
ment” somehow ring a bell with me. Did we not discuss this with 
respect to a request before the Deficiency Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee of which Mr. Bow and I are 1 embers / 

Mr. Esres. A year ago, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Last May or June? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, I believe that subject did come up. We explained 
it in detail. 

Mr. Rooney. After the regular bill had already been considered ? 
Right? 

Mr. Esres. I believe that is correct, 

Mr. Roonry. And now you are bac k for the same thing or things? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. I would almost say more of the same. 

Mr. Roonry. All these things were in previous estimates, were 
they ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Estes. To complete my statement, Mr. Chairman, I anticipate 
that this will be my last formal appearance before you gentlemen and 
I should, therefore, like to record my personal appreciation for the 
support and understanding which you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of this committee have extended to me, not only on this specific 
project, but in my normal OPR work throughout these past 6 years. 

I shall be happy to furnish any additional information you desire. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roonry. As you leave your present position after having 
worked as hard as you did—and we all know you worked very hard 
in the liaison between the State Department and the erection and con- 
struction of the building by GSA—you would not be peeved at us if 
we insisted on saying we meant what we said in the report last June? 
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EXPLANATION OF ADDITIONAL FUND REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Estes. Not at all, sir. I would hope to be able to explain to 
the chairman’s satisfs action. and members of this committee, the rea- 
sons why an additional request for $800,000 was necessary in the 
course of this hearing. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Estes. A moment ago I had been speaking of the allocation of 
the money that had been appropriated last year and I stated that the 
appropriated funds would be used for the completion of the con- 
struction of the building and that there were other costs: for ex- 
ample, that funds had to be reserved from this amount to pay the 
cost of moving people into the extension. As I mentioned a moment 
ago, we alres ady have better than 1,000 people in this project. This, of 
course, was to release space held by GSA, leased space and Goy- 
ernment-owned space, rather than wait until the whole building was 
completed. 

Additional funds had to be provided for the architect, and again 
funds had to be reserved to pay GSA for its expenses in connection 
with the supervision of the construction. 

There was the item of landscaping. We obligated for the entire 
landscaping at a cost of $75,000 although we hi ad or iginally thought 
we would break it into two contracts in case there were not enough 
funds, but that would have cost the Government an additional $7,500, 

The funds that were left were programed for furnishings and 
equipment which had to be available as people moved into the 
extension. 

REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


The $800,000 which we are now requesting is for those items which 
could be deferred until a later date. It represents a further redue- 
tion of $769,000 in our originally estimated cost of $1,569,000. 

If our request is granted the construction, remodeling, of the pres- 
ent building, the cost of equipment, and all the related costs of rents, 
moving expenses, architects’ drawings, and supervisory expenses will 
not exceed $53,020,000 against our ‘original estimate of $57,400,000, 
a reduction of $4,380,000 in the cost of this entire project. 

Mr. Bow. Which would indicate you overestimated in your original 
estimate ? 

Mr. Estes. I do not think it was overestimated. There were actual 
reductions in here to which many of us contributed personally in re- 
ducing the cost and also as a result of some of the reductions in our 
requests we have eliminated to live within the appropriations made 
by Congress. 

Mr. Bow. How much did you reduce it last year by requesting the 
withdrawal of figures for the furnishing of offices? 

Mr. Estes. $431,000. 

Mr. Bow. In one item? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Maybe we contributed a little to that on this side of the 
table. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Excuse me for interrupting, Mr. Chairman. 
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OTHER GSA PROJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. Who is here from GSA ? 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Hunter and Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you been able to put up any buildings in the 
past year in which you did not have to come back for funds ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Hunter. We have had a program, sir, of some 98 projects of 
which between 78 and 80 are under construction contracts. We have 
completed about 30 of those projects within the funds that have 
been appropriated to us. 

Mr. Koonry. Were you below the amounts in any of those 30 proj- 
ects, and if so how many ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. I do not have the record of that with me, 
Mr. Chairman, but we did complete some of those projects well within 
the funds appropriated. 

Mr. Rooney cane than the funds appropriated / 

Mr. Hunvrer. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record pages 
110 through 113a of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Supplemental appropriation, 1960 $3, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward ___- . : 552, 926 


Base for 1961 3, 552. 926 


Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 


Requirements Difference 

By project or function J increase 

+) OF de- 

1960 1961 crease 
1. Design, supervision, ete $237, 566 | $237, 566 
2. Rents and moving expenses 200, 000 200, 000 
3. Construction 2 1, 974, 311 | |} —1, 974,311 
4. Furniture, furnishings , and equipment 1,141,049 | $800, 000 | - 341, 049 
Total requirements ‘ 3, 552, 926 | 800, 000 | 2, 752, 926 —2, 752, 926 


—_ I 1 | —_——— 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1961 800, 000 
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Summary of principal items of expenditures 








——.. 
| Fiscal year Revised Appropriated,| Required to 
1957-58 estimate, programed complete, 
| budget esti- | fiscal year to date fiscal year 
mate 1961 1961 
ic 1($43, 560,000)| $45, 172, 555 $45, 172, 555 |... 
46, 591, 000 pe eth ts se 
TN A a Loi Sieiee 80, 000 93, 800 93, 800 cine 
Ths GENIE oo itsenenstinwe esiaieeetitiammcainitetinnicaats «ie I is oa seat a — > eer: 
4. Remodeling present building_____._______..| ! (835, 000) }__ os Soha ion de 
SUI Ss ac see See (3, 533, 000) 2, 568, 837 1, 768, 837 $800, 000 
233 908, 000 | } r 
I 2 (303, 000) 317, 348 SOT, O68 hice ice bake 
228, 000 o 
7. Contingencies _. ET a 30 it ee ee 2, 061, 000 = : . i; i 
8. Furniture lite ‘ js ’ 300, 000 ‘ neee<isiep snatiaen 
9. Rents and moving__________. a2 j 1, 780, 000 1, 515, 397 1, 515, 397 = 
10. General expenses 
1) Drawings and Specifications: Con- 
tract architect z be 1,715, 000 2, 196, 408 2, 196, 408 
5) Drawings and Specifications: GSA 490, 000 $40, OOO $40, OOF wtikthidieatale 
c) Construction supervision 427,000 | 490, 000 690, 000 i i 
(d) Office expense ae io 120, Of 125, 65 l 656 Ae 
ce wae ei ek ie eee 57, 400, 000 3, 020, 000 52, 220, 006 800, 000 
te of $303,000 transferred to ‘‘Special items.” 


0,000 transferred to “‘Special items.”’ 





ndicate estimates in fiscal year 1957-58 budgets, 


As a result of the fiscal year 1960 supplemental budget request, $3 million 
was appropriated for the extension and remodeling of the State Department 
Building. This amount, when added to the previously appropriated $49,220,000, 
totals $52,220,000. The $800,000 requested herein, plus the $52,220,000 previously 
appropriated, totals $53,020,000 for the completion of the entire project, $4- 
380,000 under the originally approved ceiling of $57,400,000 

The following table reflects the fiscal year 1959 obligations by item and the 
programing of the $3 million appropriated for fiscal year 1960 plus the unobli- 
gated balance of $552,926 brought forward as of June 30: 





F ise VE I al ay 
Iten | 1959 19 I 
| obliga I I 
Construction 7 ‘ . $43, 368, 544 $1,804, 011 $45, 172, 555 
Demolition .__.. 3 e 13. 800 13.8 
Special items f - ; 552, 788 1. 216.049 1. 768. 837 
Reservations aa 4 7 922. 048 5. 3K 348 
Rents and moving scmtnebee 1 1, 315, 397 200, 000 1 397 
General expenses 
(2) Drawings and specifications contract architects 2, 090, 98S I $20) 2, 196, 408 
6b) Drawings and specifications GSA- 263, 101 10, OO 
(c) Supervision and inspection a 655, 924 t4 (7 690. OM 
ad) Office expensi siesta ae tcdtiihaiaailasonani 104, 48 21, 17¢ 125, 655 
Total, general expense_-_-_-..--- 4 3,114, 497 237. bE 3, 352, 063 
I . a 18, f | 2,9 2, 220, OU 
| 
1 Excludes $75,000 of the amount shown in this schedule for special items and tl e 3 \ wn [or 


reservations. 


The $800,000 sought in this submission was requested previously for certain 
equipment, furnishings, and completion items. The reduction the fiscal year 
1960 request forestalled procurement action. These items are as follows: 


Recording, projection and interpreting equipment, $75,000 

The fiscal year 1960 estimate for this equipment was $347,850. Of this amount, 
$261,764 has been programed within funds currently available. An amount of 
$75,000, which is $11,000 less than the previous estimate, is required to com- 
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plete the purchase and installation of this type of equipment in the various con- 
ference and committee rooms and special areas. 


Open-air parking, $173,000 


This estimate provides for offsite parking at a location in the proximity of the 
New State Department Building, to be determined by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. It is hoped that this parking area will be in the vicinity of 23d 
Street and Constitution Avenue. This area is currently being used by another 
agency which is expected to vacate it upon moving into a new building now 
under construction. If acquired, this site will provide parking for approximately 
610 cars on Government-owned property. This estimate is based on 300 square 
feet per car or 185,000 square feet at approximately 95 cents per square foot 
for grading, drainage, paving, line markings, lighting, and access driveways. 
Fine arts (sculpture), $125,000 


This estimate provides for the casting, transportation, and placement of three 
sculptured pieces as designed by the sculptor and approved by the Commission 
on Fine Arts. 

Two of these pieces, in the form of eagles, will be placed on either side of the 
main entrance of the new building in lieu of decorative bronze screening as 
originally planned. These pieces are estimated by the seulptor to cost $65,000. 

The remaining sculpture piece will be placed in the south court, and the 
sculptor estimates it will cost approximately $60,000. 

Special areas (finishings and furnishings) , $180,800 

In accordance with the revised plan to transfer secretarial rank furnishings 
currently in use to the new buildings, the original estimate for furnishings was 
reduced from $1,200,000 to $769,000. 

Current programing of available funds in the amount of $588,200 will provide 
for procurement and installation of furniture and furnishings in operational 
and functional areas below the secretarial rank level. These areas include the 
international conference area, lobbies, auditorium, and other public areas. Also, 
carpeting and drapery material have been procured for secretarial rank offices 
since such items presently in use will not be transferred to the new building but 
will continue in use in offices to be occupied by ICA personnel. 

Sufficient funds are not available to decorate and furnish the eighth floor, 
where the state dining room and adjacent reception areas are located. 

It is, therefore, requested that $180,800 be allowed for the procurement of 
carpeting, draperies, and furnishings in accordance with the recommendations 
of the interior decorator and as approved by the Fine Arts Commission. 


=e e 2 . . 
Unitized furniture and equipment, $246,200 


The 1960 budget contained an estimate of $529,300 for the purchase of unitized 
and standard gray steel furniture, three-quarter height partitions, and filing 
equipment. This amount provided for 1,129 units which have been procured for 
use in large open areas where masonry partitions were eliminated. The elimina- 
tion of the masonry partitions and the use of unitized furniture in these open 
areas permits flexibility, efficiency, and maximum utilization of space where 
large numbers of personnel are performing similar functions and do not require 
the degree of privacy afforded by individual offices. 

The estimate of $246,200 in this submission provides for the purchase of 827 
additional units of unitized furniture and filing equipment for those areas in the 
new building where the workflow is functionally adaptable to this type of furni- 
ture. An example of this is in several sections of Our personnel office where 
maximum efficiency and effectiveness can be obtained in compact semiprivate 
offices. 

The use of steel unitized furniture is in accordance with the best management 
findings, based on studies by industry and the General Services Administration, 
and provides greater efficiency of operations and space-saving features. 


SCULPTURE FOR NEW BUILDING 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Estes, you have how much in here for sculpture? 
Mr. Esres. $125,000, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. Are these the same items of sculpture we discussed 
previously in the Deficiency Subcommittee ? 
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Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And does this represent one of the items [indicating g 
photograph ] ? 7 

Mr. Estes. That is correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Apparently this bird we have been reading about in 
the past few days, the eagle, which some people contend we should 
forget as an emblem has two groups of figures under it. 

Mr. Estes. Yes. There is one piece for each side of the main ep- 
trance of the building. 

Mr. Rooney. There are two of them, then? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. There are two of those pieces. I have the 
explanation for those on an exhibit, Mr. Chairman, which may answer 
your questions. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


SCULPTURE PIECES—SOUTH ENTRANCE 


The main entrance to the building is to be flanked by two bronze eagles. It is 
proposed that groups of life-sized figures under each of the eagle’s wings which 
spread approximately 20 feet will represent various ideals of American culture, 

As explained by the sculptor the four concepts symbolized by the groupings of 
figures are as follows: 

1, The coming of people 
The family group symbolizing those who come to America for opportunity, 
The single figure represents those who come to America for refuge. 

2. Freedom of education 

This concept is broken down into the opportunity for education, which is his- 
torically represented by the young Lincoln figure, and advancement in formal 
education represented by the figure of a scientist. 

3. Freedom of religion 

This concept is again divided into two categories—-informal or historic sense 
of religion, represented by the figure of a kneeling Pilgrim in the spirit of 
Thanksgiving and the formal religions of this country represented by the robed 
priest. 

4. The coming of ideas 

One figure represents the cultural offering from the West (Europe) and the 
figure in oriental garb represents the cultural offering from the East. In the 
background between these two figures stands the negotiator. 

The scale of the two compositions is visualized by assuming the figures to be 
life sized (see photographs). 

Sculpture by Mr. Albert Stewart, Claremont, Calif. 

Mr. Rooney. How many pieces are there altogether in this $125,000? 

Mr. Estes. There are three pieces altogether, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be two eagles and a discus thrower or 
whatever he is? 

Mr. Estes. The first piece, Mr. Chairman—I am not sure which one 
you have in your hand—on one side of the eagle is a family group 
symbolizing those who come to America for opportunity, and the 
single figure represents those who come to America for refuge. That, 
if I may indicate, sir, is this grouping [indicating]. 

On the other side of the eagle, or under the other wing 

Mr. Rooney. Wait a minute. In this group, if we understand one 
another correctly, you told us that that was a scientist to the right. 

Mr. Esres. I am coming to him. I am starting with the family 
sroup on my left. The family group symbolizes those who come to 
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America for opportunity, and the single figure represents those who 
come to America for refuge. 

On the other side, under the other wing of the eagle, we see the 
concept of freedom of education. This concept is broken down into 
the opportunity for education, which is historically represented by 
the young Lincoln figure, and the opportunity for advancement in 
formal education represented by the figure of a scientist. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the fellow with the flask ? 

Mr. Esrrs. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure ne is not trying to find out how much 
is left in the flask ? 

Mr. Hunrer. If that disturbs you, we can have that symbolism 
changed. ’ 

Mr. Rooney. I do not want to impress my views upon anyone when 
it comes to art and culture. 

Mr. Hunter. This is merely a 3-inch scale model, Mr. Chairman, 
and the details will be considerably improved under execution. 

Mr. Rooney. Under execution ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, and I think there will be no question about it. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this bird, the eagle, and these vicious 
talons or claws of his?’ Have we not recently had a lot of publicity 
about that big eagle over at the new office building in Grosvenor 
Square in London ? 

Mr. Esres. I have read something about it in the newspaper, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. I have read many articles about it. 

Mr. Estes. I could not. answer as to the character of that repre- 
sentation. On these two, to my personal knowledge the Commission 
of Fine Arts has given a good deal of time and attention to this 
and the sculptor has chs inged his representation of the symbolic eagle 
at least twice to my knowledge to meet with the approval of the 
various members of the Commission of Fine Arts. 


DEFERRAL OF REQUEST 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Estes, we are a bit pressed for time this year in 
getting out these appropriation bills. What would h: appen if we just 
did not go in for this art work at this time ? 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be made clear that 
the money we are requesting in here is for the casting and the trans- 
portation. . 

Mr. Rooney. What would happen if we did not do any casting or 
transporting ? 

Mr. Estes. (1) We would be without this fine artist’s work, and 
(2) we would a spent the money for the artist’s work for nothing. 


ARTISTS FEES 


Mr. Rooney. How much have you paid the artist ? 

Mr. Estes. $50.000 for the two eagles, and $35,000 for the S 
Court se ulpture. 

Mr. Roonry. You have already paid $85,000 ? 

Mr. Esrers. At least it has been obligated. 
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Mr. Roonry. Who got the $50,000 ? 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Albert Stewart of Claremont, Calif. 

Mr. Rooney. And who got the $35,000? 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Marshall Fredericks of Royal Oak, Mich. 

Mr. Roonry. When were they paid? 

Mr. Esres. I would have to refer that to GSA. 

Mr. Hunter. They have not been paid in toto. The models are not 
completed yet. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been paid so far and when ? 

Mr. Hunter. I will have to submit that for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


State Department Building, Washington, D.C., extension and remodeling— 
Project No. 49209 


Sculpture—Contract No. GS—00—-B-2993, Marshall Fredericks : 





eer: een a chaheiie bade Athen dt LG holt DA, $35, 000 

Paid Apr. 17, 1959_-.-...-_______- wlivok Uxpehdcditatsl 1 maha cb ke 15, 750 
Sculptures—Contract No. GS—00-—B-—2995, Albert Stewart: 

lc eeteatcainein esate hed acngeinippaee! 50, 000 

I ia sca ciharegpesencppiniiniiinerenseuemenscen® 12, 000 


Work suspended Oct. 21, 1959. 

Mr. Estes. I might say on this, the main single piece, that I have 
myself seen in the artist’s studio in full size in the process what I 
believe is called his rough clay model of the figure and sphere, and I 
had understood we would probably be asked to look at it again in the 
next 60 days or so for its completion before casting. 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that figure have in his hands? 

Mr. Estes. In each hand is a representation of a planet. 

Mr. Rooney. And we are sitting on top of the world? That is sup- 
posed to be us? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is that fellow on top of the world ? 

Mr. Estes. This is a symbolic figure of man reaching out into 
space. 

Mr. Rooney. Would this fellow be a Russian ? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. This is supposed to be merely a figure of man, 
all men, reaching out into space. 


DEFERRAL OF REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. Would it be very bad if we did without this at the 
present time, particul: ae in view of the controversy over the eagle 
and now with regard to our lagging behind in satellites and space? 
What do you think ? 

Mr. Estes. My personal opinion is that it would be unfortunate 
to build a building of this importance and not have with it some in- 
dication of the cultural aspects of our own people. We have a beauti- 
ful building; it is a very functional building. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say the cultural aspects of our own people, 
do you mean the cultural aspects of the sculptor? And again I ask 
who is that supposed to be up on top of the world ? 
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Mr. Esres. I do not believe, from my conversation with the sculp- 
tor, that he has in mind any particular man from America or else- 
where as being symbolic of man. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps it might occur to visitors there that this fig- 
ure was the United States sitting on top of the world. 

Mr. Estes. As I tried to explain a moment ago this is not a globe 
or the earth. 

Mr. Rooney. What is it? 

Mr. Esres. This is a representation of the universe. 

Mr. Rooney. The universe is the world, is it not? 

Mr. Esres. No. He was referring to the world beyond this globe 
of ours. Under his symbolic representation the globe would be the 
outer space areas, and this globe would have the various planets and 
other heavenly bodies molded onto it so that there would be no mis- 
taking this asa representation of the earth. 

Mr. Roonry. I must confess I just donot get this. 

Mr. Estes. Sir, if I could add one more statement to that, certainly 
T am not qui alified to explain to the chairman in the proper terms the 
value of this sculpture. Mr. Finley, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, and the other members of the Commission are 
deeply concerned about this. They have followed this very carefully 
and it is on the basis of their representations and their work with 
GSA, the State Department, and the sculptor that these models have 
been developed as appropriate and proper for the building. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on the art phase of this? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. On the record. 

Mr. Estes, along the line of what the chairman has suggested, 
would our diplomatic relations with the nations of the world be 
seriously affected if we deferred the question of these figures for a 
year or twot 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Bow, I would have to answer that by saying our 
relations with foreign countries would not be seriously affected if 
these were deferred, but I would say that the impression on for- 
eioners, who come here on official business or otherwise to our State 
Department Building, would not be as good as it could be with some 
form of expression of our artistic and ¢c ultural abilities. 

Mr. Bow. I would suggest, then, that we take them on a little tour 
of the National Gallery of Art, the Corcoran Art Gallery, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the many other places we can take them to 
show them we have great artists and great sculptors. So it would not 
be necessary to have these pieces of sculpture to impress people coming 
from abroad. 

Mr. Estes. I, of course, agree with what you say, Mr. Bow, but I 
think also it would be harmful in many respects to have these two 
empty places at the main entrance and in the inner court where we 
have prepared the foundation, the circular base, to have these empty 
with aso-called completed building. 

Mr. Bow. I have been with you at times abroad and we have seen 
many cathedrals that are never completed, and we look at those great 
structures with admiration. I do not see why these figures could not 
be deferred for a year or two. 
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COMMENDATION OF MR. ESTES 


Let me say in passing we will miss you, Mr. Estes. My first contact 
with you, I believe, came in Greece when you were administrative 
officer there. I was there with the committee and you provided 
many services and were very helpful to the committee when we were 
there, and you have been helpful to this committee during your as- 
signment Les e: and in spite of some of the questions I have asked you 
at times, I do think you are to be congratulated for the work you have 
done. You are a fine public servant. We are proud of your work. 
I wish you the best of luck wherever you serve. 

Mr. Estes. Thank you, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sure all of the members of the committee feel the 
same way with regard to Mr. Estes. He has done a very remarkable 
job under some very unfavorable circumstances. We fully realize he 
has to take his orders and when he comes here to press us for $125,000 
for this art work he is just carrying out his duties and he does very, 
very well in presenting his side of the case. He most certainly is a 
fine public servant and a great asset to the State Department. 

Mr. Estes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


OPEN AIR PARKING LOT 


Mr. Roonry. You have an item at page 113 of the justifications for 
$173,000 for open air parking. 

What is this space that would be acquired presently used for 

Mr. Estes. The space that we hope to get is at the corner of 23d 
and Constitution Avenue and is presently used for parking space by 
another agency. We are somewhat worried at the moment that the 
construction of the new bridge approaches might give us some prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Rooney. This is Government-owned property ? 

Mr. Esres. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. None of this $173,000 is needed to acquire property / 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is to do something with the parking space pres- 
ently being used by another agency ? 

Mr. Estes. In part, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the other agency ? 

Mr. Estes. The Central Intelligence Agency, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But that is not nice enough for you, is it? 

Mr. Estes. Oh, yes. It is a very fine lot. The point is that the 
lot is not being used to the advantage to which it could be used. With 
a certain amount of grading we estimate it could hold up to 610 cars, 
to be exact, if it were prope tly graded up. The chairman may recall 
there is a very sharp rise coming off Constitution Avenue there. 

Mr. Rooney. How many cars are parked on the lot now? 

Mr. Esres. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Approximately that number? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir. From what I have seen behind the fence as 
I drive by, I will make an estimate of not over 100 or 150 cars on 
the level portion. 

Mr. Rooney. How many parking spaces do you presently have? 

Mr. Estes. We have space for 731 vehicles at the moment, Mr. 


Chairman, in various places all over Washington and around our 
present building. 
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Mr. Rooney. How many around the present building? 

Mr. Estes. About 360 spaces. 

Mr. Roongy. As I wadoketend you presently have 360 spaces or 
thereabouts around the building ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you have spaces in the lot that is presently used 
by the other agency ¢ 

Mr. Estes. We have no spaces there. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you can take that over any time? 

Mr. Estes. That is not our understanding, sir. That is one of the 
problems. We have not been able to get aes al information as to 
when that lot would become available to us at 23d and Constitution 
Avenue. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you would not need any money at the present 
time, would you 4 

Mr. Esres. The answer to that is, of course, “No.” What we are 
trying to do, sir, in accordance with this committee’s original re- 
quirement of us, is to present all the costs in connection with this 
project and not just various pieces. 

Mr. Roonry. How many State Department-owned cars do we have 
in Washington ? 

Mr. Estes. Do you mean official cars, sir? There are nine pool 
sedans. There are several trucks. 

Mr. Rooney. And when we are talking of parking spaces we are 
talking of parking spaces for Foreign Service officers working here in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Estes. And civil service personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. And civil service personnel. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. This is governed generally, Mr. Chairman, as 
I am sure you know, by GSA supervision on a formula of about 1 
parking space for every 10 employees, roughly. 


FINISHINGS AND FURNISHINGS, SPECIAL AREAS 


Mr. Rooney. We find an item at page 113a of the justifications 
which is a request for $180,800 for finishings and furnishings in spe- 
cial areas. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that about ? 

Mr. Estes. This, sir, is basically for the procurement of carpeting, 
draperies, and furnishings for the eighth floor diplomatic functions 
area, as recommended by the interior decorator. 

Mr. Rooney. This would all be for carpets, draperies, and furnish- 
ings to be used on the eighth floor ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, plus fabrication and installation. 

Mr. Rooney. That sounds like a lot of carpets and draperies. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the summary you have provided us 
in the record. 


UNITIZED FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
Do you have a bre akdown of the $246,200 item for “Unitized furni- 


ture and equipment” ? 
Mr. Esrrs. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Where is it ? ) 

Mr. Estes. Here, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you also have a breakdown of the $180,800 item | — 

for “Finishings and furnishings” ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have it, please ? ~ 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. » oo 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the summary with regard to“Furni- | © 
] 





ture and filing equipment” at this point in the record. | 
r 
(The summary referred to follows:) 7 
e Gl 
Summary—Special areas finishing and furnishing, fiscal year 1961 
| | | | 
| Material, fabrica- | 
| Carpet, underlay, | tion, and installa- 
|} Furni- | andinstallation | tion of drapes 
| ture and | j and curtains Total 7 
| furnish- e. ae amount C 
} ings | | i Cc 
| | Amount Square Amount | Square | R 
| } yards yards 
SS 2 as | = at " D 
Drawing room__- eikipndpeled te ahitaleebe $29, 163 $8, 736 2! $9, 777 $47, 670 
Reception roon TE Sastre 12, 982 79 20, 283 G 
State dining room_- 50, 346 25, 884 4 36, 617 2, 316 112, 847 
Total 86, 810 34, 614 », 37¢ 180, 80 
DRAWING ROOM 
Furniture 
No Unit cost and Carpet Drape | T otal 
furnishings : J 
i 
a = . 
Tables | . 
Site 2 $566.72 | $1,133. 44 ; : 
Piecrust circular 232. 7¢ 465. 5 
Carved piecrust 4 2 400. 7 801. 50 
End 
Chippendale No. B-1261 4 155, &5 623. 40 
Chipper No. WH-135 2 198. 35 396. 7 
Coff t 
oO 2 242. 8S 48). 7é 
She J 155. &5 311.7 
t 3 2 180. 14 JH). 28 
Antique } é r l 1, 76 ) 1, 760. OX 
C 
Wing fabric No. 1348 2 0) & 8 
Wi fabr 0. 2 2 284 5.0 
Open arm, Kesw H 2 221. 77 4 
\ He Ma $ SY 1,143 
4 Duchess of Ke { 3 l 1, 262. 04 
5 Lanca fy 23 ¢ I 4 
iches by 34% inches 2 466. 99 933. 98 
8 fee ong, fabric green dam- 
k 9 41.9 1, 083. 82 
Commode 2 R00, Bf 1, 781.12 
OOK € jue break 2 3, 520. (K 7, 040. 00 
lirror 2 34. 32 28. 4 
Chandelier 2 080. 00 6. 160 
I I nal 5 21 OO 1. ORD 
Ru Tubiles r olor, 
eam 8 bind, fit, and lay 
square r 250 34. 92 $8.7 
Dr apery, materia ® fabr 
installation yards 265 25. 87 $F 
Glass curtain, materials, fabri 
tion, and installation yard 24 12.17 7 2, 922 
x cesciicn ; 29, 162. 74 8, 734 9, 777 7 


1 Average 
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Summary—Special areas finishing and furnishing, fiscal year 1961—Continued 


RECEPTION ROOM 














| 
Furniture | 
No. Unit cost and Carpet Drapes Total 
furnishings | 
paieiiee seiaiaenea — seathineen ie a | | 
Table, antique Adam console, ..--. 1 $1, 980. 00 $1, 980. 00 S aie | istinboardeeninese 
Chairs, arm, Chippendale_.------ 2 348. 13 SO OP hoe anenns Rd near gatle 
Chandliers, crystal. ......-...-.-- 1 4, 625. 00 4, 625.00 |_- a aE Salesian 
Drapery, materials, fabrication, | 
installation, and accessories} | 
yards._| 522 ot Re ae Sans ------| $9,959.00 asia 
Glass curtain, material, fabrica- 
tion, and installation... yards- -} 276 110.95 7a atiiiialen Bit. ¢ > =e 
Tete le | spaeeeedicadccdeselk’ # woe cian. 12,981.80 | $20, 283. 06 
| | ~~ 
STATE DINING ROOM 
CI CN i 20 $250. 00 $5, 000. 00 5S n : Fe 
Chairs, dining... sei A teoriadeaile aa 120 212. 89 25, 546.80 |. Acissaieisiein Amaindaias tiie es coches 
Chandilier, crystal... ......<6<p-<<- 6 3, 300. 00 19, 800. 00 |_. < ss eeieeieaditndadsateiddenaiaeiie 
Rugs, wool, beige, gold and blue 
reen, fitted, hand bind seams_. 3 Oe we t5o3 scl ey RD ace cisintialecs cet isiapsecinsininipaands 
Drapery, materials, fabrication, 
installation, and accessories 
yards._| 1, 560 } 0 OP Seickt an asslncitinkewtames $30, 000. 00 | 
Glass curtains, materials, fabrica- | 
tion, and installation_... yards 756 | OT GD Brot.de wenn dees SBR Cee Renrenteeconoas 
Total. i Na ee Me 50, 346.80 | 25, 884. 10 36, 616.80 | $112, 847. 70 
} | 
i Average 
Summary—Furniture and filing equipment, fiscal year 1961 
Be ae i ee is aes ns a cee cs a gina Eee neediest $131, 365 
2. Steel Curnisure-——-Tecegein TOGmS. 5 sno nn cee ew nn 7, 967 
I crn poe dahon ances tasaiiem oman 99, 937 
as ak rc eh ice cate tne canner giannis aig eine ios lhe sa entinngiabeniobien 6, 926 
id i A aa Fl ee re 


($246,200 budgeted.) 
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Pa;titions 














| 
| Unit cost | Linear feet | Amount 
ae ; | —|—— |. 
I seal celeniatal aialalietd sae aceenaa $10. 31 | 239 $2, 979 
BNO EES i eS Snnietneeh hdl dd dencadadundagesboae 10.31 | 61 628 
RN te a ial sikaZbeicanbuiiciinecdniin ae sdble iets eee S 10. 31 239 2, 464 
PEs Gh dknacieaynomace aqduasddipisekncawanmesagsbangihedidiaadiwaie 10. 31 83 855 
NR nose cncegrece coh voeeneaseltoosgaiconicemenente | eee 672 6, 926 





NotTEe.—Unit prices reflected are current costs. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, FURNITURE, AND EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Rooney. For the drawing room on the eighth floor you pro- 
pose to purchase 505 yards of drapery and curtain materials. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Esres. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. This is entirely aside from the carpeting, the underlay, 
and installation ? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. This is entirely beyond the item for furniture and 
furnishings ? 

Mr. Estes. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. This is just for the draperies ? 

Mr. Estes. Draperies and glass curtains. 

Mr. Roonry. How much a yard would that be ? 

Mr. Esres. It averages out $19.36. 

Mr. Rooney. Isthat cheap? 

Mr. Esters. No, sir; it is not cheap in terms of the ordinary under- 
standing of curtains and draperies. For this quality and this quan- 
tity I think the prices estimated are as good as the Government can 
expect to get. 

Mr. Rooney. Where would you get these draperies ? 

Mr. Estes. The supplier has not been selected, sir. We would put 
this out, as usual, on the bid basis. 

Mr. Roonry. You can be sure if you put it out on a bid basis you 
will get a bid of $19.50 a yard, will you not? 

Mr. Estes. No: I do not think so. A number of people would be 
interested in obtaining this work and we look forward to pretty good 
competition in this field because of the nature of the area of which 
we are speaking. 


Mr. Rooney. In the dining room you would purchase $36,617.80 
worth of draperies and curtains? 

Mr. Esres. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is thata yard ? 

Mr. Estes. That would average out about $15.81 a yard. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not too cheap either, is it? 

Mr. Estes. Not in the general terms of the purchase of these mate- 
rials but, again, for this room and the quality that was recommended 
by the decorator, it is a fair estimate, I think. 

Mr. Roonry. How do the items on the second page, at the bottom 
thereof, “Drapery—materials, fabrication, installation,” $6,855, tie in 
with the matter which has been under discussion ? 
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Mr. Estes. The $6.855 item plus the $2,922 item below it agrees 
with the $9,777 which is the first figure. 

Mr. Rooney. I see. So that the draperies themselves for the draw- 
ing room would be a total of how much a yard? 

Mr. Esters. They average $25.87 for the material, fabrication, and 
the installation, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What kind of table is this, “Antique horsehair table” 
for $1.760? 

Mr. Estes. That is typed in there erroneously. As I recall from 
the interior decorator’s description this should read, “Antique horse- 
shoe table.” 

Mr. Roonry. You have two special half oval commodes for $1,781.12. 
Is that cheap? 

Mr. Estes. Sir, I could not answer that. not having seen the pieces 
recommended by the interior decorator. We have relied entirely on 
the interior decorator’s professional integrity on these recommenda- 
tions, 

INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Mr. Roonry. Who is the interior decorator? 

Mr. Esres. The interior decorating firm is the W. B. Ford Asso- 
ciates of Detroit, Mich., and they are being assisted on a consulting 
basis by the firm of Nancy McClellan, Inc., of New York. Miss Mary 
Dunn of that firm has made the major contribution to the decor of 
these three areas. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of a contribution did we make to Nancy ? 

Mr. Estes. I do not know what the Ford Associates are paying her, 
sir. Thecontract is with Ford Associates. 

Mr. Rooney. How much are we paying Ford Associates? 

Mr. Estes. $170,000 was the amount in the contract. 


CHANDELIERS AND FURNISHINGS 


Mr. Rooney. You have two chandeliers for $6,160. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And they will be in the drawing room? 

Mr. Estes. May I check that,sir? Yes; they will be in the drawing 
room. 

Mr. Roonry. Which isthe drawing room ? 

Mr. Estes. These are two views of the drawing room. The chande- 
liers are not shown. 

Mr. Roonry. Which room is it where the single chandelier is 
shown ? 

Mr. Estes. That is the reception room, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That single chandelier would cost $4,625? 

Mr. Estes. That is the decorator’s estimate for the type of chande- 
lier that is being recommended. 

Mr. Roonry. And the draperies in that room would come to how 
much a yard ? 

Mr. Estes. $19.08. 
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Mr. Roonry. In the dining room you would have 20 dining tables 
for $5,000 ? 


Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. And 120 chairs for $25,546.80 ? 
| Mr. Estes. Yes. 
Mr. Roonry. That would be $212.89 per chair. 
Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. And how many chandeliers in the dining room? 
| Mr. Estes. There would be six chandeliers in that room, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. And they would cost almost $20,000 ? 
Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. And three rugs in that room would cost $25,884.10 
Correct ? 
Mr. Esres. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rooney. And again the draperies would be $19.80 a yard? 
Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 


FURNITURE 


Mr. Rooney. We note that you would pay $250 for a dining room 
table. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That would seat how many ? 

Mr. Estes. Six, sir, the average. 

Mr. Rooney. So after paying $250 for the table you would spend 
$1.277.34 for the six chairs to go around it / 

Mr. Estes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How does that work out / 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Estes. If I may speak of these prices on furniture, I can speak 
with a little more knowledge than I can with respect. to some of these 
other items, having started out in life in the furniture business. 

I do not consider these prices excessive for these chairs as authentic 
nt tions of early American furniture, considering each one has 

» be manufactured. You cannot buy this many chairs from the 
we bron line. No manufacturer would have an inventory of this 
number of chairs from an assembly line production. 

Mr. Rooney. 120 chairs? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir; not of this type. 

Mr. Roonry. What about of another type? How about $100 or 
$50 chairs? 

Mr. Estes. Sir, we can put any kind of chair in this room. I am 
only speaking to the type recommended by the decorator as lending 
the authentic decoration to the room of an early Federal period. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, we are in a situation where if we are 
going to approve almost $20,000 for the chandeliers we have to take 
aridé along on the chairs? 

Mr. Esters. That is about it, sir, to have this room as a completed 
whole. 

If I might finish what I started to say, being somewhat interested 
in this field I have looked at reproductions of chairs and tables at 

| Williamsburg, and you can go into far more money than that with 
their reproductions of six or eight chairs. 
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CONSULTATION WITH FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


If I might make one more statement on this, Mr. Chairman, it may 
be helpful to you. Again there has been general consultation with 
the Commission of Fine Arts, none of us in State or GSA feeling we 
were sufficiently expert on this. We have followed the expert advice 
of primarily Mr. Finley but other members of the Commission have 
been involved. 

Mr. Rooney. That resulted in nothing but the best, did it? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Is this supposed to be a representation of what this room 
will be [indicating sketch] 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. 


DRAWING ROOM WALL DECORATIONS 


Mr. Bow. I notice in the far end of the drawing room a wall mura 
which is a Japanese garden or a Chinese garden. Is there any reason 
at all why we could not have some Americana on that wall such as a 
scene from New England or a view of the Ohio River? 

Mr. Estes. I would say since this drawing has been made we have 
not felt it possible to agree with the interior decorator on the treatment 
of that end of the room. 

Mr. Bow. I am glad to hear that. Would it be an Americana 
scene ¢ 

Mr. Estes. I believe it will be a plain painted wall. 

Mr. Bow. It will not be a Chinese or Japanese garden ? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Iam relieved. Thank you. 


USE OF DINING ROOM 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that this dining room, if completed 
as depicted in this drawing, should be quite a popular spot here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Estes. We have already anticipated, Mr. Chairman, that there 
would be quite a demand for the use of this room by other Cabinet 
members and quite possibly on the Hill. 

Mr. Roonry. On the Hill? What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Esres. We rather look at this as a Government establishment 
which could be used by the Government in general for official enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that have to do with the Hill? Are you 
saying if Mr. Bow or I were going to have a party we would call up 
the State Department and tell them we would like to use this? 

Mr. Esres. Sir; if I may answer that question for you, I think it 
is intended that this room be used for official functions, and it could 
be used by officials of the Government. who had a proper use for it. I 
mean by that, it is not always sitting there staffed and ready to serve. 
It is for a caterted service and anyone using it would of course have to 
pay for the catering. 
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Mr. Rooney. I thought we had the Blair and Lee Houses on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue for those purposes insofar as the executive branch 
of the Government is concerned. 

Mr. Estes. We do, sir, but they are very inadequate and I am sure 
the chairman is aware of many instances where other places have been 
used, including the Anderson House and the Pan American Union. I 
believe in an earlier session before this committee it was testified as 
to the number of times it was used and for what purposes. Occasion- 
ally hotels have been used. 

Mr. Rooney. I suppose you are anticipating closing the Blair and 
Lee Houses? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. I am only responsible for their upkeep. 

Mr. Rooney. You expect them to be continued ? 

Mr. Estes. I do, because they provide quarters for official guests. 

Mr. Rooney. But they are mostly used for cocktail parties, are they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Lirrix. Small dinners or small parties. 

Mr. Roonry. Small dinners and cocktail parties? 

Mr. Esres. I am not aware of those. 

Mr. Roonry. You say you are not aware of those? 

Mr. Esres. This does not fall within my area of responsibility. 

Mr. Rooney. You have been there a few times, have you not? 

Mr. Esrrs. No. I have never been invited there to official func- 
tions. I go to inspect the premises and to see if they are in proper 
order. Why, I do not know, but they are in my office. 

Mr. Rooney. We have had testimony as to the use of the so-called 
cuest houses. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many times do we have cocktail parties 
there ¢ 

Mr. Crocxerr. As I recall, once or sometimes twice a week, but 
usually once a week. 

Roonry. But now we will give them over here at the Top of 
the Mark, Washington ? 

Mr. Crockxerr. No, sir 


NIGHT VIEW OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Rooney. I notice there should be a beautiful view of the city 
of W Fx mew at night when the hghts are on from the huge windows 
on the left of the room as I look at this drawing. 

Mr. Estes. That iscorrect. Itis a beautiful view. 

Mr. Roonry. It would remind you of the Top of the Mark? 

Mr. Estes. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And you will have a promenade outside of the large 
plateglass windows? 

Mr. Estes. Which side is the chairman referring to? This is the 
terrace from which you can see the Washington Monument. 

Mr. Roonry. So anyone who went to be entertained there could, 
if the weather were nice, go outside on the terrace and see the Wash- 
ington Monument lit up as is shown in this drawing? 

Mr. Esrrs. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. And the Capitol, Very pretty. I think it will be very 
pretty, Mr. Chairman. 


WASTEBASKETS 


Mr. Rooney. Where are your wastebaskets / 

Mr. Estes. I am happy to say there is not a wastebasket in this 
entire justificntion., 

Mr. Rooney. What will you use instead of wastebaskets / 

Mr. Estes. Receptacles, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And where are the receptacles / 

Mr. Estes. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. fret) was one place in our 


breakdown of some of this equipment in a particular room that I 
thought I recalled seeing the word éreceptable.” I cannot put my 


finger on it at the moment. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not have all these desks, tables, chairs, 
desk trays, magazine tables, smoking stands, and so forth if you did 
not have wastebaskets? 

Mr. Esres. That is correct, sir, and IT am try in 
would come under. 

Mr. Bow. Maybe under “filing equipment.” 

Mr. Rooney. There are no “receptacles” in this |i Maybe you 
have them under another name since we found the S27 executive waste- 
baskets ? 

Mr. Esres. I can assure you there are none of those in here, Mr. 
Chairman. There was an itemization I have looked at in which 
wastebaskets and desk trays and so forth were grov iped together. 

Mr. Rooney. The State Department has a habit of doing things 
like that. For example, it was asking for money for somebody called 
Tom Two Arrows and after we had him entert aining one year, lo 
and behold the next year we found him listed as “Tom Dorsey.” 

Mr. Crocxerr. We stopped doing that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Surely you would not throw refuse on the expensive 
rugs for the new building. 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. I would gather from this breakdown we have 
been so conscious of this we have none. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you could not get along without them. 

Mr. Esters. I quite agree with you, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. It is just that 
I cannot put my finger on it. 

I think we have it, sir, thanks to Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Esres. It is on the third page of the exhibit, page 3 of 3, 
unitized furniture, about half way down the page. There is an item 
of auxiliary equipment, steel desk trays, bookshelves, et cetera. 

Mr. Rooney. I donot have any set of three pages at all. 

Mr. Esres. That is not in this item of furniture we have asked 
for. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you have in the et cetera ? 

Mr. Estes. This is programed equipment from funds already ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Estes and gentlemen. 

Mr. Esres. Thank you, Mr. C hairman, and Mr. Bow. 
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WeEpDNEsbDAY, Frespruary 24, 1960. 
RAMA ROAD, NICARAGUA 


WITNESSES 


Cc. ALLAN STEWART, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CENTRAL AMERICAN 
AND PANAMANIAN AFFAIRS 

GERALD W. RUSSELL, OFFICER IN CHARGE, TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS, OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

ROBERT E. IDE, ASSISTANT TO THE INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL 
ENGINEER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 

PAUL F. ROYSTER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR OPERATIONS, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 1g stimate 1961 timate 
Program by activities: Construction (total obligations $779, 459 $1. 270, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward — 1, 049, 455 — 270, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ; 270, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 1, 090, 000 | 1, 600, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate! 1961 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions 6 6 6 
Average number of all employees F 5 e 
Number of employees at end of year 3 3 
Average GS grade and Salary ; ot) aes 18.1 $6,598 |82 $6,674 | 8.2 $6, 71 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions sbbkeked ; | $22, 987 $23, 000 $23, 200 

Other personal services - . dant | &, 344 &, 000 8, 000 

Total personal services 31, 331 31, 000 31, 200 

02 Travel 1, 047 1, 000 1. 000 

03 Transportation of things } 6, 514 7, 000 7. 000 

04 Communication services ; a a anes 

05 Rents and utility services : cots 500 500 

06 Printing and reproduction ’ 345 500 500 

07 Other contractual services - - . , 2, 390 3, 000 3, 000 

08 Supplies and materials 84, 321 85, 000 85, 000 

10 Lands and structures ; 652, 716 1, 141, 200 871, 900 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions wedesidangs = 701 700 700 
TD. ARO OG BURNIN 6 oon tense ne nce noma dunn ; wal 89 100 1 

es HG bcacabacdecduccsbbstmaleacodidbiabed 779, 459 1, 270, 000 1, 009, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Rama Road, Nicaragua, 
which appears at page 66 of the committee print and beginning at page 
389 of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $1 million. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 389 through 392 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 














Appropriation, 1960_.. _...__-- pO cadda d bee dsb ndbadadne see 6)3in de dat tae SS blo leo dae $1, 000, 000 
re ee Rs ER Te ee ee ewdsbvenibenecnwambesbncnboanee sas : 270, 000 
Soci bial phe We een inenran obeuh , 270, 000 
Net difference between 1950 and 1961: 
| Estimated obligations 
| il hl ae oe ___} Difference, 
By projects or functions | | increase 
| | or de- 
1960 1961 crease (—) 
Construction, Rama Road................---- _...| $1, 270,000 | $1,000,000 | —$270, 000 — 270, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1961............- ed inineden alti eta .-. 1,000,000 


The agreement of April 8, 1942, between the United States and Nicaragua 
provides for the construction of the Rama Road. The completion of this high- 
way will provide the Republic of Nicaragua with means of tapping a rich agri- 
cultural and mining region. In addition, a port for the capital city on Managua 
will be created once the highway is finished. 

The agreement by the United States to construct the Rama Road stems from 
conversations held in 1939 between President Somoza of Nicaragua and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. At that time, the Nicaraguan President asked that the United 
States undertake the construction cf a sea-level canal across Nicaragua, a right 
which the United States obtained in the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914. The 
War Department recommended against the construction of the canal and also 
the construction of a barge canal using the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. 
llowever, agreement was reached on the construction of a road from San Benito 
to Rama as a substitute and on April 8, 1942, the U.S. Government stated in an 
official note that it would be willing to construct a highway between San Benito 
and Rama, and to survey and recommend a route from Rama to El Bluff. The 
United States has since been relensed from the survey obligation. 

As the result of the agreement of April 8, 1942, construction was begun early 
in 1943 with funds allocated to the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce from the “Emergency Fund for the President,” in the amount of 
$4 million; work was suspended in June 1948, when the allocated funds were 
exhausted. 

The $4 million allocated from the “Emergency Fund for the President” was 
insufficient to complete the project. To provide necessary funds to carry on this 
work the following additional authorizations were made: (1) The Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1952 authorized $4 million. (2) The Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1954 authorized $4 million and (3) Public Law 85—-S85 authorized $4 million. 
Thus a total of $16 million has been authorized for this project to date. Of the 
total authorization $3.5 million remains to be appropriated. 

At the suggestion of the Department of Commerce, a provision was made in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 74) placing the budgetary re 
sponsibilities for the project with the Department of State. Funds appropriated 
to the Department of State for this purpose are transferred to the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, for accomplishment of the work. 

The Rama Road is designed to unite two sections which heretofore have been 
completely separated except by air transport or small boat traffic. 

The total length of the road from San Benito to Rama is 158 miles, of which 
122 miles of all-weather road have already been constructed and 16 miles of 
road and 6 bridges are under contract. The balance to be completed is 20 miles 
of road, together with 9 bridges, two of which are major structures. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The Rama Road represents a commitment of the U.S. Government partially 
fulfilled. An additional appropriation of $1 million for fiscal year 1961 will 
permit continuation of the construction of this highway in Nicaragua. As soon 
as this highway is completed, a port for the capital city of Managua will be 
created, since the Nicaraguan Government needs only to dredge the mouth of the 
Escondido River to allow oceangoing ships to proceed upriver to the town of 
Rama. 

The area in eastern Nicaragua touched by the road is already benefiting, with 
the development of promising cattle, coffee and mining industries. In addition, 
the augmented truck and bus traffic between Villa Somoza, Santo Thomas, 
Juigalpa, and Managua already has resulted in increased imports of U.S. 
vehicles, parts, petroleum, and allied products. Creation of a port at Rama will 
facilitate shipping and lower costs on Nicaragua’s imports and exports. 

Feeder roads are being constructed by the Government of Nicaragua to furnish 
outlets from the developing rural areas to the Rama Road and from there to 
Managua and other centers of population. While the United States is obligated 
to bear the entire cost of the construction of the Rama Road, the Government of 
Nicaragua has nonetheless contributed over $4 million during this period. 

Although the 85th Congress passed Public Law 85-885 authorizing $4 million 
and the Department requested an appropriation of $4.5 million in fiscal year 
1960 to complete the project, Congress appropriated the sum of $1 million. An 
annual appropriation of $1 million will force the remainder of the highway 
construction to be let on a piecemeal basis. This means that the project will 
have to absorb price increases in steel, other materials, and labor, as well as 
higher contractor costs for the moving of equipment to piecemeal jobs rather 
than one move in a major contract. Because of the necessity of constructing 
this highway on a piecemeal basis, no assurance can be given that an additional 
authorization will not be required for the completion of the Rama Road. 

The prompt completion of this road will be one tangible way of assisting in the 
economic development of Nicaragua. Additionally, the prompt action by the 
United States with respect to the Rama Road will influence greatly the faith 
and confidence that Nicaragua and other countries in Latin America have in 
U.S. commitments. 

Furthermore, and apart from the most important questions of integrity and 
policy, there exists a very real financial consideration, namely, that to date $12,- 
500,000 has been appropriated for the construction of the Rama Road. Over 
two-thirds of the road has now been provided for, and to abandon the project 
at this time would result in considerable reduction in the value of the road al- 
ready built. When the part now under construction is completed the road will 
end in an unpopulated and undeveloped area so that full utilization of the east- 
ern part of the road already built must wait until the road reaches Rama, the 
only center of population in the area. 

In summary, this project is being financed as shown in the following tabula- 
tion : 


1. Allocation from “Emergency Fund for the President’’_____._______ $4, 000, 000 
2. Appropriated fiscal year 1954 (Commerce) —____~- 3 tr __ 1,000, 000 
3. Appropriated fiscal year 1955 (Commerce)_--.-__-_.________-_-_--__ 1,000, 000 
4. Appropriated fiscal year 1956 (State) -..-______- scgtebtcrcekt 23. see 
5. Appropriated fiscal year 1957 (State). .____ igs Ui) 3.5) RRO 
6. Appropriated fiscal year 1958 (State). __--~- gh mtbeta lyn ws , L, SOD GOO 
7. Appropriated fiscal year 1959 (State) -----_-- allt asia sli aoe 
8. Appropriated fiscal year 1960 (State) -.-_----_----__----------- 1, 000, 000 
9. Balance of present authorization__.........._.___.___~- sacs. BOWE 
ORES «. Siew kis eddie ties th bnpthietl i ahaa pose 16, 000, 000 


APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. How much has been appropriated for the Rama Road 
to date? 

Mr. Srewarr. A total of $12,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been authorized to date? 
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Mr. Stewart. $16 million. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement with regard to this, Mr. 
Stewart ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srewarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
agreement of April 8, 1942, between the United States and Nicaragua 
provided for the construction of the Rama Road. The additional ap- 
propriation of $1 million requested for fiscal year 1961 will permit con- 
tinuation of construction of this highway in Nicaragua. To date 
there has been authorized for this project a total of $16 million in- 
cluding $4 million contained in Public Law 85-885. Of the total an- 
thorization there remains to be appropri: ited $3,500,000. Funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of State are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, for accomplishment of 
the work. 

Although the 85th Congress passed Public Law 85-885 authorizing 
$4 million and the Department requested an appropriation of $4,- 
500.000 in fiseal year 1960 to complete the project, i; ongress appro- 
priated the sum of $1 million. 


1960 HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Roonry. At the time request was made for the appropriation 
for the Rama Road, this time a year ago, you had authorization as of 
that moment for $4.5 million ? 

Mr. Srewart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonrty. What was the action of this committee and the House 
with regard to this $4.5 million ? 

Mr. Stewart. That was approved in the House. 

Mr. Rooney. And the other body and its committee reduced it to 
how much ? 

Mr. Stewart. To $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS AS A COST FACTOR 


Mr. Stewarr. An annual appropriation of $1 million will force the 
remainder of the highway construction to be let on a piecemeal basis. 
This means that the project will have to absorb price increases in 
steel, other materials, and labor, as well as higher contractor costs 
forthe moving of equipment to piecemeal jobs rather than one move 
in a major contract. Because of the necessity for constructing this 
highway on a piecemeal basis, no assurance can be given that an 
additional authorization will not be required for the completion of 
the Rama Road. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION 


When completed this highway will extend from San Benito to 
Rama, the only center of population in the area. Of the total length 
of 158 miles, 122 miles of all-weather road have already been con- 
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structed, and 16 miles of road and six bridges are under contract. 
The balance to be completed is 20 miles of road, together with nine 
bridges, two of which are major structures. 

The early completion of this road will be one tangible way of 
assisting in the economic development of Nicaragua. ‘Addition: uly, 
the prompt action by the United States with respect to the Rama 
Road will influence greatly the faith and confidence that Nicaragua 
and other countries in Latin America have in United States com- 
mitments. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Roonry. The Department of State is not building this road 
is it / 

Mr. Srewarr. No: we transfer these funds. 

Mr. Rooney. The answer is “No” ?/ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That road is being built by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Comme woe! 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And if this amount now requested, to wit, $1 million, 
is approved, the De partment of State merely transfers the amount to 
the Department of Commerce for use of the Bureau of Publie Roads? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 


HISTORY OF APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Rooney. In view of your statement, Mr. Stewart, to wit: 


Because of the necessity for constructing this highway on a piecemeal basis, no 
assurance can be given that an additional authorization will not be required for 
the completion of the Rama Road. 

Il wonder why you have not asked for the $3.5 million which was 
authorized by the Congress so that you would get the road completed 
faster and at less cost ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. We requested the $3.5 million in a supplemental 
appropriation in a hearing before the Bureau of the Budget. Because 
of the ceiling on the State Department appropriation—— 

Mr. Roonry. Who put the ceiling on ? 

Mr. Srewarr. The Bureau of the Budget, and the State Depart- 
ment agreed to that. 

Mr. Rooney. The White House put the ceiling on? Right? 

Mr. Srewarr. You are getting into a realm 1 do not know about, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The Bureau of the Budget is an arm of the White 
House, is it not? 

Mr. Srewarrt. The State Department agreed with the Bureau of 
the Budget on the ceiling. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your title? 

Mr. Srewarr. I am Director of the Office of Central American and 
Panamanian Affairs, 

Mr. Roonry. You asked the Secretary of State for how much for 
the Rama Road ? 
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Mr. Srewarrt. For $1 million for this year. Previously we had 
gone before the Bureau of the Budget with a request for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $3.5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. When did you do that ? 

Mr. Stewart. That was last December, I think. 

Mr. Roonry. You say you were turned down by the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget when you asked for $3.5 million, and they 
allowed you only $1 million? Is that right? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do in connection with the present 
budget, the regular budget for the Department of State, 1961? How 
much did you ask of the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Stewart. We put in for $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not put in for $3.5 million ? 

Mr. Srewarr. It had been determined beforehand what the ceiling 
for the Department of State would be and this would only allow $1 
million for this project. I think that may have been influenced some- 
what by the action last year in cutting it to $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Insofar as the supplemental was concerned the supple- 
mental was for fiscal year 1960. Now we are talking about 1961. 
Why did you not ask them for $3.5 million, with the appalling situa- 
tion you describe in your statement / 

Mr. Stewart. We did. 

Mr. Rooney. Youdid? Whom did you ask ? 

Mr. Stewart. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. You asked the Bureau of the Budget for $3.5 million? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Go on. 

Mr. Stewart. We put this in the statement. because we think it is no 
more than fair to tell you this may cost more than the $3.5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. This committee recommended the full amount you 
requested last year to finish it. Now are you cooperating with the 
other body in requesting only $1 million ? 

Mr. Srewarr. We only got $1 million last year rather than $4.5 
million. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “last year” you mean this fiseal year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us approach it with a view to finding out what you 
did to get this finished in a hurry in the coming fiscal year. 

Did you ask the Secretary of State for $3.5 million ? 

Mr. Stewart. We recommended that. 

Mr. Rooney. What. did the Secretary of State and you, when you 
went to the Bureau of the Budget, find to be the situation ? : 

Mr. Srewarr. We presented our case and it was kept at $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. So the Bureau of the Budget made the decision with 
regard to fiscal year 1961 in cutting the amount to $1 million. 

Mr. Stewart. And we went along with it; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you tell the President’s Bureau of the Budget that 
by their action they would force the remainder of the highway 
construction of the Rama Road to be let on a piecemeal basis? 

Mr. Stewart. Oh, yes: we pointed it out. 

Mr. Rooney. And did you point out that the project will have to 
absorb price increases in steel, other materials, and labor, as well as 
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higher contractor costs for the moving of equipment to piecemeal 
jobs rather than one move in a major contract as the result of not 
ererpeine $3.5 million ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And did you tell them that because of the necessity 
for constructing this highway on a piecemeal basis no assurance could 
be given them, the President’s Bureau of the Budget, that an addi- 
tional authorization will not be required for the completion of the 
Rama Road? 

Mr. Srewart. They were made aware of that; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Stewart, did you point out to them that the Presi- 
dent’s Bureau of the Budget recommended $4.5 million for 1960? 

Mr. Srewarr. I do not recall. 

Mr. Bow. The President’s Bureau of the Budget, recognizing this 
situation as being piecemeal construction, recommended in 1960 the 
$4.5 million, which was granted by the House, was it not! 

Mr. Srewarrv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And the Senate, or the other body 

Mr. Srewart. They cut it down to $1 million. 

Mr. Bow. They cut the President’s request of $4.5 million which 
would have permitted completion of this highway without doing it 
on a piecemeal basis; they defeated the purpose of the President’s 
budget request and cut it down to $1 million. 

Mr. Srewarr. Right. 

Mr. Bow. So that this year, that having happened, you again rec- 
ommended $3.5 million, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. That was our recommendation. 

Mr. Bow. Who did you make that recommendation to, the Secre- 
tary ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. To the Bureau of the Budget, but then it clearly 
was with the consent of the Secretary, naturally. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. So that after this deplorable situation described by 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Bow, with regard to last. year’s action 
of the C ongress, you made two attempts through the Bureau of the 
Budget to get the show on the road with a request for $3,500,000, to 
wit: In connection with the supplemental request and in connection 
with this pending bill for 1961, is that right ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Because of the manner in which some of these cuts are 
made by the other body, of taking them out of places where they know 
they have to be paid at some other time, they simply did not go along 
with them this time ? 

Mr. Srewarr. I do not know what their reason was for not going 
along, sir. ' 

Mr. Rooney. This action having taken place in the other body, 
you made two attempts after having pointed out to the Bureau of the 
Budget that the project will have to absorb price increases in steel 
and other materials and labor, and there can be no assurance given 
that it won’t cost more money in the end? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. When we come up for hearing we 
have to be honest in our opinions. 
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Mr. Roonry. And both those conferences and requests with regard 
to the $3.5 million were some time subsequent to the action of the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes: after the action. 

Mr. Bow. You would Say, Mr. Stewart, that responsible people 
would grant the $3.5 million ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, since Nicaraguan affairs are our concern and 
we want to save money, we thought this would be the best thing to do. 

Mr. Bow. So the President’s Budget Bureau is not the last word in 
this. It happens to be the Congress that has the last word of whether 
or not we will do it finish it or do it piecemeal, and do the statesman 
like thing? 

The Congress can do the right thing if they want to? 

Mr. Srewarr. You certainly have the power. 

Mr. Roonry. If you were to follow the suggestion of the distin- 
cuished gentleman from Ohio, you would be running contrary to the 
President’s demands, loud-voiced demands, that the Congress not 
exceed his budget, is that right ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No doubt. As I say again, we have to be honest 
about this matter. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Stewart and gentlemen. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 
FRANK G. MEYER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 1960 est ite | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities 
Representation abroad by the Foreign Service (object 
class 07 $748. 500 $825, 000 | $875, 000 
Financing 
U nobligated balance no longer available 1, 410 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 750, 000 825, 000 875, 000 
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Mr. Rooney. The next and last item which we shall look into today 
is the request. for “Representation allowances,” which is to be found 
at page 7 of the committee print and beginning at page 1 of book 2 
of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 
This request is in the amount of $875,000, which would be an in- 


crease of $50,000 over the amount appropriated for representation al- 
lowances in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall, at this point, insert in the record pages 1 through 6 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows: 


~~ 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act, and base for 1961, $825,000. 


Requirement | 
Difference, 


increas¢ 
L960) 196] 
| 
By project or function | 
1. Protection of U.S. national interests_. : £548, 730 $581, 350 | $32, 620 
2. Promotion of U.S. citizens interests don 23, 850 25, 900 2, 050 
4. Promotion of economic activities 9&8, 140 104, 750 | 6, 610 
}. Commemorative and ceremonial requirements 154, 280 163, 000 | 8, 720 
rota! requirements : = 825, 000 875, 000 50, 000 
Potal estimate of appropriation, 1961_.- 875, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 
Purpose and requirements 


By means of the representation allowance, the Department of State reim- 
burses in part those expenditures authorized by law which officers incur abroad 
in official capacity in establishing and maintaining contacts with local govern- 
mental officials and prominent members of groups such as labor unions, the press, 
student clubs, chambers of commerce, university faculties, the resident Ameri- 
can community, and others who would be authorities on or influential in politi- 
eal, economic, Or cultural activities. There are also unavoidable expenditures 
of a protocol or ceremonial nature such as celebrations of national holidays, 
presentation of American dignitaries, receptions for the diplomatic or consular 
corps, and various dedications. In this manner, officers establish personal rela- 
tionships with foreign leaders and resident Americans to discharge properly their 
responsibilities as representatives of the United States. 

The Department requests $875,000 for representation in fiscal year 1961. In- 
cluded in this figure is an increase of $50,000 over the amount appropriated for 
1960. It is requested to cover the following: 


1. Additional requirement to put posts opened in 1969 and posts elevated 


to mission status in 1960 on a full year basis 5 $9, 900 
2. New posts to be opened in 1961______ ae . 8,550 
54. Posts to be elevated to mission status in fiscal year 1961 ‘inten =a ae 


4. Oversea price increases (3.7 percent)... _-____~_ a 


ae eiciehbieed daca mae a 2 ‘i __ 50, 000 


Total increase requested 








Requirements by area and category of officer, 1961 


Number of positions: 
Inter-American Affairs 
European A ffairs_- 
Far Eastern Affairs : : 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
IIR, «.connocwnonennduulieatinbae’ 


Total 


Average allowance: 
Inter-American Affairs - 
European A ffairs 
Far Eastern Affairs a : 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs_ 
African Affairs 


Total (average 


Total amount: 
Inter-American Affairs 
European Affairs 
Far Eastern Affairs cies ‘ 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
African Affairs 


aotel..... 


1 Includes counselors when not ranking subordinates. 


Summary of requirements 


Chiefs of mission and other officers in charge 
MusSiIOns _ . 

Ranking subordinates 

Other officers at missions (including counselor 
ing subordinates 

Officers at consular posts 


UN ctessenicisty = 





Chiefs of 
missions 
and other) Ranking Other (Officers at 


officers in| subordi- jofficers at) consular Total 
charge of| nates mission ! posts 

diplo- 

matic 

posts 





20 20 86 378 
26 25 204 680 
15 15 202 54 2386 
15 15 219 100 349 
14 14 yy 79 206 
90 SY 1, 137 583 1, 899 
$4, 990 $1, 303 $159 $333 $515 
3, 600 1, 136 205 316 412 
3, 453 1, 200 242 431 497 
3, 600 1, 100 185 448 446 
2, 550 943 216 409 498 
3, 721 1,148 198 364 461 
99, 800 26, 050 40, 150 28, 650 194, 650 
93, 600 28, 400 74, 650 83. 330 279, 980 
51, 800 18, 000 48, 950 23, 300 142, 050 
54,000 16, 500 40, 520 44.750 155, 770 
35, 700 13, 200 21, 340 32, 310 102, 550 
334, 900 102, 150 225, 610 212, 340 875, 000 

by category of oflice r 

| Estimated, Estimated, Increase (+ 
1960 1961 


} Gecreast 


of diplomatic 


$311, 220 $334, 900 $23, 680 
¥S8, 140 102, 150 4,010 
rank 
209, 840 225, 610 5, 770 
205, 800 212, 340 6, 540 


825. 000 R75. 000 +-50, 000 


78 
80) 
6 
49 
06 
99 
15 
12 
97 
OS 
61 
50) 
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Requirements by type of activity 


| | 
Estimated _ Estimated | Increase (-+-) 

















1960 ! 1961 | | or deerease 
| | (—) 
Protection of U.S. national interests: 
I oe ne a gmincnmaneel $118, 300 $124, 000 | $+5, 700 
ee ee aes 175, 200 | 183, 850 | +8, 650 
I I IN occ acntemcatetteticeonwiignat a threaten aan 92, 300 | 96, 550 | +4, 250 
Near Eastern and South Asian affairs.................-.-- 100, 970 105, 800 | +4, 830 
NN a el ee ea eee 61, 960 71, 150 +9, 190 
tenet Dees SMe Si eereee, le) AND wo 2 548, 730 | 581, 350 +32, 620 
Protection of U.S. citizens interests: 
ar 5, 200 5, 440 +240 
ee EE PRET OS ELE, OR IRE | 7,300 | 7,77 +470 
2 gp AL Ee FLEES, Lire 4,020 | 4, 330 +310 
Near Eastern and South Asian affairs...................-- 3, 830 | 4,020 | +190 
TE. CTT, he OLE aaa 3, 500 4, 340 +840 
Dd rN terest cmeeetiel Det Palco 
a Tk a te 23, 850 | 25, 900 +2, 050 
Promotion of economic activities: | f | 
Inter-American affairs... ................-.-- scieieke Tess | 20, 240 21, 210 +970 
UOTE OUI 0, crcnatsciniomivavsdee iit ectrteonineedon s atadbe deans 30, 300 31, 600 | +1, 300 
I 16, 420 17,050 | +630 
Near Eastern and South Asian affairs...._._.............- 19, 740 20, 660 | +920 
PU oi, See nen es 11, 440 14, 230 +2, 790 
ONE gonna SRSA ELIS De MES TRAD ED ESS! 98, 140 104, 750 +6, 610 
—— —— — — —i= ————————————————— 
Commemorative and ceremonial] requirements: | 
Dee i membicnas wie 8 ok itt sa i. 41,970 44,000 | +2,030 
I 54, 230 56, 760 +2, 530 
ae MEER CHUN hee eo icarec otk dntcehccadabbeinudenawebs 23, 600 24, 120 +520 
Near Eastern and South Asian affairs...................-. 24, 130 | 25, 290 +1, 160 
I gr ree ee ee oe 10, 350 12, 830 +2, 480 
TN 154, 280 163, 000 | +58, 7: 
pe eae eee ee eee 825, 000 875, 000 | +50, 000 
| 


{Amounts for NEA and AF reflect transfer of jurisdiction over Sudanese affairs from NEA to AF in 1960 
Mr. Rooney. Isthere a statement with regard to this ! 
BASIS FOR REQUEST 


Mr. Crockett. No, sir, there is no statement, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to make a short oral summary of what we are seeking. As 
you have stated, we are seeking $875,000 for fiscal year 1961, or an 
increase of $50,000. It is our belief that the $50,000 will carry our 
present level of representation through fiscal year 1961 and therefore 
is not an increase of the representation level. We are asking for it 
for four principal reasons: To place the new posts opened in 1960 
on a full year basis; to cover the elevations of posts in 1961; to cover 
the 1961 costs of new posts opened in 1961; and to cover price and 
wage increases that have occurred throughout the world. 


ANNUALIZATION OF 1960 ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that you are annualizing the 
1960 representation allowances according to this proposal ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, to the extent that it applies 
to the new posts the Congress approved for opening in fiscal year 
1960. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t you think this has gone too far? 
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Mr. Crockett. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. If you will look at the case 
of the posts we propose to open in 1961 we have lapsed the repre- 
sentation on these posts by approximately 50 percent. In other 
words, we cover the posts only for the period which it will be open 
in that current year. 

I think it is a very logical and honest way to approach the problem. 


NEW POSTS IN 1960 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the posts opened in 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. Mandalay and Sofia were 
the two posts opened in 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have you allotted them for representation 
allowances? 

Mr. Crocxketr. $400 in the case of Mandalay for the 1961 addi- 
tional cost, which would make the annual total for that post $1,000, 
and $500 for Sofia, which would make a total at that post for 1961 of 
$3,100. 

POSTS ELEVATED IN 1960 


Mr. Rooney. Then with regard to posts elevated to mission status 
in 1960. 

Mr. Crocxertr. We have two posts that were actually elevated in 
the 1960 budget, Yaounde and Lome. In the case of Yaounde we are 
adding $900 to their present allotment for a post total of $3,700. In 
the case of Lome, $1,600, for a post total of $3,600. Then there were 
two additional new posts in 1960 with which the committee is already 
familiar, that is Katmandu and Nicosia. 

We have put $4,000 additional in the 1961 budget for Katmandu 
which would make a total for the post of $4,600. 

In the case of the other post, Nicosia—a post that we had planned to 
elevate in 1960—we would plan to put $2,100 there in 1961. 


ALLOWANCE FOR NICOSIA 


Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand you have already allowed that 
consul in Nicosia more money for his entertainment bill ? 

Mr. Crocxerr. In our plans, Mr. Chairman, for the opening and 
elevating of these posts in 1960, we did plan to give more money to 
the post for representation to cover its additional representation re- 
sponsibilities when it was opened or elevated. If it does not open, 
certainly we will not use that money for that post. This is money 
that we took out of other areas, out of the level that we had planned 
for other posts in other areas 

Mr. Rooney. You would be annualizing something you do not have 
under this plan, would you not? 

Mr. Crockett. No, sir—funds for this post are in this plan, Mr. 
Chairman. If we do not open it, then we would not expect the money 
from you. If the post is not opened—— 

Mr. Roonry. You would still spend the money. You mean to tell 
me that any of this representation money would lapse into the Treas- 
ury on June 30? 
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Mr. Crocxert. In the case of Nicosia, the 1960 money that we have 
planned for it was money that we took out of other areas and other 

sts. In other words, it was a reduction from the way we had 
udgeted for representation last year for other areas. It would be 
absolutely in accordance with our 1960 budget if we recalled our 
1960 money for Nicosia and gave it back to the areas where it was 
previously budgeted. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE AT JUNE 30, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. How much money lapsed into the Treasury from un- 
expended representation allowances last year? 

Mr. Crockett, I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meyer. $1,400, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. Out of how much ? 

Mr. Meyer. $1,410 out of $750,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Who made that mistake ? 

Mr. Crockett. It is not a mistake, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it a savings? 

Mr. Crockerr. I cannot say it was a savings. 

Mr. Rooney. It was an error / 

Mr. Meyer. I think it isthe same thing that happens every year, Mr. 
Chairman. It is scattered to so many locations that by the time we 
get down to liquidating the final amounts we find there are small 
pockets left at. places where it could not be used advantageously and 
there is insuflicient time to get it to a post that needs it. 


NEW POSTS IN 1961 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the new posts to be opened in 1961, do 
you have a list of those and the amounts 4 

Mr. Crocxerr. Yes, sir. There are eight new posts planned for 
1961. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a list there? We will insert it in the 
record. 

Mr. Crockerr. Yes, sir. There are six classified posts. If you do 
not. recall the names, I would be glad to give them to you. 

Mr. Roonry. We recall the names. We shall insert this statement 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


New posts, 1961 


BUREAU AND POST 
Amount 
required 


Bureau of Inter-American Affairs: in 1961 
Oaxaca, Mexico____- beni hee SS SE ——— _. $600 
Mazatlan, Mexico_____- Tame Eee dbs arte tie ai eatcn 600 

Bureau of European Affairs : 
ae 25. ee Dateien nede te Bled abies ; itimbdh wee 320 
Post B Se 7 are oi latte 310 
Post O___- ENE ee Peo aes = e OE ae ey A oa 320 


Bureau of A frican ‘Affai rs: 


I I Sa a eee ae aT 300 
I cs en a acl era aa oa 300 
ae bee Sa ee ee 800 





Far NI la etait pnsouits 
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Mr. Rooney. You said six were classified, Mr. Crockett. 
Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 


POSTS TO BE ELEVATED IN 1961 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a similar statement with regard to the 
posts to be elevated to mission status in fiscal year 1961? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this statement with regard to these 
elevations at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status, 1961 





} | 
| 1960 distribu- | 1961 require- | 
tion, consular| ment, em- Difference 
status | bassy status 
Bureau of African A flairs 
Post No. 4... _- : a tac tale atl tah Scale $3, 400 $4, 150 $750 
Mogadiscio, Somalia ! ; soda neds~% 2, 150 3, 800 1, 650 
Lagos, Nigeria !_____- : Ss adden . 3, 050 6, 600 3, 550 
. : : . nal ay * aa 
Total elevations eS Re eine 8, 600 14, 550 ), 950 





1 Elevation of these posts was changed from 1960 to 1961. 


Cost of putting 1960 new posts and consular posts elevated to diplomatic status in 
1961 on a full-year basis 


1960 estimate,| 1960 distribu-| Full-year re- 








$850,000 tion, quirement, | Difference 
request $825,000 1961 
appropriation 
| 
New posts: 
Katmandu, Nepal cele 1 $600 $4, 600 $4, 000 
Mandalay, Burma. “ $600 600 | 1.000 4100 
Sofia, Bulgaria 2, 600 2, 600 | 3, 100 500 
Kandahar, Afghanistan (not opened)... 600 
Total, new posts_..- 3, 800 3, 800 8 700 4, 900 
Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status | 
Nicosia, Cyprus “ 2, 200 2, 100 4, 900 2, 800 
Yaounde, Cameroun 4,050 2 200 wil) 900 
Lome, Togo. . 4, 050 2, 300 3, 600 1, 300 
Lagos, Nigeria (not elevated 6, 350 
Mogadiscio, Somalia (not elevated 5, 550 
Total, elevations ei os 22, 200 7, 200 12, 200 5, 000 
1 Post not budgeted, amount shown provided from unused 10unt for Kandahar Any additional 
amount to be used in 1960 will be provided by cutting back amounts at ot posts in the area 


2 Elevation not budgeted, any additional amount would have to be provided by cutting back amounts 
at other posts. 
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USE OF REPRESENTATION FUNDS 


Mr. Roonry. This would be a large amount of firewater for Lagos, 
Nigeria in 1961, would it not, $6, 600% 

Mr. Crockett. No, sir. It is spread out to the officers of the 
Embassy and is in line with the aver age allowed at most posts in the 

various bureaus. 

Mr. Roonry. How could they drink $6,600 worth of liquor at diplo- 
matic prices during the course of the year? 

Mr. Crockerr. Of course:as the Chairman knows, certainly there is 
liquor involved in representation, but there are many other things in 
representation. In fact, we are urging and encouraging officers, and 
I think it is a pretty well-accepted fact, that the best representation 
in many cases are dinners and luncheons. <A great deal of our repre- 
sentation goes into that kind of activity. Much of it Mr. Chairman, 
goes into these things instead of liquor. Proportionately more of the 
money 1s being spent ) year after year in food. 

Mr. Roonry. You never serve a luncheon or dinner without liquor, 
do you ¢ 

Mr. Crocxerr. No, sir, you are right. 

Mr. Rooney. How many wines would be proffered during a course? 

Mr. Crockerr. The point I am trying to make is that proportion- 
ately more of the money is going for food and servic es, Mr. Chair- 
man, than for just straight liquor. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you saying that although the amount for repre- 
sentation allowances is creeping up, that the State Department per- 
sonnel are getting drier / 

Mr. Crockxerr. They are getting drier at Uncle Sam’s expense. 

Mr. Roonry. And accordingly, our diplomats from the other coun- 
tries of the world will be getting drier if we were to follow that? 

Mr. Crockxerr. Mr. Chairman, we are trying to make the very best 
use of the money we can. 

Mr. Rooney. I have no doubt about that. You are going to spread 
it as much as you can. 

Mr. Crocxerr. We believe that we receive more value from dinners 
and luncheons and small affairs, than from larger cocktail parties 
and receptions. Therefore, if the inference can be drawn from this 
that people are getting drier, then I suspect they are. 


OVERSEA PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. Rooney. If people are getting drier the prices are going up, 
according to the next item, the bulk of the $50,000, to wit : $30,600 for 
oversea prices increases. 

Mr. Crockxerr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Certainly the type of repre- 
sentation has changed from the cocktail party where the chief ingre- 
dient was liquor and some services into dinners where the chief in- 
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gredient is food and more service in terms of help; the influence of 
wage and price increases abroad have had an added effect upon this 
item, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you saying that liquor has not increased ? 

Mr. Crockerr. Liquor does increase but with the favorable way we 
have of purchasing it abroad, I think in all honesty we cannot say 
it is increased at the same rate as services and foodstuffs purchased 
in the local countries. Foodstuffs and services have gone up in most 
every country in the world, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF CEREMONIAL WREATHS, 1959 


Mr. Roonry. How much did you spend in the last fiscal year on 
ceremonial wreaths? 

Mr. Crockett. Not only on wreaths, Mr. Chairman, but 

Mr. Rooney. Let’s take the wreaths. How much do you have 
there on wreaths? 

Mr. Crockxetr. On wreaths alone, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Crockett. I think we would have to supply that. figure for the 
record. It is a minor item in the total budget, although the occasions 
are not minor as to being an important type of representational 
activity. 





BREAKDOWN OF REPRESENTATION, 1959 AND FIRST QUARTER 1960 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a category breakdown with regard to 
this, so much for wreaths, so much for liquor, and so much for wine? 

Mr. Crockerr. Not in that way, Mr. Chairman; not wreaths, liquor, 
wine. I have a breakdown for the first quarter of fiscal year 1960 for 
dinners, luncheons, receptions, and other. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the same with regard to 1959? 

Mr. Crocker. No, sir; I don’t have it for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. May we see that, please ? 

Are we to understand that you gave dinners, luncheons, receptions, 
cocktail parties, teas, coffees, et cetera, for 52,381 Americans? 

Mr. Crockerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In a 3-month period 

Mr. Crockett. I am sure that is the case, Mr. Chairman, but that 
represents the Fourth of July reception at all of our posts abroad. 
The largest port ion of these American guests would be for the Fourth 
of July, Mr. Chairman. This chart is for the period July 1 through 
September 30. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me have, if you will, this information with re- 
gard to the period fiscal year 1959. It should be interesting. 

Mr. Crockerr. For the same period, the 3-month period ? 


Mr. Rooney. No; for the whole year. This does not mean too 
much at all; for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Crockett. This, Mr. Chairman, will take some research. I 
do not know how soon I can give it to you. We will certainly be 
pleased to get it for you, and it will be forthcoming, certainly. “But 
the statistics are the result, Mr. Chairman, of the audit program that 
we established, this fiscal year. 
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(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


ANALYSIS OF REPRESENTATIVE VOUCHERS PROJECTED FOR CALENDAR YEAR. 1959 


A. TYPE OF ALLOWABLE EXPENDITURES 
Number of 
functions 


. emmouon Gs U.6, DRUOnE) lmpereSun.... = $6. sos oe ean 6, 193 
a a i, ee ee ee 2, 262 
Sane. adel wh bala ee 2, 372 
UCRSE I an a a cia edict epee 931 
tie on ne i ee ee ee Oe eee ie teeemeietoe 628 

2. Protection of U.S. citisens’ interests... 1 -oss 232 
i peineanin- ane Daca wae Sts 80 
a dace ts Si te tn cg sa pe pees ecb in ode nea ee eee ae 83 
ren StS, Seba ke wos dd sea teenies 43 
CG eh eid eee Ls es Se ee ef eee 26 

= Peomotion of 1.8. Scomomil IDtOTORTA. «oben oe eneandentanneened 1,475 
8 8 gg gain ein ees nee ws al ded hc ics atid Noni 462 
COON n,n omighed bed tek ah hte eke ane aS 743 
I ons ain cvsciclnd aed alemeeieiiiens sdiecacanedeiahtnghatasiita tbtacadebiabaieadls 163 
I ince des Seicrignagien te ease al nadia i tel ee 107 

4. Commemorative or ceremonial occasions_______- ih 82 See ee, 944 
a aL ras cdaasanianahal harm aide Mage ati eecleateall 104 
Luncheons-_--_- ae iene cae ; a 93 
EE os er eeenrecean-sae = ikem ete eta deavesia: ies an: can dda eaiecieiiatah cima eaenaal 319 
(Sete chr Au etek ot ae Sc Be aah bee 428 

REE CONE nn nn beanies ae iecmnemaneali ore bernie 8, S44 


B. NUMBER OF GUESTS 
Foreign guests —_-~ pacar eke ionncig 


; as gk 282, 435 
American guests j iors 


set emcee oe, 785 


Total guests .......- : eae i : _. 498, 220 


Notre.—Vouchers for the last 6 months of calendar year 1959 were examined 
to determine the number of functions by type and category and the total number 
of Americans and non-Americans present. 

To project these figures for the entire calendar year 1959, the Fourth of July 
receptions were eliminated and the net total for the last half of the calendar 
year was multiplied by 2. These totals were then combined with those for the 
Fourth of July receptions to arrive at the total for calendar year 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this that our people abroad 
must be spending all their time going to luncheons, dinners, receptions 
teas, coffees, and cocktails. 

Mr. Crockxetrr. Mr. Chairman, we have meee itely 2,000 people 
abroad, who receive representation allowances, so I think it isn’t an 
inordinate amount of official time on the average. Part of the people’s 
business abroad is to do exactly this thing. The reason you give us 
the representation money is to assist our officers in doing their work. 
This is part of their job, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 
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HISTORY OF 1960 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rooney. Just for the record, 3 or 4 weeks ago two highly dis- C 
tinguished members of the other body were on a radio or TV program | 
in Pennsylvania and they saw fit to criticize this committee and/or 
a member or members of it with regard to representation allowances, | 


The amount requested in the budget ‘ast year for representation allow- : 7 
ances was how much ? ly 

Mr. Lirrie. $850,000, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. The request was $850,000 ¢ ‘ 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. After the hearing held in the House last year, was that Y 
request reduced to a certain amount ? | 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. As I recall, we reduced | s 
it because of some currency changes abroad. I believe, to $830,000. 

Mr. Roonry. You reduced it to $830,000 during the hearings? 8 

Mr. Crocxetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did this committee and the House allow r 


you out of that $830,000 request ? 
Mr. Crocxerr. $825,000, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. Were you satisfied with that ? 
Mr. Crocxetr. Yes, sir, we did not appeal. 
Mr. Rooney. So much so that you did not even appeal the item to 
the other body, did you? : 
Mr. Crocxerr. That is right, sir. P 
Mr. Rooney. I will not ask you to make the conclusion, I will make 
it myself, that the two highly distinguished gentlemen of the other 
body were talking through their hats. and did not know cheese from 
poundcake when it c ame to this subject, period. 


NEW POSTS OPENED IN 1960 


Do you have a compilation with regard to the new posts opened in 
1960 ? 
Mr. Crockerr. Yes, sir. There is a correction on that, Mr. Chair- , 
man, but we can use it. The one at Kandahar is not opened and we 
are putting the money scheduled for Kandahar against Katmandu for 
1960. 


Mr. Roonry. The committee is adjourned until 10 a.m., tomorrow. 
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THurspay, Fresruary 25, 1960. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HORACE E. HENDERSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

VICTOR PURSE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

ALFRED PUHAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

MRS. VIRGINIA WESTFALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD A. JAMISON, ALTERNATE, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
COUNCIL OF THE OAS 

SIDNEY S. CUMMINS, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

DR. H. VAN ZILE HYDE, ASSISTANT TO THE SURGEON GENERAL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 
United Nations and specialized agencies 
United Nations $21, 505, 396 $20,302,115 | $19, 269, 332 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific, and | 


Cultural Organization _. 3, 401, 102 3, 789, 810 3, 832, 952 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization 2, 016, 968 2, 280, 358 2, 255, 000 
4. World Health Organization 4, 666, 480 4, 744, 090 | 5, 355, 110 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization 3, 000, 000 2, 997, 489 2, 999, 210 
6. International Labor Organization 1, 927, 685 2, 132, 464 1, 975, 364 
7. International Telecommunication Union 229, 753 225, 000 300, 000 
&. World Meteorological Organization 66, 050 70, 710 125, 918 
9. Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation 56, 012 49, 776 
Subtotal 36, 813, 434 36, 598, 048 36, 162, 662 
Inter-American organizations 
1. Inter-American Children’s Institute 25, 000 25, 000 | 25, 000 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 218, 021 221, 480 | 228, 000 
4. Pan American Institute of Geography and History_--. 48, 780 48, 780 48, 780 
5. Pan American Railway Congress Association | 5, 000 5, 000 | 5, 000 
6. Pan American Health Organization ; | 1, 914, 000 2, 310, 000 | 2, 640, 000 
7. Organization of American States 3, 733, 649 4, 781, 878 6, 179, 098 
Subtotal erennsne men | 5, 949, 250 | 7, 396, 938 | 9, 130, 678 
Regional organizations 
1. Caribbean Commission ea pusilla re apubadebsncalaneall 139, 534 142, 000 | 139, 321 
2. South Pacific Commission le cpletiwatananal 68, 672 69,777 75, 000 
3. North Atlantic Treaty Organization ® = 1, 326, 400 1, 714, 400 1, 493, 400 
4. North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary 
Conference... . , sian te 27,179 27,179 | 27,179 
5, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization i ee 173, 438 213, 000 | 315, 000 
6. Colombo Plan Council for Technical Cooperation. _-__-_- icadcghede ek 6, 350 6, 830 
NE... .inindugiebensmbabinoeddadingk baad 1, 735, 223 2, 172, 706 | 2, 056, 730 
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vmgvite and pppeaniainig~6 ontinued 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate |]1961 estimate 


Other international organizations: | 


1. Interparliamentary Union B $18, 000 $21, 000 $21, 000 
2. International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbi- | 
tration | 1,140 1, 158 1, 167 
3. International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial | } 
Property 1, 767 1, 767 | 1, 767 
4. International Bureau for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs . . 53, 633 8, 658 8, 658 
5. International Bureau of W eights and Measures 14, 377 14, 700 14, 700 
6. International Couneil of Scientific Unions. rr 9, 000 24, 486 31, 571 
7. International H ydrographic Bureau 9, 997 9, 997 | 9, 907 
8. International Sugar Council_-- 17, 150 17, 150 20, 000 
9. International Wheat Council ; 24, 430 24, 430 | 21, 510 
10. International Atomic Energy Agenc y 2, 029, 464 | 1, 682, 248 | 1, 899, 560 
Subtotal _- -- : s : 2, 178, 958 1, 805, 504 2, 029, 930 
Total obligations ; ; ‘ 46, 676, 865 47, 973, 286 49, 380, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available ; 93, 734 62, 714 | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority . 46, 770, 599 48, 036, 000 49, 380, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


' 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by other 


Department of State accounts cae $441, 850 $501, 400 | $601, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions s : 46,235,015 | 47,471, 886 | 48, 778, 600 
Total obligations su = 46, 676, 865 47, 973, 286 49, 380, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The first item to which we shall direct our attention 
this morning is entitled “Contributions to International Organiza- 
tions,” which appears at page 22 of the committee print. The justifi- 
cations with regard thereto begin at page 114 thereof. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $49,380,000 which would be an 
increase of $1,344,000 over the appropriation for this purpose for the 
current fiscal year and $1,406,714 over the base figure. 

Do you have a general statement with regard to this, Mr. Hender- 
son ‘ 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


(FENERAL STATEMEN'I 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1961 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
estimate that during fiscal year 1961 we will require $49,380,000 as 
the U.S. assessment for its participation in 82 international organiza- 
tions. They include the United Nations and 8 spec ialized agencies, 
such as the World Health Organization, UNESCO, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization: 7 inter-American organization, including 
the Organization of American States; 6 regional bodies which in- 
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clude NATO and SEATO; and 10 other organizations which do not 
fall into the above general categories. As you know, the U.S. share 
of maintaining these organizations is determined according to a scale 
based generally on capacity to pay. In the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, the U.S. percentage of the assessed budgets 
amounts to a little less than one-third, whereas in the Organization 
of American States and some of the smaller inter-American organiza- 
tions we contribute two-thirds of such budgets. 

Our total request for 1961 exceeds the appropriation for the last 
fiscal year, 1960, by approximately $1,400,000—a percentage increase 


» 


of just under 3 percent. 


MAJOR INCREASES REQUESTED 


A brief analysis of this request indicates that there are three major 
increases in fiscal year 1961 amounting roughly to $2,400,000. How- 
ever, these increases are partially offset by a decrease of approxi- 
mately $1 million in the requirement for the United Nations. 

The largest increase occurs in the budget of the Organization of 
American States where our share of the budget has risen by $1.4 mil- 
lion. This sizable increase stems from the “recommendations of the 
Committee of 21 which met in Buenos Aires in 1959, to develop 
programs to improve the economic conditions in Latin America. Mr. 
Jamison is here today to answer any questions you may have regard- 

ing the OAS and its activities. 

The second m: jor increase in the U.S. requirement for 1961 occurs 
in the field of health. In the World Health Organization the United 
States share will be about. $600,000 more in fiscal year 1961 than in 
1960. Inthe Latin American regional body of WHO, the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization, the U.S. share has risen by approximately 
$300,000. As you know, the greater demands for improvement of 
health and sanitation in many parts of the world, particularly in 
Africa and Asia, and in some of our older neighbors to the south, 
have multiplied the demands made of international organizations 
concerned with health. 

However, these major increases of $2.4 million have been lowered 
by approximately $1 million as a result of a reduction in the assess- 
ment budget of the United Nations. The liquidation of the United 
Nations Observer Group in Lebanon last year brought about a reduc- 
tion in the U.N. budget of approximately $3 million, of which 3214 
percent was our share. Consequently the increase of $2.4 million 
referred to earlier is reduced to $1.4 million. 


OTHER CHANGES 


There are other changes in the financial situation of the interna- 
tional organizations in which the United States participates. There 
are increases in the International Atomic Energy Agency, UNESCO, 
the International Telecommunication Union and the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. There are decreases in the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, International Labor Organization, Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, and NATO. TI am 
pleased to say the decreases generally serve to offset the increases 
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In this connection, however, it must be pointed out that the total 
increase in the U.S. requirement for 1961 over 1960 is held to the level 
indicated by a series of financial adjustments which act in our favor. 
Among these are the receipt of credits from prior year surpluses and 
nonrecurring payments. 

I mention this because I want to be realistic about this. Budgets 
of international organizations are generally rising. As you know, 
more nations are emerging in Africa. Their demands for services do 
not. abate but rather increase. Conflicts between nations still arise 
and the United Nations or regional international organizations are 
called upon to prevent such conflicts from becoming conflagrations. 
Finally, costs of materials and salaries keep rising and international 
organizations are faced with unavoidable increases. 


DIFFICULTY OF MEASURING PROGRESS 


IT wish next to say a word about our position on this request. Our 
assessments present, of course, an obligation which the United States 
must pay in order to maintain its good standing in these 32 interna- 
tional organizations. I am convinced that aside from this, our in- 
vestment in these organizations is paying good dividends. I am aware 
of the fact that it is not always easy to offer tangible evidence of the 
benefits we reap as a result of our participation in these interna- 
tional organizations. In some cases, of course, where our contribu- 
tions go to help in wiping out disease, ignorance and poverty, the evi- 
dence is unmistakable. Where the United Nations can head off conflict, 
the evidence is clear. More difficult to demonstrate is the value of the 
unspectacular symposium or seminar by means of which less fortu- 
nate people than we are taught to help themselves. However, as we 
follow the development of these organizations, we are convinced that 
by and large they are doing a good job and that the United States 
may be proud for being a leader in this form of international coop- 
eration. 

In conclusion, by participating in the international organizations 
for which we are requesting an appropriation to pay our assessments, 
together with our voluntary contributions to international organiza- 
tions, we are giving tangible evidence to the rest. of the world that our 
concern for their welfare remains constant and positive. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to present our request 
and views. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, sir, we have submitted a letter—— 


REDUCTION IN ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES BUDGET FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. Before we put the letter in we will put in a press 
clipping from the Washington Daily News of Thursday, January 14, 
1960, from which we first learned that there would be a cut of about 
$1 million in the Organization of American States budget : and follow- 
ing that a letter signed by William J. Crockett, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Budget and Finance, under date February 17, 1960, 
advising that the firure for the U.S. share of the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States would be reduced from $6.1 72,679 to 

$5,493,433, or $679,246 less than the estimate which appears in the 
budget . The letter further advises that this would have the effect of 
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reducing the total amount requested under the “Contributions” ap- 
propriation from $49,380,000 to $48,700,000 (rounded off), or $726,- 
714 more than the fiscal year 1960 requirement. 

(The press clipping and letter above referred to follow :) 


[From the Daily News, Thursday, Jan. 14, 1960] 


ARGENTINA DEMANDS Bie Cut—OAS Watt Stasu Bupcer A MILLION 


(By Henry Raymont) 


Argentina has led a successful drive to trim by at least a million the $9,215,000 
budget of the Organization of American States for the fiscal year 1960-61. 

The funds were requested by OAS Secretary General Dr. Jose A. Mora to 
operate the Organization’s Secretariat, known as Pan American Union, and 
several technical institutes scattered throughout Latin America. Last year’s 
budget was $7,200,000. 

LIMITS INCREASE 


Argentina, committed to a stark austerity program in its national economy, 
served notice it could at best subscribe to a 10-percent increase of OAS expendi- 
tures. The Argentine contribution is 7.4 percent of the total budget. 

Chile, Mexico, Peru, and most Central American countries supported the 
Argentine position. 

Brazil and the United States went along with the majority although they were 
prepared to approve the funds requested by Dr. Mora. The U.S. share of the 
budget is 66 percent. 

CUT OF $210,000 


The economy drive culminated yesterday when the OAS Budget Committee 
sliced $278,000 off the $1,669,000 proposed for the Union’s Economic Department. 

Dr. Cecilio Morales, head of the Department immediately voiced fears the cut 
will slow down implementation of “Operation Pan America,” the long-range eco- 
nomic program proposed by Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek. 

Only yesterday Dr. Morales suggested the Brazilian proposal be made a 5-year 
plan which, he said, would require OAS to hire top economists and statisticians. 
He had hoped to engage 40 new officials, he said, but the budget limitation scaled 
it down to 12. 

EXPLANATION 


Dr. Morales, an Argentine economist, scored the “minute and slow” manner 
in which member nations examined their relatively small contributions to the 
inter-American Organization, contrasting it with the ambitious goals they set 
for the alliance “without apparently taking into account that it cannot render 
more than what they are willing to put in.” 

Minister Alejandro Orfila, Argentine representative on the Budget Committee, 
said “we did everything possible not to reduce the Economic Department below 
its present levels.’ He said reductions were made only after “intensive con- 
sultations” with Dr. Morales. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 17, 1960. 

Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of State and 
Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the interest of keeping you informed regarding pos- 
sible changes in fiscal year 1961 budget estimates, I wish to bring to your atten- 
tion a development within the Organization of American States which may 
result in a substantial reduction in fiscal year 1961 requirements under the 
appropriation “Contributions to international organizations.” 

Due to an anticipated expansion in the field of economic development in the 
work of the Organization of American States, the Department estimated the 
fiscal year 1961 budget of the Pan American Union of the Organization of 
American States at $9,352,544, resulting in a U.S. requirement of $6,172,679. 
The United States, as you know, is assessed 66 percent of the total budget. 

Since the foregoing estimates were submitted to the Congress in the President’s 
budget, the Committee on Program and Budget of the Council of the Organiza- 
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tion of American States, has held a series of meetings to consider the fiscal year 
1961 budget proposal of the Secretary General of the Organization. This com. 
mittee, in which the United States participated, has recently presented a report 
to the Council of the Organization of American States recommending that the 
proposed budget be reduced to $8,323,382. 

The Council of the Organization of American States will begin discussion of 
the report of the committee on March 9. If the Council of the Organization of 
American States agrees upon the lower figure, the U.S. share would be reduced 
from $6,172,679 to $5,493,433 or $679,246 less than the estimate which appears in 
the President’s budget. 

This would have the effect of reducing the total amount requested under 
the “Contributions” appropriation from $49,380,000 to $48,700,000 (rounded off), 
or $726,714 more than the fiscal year 1960 requirement. 

As soon as the Council of the Organization of American States takes final 


action on the budget for fiscal year 1961, I will, of course, inform you of the 
outcome. 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. CROCKET, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance. 

Mr. Rooney. Are the figures stated in Mr. Crockett’s letter still 
the firm figures ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. This is the action of the Finance Commit- 
tee. It has not finally been approved by the organization itself, but to 
the best of our knewledge these are firm figures. 


INCREASES IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. It is interesting that although we read, as we did in 
that newspaper clipping, about a slash of $1 million, that nevertheless 
the appropriation requests practically all along the line with regard 
to “Contributions to International Organizations” are substantially 
increased. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. If I may, sir, I would like to comment 
that. generally I note there are major increases in some 8 organiza- 
tions, modest increases in some 7, no change in approximately 10, and 
a decrease in 7 organizations. 


REDUCTIONS IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Yes. And the decreases in the seven organizations 
would be in comparatively small amounts. would they not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir, with the exception of — 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, with regard to NATO the reduction 
would be $221.000 from $1,714,400. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And with regard to the Caribbean Commission the 
reduction would be $2,679 from $142,000: and $6,236 out of $56,012 
for the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; and 
$157,100 out. of $2,132,464 for the International Labor Organization: 
and $25,358 out of $2,280,358 for the International Civil Aviation 
Organization: and $1,032,783 out of $20,302,115 for the United Na- 
tions. And the only reason for the reduction in the United Nations 
appropriation of $1,032,783 is. as pointed out in your statement, “The 
liquidation of the United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon last 
year.” Is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that was a temporary activity, was it not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert at this point 
through 163 of the justifications. 
(The pages follow :) 


in 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 


Appropriation, 1060 regular act... 3.- ~~ <.<cscusmal oe eee seme ee bye 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1960._.....-..--.--.--------- 


Total appropriation for 1960_ 
Estimated savings, 1960___- 


Base for 1961 er a 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961 


By projects or functions 


Estimates 
1960 


4. United Nations and specialized agencies: 
1. United Nations_. ‘ $20, 302, 115 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific, 


and Cultural Organization 3, 789, 810 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization.; 2, 280, 358 
4. World Health Organization 4, 744, 090 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization 2, 997, 489 
6. International Labor Organization 2, 132, 464 
7. International Telecommunication Union 225, 000 
8. World Meteorological Organization 70, 710 

9. Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. oa 56, 012 
Subtotal ee - 36, 598, 048 

B. Inter-American organizations 

1. Inter-American Children’s Institut 25, 000 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 

3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences 221, 480 

4. Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History 48, 780 

Pan American Railway Congress Associa- 
tien i 5, 000 
6. Pan American Health Organization 2, 310, 000 
7. Organization of American States 4, 781, 878 
Subtotal 7, 396, 938 


C. Regional organizations 
Caribbean Commission 42, 000 


South Pacific Commissi 


n 69, 777 
3. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 1, 714, 400 

4. North Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary 
Conference 27,179 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 213, 000 

6. Colombo Plan Council for Technical 
Cooperation 6, 350 
Subtotal 2, 172, 70€ 


D. Other international organizations 


1. Interparliamentary Union 21, 000 
2. International Bureau of the Permanent 

Court of Arbitration Seales . 1, 158 
3. International Bureau for the Protection 

of Industrial Property 1, 767 
4. International Bureau for the Publication 

of Customs Tariffs : ones 8, 658 
5. International Bureau of Weights and 

Measures. . at ‘ = , 14, 700 
6. International Council of Scientific Un- 

ions and Associated Unions eae 24, 48¢€ 
7. International Hydrographie Bureau... 9, 997 
8. International Sugar Council = 17, 150 
9. International Wheat Council pis 24, 430 


10. International Atomic Energy Agency 1, 682, 248 


Subtotal 1, 805, 594 


Total requirements..........-- 47, 973, 286 








Total estimate of appropriation, 1961 


Requirements 


Estimates 


the record pages 114 


—— $48, 033, 000 
3, 000 

48, 036, 000 
—62, 714 


47, 973, 286 


Difference, 
increase 
(+-) or de- 


1961 crease 
$19, 269, 332 |—$1, 032, 783 
3, +43, 142 
i —25, 358 
5,: +611, 020 
2, +1, 721 
1, — 157, 100 





+-75, 000 
41-55, 208 


49. 776 6, 236 
36, 162, 662 435, 386 
2 LA 
4. SK 
228, OOO +-6, 520 
48, 780 
5. 000 
2 640, 000 +337) OOO 
6, 179, 098 +1, 397, 220 
9, 130, 678 +1, 733, 740 
139, 321 2,679 
75. 000 +-5, 223 
1, 493, 400 — 221, 000 
27,179 
315, OOK +-102, 000 
6. 830 +40) 
2. 056. 736 115, 976 
1. 000 
1, 167 +9 
1, 767 - 
A a eae 
WON si Soe 
31. 571 +7, 085 
9,997 |_. a 
20, 000 +2, 850 
21, 510 —2, 920 
1. 899, 560 +217, 312 
2, 029, 930 +224, 336 


49, 380, 000 


+1, 406, 714 


49, 380, OOF 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


It is estimated that a total of $36,162,662 will be required in fiscal year 1961 
to meet the obligation of the United States to support the budgets of the United 
Nations and eight specialized agencies. This amount will provide funds for 
payment by the United States of its annual share of the expenses of the subject 
organizations, from which it derives substantial benefits, and to whose mainte- 
nance it is obligated to contribute by reason of its membership deriving from 
conventions, treaties or special acts of Congress. Also provided for is the cost 
of financing the U.S. share of joint support projects undertaken under articles 
69, 70, and 73 of the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 

The following table indicates the amounts provided for U.S. contributions to 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies : 








} 

| Obligations, Estimate, Estimate Increase 
Organization } 1959 1960 1961 (+-) or de- 

| } crease (—) 


| 








United Nations | $21, 505, 396 $20, 302, 115 $19, 269, 332 — $1, 032, 783 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and | 
Cultural Organization _--. 3, 401, 102 3, 789, 810 3, 832, 952 +43, 142 
International Civil Aviation Organization-.__-_| 2, 016, 968 2, 280, 358 | 2, 255, 000 ~25, 358 
World Health Organization | 4, 666, 480 4, 744, 090 | 5, 355, 110 +611, 020 
Food and Agriculture Organization | 3, 000, 000 2, 997, 489 2, 999, 210 +1, 721 
International Labor Organization 1, 927, 685 2, 132, 464 | 1, 975, 364 — 157, 100 
International Telecommunication Union é 229, 753 225, 000 300, 000 +75, 000 
World Meteorological Organization | 66, 050 70, 710 125, 918 +55, 208 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- | 
ganization... | 56, 012 49, 776 ~ 6, 236 
Total 36, 813, 434 36, 598, 048 36, 162, 662 135, 336 


United Nations, New York, N.Y. 


Obligations: 


NS Se ee ‘ ‘ ‘4 cree ose -- $21, 505, 306 
a Nl ell hed : ‘ . 20), 302, 115 
ics cneatnted de  eiuinenn . - ‘ ead 19, 260, 332 


Decrease.........- a 7 a 1, 032, 78: 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 

1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 

year 1959 year 1960 year 1961 
Assessment budget dh Baie. 4 ai ee aba $51, 500, 000 $61, 500, 000 $58, 300, 000 
U.S. percentage share___. sinensis oni abiind 32. 51 32. 51 32, 51 
U.S. assessment oie ‘ To ss $16, 742, 650 $19, 993, 650 $18, 953, 330 

Plus: UNEF assessment ; cabana ok at #4, 943, 146 

Working capital fund adjustments- ---- , ai — $180, 400 +-$308, 465 + $316, 002 
a een aaitlas $21, 505, 396 $20, 302, 115 $19, 269, 332 


The calendar year 1960 assessment budget of the United Nations totals $58,- 
300,000 or $3,200,000 less than the previous year. 

The principal reason for the decrease in total assessments is the fact that 
the calendar year 1959 assessment included funds for the financing of the United 
Nations Observer Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) which has since been liquidated. 
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The U.S. percentage share remains at 32.51 percent resulting in a U.S. assess- 
ment of $18,953,330, a decrease of $1,040,320. In addition, the working capital 
fund level of the Organization was increased by $1,500,000 of which $972,012 
is to be raised by additional advances from members. The U.S. share, at 32.51 
percent, is $316,002 or $7,537 more than the previous year. 

Thus the total U.S. requirement for fiscal year 1961 amounts to $19,269,332 
or a total decrease of $1,032,783. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 264, 79th Congress, approved December 20, 1945, as amended by 
Public Law 341, 81st Congress, approved October 10, 1949 (22 U.S.C. 287, 
287a-f). Charter of the United Nations ratified by the United States August 8, 
1945 (T.S. 993). 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Paris, France 


Obligations 


1959 ‘ meas jaeeeeadaen ee a 
1960 ee ities IE Ee Ao Sate RD IR 
1961 ce aa ore a alae a 

Increase ae a a el 43,142 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


_ 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
1958 (fiseal 1959 (fiseal 1960 (fiscal 
year 1959 year 1960 year 1961 
Gross budget a ct aE ae ee ..| $12,007,360 | $13, 406, 544 $13, 778, 580 
Less miscellaneous and other income_...__-_-_- waltimacdiemd a — $263, 632 — $792, 510 — $820, 817 


eI ON no a nee = $11, 743, 728 $12, 614, 034 $12, 957, 763 


U.S. pe. centage share_.-. ae bE ee ; 31. 30 30. 74 30. 74 
U.S. assessment = ee ttt tb a Ee $3, 675, 787 $3, 877, 554 $3, 983, 216 
Plus working capital fund advance eis kcs ssid akaleecicamas ‘ 4 cD Aaiatdiinennenwace 
SE III i enn oe beeen rae I te — $274, 685 —$149, 224 —$150, 264 
I i cael $3, 401, 102 $3, 789, 810 | $3, 832, 952 


The increase requested represents the U.S. share, 30.74 percent, of an increase 
of $343,729 in the Organization’s assessment budget ($12,957,763 in 1960 as 
compared to $12,614,034 in 1959) or $105,662. This increase is offset, in part, 
by the fact that it is not necessary to make any advance to the working capital 
fund in 1960. The result, therefore, is a net increase of $43,142 in the U.S. 1960 
(fiscal year 1961) requirement. 

The increase of $343,729 in the assessment budget reflects an increase of 
$372,036 in the Organization’s gross budget ($13,778,580 in 1960 as compared to 
$13,406,544 in 1959) as offset by the fact that there is more miscellaneous and 
other income available to reduce assessments on members in 1960 than in 1959. 

The increase of $372,036 in the 1960 gross budget is primarily attributable to 
the Organization’s biennial general conference to be held in 1960 and sessions 
of the executive board, the work of which is heavier during a year in which a 
general conference occurs. 

Statutory authorization 

Public Law 565, 79th Congress, approved July 30, 1946, (22 U.S.C. 287m-t). 

Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 


zation, instrument of acceptance deposited by the United States September 30, 
1946, (T.I.A.8. 1580). 
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International Civil Aviation Organization, Montrea!, Canada 


( bligations: 


1959 $2, 016, 968 
1960 2, 280, 358 
1961 ; E . 2. 255. 000 
Decrease 25, 358 
ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 
Estimated requirements are as follows 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
1. U.S. share of expenses of ICAO $1, 282, 039 $1,444,113 $1, 407, 000 
2. Joint support program 734, 929 836, 24 848, 000 
Total 2 O16, 968 a S5S 2, 255. 000 
1) U.S. SHARE OF THE EXPENSES OF ICAO 

Obligations 
1959 $1, 282. 039 
1960 144.113 
1961 1. 407. 000 


Decrease 


i 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


In Canadian dollar 








Actual, Actual Estimate, Estimate 
calendar calendar calendar calendar 
year 1958 year 1959 year 1960 year 1961 
ss budget $3, 492, 901 $4, 406, 604 $4. 665, 514 $4 RAD, 446 
s miscellaneous income $505, 000 $734, 604 $800, 514 $823, 446 
| 
Assessment budget $2, 987, 901 | $3, 672, 000 $3. RH5. OM $4 O57. 000 
U.S. percentage ipproximate 33. 33 33 $2.95 32. 95 
POnE o I °F ei | —=—- ty 
$995, 967 $1, 211 0) $1, 273 s $1, 336, 782 
$13, 883 | $223, 807 
lvar $34, O5S $34. 0 | 334, 000 
| | 
i i 
U.S. total assessment $UR2, O84 $1, 469, 625 $1, 307, 518 $1, 370, 782 
| | 
Fiscal year I il year Fis¢ 
159 wo ¥ 
Toward calendar year 1958 budget $523, 459 
Toward calendar year 1959 budget 717, 550 $752, 07 
Toward calendar vear 1960 budget | 637, 518 | $670, 000 
Toward calendar year 1961 budget 685, 391 
Total 1, 241, 009 1, 389, 593 1, 355, 391 
Converted to U.S. dollars 1, 282, 039 1, 444, 113 $1, 407, 000 


The amount requested for the U.S. contribution to the budget of the organiza- 
tion is for the balance (approximately one-half) of the U.S. assessment for the 
calendar year 1960, and half of the U.S. assessment for the calendar year 1961 
as approved by the Twelfth Assembly held in San Diego in June—July, 1959. 

The U.S. requirement decreases because the calendar year 1959 requirement 
included over $200,000 in supplementals for the calendar years 1957 and 1958, 
more than half of which was paid from fiscal year 1960 funds. Actually there 
is an increase of $192, in the calendar year 1961 budget. The increase is 
offset, in part, by a small reduction in the U.S. percentage share from 33 percent 
to 32.95 percent. 
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The increase in the 1961 assessment budget is due largely to: 


Increased per- 
sonal services costs (4 new posts and a lower turnover factor, home leave costs), 
a heavier meeting schedule in 1961 than in 1960, and increased housekeeping 


costs, such as rental of additional space and replacement of 
interpretation and printing equipment. 


air-conditioning, 


Statutory authorization 


The Convention on International Civil Aviation ratified by the United States 
August 6, 1946 (T.L.A.S. 1591). 


(2) UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN ICAO JOINT SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Obligations: 
1959 $734, 929 
1960 $36, 245 
1961 $48, 000 


Increase 11, 755 


Computation of estimat 


The amount requested for the cost of U.S. participation in the ICAO joint sup- 
port program will be used to pay the U.S. share of the Danish projects for the 
calendar vear 1961 and the U.S. 


share of the Iceland projects for the period 
July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961. 
U.S. contribution 


Actual 1959 Estimate 1960) Estimate 1961 





Danish projects $475, 853 6525, 350 $527, 000 
Iceland projects 
Calendar year 1958 
U.S. assessment (net $412, 226 
Paid from fiscal year 1958 funds 206, 113 
Paid from fiscal year 1959 fund 206, 113 
Calendar year 1959 
U.S, assessment (net 414, 892 . 
Paid from fiscal year 1959 funds 207, 446 . 
To be paid from fiscal year 1960 
funds ; 207, 446 
Calendar year 1960 
U.S. assessment (estimated 420, OOF 
To be paid from fiscal year 1960 
funds 210, 000 - 
To be paid from fiscal year 1961 
funds 210. 000 
Calendar year 1961 
U.S. assessment (estimate 322, 000 oe 
lo be paid from fiscal year 196) 
funds 161, 000 
Total requirement RSY, 41 412, 796 898, 000 
Less credits =e 
Savings due to devaluation of Icelandic kronur 56, 556 106, 551 50, 000 
Total contributions... 734, 929 836, 245 848, 000 


The increase in the amount requested for the U.S. contribution is mainly 
attributable to (1) annual expenses for new water supply at Kap Tobin, $7,000, 
and (2) estimate of additional annual cost for the modernization of the Fred- 
ericksdaal Loran Station, $53,000. The effect of these increases is offset by 
savings in other parts of the estimated costs for the maintenance of the facilities 
and services provided under the agreement. 

The U.S. percentage share is calculated at 40.07 percent on the basis of flight 
statistics. 


Statutory authorization 
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Articles 69, 70, and 73 of the Convention on International Civil Aviation ratified 
by the United States on August 6, 1946 (T.I.A.S. 1591). 


World Health Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 


Obligations: 
1959__. 


1960_- 
1961_... 


Increase 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Gross budget - -- 
Less carryover 
Less miscellaneous income . 


Assessment budget 
U.S. percentage share 


U.S. assessment 


Actual, 


calendar year 


1958 (fiscal 
year 1959 


$14, 769, 160 
$77. 935 

— $280, 065 
$14, 411, 160 
$2, 38 


$4, 666, 480 


Actual, 
calendar year 
1959 (fiscal 
year 1960 


$15, 365, 660 
— $95, 438 
$304, 562 


$14, 965, 660 
31.71 


$4, 744, 090 


$4, 666, 480 
4,744, 000 
5, 355, 110 


611, 020 


Estimate 
ilen inf year 
1960 (fiscal 
year 196] 


$17, 389, 760 
$500, 000 
$16, 889, 760 
31.71 

$5, 355, L10 


The 1960 assessment budget for the World Health Organization is $1,924,100 


more than the 1959 budget. 


In May 1959 the 12th World Health Assembly 


took action to include $500,000 in its regular budget for research in the health 


field. 


The previous year the United States made a voluntary contribution of 


$300,000 so that WHO could determine the role it could play in further health 


research. 
by all governments. 


By including research costs in the regular budget the costs are shared 
The remainder of the increase in the assessment 


budget 


is for stepped-up program work in the field, particularly in the underdeveloped 
countries, as well as related costs at headquarters, and for mandatory personal 


services costs. 


The U.S. percentage, 31.71 percent, is roughly the same as the previous year, 


thus resulting in the increase of the U.S. 


Statutory authorization 


requirement of $611,020. 


Public Law 643, 80th Congress, approved June 14, 1948, as amended by Public 


Law 806, 8lst Congress, approved September 21, 1950 ( 
and as amended by Public Law 138, 84th Congress, approved July 8, 
Constitution of the World Health Organization 
with respect to the United States June 21, 


Stat. 288). 


1948 


Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, 


Obligations 


1959 


1960 
1961 


Increase 


Gross budget ; os 
Less miscellaneous income 


Assessment budget 
U.S. percentage share - -- 


U.S. assessment ; 
Working capital fund adjustments. --. 


U.S. total assessment 


Actual, 
calendar 
year 1958 


$8, 500, 000 
-$177, 00 


$8, 322, 500 
32. 51 


$2, 705, 645 
$6, 850 


$2, 712, 495 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Actual, 
calendar 
year 1959 


$8, 500, 000 
$177, 500 


$8, 322, 500 
32. 51 


$2, 705, 644 
$6, 850 


$2, 712, 494 


oo” 


CZ Re 


1808). 


Italy 


Estimate, 
calendar 
year 1960 


$9, 490, 025 
$204, 525 


$9, 225, 500 
32. 51 


$2, 999, 210 


$2, 999, 210 


U.S.C, 290, 290a-d) 


1955 (69 


entered into force 


$3, 000, 000 


197, 489 
2, 999, 210 


1, 721 


Estimate, 
calendar 
year 1961 


$2, 999, 210 


$2, 999, 210 
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Toward calendar year 1959 budget- --_-_-_- 


Toward calendar year 1960 budget 


Toward calendar year 1961 budget-- 


aie _....-| 1, 600,000 | 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 
1959 | 1960 1961 


a ae eee ccna emis 
1, 315, 005 $1, 397, 489 |_ ivadaiinabin 
$1, 399, 210 


(hen oa 1, 600, 000 


| ae aera elie tone 6 Bot) calcbacigteahechtaoneh; | eee 2, 997, 489 | 2, 999, 210 


within 


The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) budget for the biennial period 
1960-61 was adopted at the 10th session of the conference held in November 1959. 
The budget level was established at $18,980,050, an increase of $1,980,050 over 
the 1958-59 biennial period. The increase is dué to mandatory increases for 
personal services, some expansion of the general program, and increased work 
in the African regional] office. 

The U.S. percentage share remains at 32.51 pereent. Since the 1960-61 bi- 
ennial budget will be equally divided between the 2 years, the U.S. requirement 
for the fiscal year 1961 is expected to be approximately the same as the fiscal 
year 1960. 

Statutory authorization 

Public Law 174, 79th Congress, approved July 31, 1945, as amended by Public 
Law 726, 84th Congress, approved July 18, 1956 (70 Stat. 559) and further 
amended by Public Law 85-141, 85th Congress, approved August 14, 1957. 


Constitution of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization adopted 
by the United States, effective October 16, 1945 (T.1.A.S. 1544). 


International Labor Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 
Obligations: 





a aie chk dees eeeeeenia enn smite te wonpilstipaiek es tinthesndstniilntitrp te adionsnmicanipeenuaaia a 
1960__. Da cuoaes Secchi pellicles arin 2, 132, 464 
1061 sicknemi sla ccc ip ot ealaiktcGaionim gr rah oapoeien lgnanagsgreratwnanaicat osjanpiinnmah ada. tae 
OS ea ee sp diese iaadsie seen insniectinieteidulinne dig Dimiaigiatancsin ainciagaietdiataa malian aaaaaane 157, 100 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual, Actual, Estimate, 


calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 
year 1959) year 1960) year 1961) 

















i ee enscie : a $8, 073, 901 $8, 639, 857 $9, 617, 409 
Less supple mentary receipts __- — $101, 000 —$110, 000 we 3, 500 
Assessment budget _ __ ee leoes be $7, 972, 901 $8, 529, 857 $9, 003, 909 
U.S. percentage AY AE ER MRE _ . 25 25 25 
ie eemneiaientah Cay) ee a 8 ee $1, 993, 2 25 | 2, 132, 464 $2, 250, 977 
PMNs ciasnchctinc bedadiceckiendbadheeb bene naaeee —$107, 657 |------ —$275, 613 
U.S. assessment (net)___- Pe ST ee, CRT $1, 885, 568 $2, 132, 464 | $1, 975, 364 
U.S. calendar year nr cee tet eee $42, 117 secatadineiiearantal 
|— 2 
U.S. total requirement..._..........--.--..-.-----.----- $1,927,685 | $2, 132, 464 | $1, 975, 364 


The U.S. requirement decreases because there is a credit accruing to the 
United States of its share of the organization’s large 1957 budgetary sur- 
pluses, amounting to $275,613, whereas there was no such credit to decrease the 
U.S. contribution in the previous year. Actually there is an increase in the as- 
sessment budget of the organization of $474,052 ($9,003,909 in 1960 as compared 
to $8,529,857 in 1959). The U.S. share of this increase, at 25 percent, amounts 
to $118,513. This increase is attributable to program activity, the major costs 
being for projects in the fields of manpower utilization, labor administration, and 
workers’ education, and personnel costs ineluding salaries for 40 new posts, staff 
allowances and contributions to the pension fund. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 843, 80th Congress, approved June 30, 1948, as amended by Public 
Law 806, 8ist Congress, approved September 21, 1950 (22 U.S.C. 271, 272a-b), as 
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further amended by Public Law 85-477, approved June 30, 1958. Amendment of 
the constitution of the International Labor Organization, acceptance by the 
United States deposited August 2, 1948 (T.LA.S. 1868). 


International Telecommunication Union, Geneva, Switzerland 


Obligations : 


1959 $229, 753 
1960 225, 000 
1961 


300, 000 


Increas¢ 75. 000 


Computation of estimate 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) operates under two budg- 
ets—an ordinary budget and an extraordinary budget. The former includes the 
expenses of the headquarters and is apportioned among all the members of the 
ITU: the latter covers the cost of conferences and meetings and these costs are 
borne by those members attending each meeting. This system has not proved 
completely satisfactory. The United States, as well as many other members 
will recommend a combined budget which would divide all the expenses among 
all the member states. Since it is likely that the 1959 Plenipotentiary Conference 
in Geneva will approve a combined budget, the 1961 estimates are predicated 
upon that assumption. 


ORDINARY BUDGET 


nate Estimate Estimat 


calendar calendar calenda 
vear 1959 year 1960 year 196] 
cal year fiscal year fiscal yea 
1959 1960 1961 
Gross budget (in Swiss francs 6, 842, 150 9, 761, 000 13, 374, 000 
Less surplus carried forward R38. 5 
Less other income 566, 690 250, 000 374. ( 
Assessment against members 5, 436, 900 +, 511,00 13, 000, 000 
U.S. pereentage share (approximate 8. H 9.00 10.4 
U.S. assessment 4x4 " SHO, OOO 1, 300. 000 
(Exchange rate (approximate) 4.30 Swiss francs to $1 
U.S. assessment in dollars ote $112. 493 $200, 000 $300. 000 
Extraordinary expenses . kone 117, 260 25 000 
Total estimated contribution .......................-.-. 229, 753 225. 000 300, 000 


The budget of the organization for calendar year 1961 and the U.S. share of 
that budget will not be voted until the Administrative Council meeting to be 
held in May 1960. The Administrative Council consideration of the organ- 
ization’s budget will be held under the terms laid down by the Plenipotentiary 
Conference in Geneva in October—December 1959, which will also determine the 
calendar year 1960 budget. 

The estimated increases in the assessment budget results from expected 
decisions of the First Administrative Radio Conference since 1951 and the first 
Plenipotentiary Conference since 1952 increasing the technical programs and 
operating costs of the Union. Among those anticipated decisions are: (1) 
adoption of the U.N. common system of salaries and allowances for the staff; 
(2) an increase in the size of the Administrative Council from 18 to 25 mem- 
bers: (3) adoption of the consolidated budget principle; (4) increase in the 
program and activities of the International Frequency Registration Board with 
regard to the registration and assignment of frequencies involving some 58 
new posts; (5) adoption of the use of Russian language for certain documen- 
tation; (6) increased cost of rental, as well as moving and furnishing costs, due 
to the construction of the new ITU building in Geneva. 
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Statutory authorization 
The International Telecommunication Convention, Buenos Aires, 1952. The 


Buenos Aires Convention was ratified by the United States on June 27, 1955 
(T.L.A.S. 3266). 


World Meteorological Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 
Obligations: 


1959 é —_ wand * $65, 050 
1960 ‘ ° inane — aeons oun 70, 710 
ae ee ae . . 125, 918 
DRIED. dn cnewnvesnbssnaueetes . 1 55, 208 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 

Actual Actual, Estimate, 
calendar year , calendar year | calendar year 

1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 

vear 1959 year 1960) year 1961) 
Gross budget $462, 751 $502, 243 $655, 105 
Less miscellaneous income $27, 822 $36, 647 — $2, 500 
Assessment budget $434, 929 $465, 596 $652, 605 
U.S. percentage share (approximate) 15.19 15.19 19. 09 
U.S. assessment ‘ $66, 050 $70,710 $124, 610 
Working capital fund advance $14, 412 
Less U.S. share of surplus credits $13, 104 
U.S. contribution $66, 050 $70, 710 $125, 918 


The increase in the U.S. requirement for the fiscal year 1961 is attributable to 
(1) an increase of $152,862 in the budget of the Organization, (2) an increase 
in the U.S. percentage share from 15.19 percent to 19.09 percent, and (3) an 
advance of $14,412 to the working capital fund. In 1960 the United States will 
receive from the Organization a credit of $13,104, which represents the U.S. share 
of the surplus accumulated by the Organization during its first financial period 
(1951-55). 

The increase in the gross budget of the Organization is attributable to greater 
responsibilities in the fields of hydrology, artificial satellites, and higher costs 
of overhead. The decrease in the estimate of miscellaneous income is due to 
the fact that income from the sale of publications will be credited to the newly 
established revolving publications fund rather than to miscellaneous income as 
heretofore. 

The U.S. percentage share increase from 15.19 percent (171 units out of a 
total of 1,126) to 19.09 percent (215 units out of a total of 1,126) was approved 
by the Third World Meteorological Organization Congress and represented a 
compromise between those who advocated the adoption of the United Nations 
criteria which would have placed the United States at about 31 percent and those 
who advocated the retention of the then existing scale. 

The Third World Meteorologieal Organization Congress also raised the working 
sapital fund level to $133,994. The U.S. share of this amount at 19.09 percent 
is $25,585. However, since the United States already had to its credit $11,173 
in the existing fund, only $14,412 is required to bring the U.S. equity to the 
approved amount. 
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Statutory authorization 


The Convention of the World Meteorological Organization was ratified May 4 
1949 (T.1.A.8. 2052). 


’ 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, London, England 


Obligations 


aE ti inne ccs sade de einai — a es 
1960____ ‘ " laa Siaiedotetstnianiianies > ae ‘ ' pitied .. $56, 012 
1961 : ae pi en duddlaaits ; baie al a ' ; 19, 776 
Decrease nine alekapaiiiniaie ie, al pains aaa sbialttbed 6, 236 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 

Actual, Actual Estimate, 
calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 

1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 

year 1959 year 1960 year 1961) 
Gross budget __- ia sae beaiiog i i $237, 500 $255, 500 
Less miscellaneous income a a 7 $500 | — $500 
Assessment budget - -- ; a j $237, 000 $255, 000 
U.S. percentage share : - 19. 52 19. 52 
U.S. assessment or ; $46, 252 $49, 776 
Working capital fund advance : ; s $9, 760 oon 
U.S. contribution__......._- ad oe $56, 012 $49, 776 


The estimated increase in the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO) budget for the calendar year 1960 is due to the fact that 
this will be the first full calendar year of operations. As most of the equipment 
was purchased during 1959, it is estimated that the increases for a full year’s 
operation will not increase the budget more than $18,000. The U.S. share of 
this increase at 19.52 percent amounts to $3,524. 

The amount of $9,760 requested last year for an advance to the working 
capital fund was a nonrecurring item. Therefore, the total amount estimated 
for the calendar year 1960 (fiscal year 1961) contribution will be a decrease 
of $6,236. 

Statutory authorization 


The Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion was ratified on June 11, 1950 (T.1.A.8. 4044). 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


It is estimated that a total of $9,130,678 will be required in the fiscal year 
1961 to meet the obligation of the United States to support the budgets of inter- 
American organizations. This amount is for payment of the annual share of the 
expenses of certain inter-American organizations from which the United States 
derives substantial benefits, and to whose maintenance it is obligated to con- 
tribute by reason of its membership deriving from conventions, treaties, or 
special acts of Congress. Also provided is the cost of financing the U.S. share 
of a contractual arrangement with the Organization of American States for the 
registration of inter-American radio frequency notifications undertaken under 
articles 11 and 14 of part III of the Inter-American Radio Convention. 
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The following table indicates the amounts provided for U.S. 


contributions to 
inter-American organizations. 








Obligations, Estimate, Estimate, Increase 
Organization | 1959 1960 1961 (+) or de- 
crease (—) 
Inter-American Children’s Institute } $25, 000 $25, 000 $25, 000 
Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 4, 800 4. 800 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences 218, 021 221, 480 228, 000 +$6, 520 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History 48, 780 48, 780 48, 780 
Pan American Railway Congress Association 5, 000 5. 000 5 O00 
Pan American Health Organization 1, 914, 000 2, 310, 000 2, 640, 000 ), 000 
Organization of American States 3, 733, 649 4, 781, 878 6, 179, 098 7, 220 
Total 5, 949, 250 7, 396, 938 9. 130. 678 L1. 733. 740 


Inter-American Children’s Institute, Montevideo, l 


rugquay 
Obligatio 
1959 $25, 000 
en en eel 25, 000 
1961 25, 000 
Increas . Say i ead 0 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 
year 1959 year 1960 year 1961 
Assessment budget $80, 000 $80, 000 | $120, 000 
U.S. percentage share 40) 40 | 40 
U.S. assessment $32, 000 $32. 000 $48, 000 
U.S. contribution due to statutory limitation $25, 000 $25, 000 $25, 000 


In December 1958, the Directing Council tentatively approved a budget of 
$120,000 for the calendar year 1960. The U.S. share, at 40 percent, amounts to 
$48,000. However, since the act of Congress authorizing U.S. participation limits 
our contribution to $25,000, only that amount is requested. 

Legislation to increase the ceiling has been introduced in Congress. Should 


this legislation be enacted the U.S. share for the calendar year 1960 would be 

$48,000. 

Statutory authorization 
Public Resolution 31, 70th Congress, approved May 3, 1928, as amended by 

Public Law 806, 8lst Congress, approved September 21, 1950 (22 U.S.C. 269b), 

as amended by Public Law 816, 84th Congress, approved July 2 


1956 (70 Stat. 
696). 





53413—60——56 
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Inter-American Indian Institute, Mexico, D.F. 


Obligations: 
aaa atlas Aedioaiibind -. $4,800 
a — ini o - . aoe . ; ; . 4,800 
Dc cciceens Sa ‘ biniecserts : 4, 800 
Increase. .......-. sme ss _ natibneée i act ils hihi : a 0 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
| Actual Actual Estimate 
(fiscal year | (fiscal year | (fiscal year 
1959) 1960) 1961) 

Assessment budget - -- $27, 600 | $27, 600 $27, 600 
U.S. percentage share (approximate 17. 39 17. 39 17. 39 
U.S. contribution $4, 800 $4, 800 $4, 800 


1 The percentage has been calculated from fixed dollar assessments, 


The Convention which established the Indian Institute assigned the United 
States 16 ‘units at a value of $300 per unit for an annual assessment of $4,800. 


Statutory authorization 
The Convention creating the Inter-American Institute, ratified by the United 


States June 6, 1941 (T.S. 978). 


; : a _ 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Science :, Turrialba. Costa Rica 


Obligations 
1959 $218, 021 
1960 221, 480 
1961 228, 000 
Increase = 6, 520 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual Actual Estimate 
fiscal year fiscal year (fiscal year 
1959 196 1961 
Gross budget $377, 804 $391, 152 $402, 000 
Less income from other sources $53, 600 $60, HK — $60, 000 
Assessment budget $324, 294 $330, 552 $342, 000 
).S. percentage share (approximat 67. 23 67. 00 66. 66 
U.S. DI 
U.S. contribution $218, 021 $221, 480 $228, 000 
1 The percentage has been calculated from fixed dollar assessments. 


The U.S. contribution is determined in accordance with the Convention estab- 
lishing the Institute, providing that the annual rate of assessment for contracting 
states shall be $1.25 per 1,000 of population. The most recent population esti- 
mate for the United States, including territories and possessions, is 177,184,000 
which, at $1.25 per 1.000, would make the U.S. contribution for 1960 $221,480. 
For fiscal year 1961 the U.S. population is estimated at 182,400,000 for a total 
assessment of $228,000. 


Statutory authorization 


The Convention creating the Institute, ratified by the United States June 29, 
1944 (T.S. 987). 
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Pan American Institute of Geography and History, Mexico City, D.F. 


Obligations 
1959 


1960 
1961 


Increase 


COMPI 


Gross budget 
Less miscellaneous income 


Assessment budget 
U.S. percentage share (approximate) - 


U.S. contribution.---- 


JTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Actual 
(fiscal year 
1959 


$132, 500 
— $7, 500 


$125, 000 
39. 02 


$48, 780 


Actual 
(fiscal year 
1960 





$125, 000 
39. 02 


$48, 780 | 


$48, 780 


48, 780 
48, 780 


0 


Estimate 
(fiseal year 
1961) 





$125, 000 
39. 02 


$A8, 780 


The Directing Council will not approve the budget for the fiscal year 1961 un- 


til June 1960. 
as the previous year. 


1,025, or approximately 29.02 percent. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Resolution 42, 74th Congress, approved August 


1935 (22 U 


It is anticipated that the budget will be approximately the same 
The United States is assessed 400 units out of a total of 


.8.C. 273), 


as amended by Public Law 736, approved August 21, 1954 (68 Stat. 1008). 


Pan American Railway Conaress 

Obligations 

1¥5¥ 

1960 

1¥61 

Increase 
COM 

Assessment budget 


U.S. percentage share (approximate 


U.S 


contribution 


! Percentages calculated from fixed 


The bylaws of the association provide that governments shall contribute 


PUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual, 
caiendar year 
1958 (f l 
year 1959 
$12, 536 
e | 3Y. &Y 
$5, 000 


assessments 


Association. Buenos 


lires 


Argentina 


$5, 000 


5, 000 
5, 000 


0 


Estimate, 
uendar year 
1960 (fiscal 


year 1961) 
$12, 536 
39. 89 


$5, 000 


a 


minimum of $100 and a maximum of $5,000 on the basis of $0.05 per kilometer 


of railroad lines in operation 
$5,000. 


The United States is assessed the maximum of 








Statutory authorization 
Public Law 794, 80th Congress, 


Pan American Health 
Obligations 
1959 


1960 
1961 


Increase 


COMPUTA’ 


Expenditure budget 
Less miscellaneous income 


Assessment budget 
U.S. percentage share 


U.S. contribution 


9 


— 
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approved June 28, 1948 (22 U.S.C. 280j-k). 
Organization, Washington, D.C 
$1, 914, 000 
2, 310, 000 
2, 640, 000 
330, 000 
TION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual, Actua 
calendar year | calendar ye 
1958 (fiscal L959 (fis f 
ear 1959 year 1960 ve 196 
$3, 000, 000 $3, 600, 000 $4, 100, 000 
$100, 000 $100, 000 —$100. 000 
$2. 900, 000 $3, 500, 000 $4, 000, 000 
66 66 66 
$1, 914, 000 $2, 310, 000 $2, 640, 000 


The directing council in September 1959, approved an expenditure budget of 
$4,100,000 for the calendar year 1960, an increase of $500,000, due to increased 
field activities, expanded eradication programs, added assistance to national 


health services, and 
U 


consequent 


Statutory authorization 


Ratification by the United States on March 


Sanitary Convention (T.S. 714). 


Pan American Union of the ¢ 
Wa 
Obligations 
chal tela 
SR pcivenne - . 
nn e 
DUONG. .catercdite 


ITEMIZATION O} 


Estimated requirements are as follows 


1. 
2. 


U.S. share of expenses of OAS_______- 
Reimbursement for registration of broadcasti 


Total 


increases in basic supporting 
SS. share remains the same at 66 percent, thus making the tota 
.S. requirement for the fiscal year 1961, $330,000. 


28, 1925, of 
Irgan ‘zation of American : 
sh ngton, D.C 

ESTIMATE 

1959 actual | 19 
: ini , $3, 727, 230 
ng frequencies 6, 419 
atiiduembotwoous 3, 733, 649 


The 


| increase in the 


services. 


the Pan American 
State OAS 

$3, 733, 649 

4, 781, 878 

. 6, 179, 098 

1, 397, 220 

(0 estim 1961 estimate 

$4, 775, 459 $6, 172, 679 

6, 419 | 6, 419 

4, 781, 878 | 6, 179, 098 
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(1) U.S. SHARE OF THE EXPENSES OF OAS 

















Obligations: 
ak acne a a ee $3, 727, 230 
a ee aS ee _. 4,775,459 
IEEE ainsi CUP as td aaheadhea bien tay COR eth kcihnacndindineata ‘ . 6, 172, 679 
I ota isco spinnin telesales ee 1, 397, 220 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual Actual Estimate 
(fiscal year (fiscal year (fiscal year 
1959) 1960) 1961) 
Assessment budget____....-.-- a a a ia , $5, 647, 319 | $7, 235, 544 $9, 352, 544 
U.S. percentage share____ keh tee tenes ores 66 | 66 | 66 
U.S. assessment._...__- deceeccceccecceee-e-e} $3,727,280 | $4,775,450 $6,172,679 








The increase represents the U.S. share (66 percent) of an anticipated increase 
in the organization's budget of $2,117,000. 

Estimated increases in the regular Pan American Union budget for fiscal year 
1961 over 1960 covers fellowships and professorships, $450,000; improvements to 
building, $60,000; and other, $200,000. The Committee of Twenty-one has recom- 


mended various projects which it is estimated will add $1,407,000 to the 1961 
budget of the organization. 


Statutory authorization 


The Charter of the Organization of American States ratified by the United 
States on June 15, 1951 (T.1.A.8. 2361; 2 U.S.T. 2394). 


+ we 


(2) REIMBURSEMENT FOR REGISTRATION AND fRANSMITTAL OF BROADCASTING 
FREQUENCIES 


Obligations: 





a a ee eee $6, 419 
I i a i a i 6, 419 
ie i a a ad ae eee Fe RR PITA gy 

Increase____- Fe eee Te es epee eee 0 


Computation of estimate 


The total annual cost of reimbursement to the Organization of American States 
under the existing agreement for registration and transmittal of broadcasting 
frequencies is $19,000 of whieh the U.S. share is $6,419, or 33.78 percent. 
Statutory authorization 


Articles 11 and 14 of part I{I, of the Inter-American Radio Communications 
Convention ratified by the United States June 30, 1938 (T.S. 938). 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO REGION AL ORGANIZATIONS 


It is estimated that a total of $2,056,730 will be required in the fiscal year 
1961 to meet the obligation of the United States to support the budgets of regional 
organizations. The stated amount is to provide funds for the payment by the 
United States of its annual share of the expenses of the regional organizations 
from which it derives substantial benefits, and to whose maintenance it is 
obligated to contribute by reason of its membership deriving from conventions, 
treaties, or special acts of Congress. 
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The following table indicates the amounts provided for U.S. contribution to 


regional organizations: 


Organization 1959 1960 196] 


Obligations, Estimate, | Estimate 
| 
| 
| 


Caribbean Commission neki ; aoe $139, 534 | $142, 000 | $139, 321 | 
South Pacific Commission ; 68, 672 69, 777 75, 000 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 1, 326, 400 1, 714, 400 1, 493, 400 | 
NATO Parliamentary Conference 27,179 27, 179 27,179 
Southeast Asia Treaty Council (SEATO 173, 438 213, 000 315, 000 | 
Colombo Plan Council for Technical Coopera- | 
tion , ; ; | 6, 350 6, 830 
Total ‘ . 1, 735, 223 | 2, 172, 706 2, 056, 730 | 


Caribbean 


~ 
~ 
nH 
x 
~ 
— 
. 
~ 
i 
fF. 
~ 
—~ 
~ 
~ 
—~ 
“~ 
_ 
~ 


Obligations 
1959 


1960____ 
1961 


Decrease... 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Actual, Actual, Estimate 
calendar calendar calendar 
year 1958 year 1959 year 1960 
Gross budget $368, 423 $368, 423 $365, 000 
Less miscellaneous incom $2, 600 $2, 600 
Assessment budget $365, 823 $365, 823 $365, 000 
U.S. percentage share 38.4 38.4 3S. 4 
U.S. assessment $140, 476 $140, 476 $140, 160 
Less credits $942 
Net U.S. assessment bates $139, 534 $140, 47¢ $140, 160 
Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1059 1060 
Toward calendar year 1958 budget $69, 296 
Toward calendar year 1959 budget 70, 238 $70, 238 
Toward calendar year 1960 budget 71, 762 
Toward calendar year 1961 budget . 
Total... : . 139, 534 142, 000 


Increase 
+) or de 
crease (—) 


$2, 679 
5, 223 


, 000 


Nu 
to 


+- 102, 000 
+480 


—115, 976 


42, 000 
139, 321 


2, 679 


Estimate, 
calendar 
year 1961 


$365, 000 
$365, 000 

38.4 
$140, 160 
$140, 160 


Fiscal year 
1961 


$68, 398 


70, 923 


139, 321 


The assessment budget for calendar year 1961 is estimated at $365,000, the same 
as calendar year 1960. There is a decrease in the fiscal year 1961 request as the 
estimate is on a split-year basis, and more than one-half of the U.S. share of the 
estimated calendar year 1960 budget is expected to be paid from fiscal year 1960 


funds. The U.S. share remains the same as in previous years, 35.4 


Statutory authorization 
Public Law 431, 80th Congress, approved March 4, 1948 (22 U.S.C 


percent. 


280 h-i). 


Agreement for the Establishment of the Caribbean Commission which entered 
into force August 6, 1948 (T.1.A.S. 1799). 


0) 





~—m-. 
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South Pacific Commission, Noumea, New Caledonia 


Obligations: 
1959- 


1960. _. 
1961 


Increase 


Gross budget 
Less Carryover 
Less miscellaneous income 


Assessment budget 
U.S. percentage share 


| us 


assessment 


COMPUTATION OF EST 


IMATE 


Stadia as Rah a clea acs edie 
si eC 
75, 000 


Ssuws - 6,223 


Actual, 
calendar year 
1958 (fiscal 
year 1959) 


Actual, 
calendar year 
1959 (fiscal 
year 1960) 


Estimate, 
calendar year 
1960 (fiscal 
year 1961) 


$589, 078 $564, 603 $600, 000 
EY Bit cnccnmdb re hwieratebti 
—$8, 350 | — $6, 387 “ . 
$549, 382 | $558, 216 | $600, 000 

12.5 12. 5 | 12.5 


$68, 672 $69, 777 75, 000 


It is estimated that an increase in programs for calendar year 1960 will result 
in a total assessment budget of $600,000—$41,784 more than the previous year. 


The U 
tribution of $75,000. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 


.S. share of this increase at 12.5 percent would be $5,223, or a total con- 


103, SOth Congress, approved January 28, 1948, as amended by 


Public Law 806, Slst Congress, approved September 21, 1950 (22 U.S.C. 280 a-c). 
Agreement establishing the South Pacific Commission which entered into force 
July 29, 1948 (T.1.A.S8. 2317) as modified by the agreements which entered into 


force November 7, 


1951 


(T.1.A.S. 2458) and July 1, 1954 (T.LA.S. 2952 


at 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (civilian headquarters), Paris, France 


Obligations 
1¥59 


1960 
1961 


Decrease 


Estimated requirements 


Cash contribution 
2. Direct cost of U.S 


Total 


Obligations 
1959 


1960 
1961 


Decrease 


ITEMIZATION OF 


are as follows 


- ws } 
i 
| 


nationals loaned to NATO 


(1) CASH 


$1, 326, 400 


1, 714, 400 
, 493, 400 


+ 221, 000 


ESTIMATE 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


i 
| 


$884, 550 | $1, 213, 000 | $992, 000 
441, 850 501, 400 501, 400 
1, 326, 400 1, 714, 400 1, 493, 400 


CONTRIBUTION 


$884, 550 


, 213, 000 
992, 000 


221, 000 
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COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


} Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 


calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
| 1959 (fiscal | 1960 (fiscal 1961 (fiscal 





| year 1959) | year 1960) | year 1961) 

NATO ordinary budget ! | $5,052,000 | $5, 327, 000 | $5, 353, 000 

U.S. percentage share. 24.2 | 24.2 24.2 

U.S. assessment - - _- } $1,222,584 | $1, 289, 134 $1, 297, 846 

Credit for U.S. nationals loaned to NATO. | —$255, 584 | — $305, 134 —$305, 846 
Adjustment between U.S. fiscal years..........__- ; — $82, 450 229, 000 

. oa ’ . | s ‘ > — 

Total U.S. cash contribution _-.- $884,550 | $1, 213, 000 $992, 000 





1 Dollar estimates are based on an exchange rate of 490 francs to $1. 


The estimated budget for 1961 assumes a 5-percent increase in the price level in 
France during that year, to be reflected in an increase in staff salaries and allow- 
ances. The estimates assume no substantial changes in the level of international 
staff. 

It is expected that 1961 will be the first full calendar year in which NATO will 
occupy its new headquarters building. On the recommendation of a NATO 
committee of organization experts, a small amount has been included in the 1961 
estimate for the purchase of modern office equipment for the Secretariat's use 
in the new building. 

Allowing for the nonrecurring adjustment item of $229,000 in the 1960 estimate 
for the U.S. cash contribution, the 1961 estimate represents an actual increase 
of $8,000 in the cash contribution of the United States over the preceding year. 


(2) DIRECT COST OF U.S. NATIONALS LOANED TO NATO 


Obligations : 


Rtas Se reo ae fei hoi pit idihatialadinteedcin veal atdeathe ii... $60 
RY ee aE Ve ee ee 8 Pec salle aera tatiana acc tat lidans th alch lal cated sc ectaneh ote _. 01, 400 
i alle Nad a a _ 501, 400 

a a ic cl ; gt 0 


A NATO member government may arrange with the Secretary General for its 
nationals who serve on the international staff to be paid directly by their govern- 
ment. This arrangement is necessary because NATO salaries are based on 
Suropean scales and would not attract nationals of the United States and 
Canada. When the Secretary General desires the services of U.S. citizens, he 
requests the U.S. Government to employ such personnel, pay them at U.S. rates, 
and detail them to NATO. These costs are financed through a reimbursement 
te the Department’s “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. Subsequently, the 
United States receives credit on its contributions equivalent to the salaries, 
allowances, and travel costs which would have been paid such persons had they 
been hired directly by NATO. No increases in the number of U.S. nationals 
detailed to NAT is planned at this time. 


Statutory authorization 

Sections 408 and 529 of Public Law 665, 83d Congress, approved August 26, 
1954 (22 U.S.C. 1928 and 1789). North Atlantic Treaty ratified by the United 
States July 25, 1949 (63 Stat. 2241). 
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North Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference, London, England 








U.S. contribution in dollars 


$27, 179 | 


$27, 179 


Obligations: 
SE ciibdatdebwecddaw seusteedbiidathioke s+ eustetebasndenvessuubbepcahectessapdascsdaenatetd $27, 179 
BEN cabictad< 6uod pith pentiaadlathbidadiPibl Jaded he ablss SER. ooh idgcdki tc Jes BYR 
in cha dented tinemrgpnenip ella taats etprmmeinetanl te akin ala ti ki al A ae ee 27,179 
SI sx cc anc acslgncoepigniacetninvneinin cipein i iat lee tiepiheaiic anita a eeildgtldedaed ni alee tne nies we aia ein acaba mamaiaanaiats c 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
ell aia a = 
| Estimate | Estimate Estimate 
calendar calendar calendar 
year 1958 year 1959 year 1960 
(fiscal year | (fiscal year | (fiscal year 
| 1959) | 1960) 1961) 
a ct commis ela 
Assessment budget (in pounds sterling) .............----- ntinacl 40, 000 | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
U.S. percentage share--.-.-.-.- sibel ad lieicdaeeetdataiid en 24. 20 | 24. 20 | 24. 20 
U.S. assessment (exchange rate, $2.80 to 1 pound (approxi- | 
mately)) : es ie beal eek 9, 680 | 9, 680 | 9, 680 





$27, 179 | 


It is anticipated that the U.S. assessment for the calendar year 1960 will be 
$27,179, the same as for the previous year. 
share, 24.20 percent, of an assessment budget of £40,000. 


Statutory authorization 


This amount represents the U.S. 


Public Law 689, 84th Congress, approved July 11, 1956 (22 U.S.C. 1928 a, b), as 
amended by Public Law 85-477, approved June 30, 1958. 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, Bangkok, Thailand 


Obligations 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Increase 


Estim: 


SUMMARY OF 


ited requirements are as follows 


1. Cash contribution to common budget ‘ 
2. Direct cost of U.S. Nationals loaned to SEATO 


Total 


q) 
Obligations 
1959. 


1960__. 
1961.... 


Increase_. 


Common budget 2 

U.S. percentage share--- 
U.S. assessment 
Less credits 


U.S. cash contribution. 


CASH 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO 


ESTIMATE 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1959 
(July 1, 1958 
to June 30, 
1959) 


$173, 438 


173, 438 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


$187, 188 | 
—$13, 750 | 


$173, 438 


Estimate, 
il year 


f 


1960 
1959 to June 
30, 1960) 


July 1, 


$213, 000 


213, 000 


ORDINARY BUDGET 
Actual Estimate 
(fiscal year (fiscal year 
1959 1960 
$748, 752 $908, 000 
or 25 | 


$227, 000 


$14, 000 


$213, 000 


... $173, 438 
.-. 213,000 
315, 000 
102, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1961 (July 1, 
1960 to June 
30, 1961) 


$215, 000 
100, 000 


315, 000 


$173, 438 


218, 000 
215, 000 


its 2, 000 


Estimate 
(fiscal year 
1961 

$940, 000 
25 

$235, 000 
— $20, 000 


$215, 000 
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It is anticipated that there will be small increases in the fiscal year 1960 
budget for capital expenses, as well as in operating costs for the cultural pro- 
gram and for the printing and posting of publications. The increase in the 
budget is offset, in part. by an anticipated larger credit accruing to the United 
States than in the prior year. 


(2) DIRECT COST OF U.S. NATIONALS LOANED TO SEATO 


Obligations : 
1959__ 
ae. ak er 


ee ss eile te 


aa ainda anton _. 100,000 


A SEATO member government may arrange with the Organization for its 
nationals who serve on the international staff to be paid directly by their govern- 
ment. This arrangement is necessary because SEATO salaries are not adequate 
to attract nationals of countries such as the United States. When the Organi- 
zation desires to fill a staff position, all governments are informed in order that 
they may suggest qualified nationals of their countries. When a national of the 
United States is employed by SEATO, the U.S. Government pays the person at 
the U.S. rates and details him to the Organization. Starting in the fiscal year 
1961, when the number of U.S. nationals detailed to SEATO on a reimbursable 
basis is expected to be five, these costs will be financed through a reimbursement 
to the Department’s “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 

Subsequently, the United States receives a credit on its contribution equiva- 
lent to the salaries and allowances which would have been paid had the person 
been hired directly by SEATO. 


Statutory authorization 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, signed at Manila on Septem 
ber 8, 1954, and ratified on February 4, 1955 (T.1.A.S8. 3170). 


Colon ho Plan Co incil fo Technical Cooperation, (olor bo, (eylon 


Obligations: 


1959 2, 203 
1960. 4; 6, 350 
1961 _ _ | 6, 830 
Increase 480 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual Estimate Estimate 
fis l vear fisca eal fi il Vear 
1959 10K 1961 
Assessment budget (in Ceylon rupees) 450, 000 540, 000 581, 000 
U.S. percentage share (approximate 5. 56 5. 56 5. 56 
U.S. assessment 25, 000 30.000 32, 300 
U.8. contribution 10, 423 
U.S. contribution in dollars $2, 203 $6, 350 $6, 830 
Paid from mutual security appropriations 
2 Represents 5i2 of full year’s assessment of 25,000 rupees since United States joined in May 


Notre.—Exchange rate is 4.73215 rupees to $1 


The fiscal year 1961 budget for the Colombo Plan Council will be submitted 
to governments in the spring of 1960. An increase of approximately 40,000 
rupees ($8,450) is anticipated in order to provide for small increases in the 
secretariat and probable price increases. 

The expenses of the secretariat are divided equally among the 18 member 
states making the U.S. share approximately 5.56 percent. 


Statutory authorization 


Section 502 of Public Law 86-108, approved July 24, 1959. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


It is estimated that a total of $2,029,930 will be required in the fiscal year 
1961 to meet the obligation of the United States to support the budgets of inter- 
national organizations not falling within the United Nations, inter-American or 
regional categories. The stated amount is to provide funds for the payment by 
the United States of its annual share of the expenses of certain international or- 
ganizations from which it derives substantial benefits, and to whose maintenance 
it is obligated to contribute by reason of its membership deriving from con- 
ventions, treaties or special acts of Congress. 

The following table indicates the amounts provided for U.S. contribution to 
other international organizations: 


Obligations, Estimate, Estimate | Increase 
Organization 1959 1960 1961 (+) or de- 
crease (—) 


Interparliamentary Union al $18, 000 $21, 000 $21, 000 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration... 





venmedirined mibntitbatecnadinl 1, 140 1, 158 1, 167 +$9 
International Bureau for the Protection of 
Industrial Property 1, 767 1, 767 1, 767 a 
International Bureau for the Publication of 
Customs Tariffs 53, 633 8, 658 8, 658 | . 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures 14, 377 14, 700 14, 700 |_- a 
International Council of Scientific Unions and | \ 
Associated Unions 2 9, 000 24, 486 31, 571 +7, 085 
International Hydrographic Bureau : 9, 997 9, 997 9, 997 
International Sugar Council 17, 150 17, 150 20, 000 
International Wheat Council 24, 430 24, 430 21, 510 | 
International Atomic Energy Agency 2, 029, 464 1, 682, 248 1, 899, 560 | + 
Potals 2, 178, 958 1, 805, 594 2, 029, 930 +224, 336 
Interparliamentary Union, Geneva, Switzerland 
Obligation 
i959 $18, 000 
1960) 21, 000 
1961 21, 000 
Increase 0 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 
year 1959) year 1960) year 1961) 
Assessment budget (in Swiss franes 528, 200 585, 650 585, 650 
U.S. percentage share (approximate 14. 65 15. 42 15. 42 
U.S. assessment 77, 400 90, 300 90, 300 
U.S. assessment in dollars $18. 000 $21, 000 $21, 000 
Nott Exchange rate is 4.30 Swiss franes to $1. 


It is anticipated that the U.S. assessment for calendar year 1960 will be 
$21,000, the same as for the previous year. There is a statutory limitation of 
$18,000 on the amount authorized for appropriation for this purpose. However, 
the U.S. Congress appropriated an additional $3,000 for this purpose in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1960. 

Statutory authorization 


Act of June 28, 1935, as amended by Public Law 409, 80th Congress, approved 
February 6, 1948, (62 Stat. 19; 22 U.S.C. 276) and further amended by Public 


es 


Law 85-477, approved June 30, 1958. 
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International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, The Hague, 














Netherlands 
Obligations: 
Shh + ck UD ea ioe eho dS tabi bcd diredenueewetns odes poise 2e= sudecsineses GD 
ere, Pee ieee 2 hs) “1, 158 
PE eidvektdcsbddcubuducadlasvicddses Lstebeteadenvebed vauadim ede’ : “> aiwe’ Eee 
Increase - _ _-- A ALLE AP OE eee ee - senshi eek lest 9 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
} 1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal | 1960 (fiscal 
| year 1959) year 1960) year 1961) 
a _ _ - aerate -_ —— 
Assessment budget (in florins) : = ian cabcabindaie | 103, 846 105, 500 | 106, 300 
U.S. percentage share (approximate) __ pas 4.14 4.14 4.14 
U.S. assessment . os ‘ 4, 298 | 4, 368 4, 401 
on SE ee $1, 140 $1, 158 $1, 167 








Nortre.— Exchange rate (approximate) 26.5c to 1 florin. 


It is estimated that the assessment budget for the calendar year 1960 will 
total approximately 106,300 florins, a figure slightly higher than that for calen- 
dar year 1959. The United States contributes 25 units out of a total of 604. On 
this basis it is estimated that the U.S. share of the expenses for the calendar year 
1960 will be 4,401 florins which, at the rate of approximately 26.5 cents to 1 
florin, amounts to $1,167. 


Statutory authorization 


The Convention on the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, ratified 
by the United States on February 23, 1901 (T.S. 536). 


International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial Property, Bern Switzerland 


Obligations: 
1950. ..... ‘ :  acalaaaiat 7 . i $1, 767 
1960____ isihilei ~ : - 1, 767 
1961 _- sinlginigiadiny aa 3 1, 767 
Increase ‘ a 7 : » GIES anc BNE: aa a 0 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 

Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

calendar calendar calendar 

year 1958 year 1959 year 1960 

(fiscal year | (fiscal year | (fiscal year 

1959) 1960) 1961) 

Assessment budget (in Swiss francs) -- oo seleidi 234, 200 | 234, 200 | 234, 200 
U.S. percentage share (approximate) _- 5. 16 5. 16 5. 16 
U.S. assessment... ; 12, 097 12, 097 12, 097 
U.S. assessment in dollars_........-- ; ; ; oe $2, 827 | $2,827 | $2, 827 
U.S. contribution due to limitation in convention_. ae $1, 767 | $1, 767 $1, 767 


Note.—Exchange rate, 4.30 Swiss francs to $1. 


The United States is in class I, paying 25 units out of a total of 484 or ap- 
proximately 5 percent. The U.S. share for the calendar year 1960 (fiscal year 
1961) is estimated at the same amount as for 1958 and 1959, 12,097 Swiss francs 
or $2,827. 

However, the treaty limits the assessment budget to 140,000 Swiss francs until 
this amount is increased by formal action of a conference of ratifying govern- 
ments. Because of this treaty limitation the unit value is approximately 300 
Swiss francs and the U.S. share of 25 units comes to 7,500 Swiss francs or 
approximately $1,767. Therefore, in spite of the fact that the Bureau's expenses 
are more than 140,000 Swiss francs, the budget request is based on the ceiling 
set in the treaty. Legislation will be presented to the Congress to authorize 
payment of the full amount required. 
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Statutory authorization 


The Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property, ratified by the 
United States March 20, 1887 (T.S. 379) and the subsequent Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, ratified by the United States June 27, 


1935 (T.S. 941). 


International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, Brussels, Belgium 


Obligations: 
1959 


1960 
1961 


Increase 


COMPUTATION OF 


ESTIMATE 
Estimate, 


fiscal year 
1959 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1960 


Total assessments (in gold franc | 
U.S. percentage share (approximately 


497, 850 
5. 32 | 
U.S 


. assessment 26, 500 } 


= =x | 


U.S. assessment in dollars... $8, 658 | $8, 658 | 
Prior years’ arrearages 44,975 
U.S. contribution in dollars 53, 633 | 


Note.—Exchange rate—1 gold franc equals 32.67 cents. 


The U.S. 


497, 850 | 


5. 32 


26, 500 | 


8, 658 | 
} 


$53, 633 
.. 8,658 
8, 658 


0 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1961 


497, 850 
5. 32 





8, 658 


assessment, under the provisions of the 1949 protocol to the 1890 


convention is set at 26,500 gold francs ($8,658), which is approximately 5 percent 


l of total assessments. 


Statutory authorization 





The convention forming the International Union for the Publication of Cus- 


7 toms Tariffs ratified by the United States December 17, 1890 (T.S. 384), and the 
’ protocol modifying the convention of July 5, 1890, ratified by the United States in 
0 September 1956 (T.L.A.S. 3922). 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures, Sevres, France 
Obligations 
1959 . ceacentanian — dinasncis: tigi 
1960 - 14,700 
1961 . 14, 700 
= Increase - 0 
; COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
» 
‘7 Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
7 . } ; » — 
“ft calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
b7 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 1961 (fiscal 
i year 1959 year 1960) year 1961) 
Assessment budget (in gold franes) i 400, 853 400, 853 400, 853 
. U.S. percentage share ! : 11. 23 11. 23 11. 23 
‘ U.S. basic assessment 45, 000 45, 000 45, 000 
U.S. additional assessment for quotas of Chile and Uruguay 445 aeecaiediiain 
U.S. share of repayment by Argentina —1, 437 “a 
il Total 44, 008 45, 000 45, 000 
n- U.S. contribution in dollars nunienioe : $14, 377 $14, 700 $14, 700 
0 : — -- —$—_—_— 
wr ! The percentage has been computed from fixed assessments. 
PS Nott Exchange rate—1 gold franc equals 32.67 cents. 
ig L 
Le It is anticipated that the budget of the Bureau will be the same as the esti- 


mated budget for the calendar year 1960. 
gold francs, or $14,700. 





The U.S. assessment is fixed at 45,000 
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Statutory authorization 
The convention respecting weights and measures ratified by the United States 
May 28, 1878 (T.S. 378) — the amending convention ratified by the United 
States September 19, 1923 (T.S. 673 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated Lnions 


Obligations 


DR aortas , ‘ ‘ ‘ .. $9,000 
ED cisnen'e . ; aoe iniebeniss " ‘ i ‘ ‘ 24, 486 
1961____- . ‘ = j ‘ . 31, 57 


Increase ae 7, O85 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Dues payable, | Duespayable, Dues payable, 


ictual, vctual, estimate, 
Name of union calendar year\calendar yvear|calendar year 
1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 
year 1959 year 1960 year 196! 
International Council of Scientific Unions $7, 800 $7, 800 $8, 580 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 4, 200 4, 200 9, 240 
International Scientific Radio Union 4, 000 4, 000 4, 400 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 1, 300 1, 300 1, 300 
International Geographical Union 1, 500 1, 500 1, 650 
International Union of Pure and Applied Physics 1, 680 1, 680 1, 848 
International Union of Biological Sciences-- 2, 334 2, 334 2. 530 
International Union of Crystallography 900 900 924 
International Mathematical Union 522 §22 574 
International Union of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 275 
International Union of Physiological Sciences 250 250 250 
Total cnc : . 24, 486 24, 486 31, 571 
U.S. contribution due to sts atutory limitation 5 9, 000 


The increase represents increased requirements for certain of the unions as 
their activities in the scientific fields concerned are accelerated. In maby cases 
the increased payments are a result of the fact that the United States under the 
authority of Public Law 85-627 can now meet certain assessments which it could 
not before because of the then existing limitation on U.S. contributions 


Statutory authorization 

7 . ’ we -” ’ -” )~ > ‘ ‘ 07 
Public No. 253, 74th Congress, approved August 7, 1935 (22 U.S.C. 274). as 

amended by Public Law 85-627, approved August 4, 1958. 


Inte national Hydrographic Burea i, Vonte Carlo, Monaco 
Obligations 


1959 $0, 997 
1960__. », 997 
1961 9, 997 

Increase 9 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 

1058 (fiseal 1959 (fiseal 1960 (fiseal 

vear 1959 year 1960 year 1961) 
Gross budget (in gold frances 395, 006 100, 400 413, 100 
Less miscellaneous income and carry-over 26, 000 26, 000 31, 500 
Assessments against members (in gold frances 369, 000 374, 400 381, 400 
US percentage share ipproximat« R 29 8.17 8. 02 

U.S. assessment (exchange rate—1 gold france equals 32.67 

cents 40. 600 sO. 600 0, 600 
U.S. contribution $Y, VOT Su, 097 $9, 997 


The percentage has been calculated from fixed assessments. 
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Contributions to the Bureau are assessed according to the tonnage of shipping 
registered by each member. Assessment scales are fixed by the Bureau’s stat- 
utes. The U.S. statutory assessment is currently 17 shares of 2,000 gold francs 
($653) each or 35,000 gold francs ($11,108). The statutory assessments of all 
members were reduced by 10 percent by the Seventh Congress on May 17, 1957. 
The net U.S. assessments is therefore 30,600 gold franes ($9,997). 


Statutory authorization 
Public No. 357, 66th Congress, approved March 2, 1921 (22 U.S.C. 275). 


International Sugar Council, London, England 
Obligations 


1959___. ; : : : 8 $17, 150 
1960 — ; on e 17, 150 
1961 . . . si “ 20, 000 

Increase _ - ‘ ; ; ; : 2, 850 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


| 
Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
| calendar year | calendar year | calendar year 
| 1959 (fiscal | 1960 (fiscal 1961 (fiscal 
year 1959) year 1960) year 1961) 
Assessment budget (in pounds)_ 50, 000 | 50, 000 | 58, 000 
U.S. percentage share ; 12. 25 12. 25 | 12. 25 
U.S. assessment : 6, 125 6, 125 | 7,105 
(Exchange rate $2.80 to £1 (approximately.) ) } | | 
U.S. contribution -. .. ‘ $17, 150 | $17, 150 | $20, 000 


The organization’s calendar year 1961 budget will not be adopted until late 
in 1960, but it is estimated to be only slightly higher than that for fiscal year 
1960 to put into effect provisions of the new sugar agreement. 

The percentage share of the United States is also expected to remain the same 
at 12.25 percent. 

Statutory authorization 


The International Sugar Agreement of 1958 approved by the Senate, July 21, 
1959, and ratified by the President September 8, 1959. 


International Wheat Council, London, England 
Obligations 


1959 — detent ake nee she i inalee ...... $24, 430 
1960_.._. ‘ : ; .--. 24,430 
1961 ‘ . ; steeds 21, 510 

Decrease : ; ; 2, 920 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Actual | Actual Estimate 
(fiscal year fiscal year (fiseal year 
1959 1960 | 1961) 
Assessment budget (in pounds) Le s 40, 000 40, 000 45, 000 
U.S. percentage share 21. 80 21. 80 16. 95 
U.S. assessment : 8, 721 8, 72 7, 628 
U.S. contribution ee 7 $24, 430 $24, 430 $21, 510 


Note.—Exchange rate, $2.80 to 1 pound (approximately). 


The fiscal year 1961 budget (August 1, 1960, to July 31, 1961) will not be 
adopted until the spring of 1960, but is estimated to be only slightly higher than 
that for 1959-60 to put into effect provisions of the new Wheat Agreement. 

The increase is offset by an anticipated decrease in the U.S. percentage share 
from 21.80 to 16.95 percent. 
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Statutory authorization 


The International Wheat Agreement, approved by the Senate July 15, 1959, 
ratified by the President July 16, 1959 (T.1.A.S. 4302). 


International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 


Obligations 
1959_. $2, 029, 464 
1960__ 1, 682, 248 
1961 1, 899, 560 
Increase 217, 312 
COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 
Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
s calendar year calendar year | calendar year 
1958 (fiscal 1959 (fiscal 1960 (fiscal 
year 1959 | year 1960 year 1961) 
Assessment budget $4, O89, 00D $5, 255, 000 $5, 843, 000 
U.S. percentage share 33. 33 32. 51 $2. 5 
U.S. assessment $1, 362, 864 $1, 698, 648 $1, 899, 560 
Working capital fund adjustments +-$666, 600 $16, 400 
U.S. contribution $2, 029, 464 $1, 682, 248 $1, 899, 560 





In October 1959, the Agency’s General Conference approved a regular assess- 
ment budget of $5,843,000 for the Agency's calendar year 1960 (U.S. fiscal year 
1961). This is an increase of $618,000 over the calendar year 1959 budget 
level and $479,000 less than the $6,322,000 estimate submitted by the Director 
General. 

The U.S. assessment, at 32.51 percent will be $1,899,560, an increase of ap- 
proximately $200,000 over 1959. There is no working capital fund credit to 
reduce the U.S. assessment as there was last year. 

The increase in the regular budget is attributable to a slight increase in staff 
in 1960, and an increase in the Agency’s activities in conferences and seminars; 
scientific, technical, and information services, supplies, and equipment. 
Statutory authorization 

Public Law 85-177 approved August 28, 1957 (71 Stat. 453). Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency ratified by the United States July 29, 1957 
(T.1.A.8. 3873). 


REQUESTED INCREASES FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. And next we shall insert the statements with regard 
to the requested increases for international organizations. 
(The matter referred to may be found beginning on p. 935.) 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. What about this increase of $43,142 for UNESCO, 
which would bring the amount so far up to $3,832,952 ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. The major cause of this increase is due to the fact 
that. the biennial General Conference of UNESCO will occur during 
fiscal year 1961, and this will also bring about. additional costs for 
added sessions of the Executive Board, and therefore the increase 
of $43,142 is largely attributable to these two sources. 

Mr. Roonry. Actually this increase would not be $43,142 at all 
but would be that amount plus 361,480, which was an advance to 
the working capital fund. Right ? 

Mr. Henpverson. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. So that this increase, instead of being $43,142, should 
be more accurately stated as over $104,000. Right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are your figures with regard to UNESCO? 

Mr. Henperson. We have the complete papers that. we usually sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, and I believe in the same order as submitted in 
previous years. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the amount in the current budget for 
UNESCO with respect to hospitality? That is another name, is it 
not, for entertainment, represent ition allowances ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. The amount in the budget for repre- 
sentation or hospitality for UNESCO, Mr. Chairman, is $36,245. 

Mr. Rooney. The first item is United Nations. 

What do these exhibits represent, in the order in which we find 
them ? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, the first group are statements with 
regard to the major increases; the second are the organization budgets; 
the third are the scales of assessments: the fourth are the unpaid con- 
tributions; the fifth are the nationality distribution of staff; and the 
sixth are the statements of major accomplishments, and I believe they 
are in the same order as in the budget justifications. 


MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. I think it might be interesting if we first inserted the 
list of major accomplishments of these international organizations. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


UNITED NATIONS 


Following are some of the major developments and achievements of the United 
Nations during 1959 that were most significant from the standpoint of U.S. 
objectives : 

POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 


Laos.—On September 4, 1959, the Lao Government, in a letter to the Secretary 
General, complained that foreign troops had crossed the Lao frontier and engaged 
in military action against units of the Lao Army. 

After consideration of this question, the Security Council on September 7, 
established a subcommittee (Japan, Argentina, Italy, and Tunisia) to receive 
further statements and documents and to conduct such inquiries as it determined 
necessary on this question.’ Members of the subcommittee went to Laos, and from 
September 15 to October 13 they conducted a factfinding mission there. 

On November 5 the subcommittee issued a report which stated that hostile 
anti-Government elements had received various degrees and kinds of support 
from sources on the North Vietnamese side of the border. According to wit- 
hesses interviewed by the subcommittee, this support included both armed men 
and supplies. In addition to helping the Security Council better understand the 
danger that confronted Laos, the subcommittee by its presence in Laos had a 
quieting effect on the dangerous situation there. 

Subsequently, the Secretary General, in response to a longstanding invitation 
of the Lao Government, visited Laos to make a firsthand study of the problems 
of that country. As a result of this visit, the Secretary General stationed a 
personal representative there to make a 4-week survey with particular reference 
to how the United Nations might assist Laos in its economic development. On 
the basis of this report, the United Nations will consider what further steps 
might be taken to help the Lao people maintain their independence and security. 

Tibet.—On September 9, 1959, the Dalai Lama from his exile in India appealed 
to the United Nations to consider, among other things, the “inhuman treatment” 
and “cruelties” which the Chinese Communist armed forces were inflicting on 
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the Tibetan people. As a result of the initiative of Malaya and Lreland, the 
General Assembly decided in the face of violent opposition from the Soviet bloe 
members to inscribe the question of Tibet on its agenda. 

The General Assembly on October 21, by a vote of 45 to 9 with 26 abstentions, 
adopted a resolution sponsored by Malaya and Ireland by which it expressed 
its grave concern at reports concerning the forcible denial of human rights in 
Tibet, deplored the effect of such events on international relations, and called 
for respect for the fundamental human rights of the Tibetan people and for 
their distinctive cultural and religious life. 

Hungary.—On November 16, 1959, Sir Leslie Munro, the United Nations spe- 
cial representative on Hungary, in a letter to the Secretary General called 
attention to widespread concern over continuing secret trials and executions 
in Hungary and requested inscription of the Hungarian question on the General 
Assembly’s agenda. The United States supported the special representative's 
initiative in a separate request for inscription. Over the bitter objections of the 
Soviet bloc, the General Assembly voted to inscribe the item. 

On November 25 the special representative submitted his report to the General 
Assembly, in which he stated: The Soviet Union and the present Hungarian 
authorities had refused to cooperate with him in any way, Soviet troops re- 
mained in Hungary, and that secret trials and executions of participants in the 
1956 national uprising continued. 

The General Assembly on December 9, by a vote of 53 to 10 with 17 absten- 
tions, adopted a 23-power resolution by which it acknowledged receipt of the 
special representative’s report, deplored the continued disregard of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the present Hungarian regime of the General 
Assembly’s resolutions and, after calling on the Soviet Union and Hungary to 
cooperate with him, renewed Sir Leslie Munro’s mandate. 

As the result of a motion by the United States, the General Assembly voted, 
as it has at every session since the 1956 Hungarian national uprising, to take 
no decision on the credentials submitted by the representatives of the present 
Hungarian regime. 

Korea.—At the 14th General Assembly, the United Nations continued its efforts 
to achieve its longstanding objectives of bringing about by peaceful means the 
establishment of a unified, independent, and democratic Korea under a repre 
sentative form of government and the full restoration of international peace and 
security in the area. After considering the annual report of the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, the General As- 
sembly on November 24, 1959, by a vote of 54 to 9 with 17 abstentions, adopted 
a 14-power resolution which reaffirmed the United Nations objectives and called 
upon the Communist authorities concerned to accept these objectives and to 
agree at an early date to the holding of genuinely free elections in accordance 
with principles which had been endorsed by the General Assembly. 

The Palestine refugees.—During 1959 the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees continued to meet the basic relief and welfare 
needs of the almost 1 million Arab refugees from Palestine. The United States 
provided 70 percent of the governmental contributions made to the Agency’s 
program, which is essential to the maintenance of stability in the area. 

At the 14th session of the General Assembly the United States successfully 
supported a resolution which extended the mandate of UNRWA for 38 years, 
with a review at the end of 2 years. The resolution also requested that im- 
provements be made in the Agency’s operation, including a rectification of the 
relief rolls, and called upon the Palestine Conciliation Commission to make 
further effortst o help achieve a fundamental solution of the refugee problem. 

Outer space.—The 13th General Assembly established an Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space to report to the 14th session. Although 
the Soviet Union and two members of the Soviet bloc were included in the ad hoe 
committee, they refused to participate because of their dissatisfaction with tis 
composition. The UAR and India therefore also declined to take part. Never- 
theless, the committee met and prepared a report which suggested that the 
following general functions might be undertaken within the framework of the 
U.N.: (1) to provide a focal point for facilitating international cooperation in 
outer space activities conducted by governments; (2) to study means for facili- 
tating international cooperation, including those listed in the ad hoe committee 
report; and (3) to consider means for studying and resolving outer space legal 
problems. 
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In an effort to assure the maximum possible contributions to the work of the 
U.N. in this field, extensive negotiations were conducted on the composition of 
the future Outer Space Committee. Following agreement of the 14th General 
Assembly generally affirmed the recommendations of the ad hoc committee and 
established a new Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, consisting of 
Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, and 
United States. These members will serve for the years 1960 and 1961. The 
General Assembly further decided to convene in 1960 or 1961, under U.N. 
auspices, an international scientific conference for the exchange of experience in 
the peaceful uses of outer space and called upon the new Outer Space Committee 
to work out arrangements for the conference. 

Disarmament.—The General Assembly considered several resolutions on vari- 
ous phases of disarmament. It continued the Disarmament Commission con- 
sisting of all members of the United Nations, and offered its cooperation to the 
new 10-nation Disarmament Committee, which was set up, outside the United 
Nations, at the Conference of Foreign Ministers at Geneva in July. The General 
Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution expressing the hope that general and 
complete disarmament under effective international control could be achieved 
and transmitted the records of its discussions to the 10-nation Disarmament 
Committee. In addition, the General Assembly called on the French Government 
to refrain from carrying out nuclear testing in the Sahara; urged the three 
nuclear powers to continue their present voluntary discontinuance of testing; 
and requested the Disarmament Committee to examine the “feasibility of an 
international agreement * * * whereby the powers producing nuclear weapons 
would refrain from handing over the control of such weapons to any nation not 
possessing them and whereby the powers not possessing such weapons would 
refrain from manufacturing them.” 

Radiation.—The General Assembly renewed the mandate of the Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation and approved the schedule of 
studies of the Committee as outlined in its progress report to the United Nations. 
In its resolution, the General Assembly emphasized the importance of the fullest 
cooperation by member States and by the Specialized Agencies with the Radia- 
tion Committee on the collection of information on radiation and on fallout in 
particular. 

The United Nations Emergency Force.—During 1959, UNEF continued to 
play an important role in maintaining peace and stability in the area of its 
operations along the border between the United Arab Republic and Israel and 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. At the end of 1959, UNEF’s commander, 
Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns of Canada, resigned and was replaced by Maj. Gen. 
P. 8S. Gyani of India in accordance with the resolution adopted by the 14th 
General Assembly on December 5, 1959. The Assembly also approved a new 
method for applying voluntary contributions of special financial assistance for 
the maintenance of UNEF in such a manner as to reduce the financial burden 
on those member Governments that have the least capacity to contribute to- 
ward UNEF’s costs. 

United Nations Permanent Force.—As anticipated, the Secretary General has 
undertaken consultations with certain members of the United Nations to inquire 
if they were making or would be willing to make arrangements under which they 
could provide military personnel for service with the United Nations upon re- 
quest of the Organization and on the basis of the principles laid down in the 
Secretary General's study of the UNEF experience of October 9, 1958. Of the 
23 members consulted, all of whom have contributed military personnel to 
UNEF and UNOGIL, four have replied favorably and three more or less nega- 
tively. It is expected that the Secretary General will continue his consulta- 
tions with the other members concerned and report as may be appropriate on the 
progress of his efforts to develop standby arrangements for a United Nations 


Peace Force. 
ECONOMIC, FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND HUMAN RIGHTS QUESTIONS 
1. Economic development of underdeveloped countries 


(a) Entry into operations of the special fund.—The United Nations Special 
Fund came into being on January 1, 1959. Actual work done by the staff of the 
Fund in 1959 comprised the study of 120 requests for Special Fund assistance. 
Many of these projects required further study or revision, but as early as May 
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1959 the Managing Director was able to ask the approval of the Governing 
Council of the Fund for 13 projects which were considered suitable for the 
Fund’s operations and which in themselves appeared to be sound projects of 
great economic value to the countries concerned. 

An additional 31 projects have now been approved by the Special Fund staff 
and were approved by the Governing Council at its meeting in December 1959. 

These 44 projects will entail expenditures of $29.7 million of Special Fund 
money, plus additional local costs to be paid by host countries. 

Of course, none of the 31 projects approved in December was started in 1959, 
Of the 13 projects approved in May, agreements had been signed with the host 
country in six cases. These six, therefore, represent the Special Fund projects 
which were actually underway or ready to get underway in 1959. The six proj- 
ects are the following: 


sdhinlhpesiagtncenialetieiciiticighntanaatawistbsioc 
Name of project Country Special fund 

contribution 

1. Survey of Volta River Flood Plain-- - ; Ghana $205, 000 
2. Electric power survey Argentina 250, 000 
3. Training of vocational instructors Yugoslavia 905, 000 
4. Industrial Instructors Training Institute ‘ India 860, 000 
5. Pilot project, groundwater development ; ( ireece 24 5, O00 
6. Middle East Technical University rurkey 1, 500, 000 


The other 7 projects making up the 13 approved in May came from the United 
Arab Republic (2), Israel, Poland, Thailand, Guinea, and 1 regional project 
for Central America. These 13 projects called for expenditures of $7.5 million 
of Special Fund money. 

It is expected that projects will get underway at an increasing rate as 1960 
progresses. 

(b) Sources of Energy.—tncreased economic activity throughout the world 
has generated great interest in the development of all energy resources for eco- 
nomic development. At its 27th session held at Mexico City, the Economic and 
Social Council considered three reports dealing with this subject. The first was 
a view covering the work in respect to general energy problems, conventional 
fuels, nonconventional energy, and electric power. This report recommended 
that the United Nations should attempt at an early date to develop methods 
for economic appraisals of energy resources on a comparative international basis 
with the help of a panel of experts and in cooperation with international or- 
ganizations concerned, such as the World Power Conference. 

A second report covered developments relating to new sources of energy (solar, 
wind, tidal) and recommendations regarding the agenda for an international 
conference on new sources of energy. 

The Council adopted a resolution, which the U.S. Delegation had worked 
privately to negotiate, on the economic appraisal of energy, instructing the 
Secretary General to develop a methodology for an economic appraisal by coun- 
tries of energy resources available to them. Another resolution adopted by the 
Council provides for expert meetings on applications of solar and geothermic 
energy and an international conference on all nonconventional sources of energy. 

The third report was on the Symposium on the Development of Petroleum Re- 
sources of Asia and the Far East held at New Delhi in December 1958, under 
the auspices of ECAFE. The Council decided to transmit this report to the 
regional economic commissions. At its 28th session, the Council requested the 
Secretary General to inform the Council of the studies so far undertaken by the 
U.N. and its subordinate bodies in connection with the development of petroleum 
resources in underdeveloped countries and to include a list of projects con- 
cerned with petroleum matters so far undertaken under the technical assistance 
and development program of the U.N. and the specialized agencies. The Council 
also invited the Secretary General to make available to interested governments 
particulars of the specific ways in which the programs established under the 
auspices of the U.N. could assist in the development of petroleum supplies in 
underdeveloped countries. This resolution assisted in avoiding the adoption at 
the 14th session of the General Assembly of a Soviet bloc petroleum resolution 
which would have involved the U.N. directly with a specific industry and would 
have been against the interests of the private oil industry. 
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(c) Industrial Development Banks and Corporations.—In order to call atten- 
tion to the importance of private capital in the economic development of the 
underdeveloped countries, the U.S. delegation to the 14th session of the General 
Assembly introduced a resolution which noted the need for mobilizing additional 
capital for development and the useful role which development banks and corpo- 
rations in the underdeveloped countries can play in mobilizing domestic savings 
as well as encouraging the flow of foreign capital, public and private, for in- 
dustrial, mining, and agricultural development. 

The U.S.-sponsored resolution, which was cosponsored by nine underdeveloped 
countries, invited member governments to consider the advantages of using and 
encouraging industrial development banks and corporations in accelerating their 
economic development and called upon countries with highly developed econ- 
omies to cooperate with underdeveloped countries in order to encourage the 
formation and sound growth of industrial development banks and corporations. 

This resolution will be an additional argument which the United States will 
use in the economic forums of the United Nations to emphasize the advantages 
to the underdeveloped countries of private institutions in the mobilization of 
private investment capital for economic development. It will also stimulate 
greater action on the part of the underdeveloped countries to seek advice and 
assistance from those developed countries with private-enterprise economies as 
to the best means for establishing such institutions. 

(d) Commission for Industrial Development.—The importance which most of 
the underdeveloped countries attach to industrialization was manifested by 
the introduction by Brazil of a resolution at the 14th session of the General 
Assembly recommending to ECOSOC that it give consideration to the prompt 
establishment of a Commission for Industrial Development. This resolution 
was cosponsored by 32 countries of which 28 are underdeveloped. 

The resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly, 
also recommends to ECOSOC that in considering the establishment of a Com- 
mission for Industrial Development, the Council should not prejudice the activ- 
ities of the regional economic commissions and should take into account the 
expression of views made during the discussion on this question at the 14th 
session of the General Assembly. These views would permit the Council to 
decide to establish institutional machinery to advance industrial development 
other than a Commission for Industrial Development. 


2. Commodity problems 


The United States participated in the first session of the reconstituted Com- 
mission for International Commodity Trade. The U.S. delegation was led by 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. The Commission had 
been reconstituted with terms of reference which permitted the United States 
to accept membership on it. The new CICT work program is well-balanced and 
includes studies of the impact of fluctuations in economic activity in industrial 
countries on international commodity trade, of national and international meas- 
ures to deal with fluctuations in primary commodity markets, and of the 
prospective production of, and demand for, primary commodities. The Com- 
mission also agreed to consider at its 1960 session, international measures 
designed to compensate for fluctuations in foreign exchange receipts from the 
export of primary commodities. 

The Economic and Social Council, at its 28th session, adopted a resolution 
recommending that, in dealing with the problems of specific commodities, gov- 
ernments should take into account the views of the governments of interested 
countries—particularly the less developed countries and countries dependent to 
a high degree on the export of a narrow range of primary commodities—which 
were producers of such commodities as well as the possible harmful effects on 
them of any contemplated action. 

The matter of compensatory financing to relieve balance of payments imbal- 
ances due to excessive fluctuations in commodity prices also came up for dis- 
cussion during the 14th session of the General Assembly. The Assembly adopted 
a resolution which would require the CICT to seek the advice of internationally 
qualified experts on the establishment of some system or machinery within the 
United Nations to assist in offsetting the effects of large fluctuations in com- 
modity prices and their consequence on balance of payments, with special 
reference to compensatory financing. The CICT is to submit the report and 
recommendations of the experts, together with its own report, to ECOSOC which 
will in turn transmit them, with its own conclusions, to the General Assembly. 
The IMF and FAO will be invited to participate in the work of the group of 
experts in a consultative capacity. 
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8. Technical assistance for narcotics control 


At its 14th session, the United Nations General Assembly, on the recommenda- 
tion of ECOSOC, passed a resolution providing for technical assistance for 
narcotics control. The funds are to come from the regular budget and in the first 
year $50,000 will be spent for this purpose. It is contemplated that there will 
be included in the program the following types of activity: Fellowships for 
enforcement officials to study in more advanced nations; seminars on narcotics 
enforcement ; regional meetings of enforcement officials to plan a joint approach 
to this problem which is essentially regional and worldwide in nature: and 
experts from the more advanced countries to train enforcement officials on the 
spot. 

The funds are to be included in the regular budget rather than in the technical 
assistance budget because in many instances narcotics control projects would 
benefit the international community more than the country receiving the technical 
assistance. 

Many countries which produce narcotics do not have a_ serious addiction 
problem and are therefore less interested in narcotics control than are countries 
where addiction is a serious problem such as the United States. Because these 
producer countries have usually many more pressing needs for technical assist- 
ance than narcotics control, they naturally request the higher priority projects 
in their country programs. By setting up a special account in the regular 
budget, it is expected that these countries will request technical assistance for 
narcotics control and this of course will benefit countries such as the United 
States. 


}. Advisory social welfare services 


The Advisory Social Welfare Services program, established within the regular 
budget of the United Nations in 1946 and placed on a continuing basis in 1950 
is the action arm of the United Nations in the social welfare field. This program 
authorizes such technical assistance activities as assignment of experts to gov 
ernments on request, provision of fellowships for overseas study, and demonstra 
tion projects, technical literature and visual aids designed to assist countries in 
improving their social welfare services. An increase of $275,0000, recommended 
by ECOSOC for this program in 1960, has been approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly. United Nations reports on social conditions around the world 
show that shortage of trained staff and lack of knowledge on social organization 
are major blocks in developing adequate social services. 

Almost every country in the world participates in some way in the Advisory 
Social Welfare Services. The range of specialists within the social field is wide 
and includes social welfare, community development, rehabilitation, social de 
fense and population. 

The United States is one of 36 host countries receiving United Nations fellows 
for programs of study and observation. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare receives the largest number of these United Nations fellows who 
come to the United States. Voluntary agencies cooperate with Federal, State, 
and local public departments in providing study and observation facilities. 

Other interesting projects under the Advisory Welfare Services include sem- 
inars and study tours. As an illustration, a conference on social welfare admin 
istration was held in November 1959 in India for social welfare stoff from the 
newly developing programs in south Asia. Other conferences and seminars have 
given attention to such anestions ”s social research, community development 
day care of children and training of staff. 

5. International survey of programs of social development 

The second international survey of programs of social development prepared 
by the U.N. Secretariat in cooperation with the ILO, FAO. UNESCO, and WHO 
was acted upon by the Social Commission during May of 1959. It was considered 
that the report was of high quality and accomplished its purpose to familiarize 
governments with developments in each other’s social programs and to provide 
a point of departure for the formulation of social policy both at the international 
and at the national level. 

The survey made three general points: 

1. That there appeared to have been not only a lack of consistent progress 
but an appreciable slowing down in the rate of progress in the general evolu- 
tion of social development programs throughout the world ; 
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2. That there is a continuing lack of balance between programs that help 
preserve life and those which are designed to improve the conditions of 
living ; and 

3. That progress in the development of social programs in the future will 

depend on the understanding and active participation of the people. It 
will be necessary to train many more teachers, social workers, extension 
agents, and community development workers than now exist. 

The United States emphasized that it was inherent in the concept of balanced 
economic and social development that planned social programs and their im- 
plementation should proceed concurrently with the economic development of 
a country and not lag behind it. 

The Social Commission unanimously passed a resolution designed to explore 
new possibilities of assisting underdeveloped countries in developing their social 
services. It requested the Secretary General to obtain information from govern- 
ments relative to such assistance and to prepare a report on the subject for 
the consideration of the Commission at a future session. 

The measures which have been most successful have been the health and 
education programs and the programs in rural community development, since 
these appear to be given uniformly high priorities by governments. 

6. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees is charged 
with responsibility for providing international protection for refugees and 
assisting governments and private organizations in facilitating voluntary repa- 
triation, integration, or resettlement of refugees. The role of the High Commis- 
sioner’s office is not as an operational agent, but as organizer and coordinator. 
During the current World Refugee Year (July 1, 1959—June 30, 1960) there has 
been a concerted global effort to reduce the scope of refugee problems. 

Among the High Commissioner’s highest priority programs for World Refugee 
Year have been efforts to settle the following groups: (1) Those who have been 
living in European camps for 10 years or more; (2) aged, chronically sick, 
and handicapped refugees in Burope living outside camps; (3) recently arrived 
refugees in Greece; (4) Europeans formerly resident in China; (5) Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong; and (6) Algerians (mostly women, children, and older 
men) who have sought sanctuary in Tunisia and Morocco. The U.S. Government 
has pledged special contributions to each of these World Refugee Year projects. 
In addition, Public Law 480 surplus food programs have been developed for 
refugee groups under the High Commissioner’s mandate, and U.S. 


voluntary 
agencies have been very active in the refugee field. 


7. UN. Human Rights Activities in 1959 


Declaration of the rights of the child.—In November the General Assembly 
approved the declaration of the rights of the child. The United States had been 
active in developing the text for this declaration, which was based on an earlier 
statement approved by the League of Nations, and voted for it along with a 
Jarge majority of the United Nations. The declaration of the rights of the 
child is a statement of principles which should have great educational and moral 
value. It is not a treaty and does not involve legal obligations. 

Among the principles stated in the declaration are the right of every child 
to grow up in the care and under the responsibility of his parents, or in any 
ease in an atmosphere of affection and security, to receive an education, to 
enjoy special protection, and to develop in a healthy and normal manner and 
in conditions of freedom and dignity. The declaration emphasizes further that 
the best interests of the child shall in all cases be the paramount consideration 
and guiding principle of those responsible for his education and guidance. 

Proposed declaration on freedom of information.—In April 1959, the United 
States took the lead in proposing that the United Nations adopt a declaration 
on freedom of information through which its members might reaffirm the right 
of every person to full and free access to all sources of news and information. 
Such a declaration is needed because United Nations efforts in recent years 
have centered in efforts to complete a draft convention on freedom of informa- 
tion in which legal restrictions and limitations on freedom of the press and 
information media are emphasized at the expense of individual liberty. The 
first draft of a declaration on freedom of information was introduced by the 
United States at the 27th session of the Beonomic and Social Council in April in 
Mexico City with Latin American members of the Council as eosponsors. The 
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idea received general support, with only the Soviet bloc members voting against 
it. In the 28th session of the Council in July agreement was reached on a 
draft text to be circulated to governments, again with only the Soviet bloc 
voting against. It is expected that the General Assembly will consider a 
revised text of this declaration at its 15th session in 1960. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES AFFAIRS 


Trusteeship affairs—U.S. objectives in this field are to promote the orderly 
development of all trust and non-self-governing territories toward self-govern- 
ment or independence, while at the same time stressing the need for political 
stability and economic viability so that these areas will be able to stand alone 
in the world. These are essentially the objectives of the charter. The United 
States participates in the annual review of the trusteeship council and the 
fourth committee which review developments. The direct role which the United 
States plays in the work of the United Nations can be illustrated as follows: 

Pacific Islands.—The United States participated actively in the annual review 
of developments in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under its admin- 
istration and demonstrated once again in a world forum our positive efforts in 
providing the peoples under its administrative control with the opportunity to 
work toward democratic self-government. During 1959, a United Nations Visit- 
ing Mission examined conditions in the Trust Territory and, with the Trustee- 
ship Council as a whole, generally commended the United States on its admin- 
istration of the Territory on behalf of the inhabitants. The United States was 
particularly commended on the establishment of targets and dates in the politi- 
eal and other fields for the Territory’s advancement, on aid given by the United 
States to relieve hardship and to rehabilitate the economy following the typhoon 
in 1958, and on the chartering of municipalities, unicameral congresses, and in 
educating the people in the democratic processes. 

Attainment of self-government or independence by Trust Territories.—During 
1959 the United States supported or initiated action in the U.N. designed to 
enable five trust territories enumerated below to achieve the objectives of article 
76b of the charter by attaining self-government or independence in the near 
future: 

West Africa 


British Cameroons.—During 1959, the inhabitants of the Northern Cameroons 
chose, in a U.N.-sponsored plebiscite, to decide their future at a later date 
rather than to become a part of the northern region of Nigeria on October 1, 
1960, when the Federation of Nigeria becomes independent. The inhabitants 
of the Southern Cameroons could not agree on questions to be asked in, nor 
on voting qualifications for, a separate plebiscite. Consequently, the plebiscite 
scheduled for 1959 in the Southern Camerooms was postponed. As a result, it 
will be necessary for the United Kingdom to make new arrangements for ad- 
ministering the trust territory of British Cameroons separately from Nigeria 
before October 1, 1960. This trust territory had previously been administered 
as an integral part of Nigeria. 

At the 14th session of the General Assembly, the United States sponsored 
a resolution calling for the U.N.-supervised plebiscite to be held in Southern 
Cameroons between September 1960 and March 1961. A subsequent resolution 
called for a new plebiscite in the Northern Cameroons and was adopted unani- 
mously. This plebiscite is to be held also between September 1960 and March 
1961. The alternatives to be given to the people in both plebiscites will be the 
achievement of independence by joining the independent Federation of Nigeria 
or the Republic of Cameroun. 

Unless unforeseen events develop, the inhabitants of both sections of the 
British Cameroons will attain self-government sometime during 1961, either 
in association with the Federation of Nigeria or the Republic of Cameroun. 

French Cameroun independence.—The United States cosponsored a resolution 
during the resumed session of the 13th General Assembly in March 1959 re 
solving that upon the attainment of independence by French Cameroun on 
January 1, 1960, the trusteeship agreement for French Cameroun would cease 
to be in force. This action followed requests made by the inhabitants of the 
Territory to the 1958 United Nations Visiting Mission that French Cameroun 
should become independent. Both the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly have recommended that French Cameroun be admitted to U.N. member- 
ship. 
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French Togoland independence.—The 14th General Assembly in 1959 unani- 
mously expressed satisfaction that the date agreed upon for the independence 
of Togoland by France and the inhabitants of the Trust Territory would be 
April 27, 1960. The United States supported this resolution as well as a resolu- 
tion trusting that the administering authority would continue to transmit to 
the United Nations requests for assistance by Togoland and that the Secretary- 
General, U.N. bodies, and specialized agencies would give urgent and sympa- 
thetic consideration to these requests for aid. Togoland will also become a 
member of the United Nations during 1960. 


East Africa 


Somaliland.—The United States cosponsored a resolution at the 14th General 
Assembly which noted statements by the representatives of Italy and the 
Government of Somaliland that preparations for independence would be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1960, and that independence would be proclaimed on that date 
instead of on December 2, 1960, as originally scheduled. The General Assembly 
resolved that on July 1, 1960, the Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland should 
cease to be in force, the basic objectives of trusteeship having been attained six 
months earlier than anticipated. Thus, during 1960, it is expected that a third 
Trust Territory will take its place as a member of the United Nations. 


Pacific 


Western Samoa.—During 1959, the Trusteeship Council commended New 
Zealand, as administering authority, and the people of Western Samoa for the 
progress achieved in developing the Trust Territory of Western Samoa toward 
independence. The Council welcomed a resolution adopted by the leaders of 
Western Samoa and the Legislative Assembly recommending that a U.N.-super- 
vised plebiscite should be held on the basis of adult suffrage to enable the in- 
habitants of the Territory to express their views concerning their future. Ac- 
cording to the tentative timetable submitted by New Zealand such a plebiscite 
would be held in May 1961, with the termination of trusteeship and the attain- 
ment of independence by Western Samoa probably becoming effective on Decem- 
ber 31, 1961. 

Non-self-governing territories affairs.—The year 1959 saw several of the non- 
self-governing peoples of the world move perceptibly closer to autonomy or inde- 
pendence. Both Alaska and Hawaii were admitted to the Federal Union of the 
United States and Singapore acquired a self-governing status. All of the French 
territories, except the New Hebrides, over which the French maintain a con- 
dominium with the British, had acquired self-government and had been reorgan- 
ized as member states of the French Community by the beginning of the year. 

The work of the United Nations in this field has played an important role in 
influencing the tempo and nature of such developments. The United States 
participates in this work most directly through its membership on the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
This body, whose membership consists of an equal number of states administer- 
ing territories and nonadministering states, is charged with the review of in- 
formation submitted by the administering states on economic, educational and 
social conditions in the territories. As a result of its studies, it formulates gen- 
eral recommendations for action by the General Assembly. At its last session, 
it devoted special attention to educational conditions in the territories and pro- 
duced a special report on educational conditions which was approved by the 
General Assembly. The United States role in this committee has been one of 
attempting to mediate between the proponents of extreme views and of working 
for moderate and constructive recommendations. In the achievement of this 
end, the United States has often been successful. 


BUDGETARY, FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


The United Nations budget.—The General Assembly approved a total budget 
of $63,149,700 for 1960. When account is taken of the U.N. income for 1960, 
together with 1959 supplementary estimates, the assessment figure is reduced 
to $58,300,000. This represents a decrease of $3,200,000 from last year. Of this 
total, the U.S. assessed share is 32.51 percent or approximately $19 million. 

Financing of United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF).—UNEF has main- 
tained the peace between Israel and the United Arab Republic along 140 miles of 
border and at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba since 1956. 
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UNEF is a collective responsibility of all U.N. members. They are assessed 
for its upkeep on the regular U.N. scale of assessments. However, the payment 
of even a small amount represents a hardship to some members. It is for this 
reason that we and other members have in the past made voluntary contribn- 
tions Over and above our regular share. 

The 14th General Assembly adopted a resolution designed to reduce the burden 
on those least able to pay and thus broaden support for UNEF. The resolu- 
tion calls for the application of the voluntary contributions of the United States 
and the United Kingdom—a total of about $3% million—to reduce by 50 percent 
the assessments of those least able to pay, starting with the lowest assessment, 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 49 to 9 with 21 abstaining. This 
represents an increase of seven affirmative votes over last year. The nine op- 
posed were the Soviet bloc. 

Management survey of the U.N. Secretariat.—A_ resolution proposing that 
a six-member committee of experts in the field of management be designated to 
work with the Secretary General in helping him streamline the U.N. Secretariat 
was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly. The resolution was spon- 
sored by the United States, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R. and the United Arab 
Republic. 

Inspired largely by the successful work of the Hoover Commission in eliminat- 
ing waste, duplication, overlapping and inefficiency in our own Government, this 
proposal may produce similarly effective results for the United Nations. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


UNESCO is a specialized agency of the United Nations to which 81 coun- 
tries belong. Its purpose is to help its members obtain the benefits which ean 
be gained from international cooperation in the fields of education, science 
and culture. It assists member states, improve and broaden their educational 
systems as an essential step towards economic and social progress. It fosters 
scientific research for the improvement of living conditions and aids in presery- 
ing and strengthening its members’ cultural assets. It facilitates the free flow 
of information, the exchange of ideas and the development of mass informational 
media. 

Summarized below are some of UNESCO’s more important activities in 1959: 


Education 

UNESCO continued its substantial efforts in support of the major project 
for the extension of primary education in Latin America, a 10-year program 
which began in 1957. The program is designed to help countries in this region 
of the world provide more and better educational facilities and to increase the 
number of professionally competent teachers. Universities in Chile and Brazil, 
associated by UNESCO with the work on this major project, offered special 
courses on educational planning, school administration and teaching training. 
The Inter-American Rural Education Center in Venezuela, sponsored hy the 
Organization of American States and UNESCO, continued its important task 
of training rural normal school professors. Several courses for specialists in 
educational planning and for school supervisors were also held in Colombia, 
Mexico, and Venezuela: and numerous fellowships were awarded to Latin 
American educators to enable them to study their specialities at appropriate 
institutions. 

The United States was reelected to UNESCO's International Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Latin American major project. 

With respect to adult education, UNESCO continued in cooperation with 
other international organizations to operate its centers at Patzcuaro, Mexico, for 
Latin America and at Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt, for the Arab States. At these 
centers, government administrators learn about the principles and techniques 
involved in programs of literacy training, basic health education, basie agricul- 
tural training, basic home handicrafts, and community development including 
village planning, rural housing and social welfare. 

Indicative of other aspects of UNESCO's work in the field of education were 
the following international meetings which enabled the groups concerned to 
engage in a useful exchange of information and a joint examination of mutual 
problems: The Consultative Committee on Adult Education in Paris; The Ad- 
visory Committee on School Curriculum in Paris: and experts on technical and 
vocational education in Brussels. In conjunction with the International Bureau 
of Education, UNESCO cosponsored the 22d International Conference on Edueca- 
tion in Geneva where the special topics of discussion were: “Preparation, Selec- 
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tion and Use of Primary School Books” and “Training of Technical and Scientific 
Staff.” 
Science 

During 1959, UNESCO continued to support through subventions and con- 
tracts a number of major nongovernmental scientific organizations. It contrib- 
uted funds to make possible the publication of material gathered during the 
course of the geophysical year and supported the work of organizations and 
individuals engaged in making available on the international level documenta- 
tion concerning scientific developments in individual countries. UNESCO stim- 
wlated the teaching of natural sciences, particularly in less developed countries, 
by providing information on how to devise inexpensive laboratory demonstration 
equipment. 

UNESCO continued to concentrate effort on the major project for scientific 
research on arid lands, a 6-year program designed to last through 1962. The 
program is worldwide in its significance, but it is mainly concerned with aridity 
problems in the region extending from north Africa across the Middle East to 
southeast Asia. The International Advisory Committee on Arid Zones Re- 
search, on which the United States is represented, met in Madrid last Septem- 
ber. In conjunction with the meeting, a special discussion on ‘Cartographic 
Problems in Arid Zones” was held which enabled specialists to consider practical 
ways for developing and recording data in map form on geological and hydro- 
logical characteristics of arid zones. 

The scientific exploration of the sea to develop basic knowledge as a necessary 
prelude to the exploitation of the natural resources of the world’s oceans received 
increasing emphasis. UNESCO cosponsored the World Oceanographic Congress 
which was held last September in New York City. It is also planning a 
major intergovernmental conference on oceanography to be held in July 1960 in 
Copenhagen. In addition, UNESCO continued its support of research on the 
problems of humid tropic regions. With UNESCO aid a much needed small-scale 
map portraying the ecological conditions and the physiognomy of vegetation of 
such regions was prepared by an American scientist working in cooperation with 
the International Geographical Union. 

In June 1959, UNESCO held a large-scale international conference in Paris on 
the problems of information processing through electronic computation. Two 
thousand specialists, of which more than four hundred were Americans, attended 
the conference. 

In the social sciences, UNESCO continued its efforts to increase scientific under- 
standing of the difficulties inherent in social development. The UNESCO social 
science center in Calcutta conducted research on problems arising in both urban 
and rural areas of India, Pakistan, and the Philippines where increased indus- 
trialization has recently been occurring. Its social science center in Rio de 
Janeiro devoted a major part of its program to research on the social implication 
of industrialization and of technological change in Latin America. 

UNESCO also continued to encourage and improve the teaching of the social 
sciences. It provided both funds and social scientists to the social science faculty 
at the University of Santiago de Chile from which the first unversity teachers of 
sociology trained in Latin America were graduated in 1959. 

In addition, the UNESCO clearinghouse function provided valuable aid in 
improving documentation available to social scientists. Selected and annotated 
bibliographies were supplied to the United Nations, individual research workers 
and to institutions conducting various surveys in this field. A number of new 
publications containing useful information appeared during the year in the series 
“Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences.” 


Culture 


During 1959, UNESCO continued to help newly emerging nations preserve their 
cultural heritage and develop their museums. In response to requests from the 
Governments of the United Arab Republic and of the Sudan, UNESCO undertook 
to assist in efforts to preserve the archeological monuments and artifacts which 
are threatened with inundation by the construction of the Aswan High Dam on 
the Nile. 

UNESCO assisted member states at their request in the development of their 
public libraries by providing experts and fellowships in appropriate instances. 
It also intensified its efforts to stimulate the production of reading materials for 
new literates. This program, strengthened by a significant contribution from the 
UN expanded technical assistance program in support of a regional advisory 
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center in Karachi, is designed to consolidate the gains made against illiteracy 
in Burma, Ceylon, India, Iran, and Pakistan. 

Numerous activities were undertaken in support of the major project on the 
mutual appreciation of Asian and Western cultural values. The third meeting 
of the advisory committee for this major project, on which the United States is 
represented, was held last May in Paris. Also, several international meetings 
and symposia in implementation of the project were held under UNESCO spon- 
sorship or in cooperation with nongovernmental organizations or national com- 
missions for UNESCO. During the summer of 1959, for example, the third East- 
West Philosophers Conference in Hawaii and the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession in Washington, D.C., held discussions which 
contributed to the advancement of the purposes of the project. 

In respect of mass communications, UNESCO assisted in the establishment of 
the International Council for Film and Television, which consists of 28 interna- 
tional associations in the film and television field. The purpose of the Council 
is to promote cooperation between the member associations for the development 
and improvement of films and television as a means of encouraging international 
understanding among peoples. UNESCO also was instrumental in the creation of 
a Regional Center for Training in Journalism in Quito, Ecuador. During the 
year, UNESCO continued to provide technical help to less developed countries 
desiring to improve their news informational media. Using funds provided by 
the United Nations under the expanded technical assistance program, UNESCO 
sponsored a “Seminar on Visual Aids in Schools and Adult Education in Latin 
America” which was held in Mexico City last September and which was helpful 
in determining the future requirements of the member states of this region with 
respect to the problem. Moreover, UNESCO published in 1959 a study prepared 
by an American citizen on the use of radio in promoting the free flow of informa- 
tion. The study is entitled “Broadcasting Without Barriers.” 

To facilitate the exchange of persons, UNESCO produced during the past year 
revised versions of its very helpful publications “Study Abroad” and “Vacations 
Abroad.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


As a result of the ICAO second special North Atlantic fixed services meeting 
held in January 1959, a new transatlantic cable system will be laid from New- 
foundland to Scotland to improve aeronautical communications across the North 
Atlantic. The new system, which will enable air traffic controllers on both sides 
of the Atlantic to speak directly to one another by merely lifting a telephone 
receiver, will be installed in lieu of the “ionospheric forward scatter” system 
recommended for the North Atlantic 2 years earlier. Fifteen member nations 
of ICAO, whose airlines fly over the North Atlantic, will contribute to the joint 
financing of the Greenland and Icelandic portions of the cable system. 

The ICAO Middle East/South East Asia regional air navigation meeting, 
also held in January 1959, reviewed the basic operational requirements of the 
two regions, taking into account the turbopropeller and turbojet aircraft which 
were being introduced into service, and recommended detailed amendments to 
the regional air navigation plans. 

In February 1959 ICAO held a special meeting to reach conclusions on world- 
wide standards for short distance air navigation aids. The meeting recom- 
mends the extension of the existing international standard aid VOR (very high 
frequency omnidirectional range), supplemented by a form of distance measur- 
ing equipment (DME) to be used where needed for more precise navigation. 
VOR/DME is the system now being installed in the United States as part of 
the country’s “common system” of air navigation for both ciyil and military 
purposes. 

In June and July 1959 representatives of 63 ICAO member countries, 2 non- 
member countries and 9 international organizations attended the twelfth session 
of the ICAO Assembly at San Diego, Calif. This was the first time that the 
United States served as host to the assembly and the first major session in 3 
years. In discussing means of eliminating serious air navigation deficiencies, 
the Assembly agreed that the nations in whose territory they are located should 
be urged to act to the maximum extent possible and that the ICAO council 
should investigate the practicability of any other solutions for specific deficien- 
cies in the world air navigation network. The ICAO council was directed to 
investigate particular deficiencies which might be overcome by joint interna- 
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tional financing, calling conferences where necessary to consider such 
arrangements. 

Two ICAO divisional meetings held in 1959, the Aeronautical Information 
Services and Aeronautical Charts Division and the Meteorology Division, rec- 
ommended changes in international practices and procedures to meet the needs 
of present-day and future air operations. New types of aeronautical charts 
were recommended for use in international air navigation including a 1:2 mil- 
lion scale navigation chart, a radio navigation chart, a terminal area chart and 
a special airport chart for airports with complicated movement areas. The 
ICAO Meteorology Division, held in conjunction with the Commission for Aero- 
nautical Meteorology of the World Meteorological Organization, made recom- 
mendations for improving forecasts for aviation including the needs of jet 
aircraft. 

The ICAO Legal Committee in 1959 completed a provisional draft of an In- 
ternational Convention on the Legal Status of Aircraft, which will be circulated 
to ICAO member countries for comment on the parts concerning criminal law. 
The purpose of this craft-convention is to fill a gap which exists in international 
air law in respect of jurisdiction over offenses committed on board aircraft en- 
gaged in international air navigation. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The objective of the World Health Organization (WHO) is the attainment by 
all peoples of the highest possible level of health. The Organization helps coun- 
tries improve health conditions in a number of ways, including the assignment 
of expert personnel to give technical assistance and guidance to country health 
programs, training, and fellowships, worldwide epidemiological and other services 
benefiting all countries, stimulation and coordination of research, and dissemina- 
tion of information on advances in health and medicine. 

During 1959, WHO assisted nearly 800 projects in 124 countries and terri- 
tories. As in past years, increased attention was given to areas which have 
had relatively little health protection in the past. For example, the number of 
WHO-assisted projects in the African region has increased from 12 in 1952 to 
99 in 1959. 

Communicable diseases 


Nearly 200 projects assisted in 1959 were in the control or eradication of 
communicable diseases which constitute a heavy burden in many areas of the 
world. Among these are malaria, the dysenteries, the venereal diseases and 
yaws, tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, and schistosomiasis. 

WHO continued to give emphasis and leadership to the worldwide malaria 
eradication effort, with technical assistance to 59 projects in 55 countries. 

To date, 11 countries have eradicated malaria from their borders—United 
States, Chile, Barbados, Martinique, Puerto Rico, Corsica, Italy, Netherlands, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, and Cyrus. Eradication has been practically achieved 
in Argentina, Venezuela, French Guiana, Guadeloupe, Panama, Rumania, Israel, 
and the Republics of U.S.S.R., other than the Ukraine and Byelorussia, from 
which it has been eradicated. Eradication programs are progressing in almost 
all other countries and are far advanced in many. India, for example, con- 
tinues the large-scale eradication campaign begun in 1958, and eradication pro- 
grams are in full swing in Mexico and Brazil. Campaigns have either begun 
or plans have been approved for eradication of malaria from all other countries 
of the Americas. 

Mosquito resistance to insecticides continued to be a problem during 1959, 
with new resistance being encountered in the Philippines, Iran, and Egypt. In 
the Philippines the primary vector had developed resistance to dieldrin and in 
some of the Latin American countries it was reported that resistance to both 
dieldrin and DDT had developed. It had also been found in 1959 that in some 
of the countries in the western Pacific region malaria transmission was re- 
curring in some areas from which it was thought to be cleared. 

In view of the problems which were arising and the urgency attached to the 
worldwide eradication program, member governments were urged to make volun- 
tary contributions to the malaria eradication special account so that the pro- 
gram could be stepped up and brought to a suecessful conclusion before the 
problem of insecticide resistance became more widespread. 

A number of conferences and seminars were held during 1959 to study the 
problems encountered in the malaria eradication program. Among these were 
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the fourth meeting of the WHO Anti-Malaria Coordination Board, composed of 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Malaya, Thailand, and Vietnam, which met in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, in December; a technical meeting on malaria eradication in 
Africa, held in Brazzaville in November; the third Asian conference on malaria, 
attended by representatives of countries of southeast Asia, western Pacific, and 
eastern Mediterranean regions, which was held in New Delhi in March; and a 
technical meeting on malaria eradication in the eastern Mediterranean region, 
held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in November. Two malaria meetings were held 
in the Americas—a meeting of the directors of the National Malaria Eradica- 
tion Services in Central America, Mexico, and Panama, held in Panama City in 
April, and a seminar on malaria eradication, held in Quintandinha, Petropolis, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in late November. In general, these meetings considered 
administrative and technical problems of malaria eradication campaigns, in- 
cluding the problem of vector resistance, training of malaria eradication work- 
ers, epidemiological activities in malaria eradication programs, and health 
education, as well as special problems peculiar to the regions where the meetings 
were held. 

Training courses in malaria eradication techniques were held at the Malaria 
Eradication Training Center in Kingston, Jamaica, and at the new training 
center in Tala, Philippines. This new center was established in 1958 with joint 
support of the Philippine Government, the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and WHO. 

Yaws eradication campaigns and venereal disease control programs received 
continued WHO assistance during 1959, with 24 projects primarily in the African, 
eastern Mediterranean, and western Pacific regions. An intercountry yaws 
control coordination meeting was held in Malaya in April and attended by 
representatives of countries where the disease is endemic, namely, Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos, Malaya, Thailand, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Participants 
discussed common problems and sought effective means of coordinating yaws 
control activities in neighboring countries with a view to systematic eradication 
of yaws from the entire geographical area. 

WHO assisted 16 leprosy control programs during the year in countries of the 
Americas, southeast Asia, and the western Pacific areas. <A leprosy conference 
held in Brazzaville, Africa, brought together organizers of large-scale leprosy 
campaigns in Africa as well as many of the scientific workers in the campaigns 
The meeting stressed the need for rehabilitation and the return to society of 
noninfectious and cured leprosy cases. 

A total of 51 projects in tuberculosis control was assisted by WHO during 1959, 
including a number of tuberculosis chemotherapy pilot projects and fellowships 
in tuberculosis control. WHO and UNICEF continued to cooperate in campaigns 
against tuberculosis in mass BCG vaccination campaigns. 

Public health services 

WHO continued to give attention to helping countries build strong national 
health administrations and develop or improve local health services. During 
the year under review, WHO assisted 185 projects in public health administra- 
tion, including 30 for the development of local or rural health services. The 
Organization also assisted 16 programs in social and occupational health; 20 in 
nutrition; 23 in health education of the public; 44 in maternal and child health: 
and 70 in nursing. <A conference on postbasic education programs for interna- 
tional students was held in Geneva in October to consider how study programs 
can be improved to better meet the needs of students from other countries and 
to prepare them for leadership. A regional conference on maternity care in the 
western Pacific was held in Manila in March for the purpose of identifying and 
discussing problems of common interest related to maternity care. 

During the year more than 50 projects in environmental sanitation were 
assisted by WHO, including a number of seminars and training courses. A 
regional seminar on education and training of sanitation personnel, held in 
Tokyo, was attended by approximately 40 participants from the western Pacific 
region, including both those persons engaged in education and training of all 
categories of sanitation workers and public health and public works adminis- 
trators who are responsible for recruitment and utilization of sanitation per- 
sonnel. An interregional seminar on community water supply, sponsored jointly 
by WHO and the Government of Italy, was held in Amalfi, Italy, in December. 
The purpose of this seminar was to discuss the organization, financing, manage- 
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ment, and control of community water supplies and to exchange views on means 
of stimulating new construction and improving existing water supply systems. 


Education and training 


Continued emphasis was given to the importance of developing well-trained 
health workers through assistance to schools of medicine, public health or nursing, 
assistance to training courses and seminars, and through the awarding of inter- 
national fellowships in all fields of health and medicine. WHO announced in 
1959 that during the previous year it had awarded nearly 1,400 fellowships and 
that from 1947 to the end of 1958, the Organization had awarded a total of 9,157 
fellowships. 


Research 


The study of ways in which the WHO could play a larger role in the field of 
medical research was completed and presented to the Twelfth World Health 
Assembly in May 1959. At that time, the Assembly adopted a resolution adding 
$500,000 to the WHO 1960 budget to provide for the Organization’s intensified 
research program and created a special account to receive voluntary contribu- 
tions for WHO's international research activities. 

Worldwide technical services 


One of the important activities of WHO is its central technical services which 
are of benefit to all nations. These services include epidemic warnings, inter- 
national quarantine measures, recommendations of international standards for 
drugs and health statistics, and technical publications, 

At the present time, approximately 170 countries and territories have accepted 
the international sanitary (quarantine) regulations in whole or in part. The 
WHO Committee on International Quarantine met in 1959 to consider various 
aspects of the regulations, including sanitary measures and procedures and 
special provisions relating to each of the quarantinable diseases. 

Member countries of WHO continued to use the International Pharmacopoeia, 
which contains recommended specifications for pharmaceutical products, as a 
guide in establishing specifications and thereby promoting worldwide uniformity 
of pharmaceutical preparations. During 1959 WHO issued a list of 286 recom- 
mended international nonproprietary (common) names for drugs of international 
importance, bringing to 534 the number of such names which have been rec- 
ommended to member countries for adoption and protection from trademarks. 

Expert advisory panels in 38 health fields assist the WHO in developing up- 
to-date technical information in these fields. In 1959, these panels had a mem- 
bership of more than 1,400 health experts throughout the world, 330 of them 
in the United States. Exchange of ideas and health information was facilitated 
through regional and interregional conferences, seminars, study groups and 
expert committees in many health subjects, such as local health services, cardio- 
vascular diseases, epidemiology of cancer of the lung, research in treponematoses, 
and veterinary public health. 

The Organization’s publications program continues to be one of its main 
avenues of worldwide dissemination of health information. Perhaps the most 
impo tant publication released by WHO during 1959 was the First Report on 
the World Health Situation. This publication consists of reports on the health 
situation in 157 countries and territories for the period 1954-56, together with 
a survey of important trends and problems. The report describes, among other 
developments, the marked change in the role and scope of the modern health 
administration which reflects an awareness among nations of the importance 
of health, not only to the individual but to the economic and social progress of 
the nation and the world. 

The Organization also issued in 1959 its fifth edition of the World Directory 
of Venereal Disease Treatment Centers at Ports. Intended primarily for the 
use of masters of merchant vessels, the directory lists existing treatment cen- 
ters in ports throughout the world where seamen can get treatment for venereal 
diseases. 

In addition to these publications, WHO issued reports of 18 expert committees 
and two study groups in its Technical Report Series. These reports covered 
subjects such as addiction-producing drugs, auxiliary dental personnel, malaria, 
health statistics, plague, nursing, hypertension and coronary heart disease, 
mental health problems of the aging and aged, methods of radiochemical analysis, 
social psychiatry and community attitudes, and iron deficiency anemia. 
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World Health Day 

Each year on April 7, WHO observes World Health Day to celebrate the day 
on which the constitution of WHO officially came into effect in 1948. The theme 
for World Health Day in 1959 was “Mental Illness and Mental Health in the 
World of Today.” National and local health services throughout the world used 
this occasion to call public attention to this subject which is little understood 
although of growing concern and interest to all countries of the world, regardless 
of their stage of economic development. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAQ) is 
one of the specialized agencies of the United Nations system. Seventy-seven 
Governments are members, and nine territories in Africa and the Mediterranean 
area not responsible for their own international relations are associate members, 

FAO’s work is organized in two major departments, (1) the technical depart- 
ment concerned with land and water development, plant production and protee- 
tion, animal production and health, rural institutions and services (including 
agricultural extension and education, land tenure, cooperatives and agricultural 
credit) : fisheries biology, technology and economics; forestry and forest prod- 
ucts: nutrition and home economics: aid (2) the economics department con- 
cerned with economic analysis of food and agriculture, agricultural commodities, 
and agricultural statistics. 

The work is carried out in five principal ways by (1) collection and publi- 
eation of monthly, annual or occasional statistical series, and of abstracts, 
bulletins and technical studies: (2) convening of meetings, both worldwide or 
regional, on specific technical or economic subjects: (3) provision of direct 
technical assistance and advice to member governments particularly in the 
establishment or strengthening of national institutions and service in food and 
agriculture in underdeveloped countries; (4) organizing training centers and 
providing of fellowships in food and agricultural subjects; and (5) acting as 
executing agency for projects financed by the UN-ETAP or the U.N. Special 
Fund. These activities serve to provide needed technical, statistical and eco- 
nomic information on an international basis. 

The FAO Conference, holding its biennial session in November 1959, reviewed 
world food and agricultural production in relation to population trends, agri- 
cultural trade and commodity problems, agricultural price stabilization and 
support policies, and surplus disposal programs, particularly from the point of 
view of national policies and their relationship to international problems. Bas- 
ing its consideration of the world food and agricultural situation on FAO's 
annual review “State of Food and Agriculture,” the Conference noted that 
there had been a 4-percent increase in world food production, but that most 
of this increase had been contributed by North America, Oceania and U.S.S.R. 
and that gains had been small in underdeveloped countries. The Conference 
decided that FAO should continue its studies and consultations on agricultural 
price stabilization and support policies, reaffirmed the validity of FAO’s “Prin- 
ciples of Surplus Disposal” and authorized continuing studies and consultations 
on the situation and trends in agricultural commodities. 

The Conference decided to launch a “Freedom-from-Hunger-Campaign from 
1960-65 and elected an advisory committee of 10 governments, ineluding the 
United States of America to develop detailed plans for this campaign. 

The Conference designated 1961 as “World Seed Year.” The purpose of this 
seed campaign is to promote the worldwide use of first-class seeds. National 
Seed Campaign Committees have been set up in many of these cooperating 
countries, including the United States, and many non-governmental as well as 
governmental organizations are cooperating. 

Technical and economic programs 

A number of meetings of government officials or experts were held on technical 
and economic subjects in all fields of FAO responsibility in 1959. Such meet- 
ings are one of the most effective ways for FAO to provide technical information 
to governments which they, in turn, can apply in their national educational and 
administrative services. Some of the more important and useful technical meet- 
ings held in 1959 were: Second World Fishing Boat Congress, the Second Meeting 
of the Committee of Government Experts on Designations, Definitions and 
Standards for Milk and Milk Products; the Fourth Far East Office of Epizo- 
otics) for consideration of sanitary regulations and methods of control or eradi- 
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eation of rinderpest, foot and mouth disease, poultry diseases, etc.; the Expert 
Meeting on Fishery Statistics in the North Atlantic Area; the World Scientific 
Meeting on the Biology of Sardines; and the International Training Course on 
Radioisotope Techniques in Agricultural Research which was jointly sponsored 
by IAEA. 

The working party on rice production and protection of the FAO-sponsored 
International Rice Commission, meeting in 1959, received a final report on a 
rice hybridization project which has succeeded in development of improved rice 
varieties. 

During the year FAO issued a number of significant technical publications. 
Some of these, as examples, are: “The Efficient Use of Fertilizer” (now com- 
pletely revised), “Grasses in Agriculture,” “Agricultural Credit in Economically 
Underdeveloped Countries,” “Milk and Milk Products in Human Nutrition,” 
“Animal Health Yearbook” (jointly with International Office of Epizootics), 
“Study of University Agricultural Education in Latin America,’ ‘‘Application 
of Science to Inland Fisheries,” “Tropical Silviculture.” These are in addition 
to the basic monthly or annual series, among which are the “Yearbook of Food 
and Agricultural Production Statistics,’ “Yearbook of Food and Agricultural 
Trade Statistics,” “Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics,” 
“Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics,’ monthly “Plant Protection Bulletin,” “Una- 
sylva” (forestry), and “Food Consumption Balance Sheets.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labor Organization (ILO) is one of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. It brings together representatives of government, labor, 
and management from SO nations. 

Among the subjects with which it is concerned are conditions of employment 
including minimum wage machinery, minimum age for employment, and hours 
of work; industrial safety and accident compensation; unemployment com- 
pensation and old age pensions; forced labor; and freedom of workers and 
employers to organize into associations of their own choosing. In recent 
years, the ILO has been placing increasing emphasis on operational activities 
to provide technical assistance at member states’ requests principally in the 
fields of manpower utilization, labor administration, and workers’ education. 
The ILO collects and disseminates information on the foregoing and related 
matters through reports, studies, and periodicals prepared by its secretariat 
known as the International Labor Office located at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The 43d International Labor Conference, held in Geneva in June 1959, adopted 
a resolution jointly sponsored by India and the United States calling on the 
governing body to take all possible steps to increase the Organization’s opera- 
tional activities: urging it to assist in developing, at the request of member 
states, appropriate projects to be financed from United Nations resources; and 
suggesting that an evaluation of this augmented effort be presented to the 
1962 Conference. 

The Conference concluded work begun previously on four international instru- 
ments relating to fishermen which would provide that: the minimum age of 
employment be 15; medical certificates be required to establish fitness for 
employment: articles of agreement (contracts and employment records) be 
used as in the case of the merchant marine: and that occupational health 
services be organized by employers in places of employment. The Conference 
also gave preliminary consideration to two proposed international instruments 
relating to protection of workers against ionizing radiation; and collaboration 
between public authorities and employers’ and worker’s organizations. 

By a two-thirds majority vote the Conference rejected, as in the previous 
year, the credentials of the entire Hungarian delegation on the grounds that 
it was not an acceptable representative of the Hungarian people. The Con- 
ference sought to deal with the long-standing problem of membership of em- 
ployer delegates from Communist countries on its technical committees by 
establishing a procedure which provides for appeal in case of dispute to a 
special board appointed by the Conference. 

The 43d International Labor Conference approved a long-term program to 
consider the problems of nonmanual workers, including technicians and super- 
visory staff. It also devoted consideration to the problems of young workers 
and to problems in the field of occupational health and safety. 
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A considerable number of other meetings were held during 1959 under the 
auspices of the ILO. The more important were: the Coal Mines Committee; 
the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee; the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers; the African Ad- 
visory Committee and the Asian Advisory Committee. The meetings provided 
for a useful exchange of views and of information concerning current labor 
problems in these fields. 

In 1959, the ILO initiated its worldwide factual survey relating to the freedom 
of workers and employers to organize into associations of their own choosing, 
On the spot surveys were conducted in the U.S.S.R. and the United States upon 
the invitations of the respective governments, and the reports thereon will have 
been completed in 1960. Also during 1960, it is planned to initiate surveys in 
Sweden and Great Britain upon the invitations of these latter governments. 

Among the operational activities in which the ILO was engaged during 1959 
were the assignment of a team of experts to study means of improving labor- 
management relations in Pakistan and Ceylon, and assistance to Indonesia in 
the development of vocational guidance facilities. In an effort to improve small 
seale industries and handicrafts, the ILO is rendering technical assistance to 
Afghanistan in the development of leatherwork, to Thailand in the development 
of lacquer work and fiber processing, to Morocco in hand weaving, to E] Salvador 
and Haiti in the development of industries suited to rural areas. A long-term 
ILO mission in Central America is making a broad survey of factors affecting 
productivity of labor, including the study and analysis of methods employed in 
harvesting coffee, sugar, and cotton with suggestions for their improvement. 
The ILO also continued to assume primary responsibility for the Andean Indian 
project designed to raise the standard of living of the inhabitants of this part 
of the world and to integrate them into the national life of their respective 
countries through vocational training and resettlement programs. 

In 1959, the ILO continued its publications program which has for many years 
provided a very helpful and basic source of data for persons concerned with 
international labor problems. Some of the main publications were: Interna- 
tional Labor Review (monthly), Industry and Labor (biweekly), Yearbook of 
Labor Statistics and the Official Bulletin. Among its recently published mono- 
graphs is the International Standardization of Labor Statistics, a highly useful 
analysis of the problems inherent in collating data in the fields of employment, 
wages, price indexes, and social security. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU) 


The major activities of the union during 1959 were the final preparation for 
and holding of three worldwide conferences. The Ninth Plenary Assembly of 
the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) in Los Angeles in 
April, the administrative radio conference in Geneva in August-—December 1959 
and the plenipotentiary conference in Geneva in October—December 1959. There 
were also a series of study group meetings of the International Telegraph and 
Telephone Consultative Committee (CCITT). 

The CCIR Plenary Assembly dealt with a number of technical radio questions 
for which information was need by the subsequently held administrative radio 
conference. Thirty-one recommendations and reports were presented for possi- 
ble inclusion in the international radio regulations. They covered a wide range 
of subjects including currently available information concerning the allocation 
and protection of frequencies for earth-space communications services and for 
the new radio astronomy service. The Assembly also dealt with such issues as 
bandwidths of emission, use of radio links in international telephone circuits, 
standards for color television systems and utilization of the UHF band for this 
purpose. A new study group on space communications was established and work 
in the ground wave and tropospheric fields were consolidated into one study 
group. 

The administrative radio conference considered the necessary revisions and 
amendments to the radio regulations based on the proposals of the 101 members 
of the ITU. Its most important task was the review and revision of the fre 
quency allocation table to take into account the rapid expansion of telecom- 
mtinication services and the new services for which it was necessary to find 
frequencies since the 1947 administrative radio conference. The conference 
considered and expanded the work to be undertaken by the International Fre- 
quency Registration Board (IFRB). It also elected the 11 new Members of the 
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Board, of which a U.S. national was one. It produced a high frequency broad- 
casting plan which it is expected will make it necessary to hold a special 
conference on this problem within the next few years. It also provided for the 
needs of two new services, radio astronomy and earth-space communication, in 
the new allocation table. 

The CCITT was engaged in the work resulting from the revision of the inter- 
national telephone and telegraph regulations by the administrative telephone 
and telegraph conference. The regulations deal with procedures, standards, 
equipment, rates, and services charges for international telephone and telegraph 
services. It also continued its preparatory work for next Plenary Assembly of 
the CCITT to be held in late 1960 or early 1961. 

Most of the work of the IFRB in 1959 was geared to the preparation of infor- 
mation relative to the adoption of a new frequency allocation table by the 
radio conference and its requirements for future years resulting from increased 
responsibilities given it by the decisions taken at the radio conference. 

The plenipotentiary conference considered and approved a new telecommunica- 
tions convention taking into account the technical changes approved by the 
other organs of the Union and making such adjustments in the structure and 
budget of the Union to provide the administrative machinery necessary to carry 
out the technical responsibilities of the Union. Among the actions taken were 
assimilation of the ITU staff into the U.N. common system and pension fund, 
adoption of a consolidated budget, expansion of the size of the administrative 
council from 18 to 25 members and an increase in duties and responsibilities 
of the administrative council. It also elected a new Secretary General, Mr. 
Gerald C. Gross, a U.S. national and elected a new administrative council of 
25 members, of which the United States is one. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) 


The WMO facilitates worldwide cooperation in the field of meteorology. The 
supreme organ of the Organization is the Congress which normally convenes 
every 4 years to adopt technical regulations relating to meteorological practice 
and to fix the policy and program and budget of the Organization. 

The Third Congress was held in the spring of 1959 in Geneva. It formed a 
new Technical Commission for Hydrological Meteorology, assumed increased 
responsibilities with respect to the meteorological aspects of atomic energy, 
meteorological applications of artificial satellites, and the role of meteorology 
in water resource development programs. 

Implementation of Congress resolutions and technical regulations rests pri- 
marily on the executive committee, which is required to meet at least once each 
year. The executive committee met in 1959 following the Third Congress and 
considered such questions as expenditures for the next year, the action necessary 
for increased participation in the water resources development program, and the 
meteorological aspects of atomic energy and investigations of outer space. 

WMO has six regional associations (Africa, Asia, South America, North and 
Central America, South-West Pacific, and Europe), which meet approximately 
every 4 years to examine from a regional point of view all questions referred 
to them by the executive committee, and to coordinate meteorological activity 
within their respective regions. The regional association for Asia met during 
1959. The Asia regional association considered such matters as basic interna- 
tional surface and upper air observational networks, preparation of publica- 
tions including climatic atlases, telecommunications facilities for exchange of 
current meteorological information, collection of reports from ships at sea, and 
provision of service to aircraft, in particular the advent of high altitude jet 
transports. 

WMO has eight technical commissions which specialize in specifically defined 
areas of science. Only one of the eight, the Commission for Aeronautical 
Meteorology met in 1959 in Montreal. This session considered mainly the affect 
that the introduction of turbojet aircraft would have on the procedures for the 
provision of meteorological service for international air navigation, and secondly 
the improvement of meteorological information needed for takeoff and landing 
of aircraft. 

Several working groups of the Organization met during 1959, most important 
of which were the groups on networks, IGY, artificial satellites, marine climatol- 
ogy, and high level forecasting techniques. The work of each of these groups 
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is fundamental in the long-term development of some areas of the work of the 
Organization and of meteorology as a whole. 

The Secretariat continued its work of issuing and maintaining up-to-date 
technical publications of an international character, including manuals on net- 
works of weather stations, broadcasts of meteorological information to shipping 
and aviation, and exchanges of weather information between meteorological 
services throughout the world. Preliminary arrangements were made for pro- 
viding staff for the new hydrologic section in the Secretariat. 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION (IMCO) 


The International Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), which is the 
12th and newest U.N. specialized agency, came into being in March 1958. For 
IMCO, 1959 was a year generally given over to completing administrative ar- 
rangements and taying the foundation for its future activities as the first per- 
manent intergovernmental organization in the field of maritime shipping. 

The purposes of the Organization composed of 34 member states in sum- 
mary are: 

(a) to provide machinery for cooperation among Governments in the field 
of governmental regulation and practices relating to technical matters of 
all kinds affecting shipping engaged in international trade; 

(b) to encourage general adoption of the highest practicable standards of 
maritime safety and efficiency of navigation : 

(c) to encourage the removal of discriminatory action and unnecessary 
restrictions ; 

(d) to provide for exchange of information among Governments on mat- 
ters under consideration by the Organization. 

The 16 member IMCO Council was organized and held its first session in 
London in January 1959 after its membership had been completed by the Assem- 
bly. The Council acts as the agency’s governing body between sessions of the 
Assembly, which are held every 2 years. A second session of IMCO’s Council 
was held in London during July 1959 and dealt with the work program, admin- 
istrative arrangements and relationship of the Organization with the other 
U.N. specialized agencies. 

The Maritime Safety Committee which is concerned with all technical matters 
connected with safety of life at sea held its first working session in November 
1959. The Committee is responsible, inter alia, for the International Conven- 
tion on the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by oil and is considering what 
should be done to bring the international code of signals up to date. The most 
urgent matter discussed by the Committee at its November 1959 meeting related 
to the International Conference on the Safety of Life at Sea, which is due to take 
place in London during May 1960. 

Another technical problem before IMCO in 1959 was that of unifying the var- 
ious systems of tonnage measurement of ships. A Subcommittee on Tonnage 
Measurement which is a technical body composed of exnerts held its first meet- 
ing in June 1959. There were technicians from 17 countries participating in 
the first session. 

INTER-AMERICAN CHILDREN’S INSTITUTE 


The Inter-American Children’s Institute (TACT), a specialized organization of 
the OAS, has the primary purpose of cooperating with member states in the 
establishment and development of activities contributing to the proper physical, 
mental, and social training of children, and to the improvement of family levels 
of living. 

In addition to its continuing research and publication activities, highlights 
of the Institute’s work program in 1959 included : 

1. Convening of an inter-American committee of experts in child and family 
law in the Americas to review the ITACI’s compilation of laws in this field and 
develop suggestions to be submitted to member states and XI Pan American 
Child Congress. (Published vol. I of 4-volume compilation—also published com- 
pilation of adoption laws in 13 countries. ) 

2. Development of regulations and agenda for XI Pan American Child Con- 
gress, and cooperation with Government of Colombia in organizing and con- 
ducting Congress. (Bogota, Nov. 22-29, 1959.) In connection with the 
Congress, IACI published a technical volume on the various aspects of the prob- 
lem of “The Abandoned Child,” the theme of the Congress, together with an 
extensive bibliography covering published works in the Americas on the subject. 
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3. The last two in a series of inter-American workshops on child and family 
nutrition. Representatives of U.S. universities and schools of public health 
agreed on usefulness of these symposia. Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, director, School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, described them as 
“one of the most interesting and useful international cooperative ventures” in 
which he had had the privilege of participating. The Institute published the 
proceedings and recommendations of this meeting. 

4. Participated in giving portions of “The Inter-American Course in the Ad- 
winistration of Social Welfare Programs” held in Buenos Aires. 

5. Arranged for two postgraduate fellowships given by a Brazilian school of 
nutrition to Uruguayan dieticians. The program is to be augmented by two 
additional fellowships in 1960 for use by students from other countries which 
lack this specialized kind of school. 

6. In addition to publishing Nos. 128 through 131 of the Institute’s quarterly 
publication, the “Boletin”’, IACI operated at its headquarters a central library 
which is the most comprehensive in the Americas on the subject of children. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


The Inter-American Indian Institute (I1AII), a specialized organization of the 
OAS, is charged with the responsibility of promoting cooperation among the 
American Republics in solving common problems arising from the existence of 
large Indian populations. Its work consists mainly of research, publications, 
and occasional conferences. 

Among last year’s activities were: 

1. The 4th Inter-American Indian Conference in Guatemala City which 
adopted recommendations on such specific aspects of Indian life as the improve- 
ment of health, social welfare, agriculture, land distribution, soil conservation, 
conditions of employment, use of native languages in teaching, housing, and 
migration. 

2. A firsthand anthropological study of the life of the women of the Nahuatl 
Tribe of Mexico. This study is part of the project, living conditions of Indian 
women, directed toward gathering information to be pnt to use in bettering the 
frequently depressed, social and economic condition of Indian women. 

3. Published compilations of the Indian legislation of Honduras and Mexico, 
bringing almost to completion the series on Indian legislation of each country. 

4. Published a report on the population, geographical distribution, and level 
of culture of the Indian population of Mexico. As in previous years, the In- 
stitute also continued its publication of articles and scientific monographs and 
current events in this field in its two quarterlies, American Indigina and Boletin 
Indiginista. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES (IAIAS) 


In 1958-59 there occurred the peak enrollment of students from every country 
in this hemisphere for graduate, special and short courses given under the 
auspices of the Institute. From July 1958 to December 1959, 204 Latin Ameri- 
can technicians received training, including highly specialized instruction in 
the application of nuclear energy to agriculture. The accelerated influx of 
Latin American student applications greatly exceeds the limited facilities avail- 
able. However, the building program recommended by the Committee of Presi- 
dential Representatives has been initiated this year with every indication of 
completion in 1960 

The following examples are illustrative of the progress of other activities of 
the [AIS during 1959: 

Research 


Designs and instructions for the establishment of regional field trials of im- 
proved cacao seed, cacao clones, and coffee varieties were distributed to all pro- 
ducing countries of the hemisphere. Trials were established in seven countries. 

Radiation experiments in the gamma field have been initiated on coffee, cacao, 
rubber, forage grasses, rice, cotton, and sesame. The Isotope Laboratory has 
produced extremely encouraging preliminary results on the use of wetting 
agents in foliar nutrition. 

Work continues at the Institute on dairying, beef production, pastures, animal 
nutrition, food crops, the social factors of extension programs, and forestry. 
Investigation proceeds on land economics, farm management, pastures, water 
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relations of plant and storage problems. The ecological surveys were continued 
including completion of the ecological map of Peru and an initial training 
course in Colombia. Work was continued on pasture research, the development 
of a tropical dairy breed, and the regional corn program. 


Publications 


Through a grant from the Kellogg Foundation, Spanish translations of three 
agricultural textbooks for use in Latin American universities are now in press, 
and others are under review for similar publication. 

One hundred and two publications were distributed to 60,113 institutions 
or individuals throughout this hemisphere and in other parts of the world. 
Seventy-two articles were published by Institute staff members. 

Training 

The teaching materials developed by the National Project on Agricultural 
Communications. of the Land Grant College Association located at East Lansing, 
Mich., were translated and adapted to Latin American conditions in order to 
launch in 1960 a major training program of 2,000 Latin American extension 
agents in improved methods of communications. 

Under a contract with the American International Association a comprehen- 
sive program is well under way to develop new media of information in Latin 
America, including the making and distribution of films on agricultural and 
related subjects. 

Technical services 

Technicians from the Institute have given on-the-spot consultation services 
to every country in this hemisphere during the year and have supplemented 
their visits through correspondence and the supplying of selected plant material, 

Bibliographies on 218 different subjects involving a total of 11,128 references, 
and 35,058 pages of photocopy have been sent on request to technicians, students 
and institutions in the Americas. Comprehensive bikliographies on coffee, cacao, 
and maize have been completed and will receive a worldwide distribution during 
the coming year. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY (PAIGH) 


The Pan American Institute of Geography and History, a specialized organ- 
ization of the OAS with headquarters in Mexico City, encourages and coordinates 
scientific study in geography, history, and cartography of the Americas through 
meetings, publications, technical assistance, and exchange of information. 

1. In geography, the fifth Consultation on Geography in Quito, Ecuador, last 
year worked on studies in urban geography, and approved a proposal to create 
a Pan American Center for the Advanced Training of Professional Geographers. 
Other work was carried on by the Commission on Geography in Climatological 
Studies. Publications on geography, in addition to Nos. 51 and 52 of the “Re 
vista de Geographia,” included manuals on the teaching of geography in Chile 
and Brazil, a study on area analysis for the purpose of regional development, and 
a bibliography on land use in the Americas. 

2. In history, the fourth Consultation on History at Cuenca, Ecuador, formed 
a Committee on Historical Bibliography, with headquarters in the U.S. 
Library of Congress, to encourage the development of historical bibliography in 
the American Republics. The fourth Consultation also took steps to improve 
the content and format of the Commission’s two periodicals, the “Revista de 
Historia” and the “Boletin,” to make them more useful to the historian. Work 
progressed on the program of the history of the Americas, a topical and chrono- 
logical outline intended to aid in coordinating the efforts of historians writing 
about the Western Hemisphere. This is to be published in 1960. Among the 
History Commission's publications were Nos. 46 and 47 of the “Revista de His- 
toria” and No. 19 (two volumes) of the “Boletin,” as well as a Spanish trans- 
lation of Theodore Shellenberg’s “Manual on Archives.” 

3. In cartography, the completed revision of the Atlas of the Americas is being 
reviewed by the member governments. Planned publication date is 1960. The 
working group of the Committee on Special Maps hes submitted a report on 
geology designed to provide a comprehensive survey on methods of locating and 
evaluating natural resources for the use of the member governments. Among 
publications of the Commission on Cartography were the quarterly bulletin and 
No. 7 of the “Revista de Cartographia.” 
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In addition, the PAIGH published a bulletin on bibliography in oceanography 
and the geophysical sciences for scientists engaged in these rapidly developing 
scientifie disciplines. 

PAIGH administered the Pan American Training Center for the Evaluation 
of Natural Resources (CEPERN) in Brazil, an OAS technical cooperation project, 
which trained 30 persons as technicians able to carry out coordinated programs 
for discovery, evaluation, and utilization of natural resources in connection with 
economic development. 


PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


The Pan American Railway Congress Association facilitates the exchange of 
information and technical assistance among rail transportation experts of the 
Western Hemisphere through studies of various common problems in rail trans- 
port and through periodic Pan American Railway Congresses. 

The IX Pan American Railway Congress held in 1958 adopted a number of 
resolutions of importance to the industry. During the past year, the permanent 
Commission of the Pan American Railway Congress, located in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, has been charged with the study of certain subjects of interest to 
the rail transportation field, such as railway documentation, railway technical 
terms, technical structure, standards and orientation of railway work, and study 
of rail transportation costs, both diesel and steam. Recommendations concerning 
railway crossing safety are being compiled for dissemination. 

The Permanent Commission is also assisting the organizing committee of the 
X Pan American Railway Congress which will meet in Brazil in the fall of 1960. 


PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The Pan American Health Organization, the oldest continuing international 
health organization, was established in 1902 with the primary function of help- 
ing to prevent the international spread of disease through organized interna- 
tional reporting of data on disease and health conditions and betterment of health 
conditions in ports and harbors. In 1924 the Pan American Sanitary Code 
assigned to the Organization a wide range of responsibilities for assisting in 
controlling disease and raising health levels in the Americas. The Organiza- 
tion has done work of growing significance, used as the means by which the 
United States and the other countries of the Americas cooperate for better health. 

Among measures taken by the Pan American Health Organization to strengthen 
national and local health services in the Americas are: Evaluation and publica- 
tion of public health, medical, epidemiological, and statistical information relat- 
ing to the Americas; sponsoring of exchanges of medical and health experts 
and teachers; assistance in control of major diseases through helping to prepare 
national plans on a coordinated basis; development of uniform reporting sys- 
tems for diseases like malaria so that data from all countries of the Americas 
will be comparable; development of standard guides and procedures for control 
programs; provision of technical assistance; and training of competent staffs 
of indigenous health workers through fellowships, special courses, and field 
demonstration projects. 

Malaria eradication 

Malaria eradication has been progressing more rapidly in the Americas than 
in any other area of the world. At the present time the disease has been eradi- 
cated from the United States, Chile, Martinique, Barbados, and Puerto Rico. 
It has been practically eradicated from Argentina, Venezuela, French Guiana, 
a large area of British Guiana, Guadelupe, and Panama. All other countries 
of the Americas have either begun or are about to begin eradication campaigns. 

A PAHO report on “Status of Malaria Eradication in the Americas” (Septem- 
ber 1959) states that according to information received from countries at the 
end of 1958, the areas from which malaria had been eradicated had a population 
of 7.357,000, as compared to 4,531,000 inhabitants at the end of 1957. 

There were nearly 60 malaria projects in the Americas in 1959, a number 
of which were for training. A total of 255 malaria eradication workers attended 
training courses in Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela, and the new Malaria Eradication 
Training Center in Kingston, Jamaica. 

In an effort to find solutions to the problem of insect resistance to insecticides, 
the PAHO ealled a meeting in January 1959 of specialists in insect genetics to 
recommend guidelines for investigations which should be made. As a result 
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of the group’s recommendations, colonies of resistant vectors have been estab- 
lished in appropriate research centers for use in studies of insecticide resistance, 
PAHO, with the collaboration of Public Health Service, through the Communi- 
cable Disease Center, has begun studies on new insecticides to use in areas 
where resistance to both dieldrin and DDT develop. 

The Organization sponsored a meeting of the Directors of the National Malaria 
Eradication Services of Central America, Mexico, and Panama, held in Panama 
City in April. The agenda included discussion of epidemiological activities in 
malaria eradication programs; resistance of vectors to insecticides in use in 
the Americas, and the present status of knowledge on anopheline resistance to 
insecticides; and health education in malaria eradication campaigns. A PAHO 
seminar on malaria eradication was held in Brazil in late November to give 
malaria specialists an opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences about 
the most effective methods of epidemiological evaluation of the progress of the 
campaigns in the Americas. An informal meeting on coordination of malaria 
eradication efforts was held at PAHO in February. 

Malaria programs in the Americas are financed primarily from the PAHO 
special malaria eradication fund, which is made up of voluntary contributions 
from member countries. 


Other communicable diseases 


Through agreements with a number of countries where smallpox still exists, 
PAHO furnished essential supplies and equipments so that laboratories could 
prepare potent and stable dry vaccine for use in eradication campaigns. In 
addition, the Organization has provided technical advice in vaccination tech- 
niques and has granted fellowships for the training of national personnel. 

Leprosy constitutes a serious public health problem for a number of the Latin 
American countries. During 1959, PAHO assisted by providing consultant serv- 
ices and fellowships. In Mexico, where the disease is of particular importance, 
PAHO assisted a project to determine the extent of the problem, reorganize case- 
findings and treatment facilities, and implement health education measures. In 
addition, the Organization assisted governments in campaigns against yellow 
fever, yaws, and venereal diseases, schistosomiasis, poliomyelitis, and the zoo- 
noses, 

The Organization assisted the Governments of Colombia, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
and Nicaragua in administering live virus polio vaccine to more than 300,000 
children. In June, PAHO and WHO, with the collaboration of the Sister 
Kenny Foundation, sponsored an International Scientific Conference on Live 
Virus Polio Vaccine. More than 50 scientists from approximately 20 countries 
attended the Conference, which was held in Washington, D.C. 

During 1959 PAHO assisted a number of projects in the zoonoses—diseases 
transmitted between man and animals—including hydatidosis, rabies, and 
brucellosis. The Pan American Zoonoses Center, located at Azul, Argentina, 
was Officially inaugurated in April 1959. It provides training, reference labora- 
tory services, and technical consultation, and conducts field demonstrations and 
applied research. Its services to the countries and territories of the Western 
Hemisphere complement the antizoonoses work of national ministries of health 
and of agriculture in the prevention, control, and eradication of the major 
ZOONTOSES, 


Public health services 


During 1959 the Organization assisted more than 70 projects in development 
of public health services, compared to approximately 50 the previous year. A 
number of these PAHO-assisted programs provided for assignment of consult- 
ants to integrated health services in many of the American Republies and 
others were for fellowships in public health administration. 

Education and training 

PAHO continued to give assistance to schools of public health, medicine, and 
nursing in the region during 1959. For example, one project assisted the School 
of Medicine of the University in Haiti in raising its standards of medical edu- 
eation. Specific aims of the program were to reorganize the curriculum, mod- 
ernize teaching methods, and strengthen the teaching staff. 


Other activities 


Among other health programs which PAHO assisted during the year were: 
Organization of a waterworks training course in Havana to train waterworks 
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operators in better operation of existing plants, improvement of water quality, 
and maintenance of plant equipment; assistance to the Government of Mexico 
in strengthening activities of its virus-diagnosis facilities in order to gain better 
knowledge of virus diseases in the country; and provision of services of a con- 
sultant epidemiologist to help promote development of eradication and control 
programs against communicable diseases and to promote better reporting of 
statistics on communicable diseases. The Organization also continued its as- 
sistance to the Carlos Finlay Institute in Colombia, one of two laboratories 
which help American Republics in solving problems connected with yellow fever 
campaigns; collaborated with the Government of Ecuador in a project to im- 
prove and expand the standards and services of the National Institute of Health 
in Quayaquil; and continued to cooperate with the Government of the Domini- 
ean Republic in the reorganization of its local health services. There were also 
interzone projects in vaccine testing, typhus control, health education, tuber- 
culosis prevention, food and drug services, health statistics, and health aspects 
of nuclear energy. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS) 
Pan American Union, General Secretariat 


The Organization of American States continued to carry out the functions 
entrusted to it by the 21 American Republics in the political, juridical, economic, 
social, and cultural fields. The maintenance of peace and the promotion of 
economic development were two major areas of OAS concern during the year. 
The Ministers of Foreign Affairs made recommendations regarding the urgent 
problems of Caribbean tension and the effective exercise of human rights and 
representative democracy. Twice the Council of the OAS constituted itself as 
the provisional organ of consultation to assist in the maintenance of peace in 
the hemisphere. A special committee convoked by the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council negotiated an agreement establishing an Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank to provide financing for economic development projects 
in the Americas. Several meetings of specialized conferences took place, and 
the reorganization along more modern lines of the operational structure of the 
’”an American Union was completed. Throughout the year the OAS was pre- 
paring for the 11th Inter-American Conference to be held in Quiteo, Ecuador. 


MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND SECURITY 


During August, the Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs was convoked to consider international tension in the Caribbean area 
as well as the effective exercise of representative democracy and respect for 
human rights. The Foreign Ministers, after expressing the aspiration of the 
peoples of the Americas to live in peace under democratic institutions, called 
upon peoples and governments to refrain from provocative actions against other 
nations and entrusted to the Inter-American Peace Committee of the OAS a 
study of international tensions in the Caribbean area and the examination of 
methods and procedures to prevent activities from abroad designed to overthrow 
established governments. 

In April and again in June, the Council of the OAS (COAS), acting under 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, constituted itself provi- 
sionally as the organ of consultation. In the first instance, at the request of the 
Panamanian Government, a special committee of the COAS made an on-the-spot 
investigation of an invasion of Panama by an armed band composed almost en- 
tirely of non-Panamanians, and contributed to the termination of the incident 
through the surrender of the invaders to the Government of Panama. With the 
assistance of member governments of the OAS, sea and air patrols were in- 
stituted in the interest of avoiding threatened landings of further groups of in- 
vaders. In the second instance, at the request of the Government of Nicaragua, 
a special committee of the COAS investigated an armed invasion of Nicaragua. 
In both cases, when the immediate danger to the peace had passed, the Council 
terminated its role as an organ of consultation and recommended to member 
nations that they strengthen measures to safeguard the peace, observing the 
principle of nonintervention. 

The Subcommittee of the Inter-American Peace Committee visited Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica and through good 
offices, extended during its visit, exerted a salutary effect on relations in those 
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areas. The Peace Committee is preparing a report for the 11th Inter-American 
Conference on the Caribbean situation. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Through its General Secretariat, the Pan American Union (PAU), the OA§ 
carried on research and issued publications to aid in the development of the 
Americas, provided direct technical assistance, awarded fellowships for ad- 
vanced studies, engaged in informational activities to governments, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, and supplied secretariat services to inter-American con- 
ferences and meetings. 


Economic and social activities 


In early 1959, the special committee convoked by IA ECOSOC in the pre- 
ceding year negotiated an agreement establishing an Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank to provide financing for development projects in the Americas by 
means of the Bank’s own resources and by the encouragement of private capital 
investment. The agreement, which has been ratified by the United States, has 
come into force and the first meeting of the Board of Governors of the Bank has 
been held. 

Illustrative examples of other work in the economic and social fields during 
the past year are: 

1. Transportation: The second meeting of the Permanent Technical Com- 
mittee on Ports made recommendations to member governments to increase 
efficiency of port operations. 

2. Double taxation: A model treaty on double taxation intended to solve a 
serious problem for U.S. concerns in Latin America, was prepared for considera- 
tion by the 11th conference. 

3. Industrial technology and productivity: The PAU, through a newly created 
Division of Industrial Technology and Productivity, undertook to help member 
states improve industrial productivity and to help in the institution of programs 
to train needed technical personnel. One of the activities sponsored bv this 
program was the Seminar on Basic Problems of Iron and Steel Production in 
Latin America, held in Buenos Aires. 

4. Housing: Advisory missions assisted Bolivia in city planning for the metro- 
politan area of the capital and aided Uruguay in the reconstruction work fol- 
lowing extensive floods. Through the Inter-American Housing Center in Bogota, 
Colombia, the Union operated a program of research, professional training, and 
technical assistance. 

5. Tourism: The development of international travel offers the promise of 
a profitable and culturally stimulating industry for the Americas. Research, 
informational services, and liaison activities of PAU, encouraged the reduction 
of documentary requirements for tourists: the construction of hotel and terminal 
facilities, and the training of specialized personnel to serve the visitor. 

6. Social programs: The PAU carried on activities in social welfare and 
community development, worker’s education, social insurance, migration, and 
industrial safety. In 1959, the Third Seminar on Social Affairs on “The Con- 
tribution of the Social Program to Economic Development,” was held in Bogot&, 
Colombia, and a meeting of experts in social insurance was held in Washington. 
A course on the administration of social welfare programs was given in Argen- 
tina under the OAS technical cooperation program. 

7. Formulation of new measures for economic cooperation: To carry forward 
Operation Pan America through the OAS, the Council designated a special com- 
mittee to study the formulation of new measures of economic cooperation 
(“Committee of 21”), which has recommended new activities on such varied 
problems as economic development: exports; regional markets; basic products: 
development of natural resources, and technical cooperation. High priority 
was given to a new OAS program of studies, by countries. for analyzing the 
accomplishments and problems of economic development. The Union is now 
performing these comprehensive economic studies in response to requests from 
governments. 


Activities in the juridical field 

1. The Inter-American Juridical Committee in Rio de Janeiro prepared a draft, 
Inter-American Convention on Extradition, which was approved by the Fourth 
Meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, for submission to the 11th 
Inter-American Conference. 
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2. The Council of Jurists drafted an Inter-American Convention on Human 
Rights, also to be submitted to the 11th Conference, which provides for an 
Inter-American Court and an Inter-American Commission on Human Rights. 

3. The Juridical Committee worked toward the standardization of judicial 
procedures in the Americas in cases in which evidence must be taken in one 
country for use in the courts of another. The committee also studied the legal 
definition of political crimes with reference to standards for diplomatic and 
territorial asylum. 

4. The PAU is collecting information about the laws and regulations in force 
in the nuclear energy programs of the member states to be used in formulating 
or amplifying national legislation regarding atomic energy. 

5. The PAU published the first of two volumes on mining and petroleum 
legislation, and work is progressing on a volume covering patent legislation 
and practice in the Americas. Such compilations are especially needed by 
businessmen, attorneys, and potential investors in the United States. 
Technical cooperation and direct technical assistance 

In 1959 a total of 320 persons participated in 11 separate training projects 
under the technical cooperation program of the OAS. The PAU, which ad- 
ministers four of these projects, also serves as the Secretariat of this program, 
financed through voluntary contributions of member nations. The recently 
inaugurated program of direct technical assistance has sent 46 technical ad- 
visory missions of limited duration to Latin American countries to assist their 
governments in solving specific problems related to their economic and social 
development. 


OAS fellowship program 


During 1959, 280 persons initiated or continued advanced studies financed 
through the OAS fellowship program. Grants ranged from the undergraduate 
level through the postdoctoral level. Thirty-eight educational institutions in the 
member states are cooperating in the program. 


Cultural programs 


1. PAU actively prepared for the Third Meeting of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council, held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in November. This meeting 
reviewed the cultural work of OAS and, on the basis of reports from the OAS 
Committee for Cultural Action, adopted recommendations to the governments 
on education; exchange of persons; promotion of literature, and the role of 
universities in inter-American cultural relations. 

2. An Inter-American Course on Overall Planning for Education was held 
under PAU sponsorship in Bogota, Colombia. 

3. The OAS literary translation program, which has received commendations 
from professional societies, completed three manuscripts for publication. 

4. The Union presents an average of 20 art exhibitions a year to further 
inter-American understanding through appreciation of art, and, as well, assists 
member countries in preparing their own art exhibitions. 

5. The regular program of concerts at the Pan American Union continued 
to bring to the United States distinguished artists of the Americas and the 
Union publicized through an information bulletin the important musical events 
in the hemisphere. 


In the field of science 


1. The Division of Science Development began operation to foster the develop- 
ment of science education, science research, and scientific communication in the 
Americas through technical assistance, publications, and programs to improve 
cooperation. 

2. The first meeting of the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission 
(IANEC) was held in Washington in October to consider programs for stimu- 
lating and assisting the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The PAU sponsored the Second Inter-American Symposium on the Peaceful 
Applications of Nuclear Energy in Buenos Aires in which some 80 scientists 
of the Americas discussed radiation and radioactive tracer work in biology and 
the other life sciences. 

3. The PAU issued four social science monographs designed to stimulate teach- 
ing by the dissemination of the results of research and by the introduction of 
modern methods. 
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The Inter-American Commission of Women 

The IACW is a specialized organization of the OAS whose secretariat is in 
the PAU. In 1959 the Commission adopted a program aimed at securing national 
legislation (a) to establish standards for retirement age and pensions for women, 
and (b) to revise existing statutes on hazardous and unhealthful occupations, 
night work, and maternity payments. 


Statistics 


Preparations for the hemispherewide 1960 census of the Americas went forward 
through such activities as the publication in Spanish of an occupational classifica- 
tion and in Portuguese a handbook on data processing, and the participation of 
PAU specialists in trial censuses in three countries. The Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute, to which the Union provides secretariat services, continued its 
varied program for the promotion of statistical methodology in important sectors 
such as foreign trade, education and science, labor, agriculture, and industry and 
transportation: 


The Inter-American Defense Board 


The Inter-American Defense Board, located in Washington, D.C., was estab- 
lished by American governments in 1942 to study measures necessary for the 
defense of the continent. Since 1951, the Board has been engaged in preparing 
and keeping up to date, in close liaison with the governments, the military plan- 
ning of the common defense under the Rio Treaty. In 1959 there were 53 regular 
and special sessions at which every American republic had representation, with 
the exception of Costa Rica. 

CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The Commission was established to serve as an agency for regional cooperation 
among the peoples in the Caribbean. Acting in an advisory and consultative 
capacity, the Commission assists the local governments in their economic, social, 
and cultural activities by sponsoring technical conferences, demonstration tours, 
seminars, and workshops; by providing technical assistance with its own staff 
and with other experts loaned from national and international organizations; by 
disseminating pertinent technical information; by making available to the area 
and to those interested a unique collection of documents and books; ete. 

The Commission held three major technical conferences in 1959. A conference 
of Caribbean information officers was held jointly with the Government of 
Surinam at Paramaribo, March 16-18. This meeting was attended by the govern- 
ment information officers of Barbados, British Guiana, French Guiana, Grenada, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, Netherlands Antilles, the West Indies, Trinidad, 
Tobago, and Surinam, as well as the Director of Information of the Puerto Rican 
Department of State. Observers from the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and France also attended. The delegates to the 
meeting exchanged data on the operation of information programs in their 
respective areas and made recommendations regarding the coordination of infor- 
mation functions among the countries served by the Commission. 

A conference on the financing of agriculture was held at Vort-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, April 15-24. Twenty-six delegates and advisers from member governments 
and governments of the area served by the Commission, as well as representatives 
from international and other organizations, and observers from nonmember 
governments were present. Discussions were held and recommendations were 
made regarding the need for governmental studies of the effect of additional 
capital on small farms, the problem of loans to small farmers, the need for legisla- 
tion to regulate the organization and management of producers cooperatives, and 
the desirability of establishing marketing services to regulate the quality and 
stimulate the distribution of small farm production. 

The third Caribbean fisheries seminar was held at St. Maarten, Netherlands 
Antilles, July 3-9. It was attended by technical representatives from all the 
member governments, delegates from eight of the countries served by the Com 
mission and six observers from governments and private institutions. The 
seminar was held in order to afford participants an opportunity to exchange 
views and experience on specific problems relating to the fishing industry and to 
discuss approaches to their solution. Fishery statistics, marketing and eco- 
nomics, boat design, fish farming, and regional training in fisheries were the 
principal subjects of discussion. 

During 1959, in addition to reports of the various meetings and seminars listed 
above, the Commission published its monthly magazine, the Caribbean, in 
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English and French, a weekly radio script for distribution in the area, and 
publications on such diverse subjects as a report on pulp and paper production 
in Trinidad and a textbook entitled “Our Enemy the Housefly.” 

Ever since 1953, when it was first put forward in the West Indian Conference, 
serious thought and planning has been given to the proposal that the Commission 
should be revised to become more representative of the people in the area. <A 
draft statute for a successor organization to the Commission was prepared at 
the West Indian Conference (special session) held at St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin 
Islands, from July 28 to August 17, 1959, and a draft agreement and declaration 
were prepared at the 28th Commission meeting in St. Thomas, August 10-18, 
These drafts, and the administrative problems connected with the establishment 
of a new organization, were studied and amended at 10 working committee 
meetings and 3 working group meetings during the calendar year. These drafts, 
the Commission budget for calendar 1960 and other matters pertaining to the 
Commission were discussed at the 29th meeting of the Commission at Cayenne, 
French Guiana, December 9-15. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


The South Pacific Commission is a consultative and advisory body to the 6 
participating governments (Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States) designed to encourage and 
strengthen international cooperation in promoting the economic development and 
social welfare of the peoples of 17 dependent territories in the South Pacific 
area. These include American Samoa, Guam, and the U.S.-administered Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The Commission held several technical conferences during 1959. One of these 
was a specialists meeting held in Fiji in February 1959 to deal with the problem 
posed by the rhinoceros beetle. This beetle represents an extremely serious 
threat to the coconut industry of the Pacific islands. Plans for a broadscale 
ight against the beetle were formulated. 

An education seminar was held at Brisbane, Australia, in November 1959. 
The objective of the seminar was to review the education picture in the Pacific, 
to discuss common territorial problems and to advise concerning regional co- 
operation in the education field. 

One hundred and twenty-five species and varieties of economic plants were 
introduced, distributed, and exchanged through the Commission’s plant intro- 
duction service in 1959. These plants include black pepper, breadfruit, cacao, 
coffee, and coconut varieties. Territories benefiting from this distribution were 
American Samoa, British Solomon Islands Protectorate, New Hebrides, Fiji, 
French Polynesia, Netherlands New Guinea, New Caledonia, Niue, Wallis and 
Futuna, Papua and New Guinea, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
Western Samoa. 

The fisheries officer introduced in 1959 several new species of fish into the 
South Pacific area. Tllustrated booklets for use in extension work, for example, 
“Fish Preservation Simplified” and “Construction and Care of Fish Ponds,” have 
been prepared. In addition, specialists visits had been made to American 
Samoa, the New Hebrides, Fiji, the Tokelau Islands, and Norfolk Island. 

The cooperatives officer conducted territorial field surveys in the Trust Terri 
tory of the Pacific Islands, Guam, Gilbert, and Ellice Islands, Fiji, and the 
sritish Solomon Islands Protectorate in 1959. The information and clearing- 
house services on cooperatives has been most active during the year. 

In order to associate the local peoples of the islands directly with the work 
of the South Pacific Commission a conference of local peoples is held triennially. 
The Fourth South Pacific Conference, attended by 65 Pacific islanders from 
the 17 dependent territories, convened at Rabaul, New Guinea, in April L959. 
Recommendations concerning social and economic problems dealing with edu 
cation, broadcasting, tourism, and aided self-help projects were formulated bx 
the Conference. The Pacific islanders indicated their deep appreciation of the 
Commission’s work in their behalf in economic and social fields and recom- 
mended urged need for a regional work. 

A review of 8 years’ work in filariasis was made by a study group at Commis- 
sion headquarters, Noumea, New Caledonia, in November 1959. Health educa- 
tion programs Were developed by the Commission’s expert and advice was given 
to territorial administrations. Several territorial training courses were held. 
Territories benefiting from the surveys were the New Hebrides, the Cook Islands, 
American Samoa, and Fiji. 
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The Commission's information, advisory, and clearinghouse services to terri- 
torial governments in health, economic, and social development were continued 
A number of technical papers, audiovisual aids, simple publications, were issued 
in 1959, together with the South Pacific Quarterly Bulletin. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) 


During 1959, further progress was made in carrying out the December 1957 
decision of the NATO Heads of Government to introduce modern weapons into 
the NATO shield forces in Europe. Such modern weapons systems as the Nike- 
Hercules, the Corporal, the Matador and the Honest John became available in 
increasing numbers to Allied forces in Europe. Agreements were also concluded 
between the United States on one hand, and Greece, Turkey, the Netherlands, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany on the other, providing for training of 
Allied forces in the use of these weapons systems in the event of an emergency. 
These agreements were concluded under relevant sections of the Atomie Energy 
Act as amended. : 

During the year the Thor IRBM took its place in the operational frontline 
of the Royal Air Force. Arrangements were also completed with Italy and Tur- 
key providing for the deployment of Jupiter IRBM’s in both of these NATO 
countries in accordance with the 1957 Heads of Government decision that 
IRBM’s will have to be placed at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe. 

In implementation of yet another decision of the NATO Heads of Government 
reached in December 1957, projects were agreed upon in NATO under which 
the Hawk and Sidewinder missiles will be produced jointly by several NATO 
member countries in Europe with tehnical advice from the United States. Addi- 
tional projects along similar lines are now under study. The United States and 
Denmark agreed to a joint naval shipbuilding program providing for the con- 
struction of light naval craft such as patrol boats, torpedo boats, and destroyer 
escorts over a period of 5 years. 

In the field of political cooperation the NATO Council meeting in Washington, 
on the 10th anniversary of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, agreed 
to strengthen the development of political consultation. Closest consultation 
in NATO took place before and during the Geneva Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. The formulation and evolution of the position taken by the Western 
governments negotiating with the Soviet Union at Geneva was the subject of 
continuous consultation with all members of NATO in the North Atlantic Council, 
As has become the practice in NATO the member governments continued to 
consult on a wide variety of other major subjects having implications for the 
peace and security of the free world. 

The question of Cyprus, once a point of friction between several members of 
the alliance, was settled early in the year. Although final agreement on this 
issue was reached through direct negotiations among the governments imme- 
diately concerned, the successful outcome of these negotiations was greatly 
infinenced hy Secretary General Spaak’s efforts during the fall of 1958. 

Under the NATO science program approved in 1958, the NATO science fellow- 
ship and advanced study institute program was started. The Council also 
approved a research grants program and a study now being conducted on means 
of increasing the effectiveness of Western science. 

A North Atlantic Studies Committee, consisting of prominent educators from 
member countries was established in accordance with a recommendation by 
Secretary General Spaak designed to strengthen the NATO cultural program. 
Meanwhile. the NATO fellowship program devoted primarily to studies in the 
field of social sciences of interest to the Atlantic Community was continued. 

In December 1959, the North Atlantic Council meeting in ministerial session 
endorsed a forward-looking proposal advanced by Secretary Herter providing 
for long-range planning for NATO in a “decade of peace and security.” 


NATO PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


The first meeting of narlinmentarians from the NATO countries took place 
at Paris in July 1955. This meeting organized the regular NATO Parliamentary 
Conference, which was scheduled to meet annually from then on. A small 
permanent secretariat. now located in London, was established at the same 
time. Invitations to the regular conference were extended directly to speakers 
from the various NATO legislatures. By promoting closer contact hetween 
individual legislators of the NATO countries, these meetings were designed to 
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stimulate greater knowledge and increased public support for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and thereby to develop greater unity within the Atlantic 
Community. 

The Fifth Annual NATO Parliamentary Conference was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in November 1959. The conference adopted resolutions calling for 
further development of political consultation and for the maintenance of a 
strong defense effort, including integrated air defense in Europe, and also 
expressed its interest in maintaining the freedom, security, and right of self- 
determination of the people of West Berlin. 

These expressions indicate that the 1959 session achieved the purpose set 
forth in Public Law 689, 84th Congress, which established the annual conferences 
to permit “discussion of common problems in the interest of the maintenance 
of peace and security in the North Atlantic area.” 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION (SEATO) 


New signs of Communist aggressiveness in Asia on the one hand and construc- 
tive activities and policies of SEATO on the other served to increase under- 
standing and appreciation of this collective defense organization throughout the 
treaty area during 1959. SEATO continued to be a useful medium for the ex- 
change of information and views on the nature of the Communist threat, for 
joint military planning and training to counter aggression, for identifying and 
exposing Communist subversive efforts, and for promoting greater regional un- 
derstanding and cooperation through selected cultural and economic projects. 
SEATO’s cultural and economic activities have not only been inherently desirable 
undertakings but have also assisted member governments to publicize the activi- 
ties and objectives of the Organization. A favorable public attitude to SEATO 
influences the success of the Organization’s countersubversion efforts and would 
be a significant factor should SEATO be required to counter outright Communist 
aggression or insurgency. 

Notable activities in 1959 included the following: Frequent consultation on 
the situation in Laos, production and distribution of much new material de- 
signed to expose the nature of the Communist threat, inauguration of the SEATO 
Graduate School of Engineering which has received contributions or pledges 
from the member nations, completion of a survey for a new SEATO project in 
cholera research, and substantial progress on SEATO skilled labor projects in 
each of the Asian member countries. 


COLOMBO PLAN COUNCIL FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


The Colombo Plan Council was established in 1950 by the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers meeting at Colombo, Ceylon, and in Sydney and London. It 
was created as a specialized subordinate body to the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee. This relationship has been preserved over the years, each annual 
meeting of the Consultative Committee being the occasion for a general review of 
the Council’s activities. The Council has from its inception been the only perma- 
nent body under the Colombo plan and the only aspect of this consultative forum 
for which financial obligations are undertaken by the Colombo plan members. 
Initially concerned with technical assistance, the Council has since 1953 also pro- 
vided information about all activities under the Colombo plan. Since 1951, the 
functions of the Council have been carried out by a small operating arm known 
as the Colombo Plan Bureau. 

Membership in the Council is restricted to the countries in the Colombo plan. 
The original (1950) participants in the Council were: Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom, together with 
British territories in the Colombo plan area. Other Colombo-plan members 
joined in the following years: Cambodia, Vietnam (1951); Burma, Nepal 
(1952); Indonesia (1953); Japan, the Philippines, Thailand (1954); Laos 
(1955) ; Malaya (1958); the United States (1959). With the exception of the 
State of Singapore, which became a full member of the Consultative Committee 
at its November 1959 meeting in Indonesia, all the members of the Colombo Plan 
Consultative Committee (18 nations) are now also members of the Council. 

The Council assists in the economic development of south and southeast Asia 
through: (1) An exchange of views on problems of technical assistance in the 
Colombo plan area; (2) the collation of data and information on the technical 
assistance programs undertaken by its members on a bilateral basis in south and 
southeast Asia; (3) the preparation and dissemination of information on the 
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concept and operation of the Colombo plan, taking into account activities under- 
taken by each of the members. 

In other words, the Council serves as a forum for discussions among free world 
nations on common problems relating to technical assistance in south and south- 
east Asia. It provides a basis for an informal exchange of views and informa- 
tion on the work of experts in the area, training facilities, and other relevant 
aspects of technical cooperation. It is also the focal point for developing 
Colombo plan information consistent with principles laid down by the Consulta- 
tive Committee. In carrying out these functions the Council, as in the case of 
the Consultative Committee, stresses the desirability of mutual help rather than 
a rigid distinction between the giving and receiving of aid. While the Council 
may make recommendations or suggestions to member governments, it has no 
power of compulsion except in relation to the Colombo Plan Bureau. 

Prior to accession to membership in January 1959, the United States had for 
some years held observer status at the meetings of the Council, thereby ac- 
quiring a close familiarity with the activities of this body. It became increas- 
ingly clear that the Council served as a valuable adjunct to the Consultative 
Committee of the Colombo plan, which meets annually and which the United 
States, as a member, has strongly supported for many years: it appeared that 
membership in the Council with its more frequent meetings would further 
U.S. objectives in the Colombo plan area. The consultations in the Council 
help identify common economic development interests and stimulate a spirit of 
cooperation among the members, all of whom are free world nations. It 
enables the United States to exchange views and experiences with representa- 
tives of Asian governments and other members from outside the area on a 
continuing basis. The activities of the Council are particularly valuable to 
the United States in explaining and developing its own technical assistance and 
information policies pertaining to the Colombo plan area. 

The Council held valuable discussions on the availability of training facilities 
in Asia. It undertook to explore more fully the extent to which such facilities 
are or could be made available. Consideration was given in particular to 
aspects of third country training in technical fields. There was a useful ex- 
change of views on the methods of recording technical and capital assistance 
provided by the members. The Council explored the possible timing and means 
of celebrating the 10th anniversary of the Colombo plan preliminary to the 
consideration given this subject by the ministers at the Djakarta meeting of the 
Consultative Committee. The Council continued its regular flow of information 
on assistance provided each other by Colombo plan members, and was instru- 
mental in the promotion of two films concerning the economic aid programs 
of Colombo plan members in the area. As in previous years, the annual report 
constituted an important compendium on technical assistance and information 
activities and problems in the Colombo plan area. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The Interparliamentary Union was established in 1869. The membership of 
the Union is unique in that it is composed of national groups, which in turn 
consist of members of the respective national legislatures. All members of the 
Congress are automatically members of the American group. 

The purpose of the Interparliamentary Union, as stated in its stautes, “is to 
unite in common action the members of all parliaments, constituted in national 
groups, in order to secure the cooperation of their respective states in the firm 
establishment and the democratic development of the work of international 
peace and cooperation between nations by means of a universal organization of 
nations. Its object is also to study all questions of an international character 
su'table for settlement by parliamentary action.” 

American membership provides an opportunity for many Senators and Con- 
gressmen to meet with their “opposite numbers” from other national legislatures 
to discuss matters of fundamental importance in the field of international 
relations. 

The Forty-eighth Interparliamentary Conference met in Warsaw, Poland, from 
August 27 to September 4, 1959. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


The International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration was estab- 
lished under the terms of the Hague Conventions for the Pacific Settlement of 
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International Disputes of 1899 and 1907. These conventions, to which the 
United States became a party under the McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations, have been important elements in American foreign policy and are 
universally recognized as landmarks on the road to the use of peaceful methods 
rather than force to settle international differences. The International Bureau 
acts as the registry of the Court: it is also the channel for communications 
relative to the business of the Court, and it conducts the Court’s administrative 
affairs. 

The purpose of the Court is to provide means of arbitrating or conciliating 
disputes between nations when called upon to do so by the parties to a dispute. 
To this end it maintains a worldwide panel of jurists and lawyers who hold 
themselves available for selection for ad hoc arbitration tribunals. It also 
serves, through its national groups, as the machinery for nominating members 
of the International Court of Justice. 

The U.S. national group of the Permanent Court of Arbitration is made up of 
Herman Phleger, David W. Peck, Bethuel Matthew Webster, and Harold Arm- 
strong Smith. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


The International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property, es- 
tablishing the Union, is the major intergovernmental instrument assuring pro- 
tection for the patent and trademark rights of U.S. nationals abroad. At a 
conference in Lisbon in 1958, attended by representatives of 40 member coun- 
tries, the convention was appropriately revised to modernize and improve 
international protective measures in this field. 

Under the terms of the convention, the government of each member country 
is required to extend to nationals of other member countries the same treatment 
with respect to the protection of patent and trademark rights as it extends to 
its own nationals. U.S. citizens are thus protected from the provisions of foreign 
laws in countries Which discriminate between nationals and nonnationais with 
respect to the treatment of industrial property. Since the patent and trademark 
laws of the United States are nondiscriminatory in matters of nationality, this 
provision operates, in the case of U.S. nationals, exclusively to their benefit. 

Nationals of countries which are members of the Union are accorded, through- 
out the Union, certain special rights and advantages, such as the right of pri- 
ority and protection against arbitrary forfeiture of patents, if not immediately 
worked. The provisions governing priority are particularly important. Under 
these provisions, when an American inventor has filed for a patent in the United 
States or a member country on a given date, he has a 1-year period from the date 
of his first filing to file a corresponding patent application and acquire appro- 
priate protection in other member countries. 

One of the provisions of the convention establishes the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Union. The Bureau performs the following functions: 

1. It serves as a clearinghouse for information on and interpretation of patent 
and trademark laws. 

2. It serves as a medium to promote the ratification by members of revisions 
of the convention and the adherence of new members. 

3. It collects and publishes information relating to the protection of industrial 
property, makes studies of matters of general usefulness to the Union, and pre- 
pares a periodical journal and other materials concerning matters of interest to 
the Union. 

4. It holds itself at the service of members of the Union in order (a) to supply 
them with any special information they may need on questions relating to the 
international system of industrial property protection, or (b) to bring to their 
attention contraventions of the conventions by member countries. 

5. It prepares, organizes, and handles the administrative arrangements for the 
periodic diplomatic conferences which revise the convention. In this connection, 
it made the arrangements for the Conference of Revision held in Lisbon in 
October 1958 and provided the administrative services of the Conference. 

In continuation of the work of the Conference, the Bureau will need to ar- 
range for official texts and other documentation required by governments in 
order to adhere to and to implement the revised convention. 

6. The revised convention adopted at Lisbon provides for triennial administra- 
tive conferences of member countries to consider budgetary matters and other 
questions relating to the conventions. The Bureau will conduct the preparatory 
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and administrative arrangements for these triennial conferences, and may con- 
vene additional administrative conferences between these triennial meetings 
should even more pressing matters arise. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CUSTOMS TARIFFS 


The International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs was founded 
for the purpose of facilitating the interchange of tariff information. The mem- 
ber governments supply the Bureau of the International Union information on 
tariff schedules and changes, with instructions concerning their application. 
This Bureau, which is maintained at Brussels, translates the information into 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish and publishes it in the “Inter- 
national Customs Journal.” 

The Department of Commerce receives from U.S. businessmen engaged in for- 
eign trade numerous inquiries as to the tariffs of other countries. These pub- 
lications of the Bureau are utilized extensively to answer these inquiries. ‘The 
publications are also useful in working with foreign trade statistics. 

Foreign business firms, wishing to trade with U.S. firms, also utilize the in- 
formation contained in the publications about U.S. tariffs and their application. 
The Union, at present, provides, through the member governments, the least ex- 
pensive and most efficient method of obtaining information on these topics. 

No regular conferences are held. The work of the Union during 1959 was a 
continuation of the work of previous years; i.e., translation of tariffs and pub- 
lication of the “International Customs Journai.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The primary function of the Bureau is to insure international standardization 
of basic units of measure throughout the world, including the meter, kilogram, 
and various nonmetrical units which have important bearing upon the exchange 
of goods and knowledge between countries. A 1921 convention extended the 
Bureau’s interest to include standards of electrical measuring units and all 
physical constants used in high precision measurements. In collaboration with 
other scientific groups, the Bureau has since achieved agreement upon an im- 
proved basis for measurements of electricity and light (adopted in the United 
States by Public Law 617, 81st Cong., approved July 21, 1950), and upon an im- 
proved scale of temperature of industrial importance, covering the range from 
liquid oxygen to the electric are. More recently standards of photometric units 
became a concern of the Bureau. Its continuing function in all these fields is the 
comparison of standards to make sure that uniformity is maintained in actual 
practice. 

In response to the increasing need for standardization in the radiation field, 
a Consultative Committee on Radioisotopes was established in 1958. Its recom- 
mendations will be considered at the 11th General Conference of Weights and 
Measures in 1960 in Paris. This Conference will also consider a new and more 
precise definition of the meter in wave lengths of light, replacing the platinum 
bar now used as the basic prototype. 

The functions of the Bureau include: (1) Comparisons and verifications of 
the new prototypes of the meter and the kilogram and of nonmetrical weights 
and measures; (2) periodic comparison of the national standards with interna- 
tional prototypes and their specimens, as well as comparisons of standard 
thermometers: (3) calibration and comparison of geodetic measuring bars; 
comparison of standards and scales of precision; (4) investigation and preserva- 
tion of standards of electrical units, and (5) conservation of international 
standards and prototypes. 

The United States, through its National Bureau of Standards, has membership 
on the four international committees which deal respectively with (1) electrical 
measurements, (2) photometry, (3) thermometry and calorimetry, and (4) the 
definition of the meter. 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


The International Hydrographic Bureau (IHB), located in Monaco, has a 
membership of 38 principal maritime nations of the world and provides the 
only organized international means by which the chief hydrographers from the 
maritime nations of the world can exchange information, coordinate worldwide 
research projects, and maintain a continuous international program of study in 
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the highly technical field of hydrography. Below are listed several fields of in- 
formation encompassed in the studies of the Bureau. The rapid collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of such data greatly accelerates and facilitates 
U.S. hydrographic operations: 
Collection of materials for the purpose of accurately charting oceanic 
islands and dangers; 
Collection of oceanic soundings and the plotting of these on comprehensive 
charts ; 
Formulation of suggestions for charting areas which, during the war, 
were mined and which are now presumed to be clear ; 
Collection of data regarding limits of oceans and seas; 
Review of tidal data received from individual hydrographic officers ; 
Dissemination of descriptive material on echo-sounding instruments and 
new radar and photogrammetry equipment; and 
Preparation of illustrated listings of navigation lights and the creation 
of an international numbering system for lights and other important aids 
to navigation. 

The IHB also undertakes the development and dissemination of uniform speci- 
fication and terminology in the field of hydrography. 

Every 5 years the Bureau convenes an International Conference of the Chief 
Hydrographers from its member nations. The Conference reviews the work pro- 
gram of the Bureau, its financial and administrative status, and its future pro- 
gram. Following technical discussion on such subjects as are listed above, 
resolutions are introduced which are designed to secure uniformity in the 
hydrographic work of the member states. The next Conference is scheduled for 
1962. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS AND ASSOCIATED UNIONS 


The International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) is the recognized mecha- 
nism through which international scientific cooperation in the natural sciences 
is achieved. The strength of ICSU is found in its scientific members which are 
13 autonomous international unions, each concerned with a particular scientific 
discipline, and in its 45 national adhering bodies which are normally the leading 
academies of science or research councils in the countries concerned. 

ISCU has promoted useful scientific investigations by entering into relations 
with governments through their national adhering bodies. A good example is 
the International Geophysical Year (IGY) which brought about extensive inter- 
national cooperative scientific research. Through the National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council (NAS-NRC) it brought American scientific 
effort, financed to a large extent by this Government, into cooperative arrange- 
ments with scientific efforts of some 65 other countries. The organization for 
IGY developed by ICSU is unique and will be continued through a Special Com- 
mittee for Inter-Union Cooperation in Geophysics. 

Derivative from this effort are new activities such as the Committee on Ant- 
arctic Research for furthering coordination of scientific activity in Antarctica; 
the Special Committee on Oceanic Research to further scientific activity in all 
branches of the marine sciences ; and a Committee on Space Research (COSPAR) 
to exploit the possibilities of satellites and space probes of all kinds for scientific 
purposes and the exchange of the resulting data on a cooperative basis. 

ICSU and its unions have furthered scientific progress through permanent 
services: (1) The Federation of Astronomical and Geophysical Sciences brings 
together regular services in these disciplines and they will now add services 
on Mean sea level and earth tides. The Permanent Service of World Days will 
join the Federation and carry forward simultaneous observations of atmosphere 
and other phenomena at many localities over the globe on days specified in 
advance. In addition, a warning-alert communication system will make possible 
observations of phenomena that develop unexpectedly. (2) Abstracting of for- 
eign scientific and technical journals on physics and chemistry has been helped 
by the ICSU Abstracting Board which is now extending its activities to the field 
of biology. (3) Arranging for regularly scheduled international conferences and 
symposia. (4) Serving as a clearinghouse for scientific information. 

General Assemblies of ICSU are held every 3 years. The next one will be 
in 1961. In 1958 the Eighth Assembly met in Washington at which time the 
American president retired after a 3-year term and a British scientist was elected 
to replace him. A resolution of the Assembly, to publish the ICSU quarterly 
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review and to provide editorial and publication assistance to scientific groups 
associated with ICSU, has been put into effect. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


The International Sugar Council is the administrative body which administers 
the provisions of the International Sugar Agreement of 1958. U.S. participation 
in the agreement was approved by the U.S. Senate in July 1959 and ratified by 
the President. 

Sugar is an important commodity in world trade, and many countries are in 
large measure dependent upon its production and export for their livelihood. 
Aside from being the world’s largest importer of sugar, the United States has a 
particular interest in the welfare of sugar-producing countries in this hemisphere. 
Stability in world sugar trade makes an important contribution to their economic 
and political stability. 

The present Internatonal Sugar Agreement has a term of 5 years beginning 
January 1, 1959. The present agreement extends the major provisions of the 
Sugar Agreement of 1953 as revised in 1956; the United States was also a signa- 
tory to that agreement. Thirty-six countries are members of the new agreement. 
The objective of the agreement is to stabilize the world price of sugar within an 
agreed price range. The International Sugar Council normally holds about 
three meetings a year. The Council acts in accord with the terms of the agree- 
ment and assigns each exporting country an initial export quota at the beginning 
of the year. As world requirements for sugar change, these export quotas are 
adjusted to meet new market conditions. Except when major political crises 
have disturbed the market, the agreement has been reasonably successful in 
stabilizing prices as well as providing a needed forum for international discus 
sion of mutual problems. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


The International Wheat Council continued its operations designed to main- 
tain stable prices for wheat in international trade. A newly negotiated agree- 
ment entered into force on July 16, 1959, and a larger proportion of the world’s 
trade in wheat will come under its purview than was the case under the previous 
agreement. The new agreement also calls for periodic international review 
of the world wheat situation and thus provides a forum in which the surplus 
disposal programs of the United States and other countries will be discussed. 

Because the United States is the world’s largest exporter of wheat, the activi- 
ties of the organization and our membership there is in our national interest. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) continued in 1959 to show 
considerable progress in the implementation of its programs. Its formative 
stage has been completed and it is well launched on a program which provides 
assistance to its members in the various fields within the competence of the 
Agency. 

Technical assistance activities continued to be a growing part of the Agency’s 
work. The number of nuclear science fellowships provided in 1959 was double 
that of 1958; 600 students from 42 countries were selected for training at ad- 
vance centers _f instruction and research. A program of exchange of professors 
and scientists was also initiated and the Agency held its first in a series of radio- 
isotopes training courses. This was convened jointly with the FAO at Cornell 
University in cooperation with the U.S. Government. Also in the field of training, 
the first of the mobile radioisotope laboratories presented to the Agency by the 
United States was used for training programs in Austria, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

One of the most pressing needs of member states is assistance in the develop- 
ment of national atomic energy programs. In response to this the Agency has 
sent preliminary assistance missions, comprised of some 50 experts, to a number 
of countries in southeast Asia, the Far East, Middle East, and Latin America. 
Agency experts are also working in the field on specific projects. In seven 
countries as a complement to its technical assistance, the Agency has also pro- 
vided selected items of atomic energy equipment. 

The Agency’s first role as a supplier of source material was completed with 
the provision of natural uranium for a research reactor in Japan. Japan bought 
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the material through the Agency which had obtained bids through member gov- 
ernments. There are at the moment two other requests for materials pending. 

In connection with the work of the Agency in the field of health and safety, 
considerable progress was made in 1959. A manual on the safe handling of 
radioisotopes was approved and distributed. Two Agency panels are at work 
on problems connected with the transport of radioisotopes and large radiation 
sources such as irradiated fuel elements, and a panel of experts has completed 
its draft recommendations on the disposal of radioactive wastes in the sea. 
These recommendations were drawn up at a conference organized by the Agency, 
with UNESCO as cosponsor, at which the whole range of waste disposal prob- 
lems was discussed. During 1959 the Board of Governors achieved considerable 
progress in drawing up the guiding principles for a system of safeguards 
against diversion to noncivilian ends. The detailed regulations based on these 
principles will be worked out during 1960. 

Finally, the Agency has begun a continuing study of the needs of the less 
developed areas for nuclear power. This not only includes studies and surveys, 
training programs, the drafting of health and safety regulations, but also a 
study of the progress made in technically suitable and economically competitive 
power reactors. In this connection, as an integral part of the implementation 
of this program, there is underway in collaboration with the United Nations a 
survey of the less developed areas looking toward the selection of a limited 
number of situations in which the construction of nuclear powerplants would 
be of interest at an early date. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. What is the hospitality or entertainment budget for 
the World Health Organization / 
Mr. Henperson. $18,500, sir. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What is this requested increase in program activities 
in the World Health Organization to the extent of $2,277,675? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Dr. H. van Zile 
Hyde, assistant to the Surgeon General for International Health, who 
is our U.S. representative on the Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this, Doctor ? 

Dr. Hype. Mr. Chairman, that increase reflects in the first place, 
the requests from governments for activities largely in the area of 
communicable diseases and in the training of personnel, both training 
outside their own country and inside their own country. 

It also reflects a desire, on the part of the more advanced countries 
and particularly ourselves, to reach out more effectively in the field 
of medical research and through the World Health Organization to 
get experts of the world together in meetings of expert committees 
to determine what the gaps are in certain fields of research and to 
take advantage of studies that can be made abroad that cannot be 
made effectively in this country. For example, in the field of cancer 
there are forms of cancer very common in other parts of the world and 
very rare here, and vice versa. ‘The desire is to determine to what 
extent this is due to environmental circumstances and so on, 

Another aim is the study of the spread of diseases through the 
migration of birds, that can be done only on an international basis. 
Some diseases coming to the fore are virus diseases that to some 
extent may be transmitted by birds who are the hosts of some of these 
viruses, such as psittacosis and some related viruses, and some may 
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be transmitted by insects picked up by the birds in migration when 
they stop to rest. 

This is an example of the type of thing that can only be studied by 
an international naan: 

The World Health Organization has increased its budget in order 
to permit this type of coordination of research and stimulation of re- 
search to be carried on not by the World Health Organization or 
any institutions created by the World Health Organization, but by the 
existing international research centers, and also to provide oppor- 
tunity ‘for certain types of training, one being the training of young 
research workers in countries abroad who can be brought to the 
major centers here and in northern Europe to study things of interest 
in their own countries. The other is to give the senior research 
workers in some of the underdeveloped countries that have vast prob- 
lem ) some highly competent research workers—a 
chance to visit their colleagues in other countries to share their 
experiences. 





INCREASE REQUESTED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. That is all very well, Doctor, but in connection with 
the increase of $2,277,675 in program activities for the World Health 
Organization, have you gone into the reasons for a request of over 20 
percent additional in administrative services, to wit, the $423,553 
shown in the exhibit ? 

Dr. Hype. I cannot give an answer to that unless there are funds 
in there for the building. I do not think there are in this budget. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a fair question, is it not, to inquire why you 
should increase your administrative services by over 20 percent?! 
Is it or is it not? 

Dr. Hype. I would think it would be. I do not understand the 
figure. 

Mr. Roonry. Does anybody here understand it ? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I believe the technical assistance 
administrative support is also involved. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the figure of $423,553? 

Dr. Hype. Mr. Chairman, the World Health Organization has 
picked up in its own budget some of the administrative expenses for 
the United Nations technical assistance program that were previous- 
ly paid from funds made available to the World Health Organization 
by technical assistance. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do that? The American taxpayer cannot win 
on that deal, can he? 

Dr. Hypr. The American taxpaver would pay a smaller percentage 
of the budget of the World Health Organization than he would if 
these Sands came from United Nations technical assistance. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the percentage of the American taxpayer's 
contribution to the World Health Organization ? 

Dr. Hypr. 31.71 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the percentage of the American taxpayer's 
contribution to the United Nations? 

Mr. Henperson. 32.51 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. And what is the share in the expanded technical as- 
sistance program ? 
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Mr. Henverson. Forty percent. 

Mr. Rooney. I still do not understand this. 

Mr. Hrenperson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, this has been a very 
difficult problem for the specialized agencies in the United Nations, 
the whole question of sharing of the cost of administrative support 
for the technical assistance program by the specialized agencies. 4 
percentage arrangement has been worked out whereby they pay part 
of the administrative support and the United Nations technical as- 
sistance pays part. In others most of the administrative support is 
borne by the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the attendant reduction in the United Na- 
tions expanded technical assistance program? Do you have that? 

Mr. Henperson. Asa result of 

Mr. Roonry. As a result of lo: ading up this one by over 20 percent ? 

Mr. Henperson. For example, in the World Health Organization 
the reimbursements from the expanded technical assistance program 
is $724,000, 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any reduction in the budget of the expanded 
technical assistance program ? 

Mr. Henverson. I would be glad to supply this for the record, but 
I assume there would be to the extent the specialized agencies are 
assuming certain administrative support. costs. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are your figures with respect to expanded tech- 
nical assistance ? 

Mr. Henperson. May I have Mr. Puhan, Director of the Office of 
International Administration, reply ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Punan. Mr. Chairman, I believe you are aware of the fact 
that the expanded technical assistance program of the United Na- 
tions is financed under the Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. Roonry. We understand that thoroughly. I want to find out 
where you made an attendant reduction in ‘that program ¢ 

Mr. Punan. The U.S. contribution to the expanded technical as- 
sistance program and the Special Fund is $22,245,000 in 1959. That 
is a combined figure for both the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram and the Special Fund. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the figure in 1960? 

Mr. Puwan. $30 million. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the 1961 figure ? 

Mr. Punan. The 1961 figure, I believe, is $33 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is this reduction that you are talking about? 

Mr. Punan. There is no reduction in the U.S. contribution to the 
expanded technical assistance program. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course not. It is going from $22 million last yea 
to $33 million requested in the coming year. My question still holds, 
why should you increase your administrative costs in the World 
Health Organiz: ition by over 20 percent! 2 
of 20 percent of the added program activities. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mrs. Westfall, the Dep- 


uty Director of the Office of International Administration 
swer that ? 
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Mr. Roonry. You have plenty of people here. Ask anybody you 
feel can answer the question. If Mrs. Westfall has the answer and 
it isa satisfactory one, we shall be delighted. 

Mrs. Westraty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What happened in the United Nations and specialized agencies 
within the last year on overhead costs is this: The total overhead 
cost for the expanded technical assistance program is now shown in 
the regular budgets of the specialized agencies. Against that is a 
deduct item which is the amount the agency receives from the ex- 
panded program for its overhead cost. So it is quite possible you 
could have an add-in and a deduct-out which would be exactly the 
same amount. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all very well, but can you answer the question 
of why you increased your administrative costs in the World Health 
Organization by over 20 percent § d 

Mrs. Wesrray. Mr. Chairman, this presentation also includes the 
item of $724,000 as a deduction, which is the amount the Organization 
takes in from the expanded program for its overhead cost. 

Mr. Rooney. Then there should not be any increase. 

Mrs. Westrau. In terms of actual administrative cost there should 
be no increase; no. 

Mr. Rooney. Then why do we have an increase of $423,553 ? 

Mrs. Westratu. The problem is this table shows the increases and 
decreases coming out with a net increase of $1,924,000. You have an 
increase of $64,650 for organizational meetings; an increase of $2,- 
242,897 for the operating program; an increase of $423,553 for admin- 
istrative services; and an increase of $117,000 in undistributed reserve. 
But then you have as a deduction against those increases $724,000 
which is the reimbursement from the expanded technical assistance 
mie ee 

Mr. Roonry. Can you explain the plus? I do not care about all this 
vegetation around this. Why do you have a plus in administrative 
expe nses ¢ 

Mrs. Westraty. The plus includes the overhead cost for the ex- 
panded program, shown in the budget for the first time. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should that be ? 

Mrs. Westrauy. The object in doing it that way was in order 

Mr. Rooney. In order to to get that $3 million additional out of 
the mutual security budget ? 

Mrs. Westrati. No, sir. The object of doing it this way was in 
order to have the governing bodies of the speci: lized agencies have a 
full picture of the operation of the organizations at the time they 
reviewed their regular budgets. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not the expanded technical assistance program gen- 
erally considered to be a temporary program which may fluctuate 
from year to year as compared to the World Health Org: unization ¢ 

Mrs. Wesrrati. Mr. Chairman, it has been temporary for the last 
10 years. 1 
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Mr. Roonry. We understand that, but I think it is a bit more tem- 
porary than the World Health Organizati ion, 

Mrs. Westra. I think that is quite true. 

Mr. Rooney. Then why should the administrative costs come out of 
that ? 

Mrs. Westrati. The administrative costs by and large do not come 
out. of the World Health Organization budget. They are shown in 
the World Health Organization budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should that cost in connection with this program 
be in this budget of the World Health Organization ? 

Mrs. WesrraLu. Well, the difficulty with handling these costs com- 
pletely separate is that the expanded program hi: . been an added on 
program for all the specialized agencies and it has been extremely diffi- 
cult to try to isolate precisely the added overhead costs. So we have 
tried to handle it in this way. This is basically a problem of presenta- 
tion rather than one of substanee. 

Mr. Roonry. To me it is a problem of the American taxpayer not 
getting the best of it. You are moving administrative expenses into 
amore permanent organization rather than one that may well fluctuate. 

Mrs. Westrati. In terms of total size of the program, the expanded 
program has fluctuated only in the sense of gomg up. 

Mr. Rooney. It has fluctuated in terms of going up, that is correct, 
substantially. 

Mrs. Westrati. There has been more and more aid provided to 
underdeveloped countries through the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, financed out of the expanded technical assistance program, 
and the overhead costs basically are borne by the expanded program. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGETS OF VARIOUS INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert the sum- 
maries with regard to the United Nations Education, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, the World Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, the World Meteorological ( reaniza- 
tion, the Pan American Health Organization, the Organization of 
American States, and the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


Contribution from fiscal year 1959 funds : ancien So, 0k; 102 
Contribution from fiscal year 1960 funds . 38, 789, 810 
Requirement for contribution from fiscal year 1961 funds a ae 832° 952 2 

Increase__. : 2 43, 142 


The increase in the U.S. contribution to the organization’s calendar year 1960 
budget is due to an increase of $343,729 in the 1960 assessment budget or 
$105,662 to the United States, as offset by the fact that there is no need for an 
additional working capital fund advance as there was in the previous year. 

The major factor in the increase of $343,729 in the 1960 assessment budget is 
the holding of the Organization’s biennial general conference in 1960 and ses- 
sions of the executive board which are heavier in the year in which the general 
conference is held. 
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The changes in the items of the Organization's 1960 budget, as compared to 
1959, are as follows: 


General policy : 





ON NEN i hs in 5 hactnn cgi oie hie al +$286, 218 
| ee Sead teaebae teas hese +98, 473 
_imcsnos iiRe ile 
Program operations and services : 
NINOOON dis cl idee Ni) +80, 914 
II FOTN snare es ee eancleeh Linco Bec ctede encod —14, 256 
cei heubabreers —91, 732 
PETITE: PUR i ap ech won cdnwdpipneiev cer erctignee — 86, 653 
Pees communingneee. 6 Sf +9, 579 
Reser ie  OOONIO le eo —3, 807 
Relations with member states_....._.__________~_ +11, 445 
- —94, 510 
Geen scnunuewerauon.. Lk. $ mvadiae a +31, 976 
Nee de Fe mnie tal eesceintils ahh uiesip whe Gvmepab vbomewermres +33, 552 
Total increase in spending budget_- peli ies ass a . +355, 709 
Increase in undistributed appropriation_-_ oa ‘ +16, 327 
Less increase in miscellaneous income ____- == ihe os -28, 307 
Increase in assessment budget... ____~- antebeaebed +343, 729 


World Health Organization 


Contribution from fiscal year 1959 funds______-~~ $4, 666, 480 
4, 744, 090 
sched 5, 355, 110 


Contribution from fiscal year 1960 funds____- ah 
Requirement for contribution from fiscal year 1961 funds__ 


siete sient beeiisielainadade iol take cileiaraeshceel ctcincnoes psi 611, 020 


The increase in the U.S. contribution to the calendar year 1960 budget of the 
Organization is due to a $1,924,100 increase in the assessment budget of the 
Organization. 

The major increase in the budget of the Organization is an item of $500,000 
for research in the health fleld. Other increases are attributable to a net rise 
in field activities with consequent increases in headquarters costs and mandatory 
personal services costs. 

The changes over calendar year 1959 in the items in the Organization’s 1960 
budget are as follows: 


Increase 


Organizational meetings: 





World Health Assembly_-_-_-_- oe eS +-$13, 730 
Executive board and its committees_ : 15, 770 
I Sac os sainintneidina +35, 150 
+-SO4, 650 
Operating program : 
Program activities 4 5 ee , +2, 277, 615 
tegional offices_._.._..__-- aad : ete Ba —72, 5s 
Expert committees and conferences______-~--~- +37, 820 
—— - 1-2, 242, 897 
a esenisicpenintinasapentnubents Sa ibaa aks Saat 1 493, 553 
Working capital fund reimbursement___-_--_- soiaiidant : 100, 000 
Undistributed reserve__ eae a Sdcataese cis aesoreses +117, 000 
I a i leet eee = —724, 000 
Miscellaneous income and carryover_____------------------~- — 100, 000 
Increase in Organization’s assessment budget__.--___-__--- +1, 924, 100 
International Telecommunication Union 
Contribution from fiscal year 1959 funds___-_-___-----~--~- et 
Contribution from fiscal year 1960 funds___~_- so iia a icaamaatai ease anataiaacaes 225, 000 
Requirement for contribution from fiscal year 1961 funds_-_-_______- 300, 000 





a laa le cinta tapinlaenenianininseinns 75, 000 
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The increase in the U.S. contribution, is attributable to an anticipated increase 
in total assessments for the calendar year 1961 of 2,500,000 Swiss francs 
($580,000) and a probable increase in the U.S. percentage share from 9 percent 
to 10 percent. Since the 1960 and 1961 budgets will not be finally approved until 
the administrative council meeting in May 1960 and since the Union will be oper- 
ating under a changed budget structure due to the adoption of the “Consolidated 
budget” an item by item comparison is not possible. The calculation of the 
increase in the calendar year 1961 budget is roughly as follows: 











Increase (+-) 
| Swiss francs or 
decrease (—) 

1960 ordinary budget. __-. sistent snipe Sat ahitaiasemateah tal asa emote DB OEE  cocaibusecion 
aR EAS ATED AE a 1, 000, 000 ade on 
I a | 1, 500, O00 4. daccenndcaes 
Less: 
1960 nonrecurring___.____- Lb. cies whieh atebhcait bh ademibiendets og LiL | — 178, 000 — 178, 000 
RE TI BOON iii citi sna tid dbedeictiie a dsidabe mabisdumebidee — 160, 000 — 160, 000 
, ee en 
Plus 
Statutory increases. .................. shecdeeteteeel 3... — nol 260, 000 | -+- 260, 000 
Additional IF RB costs '. Jillian aE al i | 817, C00 | +817, 000 
Increased CCI costs !__..--- a Se ES Dre eC eS Ae he 200, 000 | +200, 000 
Additional consequential General Secretariat costs !.........----.-.-.-.- | 100, 000 +100, 000 
Increased building costs (rental and maintenance recurring costs) ---- | 450, 000 +450, 000 
Building costs (nonrecurring, transfer moving, furnishing, and installa- 
tion RE PS EAS ee OS LEE ee eae } 715, 000 | +715, 000 
Mechanization (accounting equipment and computer) - cata 100, 000 + 100, 000 
Expenditure formerly charged to publications budget__......_- 196, 000 +196, 000 
NE oN bl oe Ee eR 13, 000, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
U.S. equivalent.._..ccesececens a a ie en a a cheek a sme ($3, 000, 000 ($580, O06 


1 There are yproximately 68 new permanent posts and 25 temporary costs divided between 1960 and 1961 
PI I I I ; c 
involved in these increases. The posts are to be added to the extent possible within the budgetary limits 
for 1960 and 1961. 


World Meteorological Organization 
Contribution from fiscal year 1959 funds__-______--- 


Contribution from fiscal year 1960 funds___- 


$s; ick! ee 
Requirement for contribution from fiscal year 1961 funds- 


125, 918 


Increase__- sell seis) tis. bir ess d eee 55, 2038 


The increase in the U.S. contribution to the calendar year 1960 budget of the 
Organization is due to (1) an increase of $152,862 in the gross budget, (2) a1 
increase in the U.S. percentage from 15.19 to 19.09 percent, (3) an advance of 
$14,412 to the working capital fund, as offset by, (4) credits arising from the 
1951—55 financial period surpluses. 

The increase in the gross budget is attributable to higher overhead and greater 
responsibilities in the fields of hydrology and artificial satellites. 

The changes over calendar year 1959 in the items in the Organization’s calen 
dar yveur 1960 budget are as follows: 


I. Meetings > ie aa : : $14, 988 
II. Personnel services Si scaien edad oie a +70, 741 
III. General services_- cieendlaia aiiaiiten taint ate .. +52, 182 
IV. Regular program___ ~~ sd ca cteepaia ete llocninian' vc . pists Saini. “Sey A 


V. Other budgetary provisions 


------ ; +-17, 888 
VI. 1958 supplement 


i tntdapenseanmien niente t, 136 


Increase in Organization’s budget_- 


endinaiit ; al _-— +152, 862 
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Pan American Health Organization 


Contribution from fiscal year 1959 funds____________- ar ..._. $1, 914, 000 


Hstimated requirements for contributions from fiscal year 1961 
a a ort eee aoe en 2, 640, 000 


Contribution from fiscal year 1960 funds_____- 2, 310, 000 


I ii 0 emaaadii Rap aania bea ie oeemation chads askecineos ; 330, 000 

The total increase in the calendar year 1960 budget over calendar year 1959 
amounts to $500,000, of which $345,305 (69 percent) corresponds to field and 
other programs, continuing the Organization’s objective of greatest emphasis 
upon dynamic health projects in the field. The increase in field activities is 
chiefly found in (1) assistance to national health services, particularly in 
nutrition, statistics, and food and drug control, (2) the zone offices, reflecting 
greater decentralization, (3) the eradication programs, especially in commu 
nicable diseases, aedes aegypti, and malaria, and (4) education and training, 
with special emphasis upon nursing. The increase of $151,394 in the head 
quarters budget is due to additional personnel and consultants in specialized 
fields, to sharp increases in printing contracts and rent, and to the 1960 Direct 
ing Council meeting which will be held outside of the United States 

The detailed changes in the Organization’s calendar year 1960 budget, 
compared with the calendar year 1959, are as follows: 


Meeting costs and conference services 





sae $3. 301 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau headquarters______- +151, 394 
Field and other programs: 

Zone oftices____- : ae ae -LS7&8. 006 
Eradication programs ; ani 1.31. 138 
Control of other common diseases_ 38, 420 
Strengthening health services +90, 401 
Education and training_- +164, 180 
Publications _____ ~ 20, OOO 

D4, 305 

Total increase in gross budget OO, OOO 


Organization of American States Pan American Union 


Contribution from fiscal year 1959 funds_- . : $3, 727, 230 
Contribution from fiscal year 1960 funds 4, 775, 459 


TT5 
Estimated requirements for contribution from fiscal year 1961 funds 6, 172, 679 


NT aria sieaesianhen Cue A calteaPOee ; 1, 397, 220 


The fiscal vear 1961 expenditure budget of the Pan American Union is expected 
to be increased by $2,117,000 over fiscal year 1960. The increase in the U.S 
contribution corresponds to the U.S. share, 66 percent, of the total increase in 
assessments or $1,397,220 


6 ee 

The increase in the 1960 budget is for the most part due to the initiation of 
the economic program as required by the resolutions of the Special Committee 
for Formulation of New Means of Economic Cooperation (Committee of 21). 
While the greater portion of the resultant budgetary increases are found in the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs and the Department of Technical 
Cooperation, substantial increases traceable to the Committee of 21 Resolutions 
are found in the Office of Publication Services, Permanent Equipment, Common 
Services. and Reimbursement to Working Capital Fund (for amounts used in 
1959 to initiate the most urgent resolutions). The foregoing accounts for ap 
proximately 70 percent of the total increase. The only other large increase is 
caused by the continued development of the fellowships and professorships pro- 
grams in the Department of Technical Cooperation, based on recommendations 
of the Inter-American Committee of Special Representatives. 








a. et et ee eee 


Lh 
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The detailed changes in the Union's fiscal year 1961 budget, as compared with 
fiscal year 1960 as amended are as follows: 


er, renee eae nad ae ee eee + $28, 911 
Department of Economic and Social ERRNO adh ioe +723, 592 
Department of ee PTI hia ia atesnciinisiicieiaariin estes Rattan i MOO +34, 145 
Department of Legal Affairs_ iach ieee aie Geena ns +17, 137 
Department of St: itidties. saa niebiasies aa ae +51, 872 
Department of Public Information eesti nenateietns aces tae aaansseatesveumceameaie +39, 070 
Department of Technical Cooperation__ ; Katies oe. i +501, 545 
Office of Council & Secretarial Services_____._______-_ cee ee BP ee —111, 857 
Ini: SU, sir I RE ns cerca ea coercive mncitiasnaseac inn reciniea +-173, 100 
Office of Financial Services___- ised ag ioe aiae ais +59, 668 
ID BI icici eretnees seas vaninaciaestea icine ee eae +102, 508 
Common BOTT IOC et Joell ee lib deeaee- 


Ss beatin +53, 990 
EI: Wo, a ie centennial tte em eben ee +232, 350 
I A I an cecal cn tbs riliitelgeninbee eaten ered joc tigen ab tack +64, 230 
a aa her aaa ae i ce ai ei +5, 000 
Inter-American Defense Board. ade at ces a +55, 569 
Reimbursement to working capital fund bch eed Lehn ecieicnagl tL +86, 170 

a cat id ict tesa een a crcl cp bine cio ites we imeiieee hy aay OO 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


Contribution from fiscal year 1959 funds__________-__- 


-------—~ $2, 020, 464 





Contribution from fiscal year 1960 funds_____~_ ewer 





Requirement for contribution from fiscal year 1961 ‘funds ssc dcggioamsasseiys, 1 Cpl a 
pmerwhe 2 ls se. Be ee aRieadeces tees o seviliah den nate aseae 217. 312 


The Organization’s assessment budget for 1960 is $618,000 higher than the 
budget for 1959, and the U.S. share of that increase at 32.51 percent amounts to 
$200,912. In addition, there is no working capital fund credit ($16,400) avail- 
able to reduce the U.S. payment as there was in the previous year, making the 
total increase $217, 312 

The increases in the Organization’s a for 1960 are attributable to (1) in- 
creased staff and (2) an increase in the Agency’s activities in conferences and 
seminars ; scientific, technical and information services, supplies and equipment. 

The detailed changes in the Organization’s 1960 budget, as compared with 
1959 are as follows: 

General Conference and Board of Governors: 
General Conference__ 
soard of Governors____ 


_..._.... —§$15, 000 
ee +4, 300 
— —- —$10, 700 


Functional program activities : 
Panels and committees_ 


ical Ut ares a a gc ei +18, 000 
OUT: NI icine cteprmienininc ep earinigaie tetas -.--.. —25, 000 
Seminars, symposia, and conference Wa iaiiateniniias tine _.. +75, 000 
Distribution of informs ee Beds _.. +47, 000 
Scientific and technical services, supplies, and equip- 

| 


cia phere eek totale cased choses | a ae 


_ a 4180 ' 000 
The Secretariat: 


Salaries and wages_-_ a pina tala ental in. Se Ce 
CII I CII ich a Shei csg oe citar a en _.. +92, 000 
Sa nen Se Se oi eis aicetavas emailemeainns —49, 000 
Consultants— 


Scalloe So hod BcbaSiadtes Sooo eee niece mane 7 0 
NE NN a. cine acca = sich Nidhi lara Laigcnichelc ts ood tee 0 


ew | 417, 200 


Services, supplies, and equipment: 
Ree SIRO nei hip mann _ +52, 000 
Printing, office, and building supplies_____~__- ee 

4 —35, 000 


Permanent equipment 
——_—._ + 61, 500 


a ee a ee ee +618, 000 


Increase in assessment budget 
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FUNDS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. Rooney. How much is in here for hospitality in the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. $9,232. 

Mr. Rooney. And, in the World Meteorological Organization, how 
much is in there for entertainment ? 

Mr. Henpenrson. $2,450. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is in the Pan American Health Organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. $8,100. 

Mr. Rooney. In the Organization of American States ? 

Mr. Henverson. $8,000. 

Mr. Roonry. And, in the International Atomic Energy Agency ? 

Mr. Henpverson. $22.500. 

Mr. Roonry. You have over $100,000 just in these Agencies for 
entertainment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, in addition to that, you have how much for the 
American missions to the United Nations in entertainment? When 
I say “the United Nations,” I mean to international organizations. 

Mr. Henpverson. Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me while I look 
in my mission book, I have that figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 

Mr. Henperson. Sir, for general representation, the amount of 
$17.000 

Mr. Roonry. Is that for all international organizations? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. You mean with regard to U.S. mission 
to the U.N.? 

Mr. Roonry. No; I mean with regard to U.S. missions to all in- 
ternational organizations. 

This figure could not be right. 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir; we have a breakdown for those organiza- 
tions whose annual budgets are in excess of $500,000. 

The total of their representation amounts within those budgets 
comes to $355,043. 

Mr. Rooney. It is quite a bill; is it not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 


COMING BUDGETS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the United Nations, we shall at 
this point in the record insert the 1960 financial budgets. I suppose 
we had better call them “coming” budgets. That would be more 
proper, would it not? 

Mr. Henperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Some of them are for fiscal 1961, some for calendar 
year 1960, and some for the financial year, 1960. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the coming budgets of the interna- 
tional organizations described at pages 114 through 116 of the jus- 
tifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Unitep NATIONS 
Budget for the Financial Year 1960 


I. Sessions of the General Assembly, councils, commissions and 
committees: 
1. Travel of Representatives, Members of Commissions 
and Committees =a ee $832, 600 
2. Special meetings and conferences 62, 300 
3. Board of auditors segs i 53, 000 


en: Wi Se eS 947, $00 
II. Special missions and related activities: 
4. Special missions and related activities 2, 523, 300 
5. United Nations field service : 1, 206, 800 
ama 3, 730, 100 


Ill. The Secretariat: 


; 6. Salaries and wages oe ee - ee 31, 925, 200 
7. Common staff costs inet fata ud 7, 069, 300 
8. Travel of staff : ae a 1, 734, 400 

’ 9. Hospitality and payments under annex I, pars. 2 and 

7 3 of staff regulations : 7. : 95, 000 

1 10. Economic Commission for Africa__-___ 1, 013, 300 

. ae I al en es 41, 837, 200 


IV. Special offices: 
11. Office of UN High Commissioner for Refugees ---_-_- 1, 590, 000 
12. World Refugee Year 


ethan tac ane onsen nea 30, 000 
Total, pt. IV ate IN a Nat a 1, 620, 000 
n V. Common services and equipment: 
13. General expenses ikea die ketal eer be 5, 661, 100 
s 14. Printing, stationary and library supplies_-_-- : 2, 133, 100 
15. Permanent equipment__-__-_-- eee iri kone’ 553, 800 
I I ig cele 8, 348, 000 
L- A et : = - — 
VI. Technical programs: 
16. Economic development___.-.....-------- ache 480, 000 
Ss 17. Social activities ___ iat sinha rota astiend 15 hg 
18. Human rights activities______- he, 100, 000 
19. Publie administration __- ---_- siabetc lb 600, 000 
20. Technical assistance in/the field of narcotie drug con- 
re hea a Ce ssi 50, 000 
Total, pt. VI ou ; 2. 430, 000 
aut VII. Special expenses: 
Sse 21. Special expenses_--------- , 3, 532, 000 
= Total, pt. VII___.-.------- . 3, 532, 000 
VIII. International Court of Justice____--_--- ‘ : 704, 500 
ar tee : - x 
POIs, Oh. Vibiewccacusnnnuws 7 % 704, 500 
Gross budget sie acuign iets ie to'e eins _ 63, 149, 700 
\a- Supplemental appropriations for financial year 1959 (net 531, 120 
1S- eee 
63, 680, 820 
Less miscellaneous income---_------- hess acetate _ — 5, 380, 820 


Total assessment budget_-_--_-- pte _ 58, 300, 000 
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UnitrEpD NaTIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Budget for the calendar year 1960 
Pt. I. General policy: 


1. General! conference $571, O18 
2. Executive board 352, 933 
Total pt; T_.. 923, 951 
Pt. II. Program operations and services: 
1. Education 1, 964, 910 
la. Extension of primary education in Latin America (teacher 
training) 104, O11 
2. Natural sciences 1, 045, 812 
2a. Scientific research on arid lands 360, 031 
3. Social sciences 987, 945 
} Cuitural activities 1, 397, 772 
fa. Mutual appreciation of eastern and western cultural values 382, 679 
5. Mass communication 1, 528, 248 
6. Exchange of persons 701, 726 
7. telations with member states 680, 404 
Total, pt. ars é 9, 453, 538 
Pt. III. General administration 1, 722. 819 
Pt. 1V. Common services 1, 062, 778 
Total, pts I, II, III, and IV : 13, 163, O86 
Pt. V. Reserve: 1. Undistributed reserve 615, 494 
Total budget___- 13, 778, 580 
Less miscellaneous income $20, 817 
Total assessments 12, 957, 763 
INTERNATIONAL CiviIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
Budget for the calendar year 1960 
{In Canadian Dollars] 
Meetings 210, 001 
Secretariat 3, 757, 639 
General services 98, 273 
Equipment 75, 700 
Other budgetary provisions 23, 901 
Total budget __- 1, 665, 514 
Less miscellaneous income 800, 5 
Total assessments__- 3. 865, 000 


O 
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Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Budget for the calendar year 1960 


Organizational meetings: 
World Health Assembly - 


Regional committees __ -- 


Operating program: 
Program activities - ; 
Other statutory staff costs 
Regional offices____- 


Executive Board and its committees _ 


Expert committees and conferences - 


Administrative services: 
Administrative services 
Other statutory staff costs 


Subtotal___- 
Reserve: Undistributed reserve 


Subtotal 
Reimbursement from ET AP. 


Total budget 
Deduct: 
Prior year’s surplus 
Miscellaneous income - 


Transfer from the publications revolving fund___- 


Total assessments 


Foop AND 


AGRICULTURE 


$227, 050 
Ss 132, 670 
ors 100, 400 


$460, 120 


9, 714, 900 
__ 3,129, 056 
_ 1,776, 662 
_. 218, 920 





14, 839, 538 


1, 264, 120 
354, 922 


1, 619, 042 








_. 16, 918, 700 

_. 1,195, 060 

te 18, 113, 760 
3 —724, 000 


17, 389, 760 


$31, 960 
441, 040 
27, 000 
: ; 500, 000 


16, 889, 760 


ORGANIZATION 


Budget for the calendar year 1960 


Chapters 
I. Conference and Council- 
II. Office of the 


tions 
IV. Administration and finance 
V. Common services 


Director General 
III. Department of Legal Affairs, Information and Public 


VI. Technical and economic departments 


VII. 
VIII. Miscellaneous 
IX. Contingencies 


Total budget 
Less ETAP allocation 


Regular budget 
Less miscellaneous income 


Assessment budget 


53413—60——-60 


Area (regional) liaison service - 


1, 095 
1, 470 


~]— 


Rela- 
, 615 
, 675 
936, 463 
5, 398, 257 
899, 600 
65, 250 
100, 000 
10, 768, 425 
— 1, 278, 400 
9, 490. 025 
ce 2 264, 525 


ise 9, 225, 500 





Less miscellaneous income_- - -_- 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Budget for the calendar year 1960 


Pt. I. Ordinary budget: 


Session of the conference and other conferences 
Ne cies che mrdionon 
Zaye eee val OxNenses_...... een es 
Representation and hospitality 
Property account maintenance. .--_...........-..------- 
Te OR CAUONS. ..... . . eens cnewees 
se a na. ck Sm aap pepe aad ee done 
I. escent nap aaeiieaaranlisti phan 
Unpaid liabilities 


Branch offices and correspondents 


ee ee eee 5 icoaicaiaber was Bietie dues 
Ce 
Furniture and fixtures__-_-------- Leecslanioas saan Sheicineee a ‘ 
Office and transportation equipment__---_-_--_- eis 
NN inn soos nae oaes ace ee aio ar cased ddan rsdn 


Building and other capital expenditures__—____ ~~ 


Total, pt. I 


Gross expenditure budget 


Gross assessment budget 


Pt. II. Pension funds 
Pt. III. Working capital fund ________-_-- J 
Pt. IV. Facilities in additional languages 


$746, 
4, 707, 
461, 
38, 
261, 


237, 


233, 
511, 





49] 
284 
600 
500 
694 
310 
750 
005 
000 


, 204 
pane 
, 219 
, 000 
, 100 
, 000 
, 000 


400 


, 770 


474 


, 206 
, 010 
, 719 
7, 409 
3, 500 


909 





ee ee Ee tite 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Estimated ordinary budget for the calendar year 1960 
[Swiss francs] 


As approved by Administrative Council in May 1959: 


Administrative Council_..------ Se ee celts Teche eee $215, 000 
NS Seatac terete ele oo owie otelore fongoun jSnn nen ar Os 
Travel - - - oak Sih SR epee “ wa 62, 200 
Premises—rent and charges- ieregktadl nae 165, 600 
Equipment, supplies, and maintenance _ .. 244, 100 
Communication expenses : ; ; 45, 850 
Laboratories and library __-_-- --- . 31, 200 
Miscellaneous - -- ii 2 18, 150 
Social welfare oe 125, 700 
Settlement of and interest on accounts in suspense___ ; 40, 340 
Technical assistance, special account_ 154, 800 
Subsidy for documents published at a loss — 199, 950 
Tatal...- ; ‘ . 7, 637, 650 

Increases approved by Plenipotentiary Conference in December 1959: 

Administrative Council to provide for increase from 18 to 25 and 
use of Russian language ‘ 117, 000 
Extension of scope of external audit_ 5, 000 
Management survey 15, 000 
Increase in cost of living for retired staff 17, 000 
Integration of offset section into permanent staff ; 48, 000 
Assimilation of staff into U.N. common system_ 506, 000 
Use of electronic calculators 50, 000 

Removal and installation allowances due to elections of Secretary 
General, Deputy Secretary General, and IFRB members 179, 000 

Additional requirements for IF RB as a result of Radio Conference 
decisions - sa Te 1, 100, 000 

Additional general Secretariat expenses consequent on IFRB 
increase _ _ : — eee ; 44, 000 
Other __ ; : : 48, 350 
oth) IDOE. on 6 ce mn wax aed ‘ ; ,. 2,123, 360 
Total expenditure budget___--.---------- = ¢ oe 9, 761, 000 

Less: 

Technical assistance reimbursement__- $154, 800 

Miscellaneous income _ __ oe 95, 200 
— —250, 000 
Assessments against members _- we : . 9, 511, 000 

WoRLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
Budget for the calendar year 1960 
Parts 

I. Meetings ai _ $60, 867 
II. Personal services os 406, 988 
III. General services 94, 450 
IV. Regular program rv __ 67, 800 
V. Other budgetary provisions- , , _ 25, 000 
Gross budget a ie aca ae . .» 655, 105 
Deduct miscellaneous income- --------------- . —2, 500 
Assessment budget____- = = -<-2 = 66 G66 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Budget for calendar year 1960 
Organizational meetings 
Personnel costs 
Travel of staff 
General expenses 
Printing, stationery, and library _ 
Permanent equipment 


Total budget 


Less miscellaneous income 


Total assessments 


INTER-AMERICAN CHILDREN’S INSTITUTE 


Budget for the calendar year 1960 

Personnel: 

Office of the Director 

Technical Department 

Statistical Department 

Library and Publications Department 

Administrative Department 

Temporary contract personnel : 


Supplies and equipment 
Travel 

Field projects 
Conference costs 


Total budget 
INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


Estimated budget for the fiscal year 1961 


[$1 equals 12.50 pesos] 


Personnel _- — 

Retirement fund -.. 

General services__- 

Special activities 
Research concerning the Indian woman 15, 000. 00 
Exhibitions_...._—- a ; 15, 000. 00 


Scholarships and grants- sal ‘ 
Publications: | 


Periodicals — . ee io : 86, 908. 97 


Special. ........ 3 actin sitaeiiatastanamatiod ee 40, 615. 00 


Auditor’s fees_..._- 

Library... .-_-- leeineae 
Purchase of furniture and equipment 
Contingencies _ .._- ; : 


Total expenditure budget---- 
Deduct: 
Income from debtors __ 
Interest _ _. . - : 
Income from sale of publications 
PER evi ticsnccnseus 


Total! assessed budget 





$9, 430 
6, 770 
+, 970 


7, 050 
6, 280 
13, 000 


Pesos 


185, 506. 13 
16, 754. 41 
37, 255. 40 


30, 000. 00 
7, 200. 00 


127, 523. 97 
00 
5, 475. 00 
5, 000. 00 
4, 500. 00 


xz 
= 


420, 714. 91 


57, 286. 41 
2, 178 50 
16, 250. GO 


75, 714.91 | 


345, 000. 00 


$82, 500 
106, 500 
8, 000 
24, 500 
14, 000 
20, 000 


, 900 
500 


255, 000 


$47. 500 
18. 000 
7, 500 
35, O00 


) 
12, OOO 


120. 000 


- 
= 


10, 202 


33, 657 


z 
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INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Estimated budget for the fiscal year 1961 


Technical Advisory Committee 
Office of the Director - sa 

Department of Plant Industry - 
Department of Animal Industry 


Ns orsractnta tetra wigs tecee nate peaetas na bas 
Scientific communications _ __ ____~ 
Office of Registrar__-_-_- 
Administrative services 
Debt. retirement______ 


Total expenditure budget__- 
Add excess of receipts over expenditures 
Less: 
Net farm income - ‘ shrank 
Miscellaneous income from products and services -- 
Total assessment budget_ 


sae The 


RdeioT 96,800 


397, 780 


tunee 1,175 


_... —8, 500 
_. —51, 455 


-cnec-. 342, 000 


Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Estimated budget for the fiscal year 1961 
Secretariat 
Commission on Cartography 
Commission on Geography 
Commission on History 
Conference costs e 

Total budget 

Less miscellaneous income 


Total assessments 


$44, 337 
24, 200 
25, 000 
30, 263 

8, 700 


132, 500 


—7, 500 


~s.--- 126,000 


Pan AMERICAN RaILWAY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


Budget for the calendar year 1960 
Salaries__ 
Rent __- : 
General expenses _ 
Permanent committee es Scan oe i ; ; : 
Publication of bulletin and printing expenses of Conference _ 
Miscellaneous : ; 
Retirement fund 


IE 220 << 6 = 


Estimated receipts, calendar year 1959 
Government quotas 
Railway quotas 
Permanent member quotas 
Interest _ - 


ee =o.2 50:7 


$6, 063. 00 

4 750. 00 
1, 625. 00 

1, 350. 00 

2, 500. 00 

a 625. 00 
188. 00 


_..-. 13, 101. 00 


2, 536. 00 
_ 7,375. 00 
ve 655. 00 

; 6. 00 


20, 572. 00 
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Pan AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Budget for the calendar year 1960 


1. Meeting costs and conference services_._..........-..-----.- 


2. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, headquarters: 
Executive offices_-__------- en 
Division of Education and Training 
Division of Administration 
Division of Public Health 
i cc cnecnenseaoen 
ne hewccuenssstweeuLulGesd 
a elev ie nieces baianm 


$220, 46; 


286, 651 
100, 615 
284, 119 
227, 899 

9, 546 
390, 324 
128, 704 


Total, headquerters................- 


3. Field and other programs: 
Zone offices: 
Zone I (Venezuela)___-_-_~-- ie ris Ret Re a $145, 660 
ENON ian sons cen oweneoensnsene | we 
Zone III (Guatemala) _-_-___ Beri tie che 
Zone IV (Peru)....~..-.-- .... 124, 695 
Zone V (Brazil) __----- 89, 340 


Zone VI (Argentina) ---------- Muciedase uae a eee 
Programs: 

Eradication _—_--~- pee ee nee aie ieee 364, 619 

Control of other communicable diseases- -- - - 124, 984 


Strengthening health services -_- - ee eis 
Education and training __....-..------- ._ 538, 594 
ge ee fetid Griis eR . 90, 000 
Repatriation grant.............-.-- 500 


Total 


Less miscellaneous income 


Assessment budget_...........__--- . 


1, 427, 858 


702, 179 


1, 749, 500 


2, 451, 679 


4, 100, 000 
— 100, 000 


4, 000, 000 


Pan AMERICAN UNION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Estimated budget for the fiscal year 1961 
Executive Office a Se : pecans 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs - - - - 
Department of Cultural Affairs _ __ : 
Department of Legal Affairs__ 
Department of Statistics 


OU OO ND 


6. Department of Public Information a a ace Sag : 
7. Department of Technical Cooperation _ - -- ‘ 

8. Office of Council and Conference Secretariat Services__- 

9. Office of Publication Services . 

10. Office of Financial Services Ss 
11. Common Staff Costs _- - _- 

12. Common Services a 
13.. Permanent Equipment ‘ 

14. Debt Service________- 

15. Contingencies = ‘ 


Subtotal, Pan American Union 
16. Inter-American Defense Board 


Total 


Reimbursement to working capital fund 


Total expenditure and assessment budget 


$373, 190 
1, 707, 829 
923, 000 
231, 245 
408, 130 
537, 830 
1, 576, 230 
145, 565 
667, 585 
447, 600 
679, 400 
308, 200 
292, 250 
99, 930 
60, 000 


8, 757, 984 
374, 390 


9, 132 
>« 


4, of 


0, 170 


ws 


‘ 
“- 


t 


9, 352, 544 
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FREQUENCY NOTIFICATION FUNCTION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Estimated budget for the calendar year 1960 





a a ci a ae as a ie a a a $13, 200 
I i rans as ta abcess Sse de ets tw egh om es We io bade maeeae Bimiaen 1, 584 
RN Sosa ts tein pette-oo od si oe san gh 8 icc I ellid aanin ag aes Ee enataied 871 
a as ns esas aus aac uanianssaralcmed hale di Giiy-oe o'er ebai dheeendade 141 
rN aaah as cea ee ealas aes ns eas taba eres aoe 6 
Dnt GEMS SRADADOFONIAON .  *. .. _ wanna ce nconttost mnndanewanches 309 
I Re ay acy oy as tout Gomes va) mp tee ac toenails araneas cae 306 
I Ss ee ee ee 136 
I Ne aid Se es nce schen tamer ent argiraten 165 
Dem neoeroan Union eaminisiretion........-.ce<<-<cssccacocceaccie 2, 282 

PN a5 sos cele amcemnae eae eee a ct ee (aie reread eS ee 19, 000 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Estimated budget for the calendar year 1960 
Personnel: 


Salaries—Administrative and Professional Staff_.__...__ $94, 150 





Salaries—General Service Staff____._..__.___._______- 87, 150 
Social Benefits and Reimbursements-_____..._________- 29, 250 
$210, 550 
Ce ka rae ee nS ee ee eh Ee ee ee 11, 500 
SI I ORI: MIE) RENO on ee oe oe eee 50, 250 
a a a eet IE ee he a eet 15, 400 
I NIN a 5 ote tg ae ee ys Ie ae a ce 5, 600 
ne ae 5, 400 
Transfer of secretariat to Puerto Rico.__________..-_-.------------- 66, 300 
Denes SEC TENAN ok eae ces nen neoedensouous 365, 000 
Soutu Pactric COMMISSION 
Estimated Budget for the calendar year 1960 
Pounds Dollars 
sterling 
Administration: 
et lard a a £50, 800 $142, 240 
a eee ee Se 4, 300 12, 040 
aeennnINTT:, NTR WUNED CRITIC  aawindteubenuinimmenin | 30, 875 | 86, 450 





85, 975 240, 730 








Work program: 





een COUDRIOM ORR... dn eatumiinesioascesumnasdund 36, 310 101, 668 
i a 3, 025 8, 470 
a Fa secant lage tab ebtiilchitaicadeatisieds Aicpaunictstiedaninincla 24, 400 68, 320 

Cee aad 32, 440 90, 832 
I Nici ian a cette alia E Cabeimeamibeniauaslnachinn 25, 520 71, 456 
a a a a A aaaan 4, 496 12, 588 
126, 191 353, 334 

RE OND CRUOONIONS nc cetnciaccnce demandes pedccidentcncuagnaccnicial 2, 120 5, 936 
a a le at) 214, 286 $00, 000 
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NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


NATO civilian headquarters estimated budget for calendar year 1961 


Salaries _ _ _ - eee GS schascs 
Allowances and other remuneration - - 
Social security and provident fund __-- 
pe eee Ls 
Operating costs_________- 
Representation and hospitality - cae 
Information and cultural__-- : 
Furniture and equipment_ _- - 


I San ters Se = 


‘ _ $2, 362, 830 
1, 075, 025 

. 508, 772 

300, 714 

469, 027 

65, 000 

520, 408 

61, 22 


5, 363, 000 


NATO PaRLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


Budget for the calendar year 1960 


[In pounds sterling} 
Annual conference 
Comimittees___ 
Transatlantic group visits 
Salaries ; 
tents and rates 
Travel- 
Interpreters 
Stationery 
Telephones 
Postage and freight on documents 
Extra translations 
Capital expenditures 
\uditors, accounting and miscellaneous services by 
countants 
Miscellaneous 


Total assessment budget__- 
SouTHeEast Asra TREATY COUNCII 
Esti mate d b dae sf for the fis al yer 


Salaries and allowances 
tepresentation allowances 
Travel and transport 
Communications ci 
Maintenance and utilities 
Conference expenses _ - 
Office supplies ___- 
Printing and publications 
Contractual services 
Capital expenditures 
Program activities 
Contingencies 

Transport pool 

Medical services 


Total... - 


10, 000 
750 
00 
500 
, OOO 
250 
250 
, 500 
, 00 
, 250 

250 
2, OOO 


wn. oOe 


ht pt ND 


solicitors and ac- 
400 
L100 


40, 000 
SEATO 
1961 


$525, 000 
5, 000 
82, 000 
6, 500 
13, 000 
1, 500 
41, 000 
21, 000 
20, 000 
31, 000 
164, 000 
15, 000 
7, 000 
8, 000 


940, 000 
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CoLomBo PLAN COUNCIL 


Budget for the fiscal year 1960 


{In Ceylon rupees) 


Salaries and allowances cs ___. 283. 930 
Subsistence and travel a _ 57, 000 
Furniture and equipment 6. 000 
BOOS. - - , 18, 850 
Production of publications _- ‘ dle) eee 
Office expenses _. 47.200 
Reserve - - - - - BIN ; 52, 020 


Total assessment budget___________- ae . 540, 000 
THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Estimated budget for the calendar year 1960 


{In Swiss Francs] 


Salaries and pension fund__- 215, 000 

Premises (rent, maintenance, together with Secretary-General’s repre- 
sentation and housing allowances) _ __ 29, 500 
Office equipment, fire insurance _____--_--- = _ ; 6, 500 
Travel and committee meetings _ - ; 95, 000 
Publications and printing__- i a : 20, 000 
Library, periodicals <a aes 3, 000 
Office expenses 26, 000 
Interparliamentary conference- wate ie i B 77, 000 
President’s London office ; 12, 000 
Relations with the United Nations__- phen P 5, 000 
Association of Secretaries General of Parliaments i 24, 000 
Press and publicity jase ~ sane iM 5, 000 
Taxes 6. 000 
Unforeseen expenditure ___- 3, 500 
Estimated surplus as of Dec. 31, 1958_- Fc 70, 650 
Sete 3: ; 598, 150 

Deduct: 

Interest j 5 be _ —10, 000 
Income from sale of publications ‘ . -2, 500 
Total assessments 585, 650 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT CouURT 01 ARBITRATION 


Estimated budget for the calendar year 1960 


{In florins] 


Annual payment for use of Peace Palace _- _- 7 59, 404 
Salaries < ; 38, 645 
Maintenance and insurance . 3, 000 
Supplies, communications, mail, ete_- 2, 000 
Library 300 
Printing 3 2, 500 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen s 451 


Total : e 106, 300 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


Expenditures for the calendar year 1958 


[In Swiss francs] 


Salaries, insurance, pension fund, etc__- . pcsee ... $197, 618. 30 
MI Beek ee EER SE tee Ce : 8, 349. 00 
Furniture___ Bee ; i 1, 931. 25 
Heat, light, and maintenance -__---- or ‘ 1, 846, 45 
Office supplies___- ~~ - -- cee tse Z 2, 650. 00 
Telephone, postage, newspaper subscriptions ; 7, 809. 80 
Printing, publications, and library - - - - - -- iokecru 25, 790. 33 
Translations _ _ Lecekesesen 5 se : 6, 453. 46 
Travel _ _- ee = a 8, 432. 35 
Miscellaneous expenses- - - - - - - - - : cs 4, 301. 80 
Extraordinary~-_-_------ ee i wei cac liaae dee 20, 000. 00 
Total expenditures_-_-_------ Peete sk.. . fis = 285, 182. 74 

Less: 
Sale of documents _ _- Th ey eee Se _. —39, 983. 84 
Miscellaneous income Dee a — 10, 998, 90 
Member assessments____._._.__-__--_~ ape SO 234, 200. 00 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CusTOMS TARIFFS 
Estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 1960-61 
[In gold frances] 

Salaries _ _ _- $287, 600 


Printing and distribution of the International Customs Journal 
Rent and maintenance of premises, heating, lighting, supplies, sta- 


185, 050 


tionery, etc a ae os 22, 950 
Office furniture, library_-__- - --- ae : 2, 250 


Total assessment budget 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Estimated budget for the calendar year 1960 


{In gold francs] 





_ 497, 850 


| Gold Dollar Gold Dollar 
| francs | conversion francs | conversion 

(0.3267) | (0.3267) 
Salaries, allowances | 267, 853 | $87, 508 || Printing and publications 7, 000 2, 287 
Maintenance and repairs of | | Workshops and laboratory 44, 000 14, 375 
buildings ; 35, 000 | 11, 434 || Travel 4, OO 1, 307 
Furniture ; 2, 500 817 || Miscellaneou | 3, 000 980 
Heat, light, etc__- 18, 000 5, 881 || Retirement fund 15, 000 4, 900 
Insurance D 1, 500 490 | — 
Library - _-.-.. 3, 000 YSO Total assessments 400, 853 130, 959 
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INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


Estimated assessment budget for the calendar year 1960 


{In gold francs} 
Salaries and allowances 288, 600 


Office maiitehancd and insurance.....-......asecseseili.desnsl ft... 3, 900 
IN, UNE TI a os eave ce ies oe itn marae ware ae aha iat 3, 000 
Gommunications and customs<............-slLiviica seus. lees 4, 500 
Clam GrOriGU ESO VOL Soe ke tl ots bas eth 2s 3, 350 
Umm ACRE CET TUN i es nm mie RS alee IE we 36, 800 
Boeeal DUMERMONS... aw cee ub cea ete webicnesu ~2— - 10, 500 
Vurniture, @iirchase and repeirs.... eka et ce bescel a. 3, 000 
Reference publications and binding. -_.__....-.._---_- ebb ate oee a 2, 000 

Pa racer a Se ae ee ee ei cis Ceo 355, 650 
NN oo oni getnergl ie ays Ole athe wee Pe mes oa ee ee 57, 450 

OL EG OR na nak nape mnndtees eerie Lo. 413, 100 
Eats Pei OIE ROOT iin os ig ences ed er Se ee —3l1, 500 

FR CRMIRT PRINTING oi a ww cnc acc eas ER a ee "381, 600 

INTERNATIONAL SuGAR COUNCIL 
Estimated budget for the calendar year 1961 
[£1 equals $2.80] 
a. = i er ee | 
Pounds | l 1} | Pounds 
sterling doll: irs sterling dub irs 
Salaries and allowances. 26, 237 73, 464 | Furniture and equipment | soo | 2, 240 
Communications. 2, 800 7, 840 \| Insurance, audit fees.......-} 350 9SO 
Office supplies_. 1, 550 4, 340 | Program activities_- 800 2, 240 
Meetings. . 3, 300 9, 240 Reserve and contingencies_. 3, 013 8, 436 
Travel | 5, 500 15, 400 |} ee ee 
Printing and publications 2, 750 | 7, 700 |} Totehs aren ------| 58,000 162, 400. 
Rental, maintenance, and | | 
utilities... 10, 900 | 30, 520 || | 
| ' 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 
Estimated budget for the financial year 1960-1961 


{In pounds sterling] 











Pounds Dollars 
sterling 
| 
Salaries, wages, allowances, provident fund, insurance....................__- 26, 750 | 74, 900 
rac SU GL nO ne ee ooutesan 10, 500 29, 400 
SO CUIINOS GIN COTIRUIIICIOIOIN iio ois oi idk n cccincccncecdntuonsidecce cue 2, 500 7,000 
I an PS ST ee cutnamanuireoncn ns wl 75 2, 100 
Travel, conferences, gener al expenses, etc deaallier sien tines ctcemietienianadninahiielnclssidhMiptniianie , 500 12, 600 


eae te thee Sta Ok eth et eee a ed ya 45,000 | 126, 000 
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INTERNATIONAL ATomic ENERGY AGENCY 
Budget for the calendar year 1960 


I. General Conference and Board of Governors: 
1. General conferences $317, 000 
2. Board of Governors eat 534, 000 
— - $851, 000 


Il. Functional program activities: 


3. Panel and committees ; 133, 000 
4. Special missions - - - 175, 000 
5. Seminars, symposia and conferences ; 175, 000 
6. Distribution of information - - - 184, 000 
7. Scientific and technical services, supplies 

and equipment 400, 000 


i, 067, 000 
Ill. The secretariat: 


8. Salaries and wages_ as _ 2, 343, 000 
9. Common staff costs _- 959, 000 
10. Travel of staff___ i 150, 000 
11. Consultants_- 100, 000 
12. Hospitality - - — : 7, 500 
3, 059, 500 
IV. Services, supplies and equipment: 
13. Common services 183, 000 
14. Printing, office and building supplies 107, 500 
15. Permanent equipment-_- 75, 000 
365, 500 
Total es : 5, 843, 000 


TRAVEL OF REPRESENTATIVES, MEMBERS OF COMMISSIONS AND 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. Roonny. What is this item in connection with the United 
Nations budget of $832,600—the very first item entitled ‘Travel of 
representatives, members of commissions and committees’? Whiat 
does that encompass? 

Mr. Hennerson. Well, Mr. Chairman, as you know, there are a 
vast number of meetings and conferences, held by the United Nations 
in meeting a great variety of problems and activities on a worldwide 
basis. This item relates to the costs which the United Nations bears 
of the expenses of representatives to the General - Assembly and to 
certain commissions and committees of the organization. 

Mr. Rooney. How are these representatives selected? 

Mr. Henperson. In most cases they are designated by their country 
as a representative to a commission or committee. And, of course, 
in some cases the expenses of such representatives to these meetings 
are borne by the United Nations. 

Mr. Rooney. Why are they not borne by the country that sent 
them? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, I would say that in most of the activities 
of the United Nations they are borne by the respective countries. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a sizable item—-$832,600. 

Is any of that money expended for American representatives or 
members of commissions or committees? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. I am acquainted with a number of 
cases in which our U.S. representatives had their expenses defrayed, 
and I could cite as an example such meetings as the Commission on the 
Status of Women which, I believe, pays the expenses of one represent- 
ative from the United States. 
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PAYMENTS TO AMERICANS FROM TRAVEL FUND 


Mr. Rooney. Could you tell us how much Americans have received 
out of this fund for travel of representatives, members of commissions 
and committees last year? 

Mr. Henperson. I will be delighted to submit that for the record, 
sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

For calendar year 1959, travel and per diem of U.S. representatives to United 
Nations meetings paid by the United Nations amounted to $10,972. For calendar 
year 1960, the amount is expected to be approximately the same 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $30,000 under ‘Special offices, 
World Refugee Year’’? 

Mr. Henperson. There is an office in New York and there is a 
gentleman by the name of De Kemoularia, who is the special repre- 
sentative of the Secretary General, who travels on behalf of promoting 
participation in the World Refugee Year. 

Mr. Rooney. He has not been very effective or successful, has he? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, I believe—— 

Mr. Rooney. He has not been very successful in the United 
States, has he? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, while it is true that the U.S. Committee 
has not raised a great amount of public funds to date, their goal is 
$20 million for the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Has the U.S. Government contributed anything? 

Mr. Henperson. The plan would be to contribute approximately 
$10 million, the majority of which would be in the form of commodities, 


U.S. CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Rooney. How much has been contributed so far? 

Mr. Hunperson. By the United States, I would have to get the 
exact figure for the record, Mr. Chairman. I would know approxi- 
mately, but I would not like to merely make an estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. It is nothing like $10 million; is it? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; it sould be in the area of $3 million, and 
the last figure I knew of was $1.9 million. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought the figure was $2 million. 

Mr. Henperson. W ell, about $2 million. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF WORLD REFUGEE YEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. This has been quite a flop; has it not—this World 
Refugee Year? 

Mr. Henperson. Not in my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you say that? 

Mr. HenpERSON. Because a summary of the partic ipation by other 
countries, notably the United Kingdom and certain European 
countries 


Mr. Rooney. What have they done? 
Mr. Henverson. It has been particularly outstanding 
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Mr. Rooney. What have they done in the World Refugee Year 
which they did not do the year before? 

Mr. Henperson. They have raised a sizable amount of money in 
addition to their normal contributions to refugee activities. 

Mr. Rooney. What did they do with the money? 

Mr. Henperson. It is to be allocated for various refugee activites 
including those carried out by the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 

Mr. roonry. When did the Refugee Year start? 

Mr. Henperson. It started on July 1, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. And, we are now 7 months going into 8 months into 
it; are we not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, so far the United States has contributed about 
$2 million? 

Mr. Henperson. To the best of my knowledge, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find out what there is to this other 
than calling a period of time a World Refugee Yea 

What results have there been? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, I believe—— 

Mr. Roonry. What results have there been in taking care of 
refugees? 

Mr. Henperson. I would say there has certainly been a great deal 
of public interest generated in the refugee problem. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, everyone of the public who is interested in this 
has been very much disappointed that it has been a flop. 

You are familiar with that; are you not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

. Mr. Rooney. You know that you brought a substantial number of 
people representing the voluntary agencies—Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish—to Washington during last summer and the President 
did not even have time to see them. They were pretty much per- 
turbed about it; were they not? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, it has come to my attention that there 
have been expressions of disappointment. 

Mr. Rooney. And, it is the feeling among the voluntary agencies 
the people who really move refugees—that this is just a gaudy title 
World Refugee Year— and that no one seems to be serious about it, 
including the United States. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Henpverson. Well, sir, I attended the White House Conference 
on Refugees, and there was a tremendous amount of public interest. 

I have talked to Dean Sayre, and while my Bureau does not have 
the responsibility for the departmental participation in_ this 
program— 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know what you call a tremendous amount 
of public interest. I was present at Blair House when you had a 
reception in connection with this, and I met people from other coun- 
tries, from some of the voluntary agencies in these countries, and all 
T heard was disgruntlement and dissatisfaction with every item of 
the Conference. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; there were many such statements made; 

Mr. Roonry. What is this $30,000 for? 
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Mr. Henperson. Well, it is designated to defray part of the cost 
of the interest of the U N. Secretary General in promoting support 
for the World Refugee Year. 

Mr. Roonry. We have a High Commissioner for the Refugees, 
and have had for some time, and you have a budget for him of 
$1,590,000; is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. [ am inquiring with regard to the $30,000 under the 
World Refugee ‘Year. 

Is that to pay for the reception we attended? 

Mr. Henverson. I believe that was given by the U.S. Government, 
sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this $30,000 for? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, I will be delighted to submit for the record 
a breakdown of this amount, but I can only say that, generally, it is 
for the purpose of promoting support for the World Refugee Year. 

(The following statement was submitted for the rec ord:) 


Worup ReruGcese YAR, $30,000 

The U.N. General Assembly established World Refugee Year by resolution 
1285 (XIII) to begin July 1, 1959. The Secretary General designated a senior 
staff member as his special representative and assigned to him a small staff seconded 
from the regular Secretariat, the Officer of the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
and the United Nations Relief and Workers Agency. This staff provides a 
coordinating and information center for governments, national committees, and 
nongovernmental organizations. The $30,000 budgeted for 1960 covers staff 
costs for secretarial-clerical assistance, a share of the salary of one professional 
travel costs, public information activities, and miscellaneous supplies and services. 


PERIOD COVERED BY BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. When you say this is for the financial year 1960, 
exactly what period of time do you mean? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, it would be July 1— of course, the World 
Refugee Year is July 1, 19: 59, to June 30, 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. You say at the top of the page that this is the budget 
for financial year 1960. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What period is that budget for? 

Mr. Henperson. | would presume that that would pay only 

Mr. Rooney. You ought to know this, surely. 

Mr. Henperson. That is calendar year—— 

Mr. Rooney. Calendar year 1960? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So this $30,000 would be only for 6 months in 1960; 
would it? 

Mr. Henperson. That would be correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. HenpersoN. Yes, sir. 





DUTIES OF PUBLICITY AGENCY 


Mr. Rooney. What is this? It is a publicity agency entitled 
“World Refugee Year’? 1 have not yet been able to find out what 
they do. 

Mr. Henperson. Well, on many occasions we find that not only 
international organizations, but national organizations—we are all 
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familiar with the vast number of designations of days, weeks, and 
months here in the United States as a public relations initative to 
generate public support. 

We have had the proposal which the United States has supported 
for a World Health Year in the WHO, Freedom From Hunger Cam- 
paign in FAO, and the World Refugee Year. In this case it is believed 
that this is one way of concentrating public attention on such pro- 
grams, and also to gear the program to concentrate on a specific 
activity and those activities under the High Commissioner which they 
would like to attempt to direct themselves this year, have been par- 
ticularly directed to those in-camp refugees who have been in these 
camps for some 10 years or more—the handicapped and the aged. 

There is some consideration to the refugee problems in Greece—— 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF WORLD REFUGEE YEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. There is nothing new about these problems. We 
have had them since World War II. 

Is there any evidence that anything is happening as the result of 
the World Refugee Year in moving these people out of the camps, 
other than the usual, normal activities under the High Commissioner 
for Refugees? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; I would say that the accomplishments 
have been rather good in the U.S. participation in such international 
activities. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you have to back up that statement? 

Mr. Henperson. I would attempt to back up this statement by 
the fact that the Department of State has just completed a study of 
our U.S. participation in refugee activities, and is submitting a rec- 
ommendation to the Under Secretary that the time has come where 
we can begin to phase down on not only our financial contributions 
but also our activities in international refugee programs. 

Mr. Rooney. What are we going to do? Abandon the refugees in 
the World Refugee Year? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; but it takes notice of the fact that we 
have made great progress in disposing of those refugees who have 
indicated a desire to move. 

Mr. Rooney. But, we still have a substantial problem with regard 
to refugees; do we not? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, I think that the residue of what we refer to 
as the difficult cases of refugees in Europe is only—and I say this as 
a relative figure—about 90, ,000 refugees. When you consider the 
numbers that have been handled since World War II, we think this 
is a commendable accomplishment. 

Mr. Roonry. You may think so, but I do not. 


UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


What is this item of $1.2 million for social activities at page 2 of 
the United Nations budget? 

Mr. Henperson. Sir, this item is for advisory social welfare 
services. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, there are a vast number of social welfare 
programs under the technical assistance program. 
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This includes the provision of technical experts who work in the 
area of social welfare. 

Mr. Rooney. Are their activities listed in the exhibit we have 
already inserted in the record with respect to the United Nations? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; under the subject of advisory social 
welfare services, under the achievement statements. 


HOSPITALITY ALLOWANCES FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, a while ago when we made inquiry con- 
cerning the amounts for entertainment—or what do you call it in the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Henperson. Representation. 

Mr. Rooney. Hospitality—when we got a figure of over $100,000 
in connection with some eight or nine organizations, and then a figure 
with regard to American missions to them, were those figures for last 
year or estimated for the present year, or estimated for next year? 

What year did those figures refer to? 

Mr. Henperson. They represent the total cost of representation 
based on our estimate for fiscal year 1961—-the extracts from the 
budgets of those organizations. 

Mr. Rooney. Those are the amounts in the instant budget? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. Sir, may I say 

Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record will you please restate the 
same amounts, together with that amount for American missions for 
1961, and add a column for 1960 and another column for 1959, if you 
would, please? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Sir, may I make one correction? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. I gave the figure of $17,000 in answer to what I 
understood you to state for the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 

Mr. Roonry. That was a mistake, because you thought I was just 
referring to the U.N. Mission. I wanted at that time all the missions. 
You told me it was $355,000. 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. The $355,000 is the representation 
amounts in the budgets of the U.N. and those agencies whose annual 
budgets exceed $500,000. 

I will have to get you the total figure for our U.S. Missions. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, at this point I want in the record a statement 
with regard to 1961, 1960 and 1959 for all entertainment, hospitality, 
representation, or whatever it is, not only with regard to the mterna- 
tional organizations, but with regard to the American missions to 
those international organizations. 

Mr. HenpeErson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


53413—-60—61 
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Estimated costs of representation and hospitality ! 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 





I. International organizations: ? 





United Nations sp dealin hibaakoumenncnesrdl $85, 000 | $95, 000 
UNESCO . Reh eae | 35, 330 | 36, 245 
International Civil Aviation Organization. -....-........| 5, 000 5, 900 
World Health Organization: | | 
mena 2 kt hee EL) hth 18, 500 | 18, 500 | 21, 500 
i RENE ales ; 7, 200 7, 200 | 9, 000 
Food and Agriculture Organization ercmdebioall 23, 000 | 23, 000 | 28, 500 
International Labor Organization Sa PVE Eas ree) 38, 500 | 38, 500 | 38, 500 
International Telecommunication Union__-- aa 5, 000 | 4, 000 9, 232 
World Meteorological Organization é : 1, 125 | 1, 175 2, 450 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion - 1, 500 | 1, 500 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History é 2, 800 3, 050 3, 250 
Pan American Health Organization ‘ 7, 200 7, 400 | 8, 000 
Organization of American States: | 
Hospitality i “or = : pe 5, 000 8, 000 8, 000 
Special events ; . Z : 14, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
Caribbean Commission ‘ biilbcats ; 600 650 1, 500 
South Pacific Commission. ; ee ae . | 560 YsO 980 
NATO > Fo aioe : 50, 315 62, 245 67, 186 
SEATO caine 5 | 16, 000 | 14, 250 | 13, 950 
International Parliamentary Union 3, 500 3, 500 3, 500 
International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial | 
Property __- a“ ia celileieiiceet 1, 080 100 190 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
Representation a 22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
Hospitality ; G s 10, 000 5, 500 5, 500 
Total seine 352, 210 369, 395 396, 383 
II. U.S. missions to international organizations 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations i ditenaplattecnabeenatiel 17, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
U.S. Resident Delegation in Geneva 2, 399 2, 500 2, 500 
U.s. Representative to ICAO__-__- 1, 424 1, 500 1, 300 
U.S. Mission to the OAS 577 2, 000 1, 700 
U.S. Mission to the IAEA ; : . 3, 191 4, 500 5, 000 
Total iets ; diced ini 24, 591 27, 500 27, 500 


1 Includes representation allowances for senior officers normally considered as an emolument as well as 
those cases where representation for senior officers is on the basis of reimbursable voucher only. 
? Organizations not listed have no items in their budgets for hospitality. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, on February 2, 1960, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Scherer, 
inserted an item in the Congressional Record entitled ‘““The Sur- 
prising Case of the ILO,” which we shall insert at this point in the 
record, together with a memorandum dated February 9, 1960, entitled 
“Clarifying Remarks Relating to Statements Concerning the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), Appearing in the Congressional 
Record, February 2, 1960, pages A868 to A871.” 

(The matters referred to follow:) 


Tue SuRPRISING CASE OF THE ILO 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Gordon H. Scherer, of Ohio, in the House of 
tepresentatives, Tuesday, February 2, 1960 

Mr. ScuHerer. Mr. Speaker, in the December 1959 issue of American Opinion 
there are two articles which discuss the International Labor Organization, com- 
monly referred to as ILO. 

The first is ‘‘The Surprising Case of the ILO,” written by Mr. William L. 
McGrath of my own city, a former U.S. delegate. 

The second article is entitled, ‘What Communists Say in the ILO,” by Don 
Knowlton, one of Cleveland’s leading citizens. 

In view of the fact that Members of the House will shortly again be called 
upon to appropriate money for the continuance of ILO, it is my feeling that 
every Member of the Congress should carefully digest what has been said by 
these two men who are in an excellent position to know the facts. 
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(The articles follow:) 
THE SURPRISING CASE OF THE ILO 
(By William L. McGrath) 
I 


The taxpayers of the United States are currently paying some $3!4 million a 
year to support the International Labor Organization. This is just another 
example of our tax money going for a purpose that few Americans know anything 
about. How many readers even of American Opinion are familiar with the ILO, 
and what it does? Most of you know, I presume, that it is affiliated with the 
United Nations. But are you aware that the International Labor Organization 
has been in existence for some 40 years, considers itself an international parlia- 
ment, and is drafting basic laws on social and economic matters which are having 
profound influence upon legislation all over the world? 

As the years have gone by you have seen one Socialist proposal after another 
introduced into the House and the Senate of the United States. Have you ever 
wondered where these things came from? Well, I can give you the answer. 
Many of them have originated in the ILO, which has for decades been the breed- 
ing ground of the international socialistic legislation. 

The ILO originated with the League of Nations; with the idea that an inter- 
national organization devoted to consideration of the problems of labor the world 
over would be a useful adjunct to the League, and an instrument on behalf of 
world peace. The League of Nations died, but the ILO kept right on going; 
and the United States joined it in 1934. 

Then along came the United Nations, and the ILO hooked up with it in 1945. 
The ILO is, however, not under the direction of the United Nations. It runs its 
own show, and gets its own budget appropriations directly from member govern- 
ments. It is, nevertheless, granted additional money by the United Nations for 
what the ILO calls its ‘‘technical assistance program.”’ 

The ILO as originally conceived was supposed to concern itself purely with 
questions dealing with labor. But at a meeting in Philadelphia in 1944 the 
delegates adopted a declaration which said, among other things, that ‘‘Poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere,” and that people have 
a “right’’ to economic security; also that “It is the responsibility of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to examine and consider all international, eeonomic 
and financial policies in the light of this fundamental objective.’’ By this device 
the ILO arrogated unto itself the supposed right to draft basic laws, on social and 
economic questions, for adoption by member countries all over the world. 


II 


Now let’s consider the functioning of the ILO. It is unusual among inter- 
national agencies because it is not composed solely of representatives of Govern- 
ment. At its annual conference held each June in Geneva, Switzerland, each 
participating nation has four voting delegates; two representing government, one 
representing employers, and one representing workers. The delegates are 
accompanied by advisers. Total attendance is usually over 600, with 80 nations 
represented. 

At the annual conference, the ILO enacts proposals that are in effect drafts of 
legislation which it hopes will be enacted by member countries. These may be 
passed in the form of resolutions, recommendations, or ‘‘conventions.’’ A con- 
vention—and pay close attention to this—s a draft of a proposed international law 
which, when ratified by member nations, stands as a treaty among them. By this 
means the ILO seeks to introduce standardized basic laws into countries all over the 
world, 

The ILO has a governing body, composed of representatives of governments, 
workers, and employers, which serves, you might say, as its board of directors. 
I was elected one of the 10 employer members of the governing body. 

The ILO has a permanent office in Geneva headed by a director general, with 
a staff of about 800 persons. This is known as the International Labor Office. 
It. sends missions of technical assistance to countries all over the world, supposedly 
to help increase productivity, but J suspect largely to propagandize on behalf of 
socialism. It conducts research and makes investigations, the purpose and results 
of which are not clear. And it releases publications, the purpose of which is only 
too clear—namely, that of spreading propaganda all.over the world on behalf 
of the ILO and the socialistic measures which it champions and promotes, And 
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there is something unique about the Geneva ILO staff and personnel. They are 
all tax-exempt. Although they are deeply sympathetic with measures that will 
add to the taxes of everybody else, they themselves pay no income taxes to any 
country. 

Il 


In its earlier years the ILO devoted itself to matters directly concerned with 
labor. It enacted convention, for example, on living quarters of seamen in the 
international marine service, on the employment of women in underground mines, 
on the employment of children in factories, or concerning safety provisions. But 
the ideology of state socialism was coming into ascendancy in Europe, and spread- 
ing to other parts of the world. The ILO fell completely under the domination 
of a social government-labor coalition. It decided that anything in industry, 
government, or social systems that in any way affected the working man was a 
subject for consideration by the ILO. The state socialists moved in on the organ- 
ization. And in recent years the growing Communist influence in the ILO has 
provided additional support for socialistic proposals. The free employer delegates 
to the ILO have consistently and eloquently objected to the proposed drafts of 
international socialist laws fostered by the ILO; but they have been hopelessly 
in the minority, and outvoted on practically all issues. Let’s review the basic 
principles of socialism as I understand them from my ILO experience, and then 
get down to specific cases. 

In the United States we believe, as was said in our Declaration of Independence, 
that men are born with certain unalienable rights, and that government derives 
its powers from the consent of the governed. The principle of socialism is exactly 
the opposite. The premise of socialism is that all rights belong to government— 
and government then parcels them out to the people in line with its own divine 
judgment. I have sometimes said that the main purpose of the ILO is that of 
trying to substitute government for God. 

The underlying theme of ILO proposals is alwavs government regulation, 
government domination, government control, government direction, government 
supervision; all leading of course, in the long run, to government ownership of 
industry, government price control, and government dictation as to jobs and 
wages. There is no halfway stopping point on the road paved by the ILO. And 
for a start on specific cases, let’s take the subject of collective bargaining 

It is certainly quite proper for the ILO to endeavor to protect the right of 
collective bargaining. But let me tell you how far the ILO is going in that direec- 
tion. It has proposed that if most of the workers in an industry have signed a 
collective bargaining agreement, government should have the power to compel 
the rest of the workers in that industry to sign up likewise, regardless of whether 
or not they wish todo so. What the ILO wants is nationwide collective bargain- 
ing enforced by government decree. 

But the Socialists go further than that. Some of them in the ILO have sug- 
gested that one-half of the board of directors of a company should be chosen by 
management and the other half should be chosen by the union, which would 
have an equal right with management to decide the course of action of the com- 
pany. In case of a deadlock, the matter would be submitted to government. 
This would put government in the position of being the controlling factor in the 
future destiny of industrial enterprise. This scheme is known as codetermination, 
and it is the law in Germany today. 

Next, consider social security. It may interest you to know how the ILO 
brags that one of its earliest and most successful technical assistance projects 
was its sending of two experts over to the United States to show us how to set 
up our social security system. For social security was born and bred in the ILO, 
and social security, according to the ILO, is still in its infancy. In 1952 the ILO 
enacted a convention entitled “Minimum Standards of Social Security.’ I 
want to emphasize that word “minimum” because it is the intent of the ILO at 
some time in the future to develop, God help us, what they are going to call 
advanced standards of social security. Under the title ‘‘Minimum Standards of 
Social Security,” the ILO drafted an international law providing government 
benefits for practically ‘‘all the ills the flesh is heir to.’’ It is a blueprint for the 
biggest giveaway program yet devised. 

Under this proposal government would pay its citizens money for the following: 

Any condition requiring medical care of a preventive or corrective nature, 
including pregnancy, and any morbid condition, whatever its cause. 

Loss of earnings due to sickness or unemployment. 

Survival beyond a prescribed age. 

Employment injuries. 
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Babies. The government pays you for having them; the more you have the 
more Money you get. 

Child birth, including medical care and hospitalization. 

Invalidity—which is defined as ‘‘inability to engage in any gainful activity.” 

Death benefits—that is, life insurance. 

Originally included in this proposal was a provision to the effect that all life 
insurance must be compulsory and subsidized by government, and any insurance 
would be illegal unless government paid at least 25 percent of the cost of the 
premiums. This effort at socializing insurance was aimed at putting out of 
business insurance companies such as we have in the United States. This con- 
vention also contained provisions for socialized medicine, such as England now has. 

Well, 3 years later we got echoes in the United States. A bill was passed by 
our Congress providing that if at any time after the age of 50 a man became 
totally disabled, and was so certified by the Government, he could collect the same 
amount of social security benefits that he would otherwise get after retirement 
at the age of 65. Think what that means. There is, in this bill, an opening wedge 
toward both socialized medicine and socialized insurance; and those provisions 
were lifted bodily out of the ILO convention on Minimum Standards of Social 
Security. 

For example, the ILO convention proposes Government payments for invalidity, 
which it defines as the ‘‘inability to engage in any gainful activity.” Our bill 
defines “disability” as the “inability to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity’’—a change of only one word. Incidentally, the ILO convention says 
that a person may be ruled disabled as a result of ‘‘any morbid condition, whatever 
its cause.’”” We can learn something from socialists. We used to criticize the 
bums and the hoboes who would not work. Now we must be more charitable, 
because we learn that their “inability to engage in any gainful activity’ was 
merely the result of a ‘“‘morbid condition.”’ 


IV 


In 1952 the ILO passed a convention called the Maternity Protection Conven- 
tion. It provides that: 

(1) An employed woman should be given at least 12 weeks off to have her baby, 
with free medical care and hospitalization. 

During this period she would receive from the government, in cash, an amount 
equal to two-thirds of her pay. 

(2) A woman cannot be discharged while on maternity leave 

Interruptions for nursing the baby (and I quote: ‘In cases where the matter is 
governed by or in accordance with laws and regulations’’) are to be counted as 
working hours and paid for by the company. 

I sat in the Committee on Maternity Protection, and at times I couldn’t believe 
my ears. In that committee, representatives from countries all over the world 
spent an entire half day debating as to whether or not an international law should 
contain a provision to the effect that a mother should nurse her baby for 1 hour, 
during the working day, or for two half-hour nursing periods. As I recall it, 
France held out for two half hours, and Israel held out for 1 full hour. No con- 
clusion was reached, for the reason, I imagine, that the men on the committee 
knew little about the subject, and the women on the committee seemed singularly 
unequipped for the purpose under discussion. 

Apparently, in the golden days of the socialistic utopia, practically all women 
are supposed to work. Their babies are to be financed by government benefits. 
In due course the mothers will bring their babies with them to work, placing their 
offspring in government-run nurseries, and leaving their machines or typewriters 
to nurse them on company time. There is no distinction in this socialist planning 
between legitimacy and illegitimacy. The place of the father, married or un- 
married in this scheme of things, is reduced purely to the function of paternity. 
The state takes over, to a large extent, the functions of the family. It provides 
against a multitude of contingencies for which, in a free society, the husband and 
father is supposed to provide. 

Under such circumstances, what becomes of the family? What becomes of 
the home? What is the object of the institution of marriage? What happens to 
the children, starting life in government or industrial nurseries? What are the 
people, save wards of the State? 

In 1955, the conference discussed what they termed ‘‘welfare facilities for work- 
ers.”’ The proposal stated that ‘‘ecompetent authority’ (meaning government) 
should prepare suggestions for the operations of canteens, feeding equipment, 
types of meals, balanced diets, food service, and feeding costs. The implication 
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was that government should take over and supervise all phases of inplant feeding 
in industrial institutions. 

At its 1955 conference the ILO enacted a resolution entitled ‘Vocational Train- 
ing in Agriculture.’”’ Never have I seen a document more foreign to the philosphy 
of the United States. It assumed, as a basic premise, that the agricultural worker 
is an employee. It assumed that wages on agriculture are determined on the 
basis of collective bargaining. And it proposed the setting up of an apprentice 
system for young farmworkers. 

Well, in the United States most of our workers are not employees—they are 
members of the farmer’s family. They don’t belong to unions, so the collective 
bargaining idea has no application in our country. And as for apprenticeships, 
about the only way this could be worked out would be for farmers’ sous to be 
apprenticed to their fathers. 

Furthermore, embodied in this proposal is a definite pattern of Government 
domination and control. The general idea is that the Government should take 
over the vocational training of all youngsters on the farm, in what the ILO ealls 
a “‘systematic and coordinated program.’’ This program provides that Govern- 
ment should supply school textbooks and other educational material, should pass 
on the qualifications of teachers and examination requirements, should subsidize 
educational facilities, and make sure that the education and training of young 
people on the farm would be done by the Government and not by their parents. 


V 


I don’t think I need go any further. I could cite more examples. But I have 
given you enough to indicate the overall trend of the proposals which the [LO 
government labor majority hopes to enact into basic laws which will be followed 
by countries all over the world. And if you think this is not happening, you are 
very much mistaken, Thus far the ILO has enacted 114 conventions. Of these, 
Great Britain has ratified 58, France has ratified 73, Belgium has ratified 58, 
Holland has ratified 49, Argentina has ratified 53. 

You will ask, How many ILO conventions have been ratified by the United 
States? So here is the answer. Seven conventions have been approved by the 
Senate and ratified by the President’s signature. Most of these deal with con- 
ditions of maritime employment and are not directly socialistic. There have been 
a few conventions that were approved by the Senate but not signed by the Presi- 
dent; and a few that have been sent by the President to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for action, with no action taken. 

Now— why has no further action been taken with respect to these conventions? 
In recent years our Government, in ILO conferences, has voted in favor of a num- 
ber of socialistic conventions on matters that would affect our own internal 
domestic affairs. Why have most of these never even been submitted to the 
Senate for consideration? 

Frankly, I think the proponents of such measures have not dared to bring them 
out on the floor of the Senate. This is because the country and the Congress have 
been alerted to the danger of having socialistic measures imposed upon us by the 
back door of convention ratification. Remember, a convention, when ratified, 
stands as a treaty among the nations which have ratified it; and under our Con- 
stitution a treaty is a supreme law of the land. It was this fact that Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio, so forcibly called to the attention of the Nation when he pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution of the United States to correct that 
situation. The amendment did not pass; but I am convinced that its proposal, 
and the debates that ensued, served to forestall and to defeat many efforts that 
otherwise might have been made to advance us on the road to socialism through 
legislation by treaty. 

But in the rest of the world things have gone the other way. <A major share of 
the social, labor, and economic legislation enacted in Europe and in many other 
parts of the world during the last 20 years has been born in the ILO. The South 
American countries and the underdeveloped countries of the Far East have been 
following the lead of the ILO. They have been told by socialist Europeans that 
socialism is the hope of the future; and that the kind of civilization we have in the 
United States is outmoded and in some mysterious way still lingering along, 
operating under old-fashioned concepts that are holdovers from the last century, 

Meanwhile the Communist nations have been exerting more and more influence 
within the ILO, as they have everywhere else. The fact is that the United 
States and Canada are practically the only countries left that are still operating 
in the main on the basis of the free competitive system. And that is an excellent 
introduction to the question of the ILO budget, and of comparative voting strength 
among its members. 
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The annual ILO budget, which is met by direct contributions from member 
countries, totals today some $9 million. Of this the United States pays 25 per- 
cent—that is $2,250,000. There are 80 member countries in the ILO, so the 
United States has one-eightieth of the votes. Let me repeat that contrast We 
pay one-fourth of the ILO budget and we have one-eightieth of the votes. 

Now let’s go beyond that. At the outset I said, the ILO was costing the 
American taxpayers $34 million a year. That is because, in addition to direct 
sontributions from member countries, the United Nations, last year, contributed 
$334 million to the ILO for so-called technical assistance. The United States 
furnished about a million dollars of that money, or about 29 percent— while our 
voice as to how the money should be spent is still only one-eightieth of the total. 


VI 


Now I want to get into the subject of the part that the Communists play in 
the ILO. It is a complicated subject, but an important one, because it brings 
squarely to the fore a basic issue which I think may prove to be unsolvable. 

For many years prior to 1954, Russia had not participated in the ILO. But 
in that year the Russians came back, in a big way. And over the course of succes- 
sive years they have brought their satellites with them. 

There is now a solid group of 10 Communist nations in the ILO. First 
there is Russia; and Russia is in the ILO not as a nation, but as three—The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, and the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. This gives Russia alone three times the 
voting power of the United States. There are six Communist satellite nations: 
Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Albania. Then 
there is Yugoslavia, which is Communist and invariably votes with the other 
Communists. That gives the Communists 10 times the voting strength of the 
United States. 

These nations always vote as a bloc. Normally, on most issues, there is a 
divergence of opinion among the government, worker, and employer delegations, 
from various countries, on the ILO proposals which are up for discussion. But 
not among the Communist nations. In their case, government, employer, and 
worker delegations from each country always vote alike; and the delegations from 
all 10 countries always vote together. The word goes out from the Communist 
Party, which is the boss, and that’s that. 

Now from the very beginning of the Communist reentry—that is, back in 
1954—the employer delegates to the ILO, who, under its constitution, are supposed 
to represent free associations of free employers, contended that the Communist 
so-called employer delegates could not possible represent free associations of free 
employers, because there were no such associations in Communist countries. 
Our claim was that the so-called employer delegates from Communist countries 
were simply government agents, and agents of the Communist Party. We 
tried, therefore, to have the Communist so-called employer delegates disqualified 
from participation in the conference. On that issue we were defeated. 

Then we tried to keep the Communist so-called employer representatives out of 
the employer groups on the working committees which discuss and formulate ILO 
proposals. Starting with 1954, and continuing through 1959, the employers con- 
tinued to take this stand. We met with very little success. The Communist 
employer representatives were first allowed to sit in these committees on a deputy 
basis; and then, in 1959, by the use of an arbitrary device which violates the ILO 
constitution, they were given full membership on such committees, with the same 
status as any other employer representatives. 

Let me explain the employer’s objection to having these people placed on employer 
groups of the ILO. The working committees of the ILO are tripartite; that is, on 
each committee we are supposed to have representatives of government, employers, 
and workers. But what happens if we get Communists officially seated as members 
of employer groups? The result is as preposterous as if the National Association 
of Manufacturers, or the United States Chamber of Commerce, should accept Com- 
munist agents on their Boards of Directors. 

I simply could not accept such 4 situation. At the 1954 Conference I protested 
as strongly as possible, but to no avail. At the 1955 Conference I withdrew the 
United States employer delegation from participation in any ILO working com- 
mittees upon which Communist so-called employers had been seated. I felt that 
a time had come to make a stand on principle. 

At that time I got very little support for my action, and considerable criticism. 
But at the June 1959 Conference, when, as I said, it was ruled definitely that 
Communist so-called employers could sit with full rights in the employer groups 
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of the ILO committees, the employers from forty-six nations withdrew, in protest, 
from participation in those committees. This was due in no small part to the 
effective leadership by the U.S. employer delegate, Cola Parker. 

In past years, the U.S. State Department has followed the theory that the Com- 
munists and the Socialists were violently opposed to each other; and that the 
United States should support the Socialists because that would help us contain 
the Communists. This was a ridiculous assumption. It is true that in the ILO 
the Socialists and the Communists wrangle perpetually with each other. But in 
actual fact this means very little, because they are, you-might say, simply two 
breeds of the same animal. What they are doing is competing for followers and 
political power, but their fundamental philosophies are really much the same, 
At an ILO meeting, which I attended, one of the worker delegates said, in 
substance: 

““Why should free enterprise consider itself so important? It is free enterprise 
that has been responsible for many of the ills of the world. Now, fortunately, 
nationalized industry is coming to the fore and free enterprise can be put where 
it belongs.”’ 

Was it a Communist who said that? No indeed. It was Sir Alfred Roberts, 
the workers’ delegate from England. I think the distinction between commun- 
ism and socialism has been excellently stated by Earl Bunting, who said to me 
one day, ‘‘communism is the cruel force required to put socialism into effect.”’ 

The fact is that there is a fundamental cleavage within the ILO, and one for 
which I see no possible solution. It hinges upon the issue of nationalization of 
industry, Government regimentation and control, against private ownership of 
industry, freedom of the individual, and freedom of competition. 

Each year the situation of the free employers has been growing more impossible; 
and each year they have been louder in their objections to it. Each vear the 
Communists have been getting more insistent upon forcing their points, and more 
resentful when they fail to win some of them. Each year the Communist orators 
in the ILO have been growing more violently abusive of the United States, to such 
a point, that frankly, I cannot understand how the representatives of our Govern- 
ment can sit there and listen to the accusations. 

If things keep on getting rougher, I would not be surprised if some day the 
ILO blew up with a bang. And I must say that I, for one, would not be 
disappointed. 


Wuat CoMMUNISTS Say IN THE [ILO 


(By Don Knowlton) 


Supporting the preceding article, Mr. Knowlton has sent us a few excerpts from 
addresses of Communist delegates before the plenary session of the June 1959 
Annual Conference of the International Labor Organization. This meeting was 
attended by the representatives of 80 nations. And, as Mr. McGrath emphasized, 
your Government is paying out over $3 million per year of your tax money to give 
the Communists a forum and an opportunity to tell lies about us. 

‘‘As a result of the slackening in economic development, one of the most im- 
portant social problems affecting millions of workers in capitalist countries at the 


moment is that of mass unemployment.”’ (Mr. Goroshkin, Government delegate, 
U.S.S.R. 
“The capitalist world is in need of sound social organization. But we cannot 
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agree that social and political disorder arises as a result of maladjustment. 
The fact is that the workers do not wish to adjust themselves to exploitation and 
they never will. Hence such social and political disorder is absolutely inevitable 
in capitalist countries.’”” (Mr. Popovich, Workers’ delegate, Ukraine.) 

‘“‘American experts have found that by a better distribution of the social product 
a far larger population could be supported in the United States than is the case 
at the present time. And yet, as we know, the United States has several million 
unemployed, while further millions are living in poverty. This is not the result 
of a growth in population. The fault is to be found in the economic structure, 
in which the greater part of the population enjoys only a very small part of the 
national revenue while millions of people starve, despite the enormous food re- 
serves and the frequent destruction of food stocks to maintain artificially inflated 
prices.”” (Mr. Shvidchenko, government delegate, Ukraine.) 

“Unemployment in capitalist countries is a chronic social evil for millions of 
workers and their families. * * * The self-styled free employers seek not to 
satisfy the needs of the population but to get the maximum profits. This is the 
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economic law of capitalism and it is independent of the will of man.’’ (Mr. 
Pasek, workers’ delegate, Czechoslovakia.) 

“Tens of millions of tons of coal stacked at pitheads, millions of barrels of oil 
which cannot be economically disposed of, stacks of undisposed textile goods, 
foreshadowing a crisis in the textile industry, a critical situation in shipping and 
shipbuilding—those are some of the characteristics of the present situation of the 
capitalist economy as a whole.”’ (Mr. Chajn, Government delegate, Poland.) 

‘Reality shows us that the monopolies are seeking more and more to restrict 
trade union rights and freedoms. They wish to weaken the trade union organiza- 
tions at any price. * * * The U.S. Government is already applying antiworker 
legislation and new antiworker texts are at present being drafted.’”’ (Mr. Mihai, 
workers’ delegate, Rumania.) 

“Tt is true that an American continually speaks about free economy, and the 
free play of economic forces, and that he terms his system as that of a competitive 
society. But such concepts are just a part of national tradition and have little, 
if anything, to do with reality. The time of free initiative and free competition 
has gone forever.”” (Mr. Januszewiez, employers’ delegate, Poland.) 

“I know that in many countries the desire to achieve maximum profits induces 
the capitalist leaders to introduce various methods of compulsion, such as the 
so-called scientific organization of work. the main characteristic of which is an 
exaggerated intensification of individual labor.”’ (Mr. Volik, employers’ delegate, 
Ukraine.) 

“We, in the Socialist countries, know that our workers need not fear the conse- 
quences of automation; leaders of industry in the capitalist countries, on the 
other hand, do not consider themselves responsible for their workers’ fate and 
dismiss them when they are not longer needed.’”’ (Mr. Surguchev, employers’ 
delegate, U.S.S.R. 

“For the monopolies, the cold war, whereever and however it is waged, is 
merely a source of profitable business.’”’ (Mr. Slipchenko, Government delegate, 
Ukraine. ) 

“We heard a representative of the Government of the United States who, 
having collected all the lies and slander from the garbage can of imperialist propa- 
ganda, spoke to distract our attention from the serious problem of defending the 
workers’ real interests.”” (Mr. Pimenov, workers’ delegate, U.S.S.R. 





CLARIFYING REMARKS RELATING TO STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO) APPEARING IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, FEBRUARY 2, 1960 (pp. A868—-A87]1) 


There appeared in the Congressional Record under date of February 2, 1960, 
pages A868-A871, statements with reference to the International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO), now associated with the United Nations as a specialized agency. 
In the main the statements raised questions concerning the functions and purposes 
of the ILO as an organization; the value and cost of participation of the United 
States in the ILO; and the extent and nature of the participation in the ILO 
of Communist countries. 

The ILO is an intergovernmental organization which was created in 1919 as 
part of the peace settlement, and the United States played a prominent role in its 
establishment but did not become a member until 1934. The LLO is unique in 
that it provides for the independent representation and expression of viewpoints 
of governments, employers, and workers from the member states. Of the 80 
member states, 77 are United Nations members and 3 are not—the Federal 
Republic of Germany Switzerland,, and Vietnam. 

‘he aim of the ILO is to promote the voluntary cooperation of nations to 
improve labor conditions and raise living standards. Thus, to further these 
objectives, the ILO seeks to help to eliminate cheap labor as an unfair element 
in international trade and to narrow the economic gap between the industrially 
well-developed and less-developed nations. The Organization which is made up 
of the annual International Labor Conference, the governing body (its Executive 
Council), and the International Labor Office (its Secretariat) operates on, and 
seeks to further, democratic principles as they are understood in the free world, 
and without adherence to any partisan political or ideological grouping. 

Broadly, the ILO works toward its aims through technical assistance, e.g., to 
develop worker’s skills and make them more productive; research and investiga- 
tion, such as the compilation and publication of comparable international labor 
statistics; providing a forum for the exchange of often widely divergent views on 
labor problems, as at the International Labor Conference; and through the estab- 
lishment of international labor standards, that is conventions and recommenda- 
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tions. The ILO is not a parliament and has no power to legislate. However, 
through the adoption of conventions and recommendations in effect it provides 
a consensus of opinion on labor problems common to more than one country, which 
the individual member nations then treat in the light of their own domestic 
considerations. Itmay be noted that these standards when adopted by the ILO 
represent what at least two-thirds of the government, employer, and worker 
delegates to the conference support as desirable, and they recognize the variety of 
practices that do exist in the world so that they may be adapted to varying needs, 
circumstances and traditions of the member nations. ILO standards cannot be 
imposed upon member nations and the influence they have depends upon the 
extent to which countries find them useful. In the field of maritime standards, 
the work of the ILO is reflected in significant improvements in working and living 
conditions aboard ship. 

The staff of the ILO, in a manner similar to that existing in other intergovern- 
mental organizations is selected by the Director-General on the basis of individual 
merit with due regard to geographic representation in the organization. The 
Director-General of the ILO since 1948 has been Mr. David A. Morse, formerly 
Under Secretary of Labor of the United States. While staff members have a 
right to their personal convictions and opinions, the use of their positions for 
purposes of partisan political activity or the furtherance of a particular ideology 
would not be in keeping with their status as international civil servants. With 
respect to the performance of their duties under the ILO constitution ‘‘the staff 
shall not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any other 
authority external to the Organization.’’ Although many nations exempt t' eir 
nationals employed with international organizations from payment of income 
taxes, U.S. law does not exempt American citizens from paying the Federal income 
tax solely because they may be members of the ILO Secretariat. It is to be noted, 
however, that section 911 of the U.S. Internal Revenue Code does exempt, subject 
to certain limitations, American citizens from the payment of Federal income tax 
on personal income earned abroad (except Federal Government employees) in 
the event they reside continuously outside the United States for 510 days during 
an 18 months’ period. 

U.S. participation in the ILO has influenced the character of the Organization 
and the kinds of programs it has undertaken. American ideas of free competition 
with the greatest possible freedom for labor and management to handle their own 
affairs through voluntary action and collective bargaining have been injected into 
the councils of the ILO. The United States has, with some success, helped to 
emphasize the more practical operational programs of the ILO, practical research 
and technical work on specific problems (safety, control of dust, increase in 
productivity), and the dissemination of information. The ILO programs on 
freedom of association and forced labor were instituted under U.S. leadership. 
Of particular interest to the United States has been the development of ILO 
programs to promote free and voluntary labor—management relations, particu- 
larly in the newer countries undergoing industrial development where governments 
tend to become extensively involved in this matter. 

It should be noted that U.S. policy in respect to the ILO is formulated through 
the contributions of the several interested departments of the U.S. Government 
and not solely by the Department of State, which, of course, has final departmental 
responsibility for relations between the United States and international organiza- 
tions. However, in the development of its policies in terms of the sphere of 
activity of the ILO, the U.S. Government has been guided by the policy of further- 
ing the principles of freedom and democracy, as we in the United States under- 
stand them, and not by any considerations of fostering the interests or enhancing 
the status of some particular ideology. 

In general, it may be said that the United States is not operating in a hostile 
forum in the ILO. The United States is looked to for leadership by those in the 
Organization who aspire to a better life in a free society. With respect to conven- 
tions, which may be ratified, or recommendations which do not involve ratifica- 
tion, it should be noted that the ILO Constitution specifically provides for coun- 
tries with federal forms of government, such as the United States, which make it 
unnecessary for them even to consider the ratification of certain conventions 
These provisions stipulate that when the Federal Government of such countries 
determines that the subject of a convention is not wholly a Federal matter, 
the country will treat it as it would a recommendation, that is, not considering 
it for ratification. 

When the United States became a member of the ILO in 1934, we formally 
accepted the obligations of the constitution of the ILO which sets forth, among 
other things, financial and budgetary arrangements. Thus, article 13, 2(c), of the 
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ILO constitution provides; “‘the arrangements for the approval, allocation, and 
collection of the budget of the International Labor Organization shall be deter- 
mined by the Conference by a two-third majority of the votes cast by the delegates 
present, and shall provide for the approval of the budget and of the arrangements 
for the allocation of expenses among the members of the Organization by a com- 
mittee of government representatives.”’ 

The United States is a member of this committee of governments. As a member 
of this committee as well as a member of the Governing Body, the United States 
has always played an influential role in determining the size of the Organization’s 
budget and thus of the contributions required of member nations of the ILO. 
The contribution of the United States has been fixed at 25 percent of the Organi- 
zation’s budget since 1951, and the Congress. each year has reviewed the activities 
of the ILO in conjunction with the annual request of the Department of State for 
an appropriation to meet our contribution. The U.S. contribution to the ILO 
budget for calendar year 1960 will be $1,975,000 if the Congress approves the 
current request before it. In addition, the United States is contributing approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 (40 percent) of the funds which the ILO will receive from the 
United Nations expanded program of technical assistance which is entrusted to 
the ILO for administering. Decisions on the technical assistance projects ad- 
ministered by the ILO are taken by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Committee composed of 24 governments, on which the United States is repre- 
sented. In 1956, the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Move- 
ments of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
examined allegations pertaining to Soviet domination and control of the ILO 
and inherent implications that the objectives of the ILO were inconsistent with 
continued U.S. participation in the International Labor Organization. Mr. 
William L. McGrath, author of the referenced article in the Congressional Record, 
was a principal witness in the hearings before the committee. In rejecting these 
allegations, the committee concluded in its report which was published July 1, 
1957: 

“(a) The ILO has a history of solid accomplishments in helping to raise labor 
standards and in assisting in the industrialization of underdeveloped countries. 
Both are broad objectives of U.S. foreign policy. By and large the ILO program 
is strengthening the social fabric of newly developing countries along lines designed 
to protect the freedom and well-being of the worker. 

“(b) The presence of Communist representatives should not drive the United 
States out of the ILO, even though it raises serious questions as to the basis of 
representation in the Organization. In the main, their presence serves to em- 
phasize the importance of the ILO forum for presenting the American viewpoint. 
It is in this forum that the major Communist arguments on bettering living and 
working conditions can be fought and revealed for what they are, that is, deceitful 
inducements toward total tyranny. The Communist practice of forced labor has 
already been exposed in a study which has had a tremendous impact. 

“(c) The essential ILO orientation is toward developing free institutions in 
the field of its special concern. Even among the free nations of the world there 
may be disagreements over the means of furthering this objective. However, it 
is the subcommittee’s opinion that, taken as a whole, the work of the ILO lessens 
the opportunity for Communist propaganda to take root in non-Communist 
member countries. 

“(d) The subcommittee is convinced that the procedures established under 
the U.S. Constitution are entirely adequate for the proper consideration and 
disposition of conventions approved by the ILO. Only 7 of the 104 ILO conven- 
tions have been adopted by the United States, and these dealt with matters of 
lesser importance. Other countries, particularly some of the newly developing 
countries, however, find the ILO convention method helpful in improving work- 
ing conditions.’’ 

The subcommittee’s report is based upon hearings held between February 20 
and July 2, 1956, during which it heard a large number of witnesses, representing 
labor, management, and Government, as well as other American interests, and 
developed a record of some 800 pages of testimony and statistical data. The 
report pointed out (and this is still the case) that the U.S.S.R. and its satellite 
nations control 36 out of a total of 320 votes which can be cast in the annual 
ILO Conference, and not more than 2 of the 40 votes which can be cast in the 
Governing Body. As for the 10 industrial and analogous committees of the ILO 
which ordinarily meet once each 2 or 3 years to discuss the problems of particular 
industries (textile, petroleum, chemical, and others) and whose opinions are 
advisory to the Governing Body, the Soviet Union and satellites hold some 17 
of the 223 seats distributed among the committees. 
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The importance of the ILO was emphasized by President Eisenhower in his 
statement to the most recent International Labor Conference, in June 1959, 
which reads in part: 

“The ILO is a vital forum for the exchange of information and opinions by 
representatives of governments, employers, and working men and women. It 
has adapted itself ably to changing conditions and developed new techniques to 
meet new problems. It has grown strong in service to the people of the world. 

“Over the years, from its rich store of experience, the Organization has shared 
its wisdom with newly developing countries through technical assistance and 
educational programs and advisory and information services. * * * 

“The United States is proud of its membership in the International Labor 
Organization. We are glad that so many of our citizens have been able to serve 
the cause of world peace through participation in its work.” 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES FOR NATO 


Mr. Rooney. Looking at this summary of the budget for NATO, 
we find an item of $65,000 for representation and hospitality. 

You did not give us any item of $65,000 a while ago; did you? 

Mr. Henperson. The figure I gave you on NATO, was $67,186, 
if I mentioned it at all. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not mention it at all, I assure vou, and 
when I said that this amounted to a bit over $100,000, vou agreed 
with me. This would make it almost $170,000 right off. 

Mr. Henperson. | agreed that that would be the total to the 
organizations about which you had inquired, and then I added a 
total figure of $355,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that figure of $355,000 include this $65,000? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; and that is all the organizations having 
annual budgets in excess of $500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And, when we get that exhibit that we spoke of, 
this would include al! organizations, regardless of the size of thei 
budget? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 


SALARIES OF NATO PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCI 


Mr. Rooney. With reference to the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference, what is this item of $13,500 for salaries? 

Mr. Henperson. There are 14 individuals emploved in the 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Rooney. Repeat? 

Mr. Henperson. There are 14 individuals employed in the 
Secretariat, acting under an Executive Secretary. The breakdown 
is 13 British and 1 Dutch. 

Sir, I am reminded that this 13,500 is pounds sterling, and not 
dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. How many American employees are there? 

Mr. Henpverson. There are none, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the rent paid? 

Mr. Henperson. Where is the rent paid? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


Mr. Henperson. The Secretariat is located in London, sir. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. Roonry. How many employees are there in the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union? 

Mr. Henperson. There are eight, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And what are their nationalities? 

Mr. Henperson. Swiss, four; the United Kingdom, two; Belgium, 
one, and the United States, one. 

Mr. Rooney. How could the salaries of these eight people, including 
contributions to a pension fund, come to $215,000 a year? 

These are Swiss francs? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the amount of salaries? 

Mr. Henperson. Approximately $50,000, sir. 


U.S. SHARE OF BOTH THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION AND THE 
NATO PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. Roonry. What is the amount of the American share of both 
the Interparliamentary Union and the NATO Parliamentary Union? 

Mr. Henperson. The percentage share, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. Well, in the Interparliamentary Union it is 15.42 
percent, and in the NATO it is 24.2 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. How many nations are represented in NATO? 

Mr. Henperson. Fifteen members of NATO, or all the NATO 


members. 


HOSPITALITY ALLOWANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


Mr. Roonry. A while ago you gave me a figure of $22,500 for the 
International Atomic Energy Agency for hospitality. 

I now see the amount of $7,500 set forth at the last page of this 
group of exhibits. 

Mr. Henperson. I will check those figures, sir, $22,500 is correct 
for the first figure that I gave you. It would appear that this includes 
the representation allowance of the Director General, Mr. Cole. 
The $22,500 would include his representation. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that he gets representation 
both from the U.S. taxpayers direct as well as from the international 
organization? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, he is authorized $10,000 in the budget. 

Mr. Roonsy. What did you say? 

Mr. Henperson. He is allocated $10,000 in the budget of the 
organization, and then with regard to an amount from the U5. 
Government, he would get nothing direct from the United States. 
I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. Roonry. | was surprised at your answer. I would not expect 
that he would get it from two sources. 

He gets $10,000 for entertainment from the international 
organization? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, what else makes up the $22,500? 
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Mr. Henperson. The remainder allocated to the other senior 
officials of the organization, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, how is it this does not appear from the exhibit 
which we have before us? 

A reading of this exhibit would indicate that hospitality for every- 
body would come to only $7,500. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. Well, under the Secretariat we say 
that we do have the amount of $7,500. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I am talking about, and it would 
appear from that, that that is all the hospitality that there was. You 
tell us it is $22,500. 

Mr. Henperson. Well, usually, there is a practice in the specialized 
agencies to allocate representation allowances for other officials in the 
organization. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the other $15,000? 

Mr. Henperson. I am advised that this is included in the amount 
for salaries and wages in the form of allowances. 

Mr. Rooney. Why would you not classify all of this under hospi- 

tality, since this would be misle adding? 

Mr. Henverson. The re presentation allowances are on a personal 
basis; whereas, the amount for the Director General and the Secre- 
tariat would be an organizational representation and this is the basis 
for this division. 

Mr. Rooney. But, if the American taxpayer wanted to find out 
how much entertaining was going on, he would be deluded if he looked 
at this exhibit and found $7,500, when the fact of the matter is, it is 
$22,500 for entertainment. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; I would agree with you that this does 
not clearly present the total picture. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any other exhibits that we have which do 
not present the total picture in this regard? 

Mr. Henperson. It is generally the practice of the specialized 
agencies to include the individual representation allowances as a 
separate item. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, when you get these exhibits together with 
regard to representation or hospitality or entertainment, can we de- 
pend on it that we will have the true figures? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; we shall do our best to do so. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you will do it; will you not? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. 


ASSESSMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record the list of 
scale of assessments for these various international organizations. 
(The matters referred to follow:) 
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UnItTEp NATIONS 


Scale of assessments calendar year 1960 


1 








| 








Assess- | Assess- 
Country ment per-| Assessment Country | 

centage | centage 
eS ES ee 0.06 $34, 980 El adie 0.04 
0 Eee . 04 23, 320 1} A . 04 
ES Ee ee | 1.11 7,130 || Lebanon. -_-___-_- .05 
a EE ies si emcsatintael | 1.79 1, 043, 570 ] Liberia.........- waa . 04 
Noi tener stinisicie | . 43 250, 690 |} Libya. -......--- ee . 04 
ON i nici 1. 30 757,900 || Luxembourg. - peceds . 06 
a ee Se - 04 | Ee Se Pe oe a7 
I ie Ree ee 1. 02 594, 660 || Mexico_....._---- 4 <a 
SSE ee ae | - 16 | 93, 280 || Mordeco__._-......- .14 
Burma a aca nac | . 08 46, 640 || Nepal__..........-- = lites 04 
Byelorussia 8. 8. R---...-..- 47 | 274,010 || Netherlands. __-- Sis 1.01 | 
ee . 04 23, 320 || New Zealand--_-- . 42 
Canada 3.11 1, 813, 130 || Nicaragua__._- . . 04 
SI toes scenidtidinipvs ob socacirgipaisiiiey 10 CUD .49 
Chile. - saeitaamieibhl 27 | 157, 410 |} Pakistan. -............ = . 40 
China. Lie A cctnesniecein 5.01 2, 920, 830 || Panama cs ‘ S 04 
Colombia aaah .3l 180, 730 || Paraguay-.-.........-... 04 
Costa Rica. ---- . 04 | 23, 320 || Peru ets i cnconakcem 11 
Cuba ; , - 25 | 145, 750 || Philippines_._.........-- . 43 
Czechoslovakia. -_-_----- ‘ . 87 | 507, 210 ||} Poland-_-_--.--.- 1. 37 
Denmark. -- ikon - 60 | 349, 800 || Portugal 20 
Dominican Republic--_-._. 05 | 29, 150 Rumania......... 34 
E. cbiiipsncceesten . 06 34, 980 || Saudi Arabia_- 06 | 
SN Els « cniencnqaunee 05 y OE eee 93 | 
Se es ee . 06 34, 980 || Sudan. -_..._--- . 06 
Sa ee ae . 36 | 209, 880 || Sweden a 1. 39 
France. - .-- SRE SEGA 6.40 | 3,731,200 || Thailand__............--. ; .16 
Dc. «chbiibeenseuannens 07 | 40.810 || Tunisia tects tea . 05 
Greece aa 23 134,090 || Turkey. .-- : a . 59 
Guatemala. -.......-..--- 05 29,150 |} Ukrainian S. 8. R-_--.---- 1. 80 | 
a 04 | 23, 320 || Union of South Africa. ____- . 56 
. > dipeeucand . 04 | 23, 320 WEE Eiko pehiceas han 13. 62 
ee ee - 42 | 244, 860 || United Arab Republic . . 32 | 
OS ee ‘ . 04 23, 320 || United Kingdom A 7. 78 | 
India - Sea main 2.46 | 1,434,180 || United States 2.5 
OS ee eee 47 | (SON Ri .12 
Tran ih a-anteten ocetets 21 | 122, 430 || Venezuela_.__.--- a . 50 
Iraq- Re was 09 | 52, 470 || Yemen Bcc . 04 
Treland_.....- ; 16 93, 280 ||} Yugoslavia._..--- .35 
Israel 14 81, 620 
Italy 2.25 | 1,311, 750 PG icciaxdiardckcecencdiedale 100 
re an nic nin cape eens dl 2.19 | 1,276,770 
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$23, 320 
23, 320 
29, 150 
23, 320 
23, 320. 
34, 980 
99, 110 

413, 930 
81, 620 
23, 320 

588, 830 

244, 860 
23, 320 

285, 670 

233, 200 
23, 320 
23, 320 
64, 130 

250, 690 

798, 710 

116, 600 
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, 370 
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, 970 

, 400 

5, 480 

, 460 

3, 560 
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3, 330 

9, 960 

, 500 

3, 320 

204, 050 





00 | 58, 300, 000 


! In addition, the United States is required to make an additional WCF advance of $316,002, making the 
total calendar year 1960 requirement $19,269,332. 
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UNESCO 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


Country | 


Argentina. .-.- 
Australia__._- ae 
a 
shit tp cicintali 
Bolivia__ : 
Brazil ___-- eedet 
Bulgaria___-- ae ine 
Burma. oui 
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Cambodia. _. same 
OO a 
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Dominican Republic 
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yermany (Federal Re epublic ) 
Ghana. 
Greece__._..----_- _—e 
ee Eee 
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India____.- —_ 
Indonesia _-_- Relate 
aes 
ae 
I cnnom Te Sack aauaeniianl 
aS 
PN aca as 
Jordan, Hashemite 
dom of... 


' Fhe United States is entitled to a credit from past budgetary surpluses of $150,264, making 
tribution for 1960 $3,832,952 
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05 
04 
04 
40 
33 
44 
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13 
13 
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Amount 


5, 183 
136, 057 
218, 986 

53, 127 
159, 380 

5, 183 
124, 304 

19, 437 

9, 070 

57,014 

5, 183 
380, 958 

11, 662 

32, 394 
614, 198 
37, 577 
5, 183 
29, 803 
106, 254 
73, 859 


51, 831 
301, 916 
57,014 
25, 916 
10, 366 
16, 845 
276, 000 
268, 225 


5, 183 
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en 
Laos... - ie 
Lebanon -. aaa z. ; 
Liberia_-- ‘ 
Rs ch ahedilhtincinnindenigin 
Luxembourg. - .-..-.- 
Malaya........ 
Mexico 
Monaco... 
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New Zealand... 
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Vietnam _......-.. 

Yugoslavia. 
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$25, 916 
5, 183 
6, 479 

5, 183 

5, 183 


sffa 
20, 733 
86, 817 
5, 183 
16, 845 
5, 183 
123, 099 
1, 831 
5, 183 
59, 606 
49, 240 
5, 183 
», 183 
12, 958 
53, 127 
167, 155 
41, 465 
7,775 
114, 028 


7. 775 
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149, 746 
119, 212 
19, 437 
6, 479 
563 
>» 






1, 568, 940 
38, 873 

953, 691 

1 3, 983, 216 
14, 254 

60, 901 

24, 620 

42, 761 


12, 957, 763 
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INTERNATIONAL CriviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 










, Country | Per- Amount Country Per- {mount 
centage | (Canadian) centage | (Canadian) 
r Afghanistan. __- ete 0.13 5,025 || Italy. init 2. 46 95, 079 
, Argentina ities cupititbbinn 1. 21 46, 766 || Japan. 2. 24 7 
3 Australia eine veakube 2. 52 97, 398 || Jordan... 13 5, 025 
" Austria ; neil . 40 | Py 0) es coudecghinascoasnsee a 19 7, 343 
3 Belgium pevdcuaceese 1. 64 386 || Laos sila Maateciai coicaciot dcp .13 5, 025 
3 Bolivia ee 13 5, 025 || Lebanon 21 8,116 
5 Brazil. - ; 1.71 66, 091 le a 13 5, 025 
3 Burma 13 5, 025 a “ 13 5. 025 
7 Cambodia nidecedna st 13 5,025 |} Luxembourg.-_........-.- 13 5, 025 
3 Canada 4.45 FN PID os eshte wr niconrinsearenae E 16 6, 184 
5 Ceylon . 13 ~~ 3 0 eee 1. 36 52, 564 
3 Chile ionuhhes 39 15, 073 ||} Morocco Pet ainbaedions . 20 7, 730 
0 China. eas . 67 25, 895 CT 2. 53 97, 784 
i Colombia - - : es . 63 24, 349 || New Zealand.._...........- . 51 19, 711 
3 Costa Rica. 13 5, 025 ae oan 5, 025 
i") Cuba 41 15, 846 || Norway--- ain cldbaipentah te as . 80 | 30, 920 
0 Czechoslovakia 85 32, eee 49 | 18, 938 
3 Denmark 93 35, Paraguay pliGiarbteieaeascenh ae 13 | 5, 025 
3 Dominican Republic 13 5, Peru. lint cosiuahie umginel 14 5, 411 
is Ecuador 13 Philippines ce genre dana . 44 | 17, 006 
YT El Salvador 13 Poland a cig ial ae | 1. 28 | 49, 472 
55 Ethiopia 13 acti cilia . 23 8, 889 
5 Finland 42 Spain accra tiasnmiataeal 1. 04 | 40, 196 
15 France : 7. 88 Sudan__._- esnepldealitaienntane -13 | 5, 025 
28 Germany aeital : 5. 21 I erccstin haces sespamaistig 1.76 | 68, 024 
7 Ghana 13 IE ish ca cinisrteaccoacdenl 1. 39 | 53, 723 
16 Greece 27 I elds canes cela oon t 8, 116 
12 Guatemala. - 13 I iain oa .13 | 5, 024 
37 Guinea_. 13 f I in oe nase oe . 56 | 21, 644 
Haiti 13 5,025 || Union of South Africa. ____- oh} 27, 441 
Honduras 13 5, 025 United Arab Republic_.___- . 35 | 13, 527 
Iceland .13 5, 025 United Kingdom_........_- 9. 96 384, 954 
| India 2. 60 100, 490 || United States_............-. 32.95 | 1,273,518 
Indonesia 54 20, 871 Uruguay ie ae ee .13 | 5, 024 
Iran .21 Bate tl SIIB. an cndccnaaccen . 69 | 26, 668 
Iraq 13 5.096 |) Wirtam..._....-........... 22 | 8, 503 
Ireland 24 9, 276 ——_—_—____ | —_————- 
Israel : 23 8, 889 A ie ranean 100.00 | 3,865,000 








3413—60 62 





Members 


Afghanistan 
Albania tans 
Argentina- 
Australia_-._-_- 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia. -_....- 
Brazil. -- 
Bulgaria_- 
Burma. -- --- 
Byelorussian §.S8.R.? 
Cambodia__.. 
Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia_. 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 2 aa 
Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark : 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 

France 
Germany 
Ghana 

Greece 
Guatemala - 
Guinea. 

Haiti 

Honduras 
Hungary ? 
Iceland 

India. 
Indonesia... .-.- 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland. 
Israel 
Italy. 
Japan. 
Jordan 
Korea 


Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 





Percent- Amounts Members Percent 
age ! age ! 
‘ 0. 06 $10, 470 Laos re 0. 04 
aaa 04 6, 760 Lebanon 06 
1. 02 172, 780 || Liberia 04 
pb 1. 64 277, 500 Libya. 04 
~ 4() 66, 760 Luxembourg 06 
1.19 201, 580 Malaya 16 
oe 04 6,760 || Mexico . 65 
.93 157,070 |} Monaco 04 
.14 23, 560 |} Morocco 13 
07 11, 780 || Nepal : 04 
43 73, 300 || Netherlands 93 
04 6,760 || New Zeland 39 
2. 86 483,000 || Nicaragua 04 
09 15,710 |} Nigeria 02 
24 40, 580 || Norway 44 
4.60 777, 510 Pakistan 36 
29 48,430 || Panama 04 
: 04 6,760 || Paraguay 04 
ji 23 39, 270 Peru 10 
st) 134, 820 Philippines 10 
‘. 55 2, 940 Poland 1. 26 
Ob 9, 160 Portugal 1S 
Ot 10, 470 Romania 32 
06 9, 160 Saudia Arabia OF 
06 19, 470 Sierra Leone 02 
33 56, 290 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 02 
: 5. 89 994, 800 Spain RS 
4.91 S28, 570 Sudan On 
06 10,470 || Sweden 1. 28 
21 35, 340 Switzerland So 
0b 9, 160 Thailand 14 
04 6,760 || Tunisia 0 
04 6, 760 Turkey 53 
04 6, 760 Ukrainian 8.S.R 1. 65 
su 65, 450 Union of South Africa 52 
04 6, 760 United Arab Republic 29 
2. 26 382, 210 United Kingdom 7.15 
43 73, 300 United States $1.71 
19 32, 720 Uruguay l 
Os 13, 090 U S.S.R 9 42 
14 23, 560 Venezuela 4 
13 22, 250 Viet Nam is 
2.07 349, 490 Yemen 4 
2.02 340, 330 Yugoslavia 33 
a4 6, 760 
O4 6, 760 Total 0). Of 


1 The percentage scale is a computed scale as applied to the actual assessments 
2 Inactive members 


Amounts 


RY 








Pe Pos eS 





AO) 
50) 
HO 
ii) 


60 
160 
320) 
500 
700 
140 
160 
110 
330 
270) 
230 
110 
760 
GAC) 


760 


Country 


Afghanistan... -- 
OS ee 
Australia 

Austria. . 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

a 
Canada. -..... i 
Ceylon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador ; 
Ethiopia : 
Finland - - .- 

France 

Germany 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy. 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 
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Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


| Percent- 


| 


age 


x 


Ol 

09 
30 
07 
04 
04 
04 


62 


8 
12 
21 
1s 
UH 
g8 


04 


Amount 


$7, 380 
134, 692 
216, 799 

51, 663 

57, 756 

3, 690 
3, 622 
9, 226 


Country 


Laos ‘ 
Lebanon ‘ 
Liberia__ 
Libya. ; 
Luxembourg 
Malaya 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Nepal. 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland. 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sudan 
Sweden 
Switzerland. 


Theiland 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


Percent- 


age 


100 


Amount 





04 | $3, 690 
07 6, 458 
04 3, 690 
04 3, 690 
OS 7, 380 
22 20, 296 
93 85, 797 
.18 16, 606 
04 3, 690 
33 122, 699 
55 50, 740 
04 3, 690 
64 59, 043 
53 48, 895 
04 3, 690 
04 3, 690 
14 12, 916 
56 51, 663 
80 166, 059 
26 ‘ 
OS 
OS 
&3 
28 
21 
07 5§ 
78 71, 95¢ 
74 68, 269 
42 38, 747 
23 943, 769 
1 2, 999, 210 
16 14, 761 
bb 60, S88 
26 23, 986 
04 3, 690 
46 2, 437 
00 9, 225. 500 








Scale 


Country 


Afghanistar 
Albania 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austr 

Belg 

Bolts 





INTERNATIONAL 


Percent- 


Ae ec 


of assessments for 


calendar year 1960 
Amount Cc ry 
$10. 80. Italy ‘ 
10, 805 Japa o ° 
137, 760 Jordan ee 
169, 273 Lebanon 
31,514 Liberia =. 
124, 055 Libya bac 
10, 805 Luxembour 
136, 859 
18, OOR 
14, 406 orocco 
40, 517 Zeal 
316, 037 int 
11, 705 1a 
32,414 
183. 580 } 
36, 91 
10, 80 
28, $12 ; 
83, 73 ie a” 
70, 230 ° 
10, 805 ugal / 
10, 805 s en=6 
10, 805 South Africa, Union « 
10, 805 Spain « - 
27,012 a oe 
549, 238 Swe 
ee j 
390, 770 Thailand_. . 
10, 805 Tunisia — o--e- 
18, 908 i 
10, 805 Ukrainian 8.8 R . 
10, 80 United Arab Republic 
10. 805 United Kingdom 
10, 80 United States... ° 
37, 816 Urugua odes 
297, 129 U.S.8 R. siete eed 
38, 717 Venezuel . 
27,912 Vietnam. 
11,705 || Yugoslavia “ 
25, 211 
10, 805 oo 
10, 805 
edit from past bu ar irpluses 0 


978 


LABOR 











ORGANIZATION 





3l 
) 
RQ 
1.14 
19 

1 , 
1. 42 
} 
On 
x 
(4 
) 
10. 00 
sO 


Amount 


»or 5 


0, 078 
. SOF 
, 805 
), SO5 


10, 805 


18 


10, 
Hy 


40 


903 


» 305 
4, 809 
, oa0) 


9OR 
BOS 
330 


039 


223 


v2 





> 


> SS > 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Estimated scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 

















[Swiss francs] 
\ : a 
. | Per- Per- 
Country Units cent Amount Country Units cent- | Amount 
95 age age 
78 
05 : wu 
105 Afghanistan ] 0.17 15, 820 Luxembourg . O8 7, 910 
05 Albania 9 O8 7, 910 Malaya é . 08 7, 910 
305 Argentina 25 1.16 395, 650 Malaya—British Bor sa 
S05 Australia J 3. 33 316, 520 neo Group OS 7, 910 
309 Austria 3 OS 7, 910 Mexico E . 1. 33 126, 600 
330 Belgian Congo and Monaco OS 7, 910 
05 Territory of Ruanda Morocco ] 17 15, 820 
19 Urundi_ 2 $3 31, 650 Nepal 08 7, 910 
348 Belgium s 1, 33 126, 600 || Netherlands (and Su 
805 Bermuda— British Car rinam, Netherland 
721 ibbean Group ‘ OS 7, 910 Antilles, New Guir 
27 Bolivia 0 47,470 ea) It 1. 66 158, 260 
805 Brazil 2 4.16 305, 650 New Zealand 83 79, 130 
805 British Wast Africa US 7, vl0 Nicaragua l \7 820 
908 British Eest Africa OS 7, 910 Norway § 83 9, 130 
34 Bulgaria l 17 15, 820 Pakistan 15 2.49 237, 390 
t4X Burma 3 1) 47, 470 Panama $ 50) 47, 470 
912 Byelorussian SSR ; 50) 47,470 || Paraguay l 17 15, 820 
019 Cambodia | 17 15, 820 Peru 2 33 31, 650 
135 Canada 20) 3. 33 316, 520 Philippines 1 17 15, 820 
OM Ceylon 17 15, 820 Poland ; 50 47, 470 
808 Chile ; 50) 47,470 || Portugal s 1. 33 26, 600 
SAT China 2 49 237, 300 Portuguese Province 8 1. 33 126, 600 
855 | Colombia ; 50 47,470 Roumania l me 15, 820 
Costa Rica 5 sO 47,470 Saudi Arabia ] 17 15, $20 
Cuba I 17 15, 820 Somaliland (Trust Ter 
Czechoslovakia ® 1. 33 26, 600 ritory under Italian 
Denmark ) 83 79, 130 Administration O8 7, 910 
| I blic 3 50 47, 470 Rhodesia and yasa 
| 17 15, 820 land OS 7, 910 
3 A) 47, 470 Spain 3 HH) 47, 470 
l l7 15, 820 Spanish Provinces in 
; a) 47,470 A frica l ae 15, 820 
France 30 4. 99 474, 780 Sudan l 17 15, 820 
French Territoric 2 3. 33 316, 520 Sweden 10 1. 66 158, 260 
Germany 2 3.33 316, 520 Switzerland 0 1. 66 158, 260 
= i Ghana y OS 7, ¥10 hailand ‘ SS 79, 130 
909 Greece 3 i) 47,470 || Tunisia 17 15, 820 
Guatemala l 17 15, 820 rurkey 5 83 79, 130 
ate Guinea l 17 15, 820 Ukrainian SSR 5 83 79, 130 
: Hait | 17 15,820 || Union of South Africa 
net Hondura 2 33 31, 650 ind Territory of 
Hungary ] 17 15, 820 South-West Afric 13 2.15 205, 720 
Iceland ly OS 7, 910 United Arab Republi 83 79. 130 
India 20) 3. 33 316, 520 U.S.S.R s( 4.99 474, 780 
Indonesia 10 1. 66 158, 200 United Kingdom 30 4. 99 474, 780 
Iran l 17 15, 820 United Kingdom Ce 
Iraq l 17 15, 820 onie S 1. 33 126, 600 
Ireland ; HO) 47, 470 United States $( 4.09 474, 780 
israc l 17 15, 820 United State Pert 
Italy 20) 3. 33 316, 520 tories 25 1.16 395, 650 
Japan 2 1.16 395, 650 Uruguay l 17 15, 820 
Jordan 17 15, 820 Vatican City OS 7, 910 
Korea | 17 15, 820 Venezuela f 83 79, 130 
Kuwait ] 17 15, 820 Viet Nam 17 15, 820 
Laos 08 7,910 |} Yemen l 17 15, 820 
Lebanon ” OS 7,910 || Yugoslavia l 17 15, 820 
Liberia 3 ‘) 47,470 
Libya 4 OS 7, 910 Total ‘ 601 100.00 | 9, 511, 000 


} Associate members. 





WorLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


9 


80 








i 


| 





| Per- 
Country | Units | cent- 
| | age 
Afghanistan. __......_- 2 os 0.18 | 
ee 2 | .18 
Ayountins...........- 19 | L. 69 
Se 22; 1.95 
asi 7 |} . 62 
Belgian C ‘congo canal 8 | a4 
 _ aaa 16 1. 42 | 
nc dieidicitncanndsnenaics 4 | . 35 | 
Brazil 19 1. 69 | 
British Caribbean ter- 
ritories iiccaseces 4) 35 
British East African | 
territories beets 6 53 
British West African | 
SE 4) .35 
aaa 5 | .44 
Burma 4 . 35 | 
Byelorussian 8.8.R- 7 | 62 
Cambodia. - piesa 2 18 
Canada....... a 2 | 2.49) 
Ceylon. > 4] . 35 
Glen ccncee 7) . 62 
ee lc ascidccd 37 3. 29 
Cuba 4 
Czechoslovakia - ‘. 10 . 89 | 
I ck ens cseninsimani 10 | . 89 
Dominican Re »public ei 18 
Ecuador Ms % 2 18 
El Salvador-__. . 2 18 
Ethiopia__.___-- 3 27 
Finland_........- 7 62 
SS ae 47 4.17 
French Cameroons 2 18 
French Equatorial | 
ON heath 4 35 
French P olyne sia. 1 09 
French Somaliland l 09 
French Togoland 1 .09 
French West Africa___. 6 53 
German Federal Re- | 
public. --_- 50 4.44 
Rec ee | .27 | 
Ce cae ol aa 4 . 35 
Guatemala____________- 1 .09 
Guinea. 1 . 09 | 
Haiti-_ 2 18 
Hong Kong... ie 2 .18 
Hungary 5 .44 
Iceland 2 18 
India 30 2. 66 
Indonesia ll . 98 
Iraq... 2 .18 
Ireland. _. 5 .44 
Israel : 4 35 
Italy 27 2. 40 


$1, 
1 

ll, 

12, 
4, 
4, 
9, 
9 


ll, 


to = a 
PRE RNAP SNS 


on 


Serres 


“w 


nro 


PPP eA pre 


Amount 


159 


751 
057 
637 
273 


2, 318 


012 
318 
477 
318 


898 
318 


| Japan 
159 | 
012 | 


| New Caledonia 


057 || 


159 
228 


, 318 


057 


444 | 


318 

796 
796 
159 
159 
159 
739 


, O57 


, 240 


159 


318 


15 9 
, 159 


SOS 
159 
387 
375 
159 
SUS 
318 


, 649 


Country 


Jordan.._.. 
Korea 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Libya =e 
Luxe mbourg 
Madagascar 
Malaya__. 
Mauritius. 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Netherlands. 
Netheriands Antilles 
Netherlands New 
5 ta cnacat 


New Zealand. 
Nicaragua. 
Norway. 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru__. ‘ 
Philippines 

Poland. __- 

Portugal - 
Portuguese East Africa 


Portuguese West 
Africa ee eae 
Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

land 
Rumania. 
Saudi Arabia i 
Singapore-Borneo..__.- 
Spain a 
Spanish Guiana 
Sudan a 


Surinam 
Sweden ; 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
Tunisia 

Turkey 
Ukrainian 8.8.R 
Union of South Africa 
United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom. 
United States 
Uruguay 

U.S.S.R 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 


Total. 


Dm WO me BRAID 


~I— to =: 


1, 126 


Pe 


‘T- 


cent- 
age 


49 | 
18 


18 


.09 | 


19 


100 


Amount 


$16, 228 
1, 159 
1, 159 


124, 610 
3, 477 
50, 424 
4, 057 
1, 739 
4, 057 


652, 605 








' 


ASS SHSeunSSooooorocer 


159 
375 


114 
g55, 


510 
‘77 
$24 
057 
739 
057 


605 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 



































Country Percent- | Amount || Country Percent- | Amount 

| age | | age 
—_ oo _— —_ 2 | ———— |} | ——. od — | | ee ee 
Argentina. . Di ange 1. 46 $3, 723 || Italy 4. 62 $11, 781 
Australia_.-.-- i 1.22 3,111 || Japan Ba 4. 96 12, 648 
Belgium 1. 20 3,060 || Liberia_ | 6. 87 17, 519 
Burma. ---- . 84 2, 142 || Mexico_ pnacect . 94 2, 397 
Canada..-.- 2. 60 6, 630 || Netherlands 3. 59 9, 154 
China-- aN 2.01 5, 125 || Norway-.-- } 6.45 16, 448 
Dominican Republic. --- . 84 2,142 || Pakistan-_. . 92 2, 346 
Ecuador oa . 84 | 2, 142 || Panama... 3.45 8, 797 
France | 4.28 10, 914 || Switzerland ---_- . 90 2, 295 
Germany (Federal Re- | Turkey--- 1. 20 3, 060 

public) ..-.- | 4.13 10, 582 U.S.S.R 3 5. 99 15, 275 
}reece 1.81 4,615 || United Arab Republic--..-_| . 92 2, 346 
Haiti- MM 2, 142 | United Kingdom. | 13. 81 | 35, 215 
Honduras 1.05 2, 67 || United States ; 19. 52 | 49, 776 
Iran 84 2, 142 ee neasaieantamee—niereninceenreone 
Ireland _ 93 2, 371 || Total__. -.--| 100.00 255, 000 
Israel _.- 97 2, 474 | 
INTER-AMERICAN CHILDREN’S INSTITUTE 
Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 
! 
Country | Percent- Amount ] Country Percent- | Amount 

| age ] age | 

} 
Argentina | 9.00 | $10, 800 || Honduras ai 1.00 $1, 200 
Bolivia. 1.00 1, 200 || Mexico. 9.00 10, 800 
Brazil 16.00 | 19, 200 Nicaragua 1.00 1, 200 
Chile 2. 0) 3,000 || Panama... 1.00 1, 200 
Colombia 4.00 | 4,800 || Paraguay-.- 1.00 1, 200 
Costa Rica 1.00 | 1, 200 Peru 2. 50 3, 000 
Cuba 2. 50 | 3,000 || United States 40. 00 1 48, 000 
Dominican Republic. -. 1.00 1, 200 || Uruguay 1.00 1, 200 
Ecuador | 1.00 | 1, 200 || Venezuela__ 2. 50 3, 000 
El Salvador | 1.00 1, 200 | ——- ~—. | ——— 
Guatemala 1.00 | 1, 200 || Total__. 100. 00 120, 000 
Haiti | 1.00 | 1, 200 || 

| 

' 


! The statutory ceiling on U 





8S. contributions is 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


Estimated scale of assessments for fasts year 1961 





Cr 


Argentina ! 
Bolivia. _._. 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 


Guatemala. 


Honduras. 


muntry | Percent- i Amount Te Country Percent- | 
age \} age 

ee <i secs Std a Semel 
} | 
---| 8.70] $2, 400 || Mexico...........-.........| 21.73 | 

‘I 3. 26 900 | Nicaragua. _.__. 1.09 
| 17. 39 4, 800 Panama. ........ 1.09 | 

-| 8.70 | 2, 400 |) Paraguay-.-- 1.09 
| 1.09 | 300 | Peru_. wile aaien 6. 52 | 
3. 26 | 900 || United States | 17.39 | 
| 1. 09 300 || Venezuela__.-__-- s | 2.17 | 
ere Rear 3. 26 | 900 || |---| 
. 2.17 600 gi lil ci 100. 00 

ul 


25,000, the amount requested for the fiscal year 1961. 


Amount 


$6, 000 
300 
300 
300 

1, 800 
4, 800 
600 


27, 600 


' Argentina contributes to the Institute although she has not formally ratified the Convention. 





INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


Country 


Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 
E] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


Country 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile_ 
Colombia 
Costa Rica- 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador aida 
El Salvador... 
Guatemala. 
Haiti_-- 


Country 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador.. 


Country 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil... 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica... 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic. . 


Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 


Estimated scale 








9 


of assessments 






8 


9 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


for the fiscal year 1961 





Percent- A mount Country Percent- 
age ace 
2.77 $9, 470 Honduras ‘ : 0. 71 
5.17 17, 670 Mexico 12. 36 
41 1, 400 Nicaragua 51 
2.47 8, 445 Panama 38 
1. 07 3, 655 United Stats 66. 66 
1. 53 5, 245 Venezuela 2.41 
91 3, 120 
1. 34 4, 575 Total... 100. 00 
1. 31 4,475 
Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HIstTory 
Estimated scale of assessments for the fisea ear 1961 
Per- } 
Units cent- Amount Ce t nit t 
Age 
75 32 $9, 146 Honduras ~ 6 
10 . 98 1, 220 Mexico. -. ‘ 12 2 
175 17. 07 21, 341 Nicaragua..... t 
25 2. 44 3, 048 Panama x 6 
50 4. 88 6, 097 Paraguay f 
6 58 732 Peru aaseathiiliieienande 2 2 
f 25 2.44 3, 048 United States 41 39 
10 . 8 1, 220 Uruguay 
10 . 98 1, 220 Venezuela 2 2 
10 YS 1, 220 
10 QS 1, 220 Total 1, 025 100 
10 YS 1, 220 
Pan AMERICAN Ratway CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 
Estimated scale of assessments for the calenda jear 1960 
Percent- Amount Country Perce! 
ape 
19. 44 $2, 437 Mexico } 
oY 124 Paraguay st 
15. 72 1, 971 Peru 64 
: 445 United State ° $4. SY 
1. 34 169 Uruguay 1. 38 
2. 18 27. Venezuela xu 
RO 112 
. 89 112 0). OO 
PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 
Percent- Amount Country Perce 
age 1} 
is 7.47 $28, 800 Hondura 0. 30 
30 12, 000 Mexico 5. 23 
7. 51 300, 400 Nicaragua r 1) 
1. 98 79, 200 Panama 30) 
‘ 2. 28 91, 200 Paraguay 5( 
30 12, 000 Peru. 2 8} 
1. 73, 600 United States 66. 00 
14, 800 Uruguay SS 
17, 600 Venezuela ieee 2. 35 
14, 800 
a 14, 800 Total . 100. 00 
oe 30 12, 000 


Haiti. 


$2, 385 
42, 260 
740 

1, 300 
228, 000 
8, 260 


$42, 000 


unt 


$12, 000 
209, 200 
12. 000 
12, 000 
12, 000 
32, 400 

2. 640, 000 
35, 200 
04, 000 


4, 000, 000 





bay eed be 





RS 
60 
40 
0) 
0) 
i) 


Mi) 





nt 


, 000 
200 
000 
000 
, 000 
, 400 
, 000 
, 200 
, 000 


Pan AMERICAN UNION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


wstimated scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1961 





Country Percent Amount Country Percent | Amount 
Argentina. -.....- ei tatabi 7.48 | $699, 570 Honduras. - “ . 0. 30 $28, 058 
Bolivia. Tchnkele est 30 | 28, 058 || Mexico. 5. 22 488, 203 
Brazil _ .. bois 7. 50 701,441 || Nicaragua_____. . . 30 28, 058 
Rn aes 1. 98 185, 180 || Panama__-______. Sone eroral 30 | 28, 058 
Colombia-_-.....-- Let 2. 28 213, 288 || Paraguay_..................| . 30 | 28, 058 
Costa Rica. wis leach . 30 ct EP ee eee eer: . 80 74, 820 
fee. ....-. Se ania 1. 83 | 171, 151 || United States.............-. 66. 00 6, 172, 679 
Dominican Republic. ._.__- .37 34, 604 || Uruguay.-_--_.-- oe, WES . 88 82, 302 
Bepedor.......... saieeail ‘ . 44 41,151 }| Vemestela................. 2. 38 | 222, 591 
El Salvador tacos trae .37 34, 604 ———$<_|—_—_—__—- 
Guatemala bite ; . 37 34, 604 Teen...=.. ebanee 100.00 | 9,352, 544 


DE ccititecnintace .| . 30 28, 058 


FREQUENCY NOTIFICATION FUNCTION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Estimated scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 


Country Units Per- | Amount Country Units Per- Amount 
cent cent 
Canada ‘ e 15 20. 27 United Kingdom Bi 3 4.05 $770. 28 
Cuba. 10 13. 51 United States_- 25 33. 78 6, 418. 92 
Dominican Republic - _| 3 4.06 | —__—— - . 
Oe 3 4. 06 Total 74 | 100.00 | 19, 000. 00 
Mexico sunt 2 15 20. 27 





CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Estimated scale of contributors for the calendar year 1960 





Country Percent- | Amount Country | Percent- | Amount 
| age 1} age 
France... .- aninne ube 16. 00 $58, 400 || United States ; -| _ 38.40 $140, 160 
Netherlands sigraieil 11. 30 41,245 | - 
United Kingdom..__._.- 34. 30 125, 195 » Ww 100. 00 | 365, 000 


Soutru Paciric COMMISSION 


Estimated scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 


Country Percent- | Amount Country | Percent- Amount 
age age 
Australia " 30. 00 $180, 000 United Kingdom. __.._....- 15. 00 | $90, 000 
France 5 pe ee 12. 50 | 75, 000 United States cuinndaall 12. 50 75, 000 
15. 00 90, 000 a _on 
New Zealand......_.....-- 15. 00 | 90, 000 | NR ce cmcenns , 100. 00 | 600. 000 
' | ' | i 


Nortu ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 





Estimated scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1961 
Country Percent- Amount Country Percent- | Amount 
age age 
en sea aca —— —|____—— 
Belgium.____. ; 2.86 | $153,382 || Netherlands........-....... 2.85 | $152, 845 
SNE cicecenece - 5. 80 | 311, 054 || Norway-.---- einai 1.15 | 61, 674 
Denmark... a 1. 65 88, 490 Portugal. 4 namaste - 65 | 34, 859 
France... s patiee 17. 10 917,073 || Turkey c ie int 1. 65 | 88, 490 
| OEE ; 16. 10 863, 443 ||} United Kingdom__- oe 19.50 | 1,045, 785 
Greece_____. aaa . 39 20,916 || United States__............] 24.20] 1,297, 846 
Iceland... = ae 05 | 2, 681 || $< | —_—____— 
Ran a 5. 96 | 319, 635 || Ns oes 100. 00 | 5, 363, 000 
Luxembourg. _.......------ | 09 | 4, 827 | 
| i | 
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NortH ATLANtTic TREATY PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


{In pounds sterling] 











Country Percent-| Amount || Country 
age | | 
| 
. | 1] + 
ed nel 2. 86 1,144 || Netherlands 
Canada......_-. nol 5. 80 | 2,320 || Norway 
ee | 1.65 | 660 || Portugal 
Freanse.......- a 17.10 | 6,840 || Turkey 
ot cman 16.10 | 6,440 || United Kingdom 
Greece _. . 39 | 156 || United States 
Iceland _ - | 05 | 20 
Italy _- | 5. 96 | 2, 384 Total 
Luxembourg -- | 09 36 
| 
| | 
SoutHeast Asia Treaty Counci, (SEATO) 
Estimated scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1961 
Country Percent- | Amount Country 
age 
Austalia.._..... --| 13.50] $126,900 || The Philippines 
France oa call 13. 50 126,900 || United Kingdom 
New Zealand____. | 8. 00 75, 200 United States 
Pakistan 8. 00 75, 200 
Thailand 8. 00 75, 200 Total . 
CoLomMBo PLAN CoUNCIL 
Scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1960 
[In Ceylon rupees] 
Country Percent- Amount Country 
age 
Australia___.-__- a 5. 55 30, 000 || Nepal 
Burma. ...... 5. 5: 30,000 || New Zealand | 
Cambodia_____- | 5, 30,000 || Pakistan 
Canada..-...- | 30, 000 || Philippines 
Ceylon......-. 30,000 || Thailand 
Ts in tnt ‘ 30, 000 || United Kingdom 
Indonesia... _- | 30, 000 United States 
a a ad 30, 000 Vietnam - 
ek tices 7 30, 000 
POG 6. <n necne 30, 000 Total > 





Estimated scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


| Pe 


‘rcent- | Amount 
age 
2. 85 1, 140 
1.15 460 
65 260 
1. 65 660 
19. 50 7, 800 
24. 20 | 9, 680 
100. 00 | 40, 000 


cent Amount 
age | 
&. 00 $75, 200 
16. 00 150, 400 
25. 00 235, 000 
100. 00 940, 000 
i 
‘recent Amount 
age 
5. 56 30, 000 
5. 56 30, 000 
5. 56 30, 000 
5. 56 | 30, 000 
5. 56 | 30, 000 
5. 56 30, 000 
5. 56 30, 000 
5. 56 30, 000 
100. 00 540, 000 





Se a ieee 


Estimated scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


Country 


Albania. . .-. 
Argentina 
Australia. 
Austria. 
Belgium - 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burma € : 
Ceylon. --. ey 
Chile 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark. 

Finland 

France 

Germany. 

Ghana 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Ireland 

Israel.. 

Italy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


age 


Percent- | 


2.07 
. 62 | 


6. 07 
6. 07 


~— o& 
go tn S 
ne 


4.61 


{In Swiss francs] 


Amount 


900 | 
13, 050 | 
12, 150 
3, 600 
10, 350 
050 
250 
700 
500 
, 300 
O50 | 
950 
250 
, 550 
550 
250 
300 
150 
700 
600 
450 
18, 000 
9, 000 
2, 250 
3, 600 
1, 800 
27, 000 


P doh 


oP oem 


~ 
2 


w 


~ 
we Gwrhhmo 


BUREAU OF THE 


Country 


Japan. 


Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia_- 
Libya. 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands_- 
Norway... 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru . 
Philippines 
Poland 
Rumania 
Spain - 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
Tunisia_. 
Turkey 
United Arab Republic 
United States 
U.S.8.R 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia 


Total_. 


PERMANENT CoURT OF 


| 


Percent- 


Amount 
age | 

— —|- 

4.61 | 27, 000 
-15 | 900 
15 | 900 
. 38 2, 250 

15 | 900 
23 1, 350 
1.77 | 10, 350 
69 | 4, 050 
2 1, 350 
23 1, 350 
69 | 4, 050 

1. 61 9. 450 

2. 46 14, 400 
1. 69 9. 900 

2.31 13, 500 
1.77 10, 350 
1. 54 9. 000 

69 | 4, 050 
.3l 1, 800 
77 4, 500 

2. 61 15, 300 

15. 42 90, 300 

10. 30 60, 300 
. 69 4, 050 
1. 54 9, 000 

100. 00 585, 650 


ARBITRATION 


Estimated scale of assessments for the calendar year 1960 


Country 


Argentina 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Cambodia 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Hungary 
India. 

Iran. . 
Italy 

Japan 


Units 


Pe 


oT 


cent- 
age 


to 


~~ 


— 


> 


RS 
48 
50 
14 
83 
16 


14 


. 83 


48 
65 
SO 
50 
5O 
ba 
14 


.14 


R3 


. 50 


5O 


65 | 


14 


. 83 


14 


.14 


{In florins] 


Amount 


4, 401 
SRS 
, 636 
531 
, 401 
883 
171 
883 
4, 401 
883 
531 
, 636 
, 754 
531 


to 


vy 


—to 


~ 
> 


Country 


Laos. 
Luxembourg 
Mexico. 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua. 
Norway 
Panama. . 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand _- 
Turkey 
U.S.S.R 
United Kingaom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


Units 


tw ot tot BD 
no 


on On on G8 Gre 


~~ 


unonwon 


l 


604 


Per- 
cent Amount 
age 
0. 16 171 
50 531 
2.48 2, 636 
2. 48 2, 636 
50 531 
1. 65 1, 754 
50 531 
4.14 4, 401 
50 | 531 
83 SS3 
2. 48 2, 636 
1.65 | 1, 754 
2. 48 2, 636 
4.14 4, 401 
2.48 | 2, 636 
| 2.48 2, 636 
| . 50 531 
2.48 2, 636 
4.14 4, 401 
4.14 4,401 
4.14 4, 401 
50 531 
50 531 
2. 48 2, 636 
100. 00 106, 300 





INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 


Scale of assessments for the calendar 
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INDUSTRIAL 


year 1959 


{In Swiss francs] 








gold 


Per 
Country Units cent- Amount 
age 
Australia. _.- 15 3.10 
Austria 3 62 
Belgium 15 3.10 
Brazil___. 15 3.10 
Bulgaria 5 1.03 
Canada___ J 20 4.13 
Ceylon 3 62 
Cuba 3 62 
Czechoslovakia 10 2. 07 
Denmark 10 2. 07 
Dominican Republi 3 62 
Egypt. _- 10 2.07 4, 839 
Finland _. 10 2.07 4, 839 
France 25 5.16 12, 097 
(rermany 25 5.16 12, 097 
Greece ) 1.43 2.419 
Hungary....__- 5 1.03 2,419 
Indonesia. 10 2. 07 4+, 839 
Ireland __. 15 3.10 7, 258 
Israel 5 1.03 2,419 
Italy 25 5.16 12. 097 
Japan fi2 1, 452 
Lebanon ; 62 1, 452 
Liechtenstein 62 1, 452 
1 Percentages are calculated figures based on act 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THI 
Se ale of 
In 
Country Percent Amount 
Albania 0.10 00 
Argentina. 2. 51 12, 590 
Austalhia 3. 67 18, 250 
Austria... 7 1.00 5, 000 
Belgian Congo 0. 50 2, 50 
Belgium. ae 3. 67 18, 250 
Bolivia 1.31 6, 590 
Brazil : 1.51 7,500 
Bulgaria. 0. 40 2, 000 
Canada 3 3. 67 18, 250 
Chile 2.01 10, 000 
China (). 82 4, 100 
Colombia . 2 01 10, 000 
Costa Rica 0. 30 1, 500 
Cuba 2 01 10. 000 
Czechoslovakia. 0.75 3, 750 
Denmark 1. 51 7, 500 
Dominican Republic { 1, 500 
Ecuador 1, 5CO 
Egypt 6, 000 
Finland ; 6, 000 
France Sa 26, 500 
Germany 26. 5% 
Great Britain 26, 500 
Greece 3, 000 
Haiti . 1, 500 
Hungary ‘ 2, 000 
Iceland. 5) 
India. ee 18, 250 
Indonesia. 6, 000 
Tran 6. 000 
eee cou 2, 500 
Israel__. a 41, 000 
biel 3. 67 18, 250 
Japan = 2. 20 10. 950 
Jordan. 0.10 500 


Per 

Country Units cent 

age 
Luxembourg 3 0. 42 
Mexico 15 $10 
Monaco } 62 


Morocco (French 


Zone 3 62 








to convention 


Netherlands 10 2.07 
New Zealand 10 2. 07 
Norw iy w 2 07 
Poland 14 4.10 
Portugal ] 4.10 
Rumania 0 2. 07 
Spain 20 4.13 
Sweden lb 4.10 
Switzerland l 3. 10 
Syria $ 62 
runisia 3 62 
Turkey 4 62 
Union of South Africa 10 2. 07 
United Kingdom. _. 25 5.16 
( ted States 2 5. 16 
Vietnan 15 4. 10 
Yugoslavia 10 2. 06 

Total 14 100. 00 
>UBLICATION OF CusTOMS TARIF! 
sesgzgent 
irancs 

( int Pe ( 

Lebano ) 
Lit ‘ , nm 
Luxembourg a) 
Mexico 2.01 
Morocco ar) 
Nether 2. 
Norway 1. 21 
Pakistan 2. 20 
Panan i ' +0) 
Peru 1. 31 
Philippines I 
Poland 1). OA) 
Portugal 2) 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
Sudan 0.3 
Sp in Z 51 
Sweden 2.20 
Switzerland 1 
Syria 10 
Thailand sy 
Turkey fi 
Union of South Africa 2. 51 
United States 5. 32 
Uruguay 1.31 
Ts R 2? 0 
Viet Nam f). 50 
Venezuela 2.01 
Yugoslavia ). 60 

Total 100. 00 
Malava (recently adhered 


PROPERTY 


Amount 





I 
& 


2x 


“Ist 
t 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


[In gold francs} 


Plus 
Country Percentage Fixed arrearage Total 
amount of 1mount 
Uruguay ! | 











Argentina ‘ 1. 67 6, 680 25 
Austria 71 2, 847 ll 
Belgium 90 3, 602 13 
Bulgaria 72 2, 87 ll 
Canada 1. 55 6, 237 23 
Chile . 0) 2, 428 9g 
Denmark 4 1, 760 7 
Finland 41 1, GAC ( 
France and Algeria 5. 31 21, 288 RO) 
Germany, Federal Republic of of 91. 083 79 
Germany, East Zone 1. 88 33 28 
Hungary Qs 3, 943 15 
Italy 4.77 19, 134 72 
Japan &. 5O 34, 061 128 
Mexico 2. 63 10, 554 40 
Norway 37 1. 500 6 
Portugal 93 3,42 14 
Rumania 1. 62 6, 509 24 
Spain 2. 86 11, 453 43 
Sweden 73 2, 044 ll 
Switzerland 48 1, 930 7 
lhailand 1.77 7, ORY 27 
U.S.S.R 11. 23 45, O00 169 
United Kingdom 1s 20,74 78 
United States 11. 23 45. 000 169 
Uruguay 37 500 1, 500 
Yugoslavia 1.73 6, Yat 2 6. G46 
Potal $00, OOO 
New member ince 1921 
Australia 92 9 14 3, 683 
Brazil 31 1, 278 SU 21, 358 
Czechoslovakia 1. 28 LIZ 19 5, 136 
Dominican Republi 37 1, 500 6 1, 506 
India 11.23 $5, OO 169 45.169 
lar 7 1, 5OC 6 1, 506 
lL 1. 00 3, 904 15 4, 009 
2. 55 10, 225 38 10, 263 
2.14 &, 571 32 &, 602 
To 100. 8 
Total 4 100. 00 100. 853 js 400, 853 


1 The convention provides that after a member is in arrears 3 years its 
other members; Uruguay is in that categ 
credited to members in proportion to their 


assessments shall be assumed by the 
Also, when a country pays its arrearages, such amounts are 


percentages 
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INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


[In gold frances] 








Per- | 
Country Units | cent- | Amount | Country | Units 
} age | 
. | | 
Argentina ‘ 6 2. 83 10, 800 Korea.......- i .| 3 
Australia... 5 2. 36 | 9,000 || Monaco! 
Brazil 6; 2.83] 10, 800 Netherlands i 4 
Burma 2 | . 04 | 3,600 || New Zealand 
Canada 7} 3.30] 12,600 || Norway ; 11 
Chile _- 4 1. 89 | 7, 200 Pakistan 3 
China. 5} 2.36] 9, 000 Philippines 3 
Cuba 2 | 94 | 3.600 || Polanc 4 
Denmark ‘ 7 3. 30 12,600 || Portugal 5 
Dominican Republic 2 | 94 3,600 || Spain 7 
Finland 5 2. 36 | 9, 000 Sweden 8 
France y 4.25 | 16, 200 Thailand 2 
Germany s 3. 78 | 14, 400 Turkey 5 
Greece 7 3. 30 12, 600 Union of South Africa 3 
Guatemala 2 | 94 | 3,600 || United Arab Republic 3 
Iceland 2) 04 3, 600 United Kingdom. 17 
India 5 2. 36 9, 000 United States 17 
Indonesia 2 94 | 3, 600 Yugoslavia 4 
Italy _. 9} 4.25] 16, 200 
Japan_- 4 4.25 16, 200 Total 7 212 
‘ Monaco provides the Bureau with its premises rent free and is, therefore, not assess 


Country 
EXPORTERS 


Australia 
Belgium 

Brazil 

China 

Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican 
France 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
ilungary 
India 
Indonesia 
Italy 

Me 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 


Portugal 
Union of South 
U.S.8S.R 


Africa 


Republic 


INTERNATIONAL SuGAR COUNCIL 


Scale of assessments for the financial jear 1961 


{In pounds sterling] 


Num Per Nul 
ber of | centage) Amount Country ber of 
votes vote 
IMPORTERS 
45 2. 2 1, 305 Canada S5 
15 7 435 Ceylon a 
70 3. + 2, 030 Chile 3( 
65 3. 25 1, 885 Finland 20 
10 1 200 Germany } 
24 12. 25 7,105 || Ghana__ l 
3 1.75 1015 Crreece lt 
15 75 $35 Ireland i 
65 3. 25 1, 885 Israe] 1 
3) 1.5 S70 Japa 15 
10 OD) 200 Malay 2 
10 A) 200 Morocco 4 
15 75 435 Norway 9 
3 1.75 1,015 Pakistan 
10 2 Ow 1, 160 Sweden 
15 75 435 lunisia 
20 1. 00 580 United Kingdom 24 
15 75 435 United States 245 
0 WO 20 
10 0) 200) Total 2 OO 
) 2. 1, 450 
20 1. 00 580 
30 1 870 
10 4) 200 
A) 1.00 AM) 
95 4.75 2, 755 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


41 


95 


89 | 


19 
41 
41 


Ro | 


36 
30 
78 
04 
36 
41 
41 


02 | 


02 
89 


uo 


Amount 


», 400 


16, 200 
7, 200 
19, 800 
5, 400 
5, 400 
7, 200 
9, 000 
12, 600 
14, 400 
3, 600 
9, 000 
5, 400 
5, 400 
30, 600 
30, 600 
7, 200 


331, 600 


Amount 


2, 465 
580) 
870 
580 

1, 305 

Jw 
200 
200 
200 

1, 350 
a) 

1. 308 
580) 
435 
1) 
290 

7, 105 


105 


ss, OOD 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


Scale of assessments for the financial year 1960-61 


—— 


Country 


IMPORTERS 


Austria.....- 
Belgium . 
Brazil_...-. 
Ceylon. -_- 
Cuba... 
Denmark. ; 
Dominican Republic 
Germany. ‘i 
Greece 
Haiti_.-- 
India-- 
Indonesia 
Ireland . 
i haleribcictnsiowlidiginn a 
Japan ° end 
Korea 

Netherlands 

New Zealand . 
Norway * 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia_- 
Peru sen 
Philippines .--_- a 
Portugal 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 


| Percent- | 
| age | 


83 





25 | 


35 

20 | 
1.10 

50 


{In pounds sterling] 


Amount 


t} 
| 
|| 
| 


180 || 


810 
337 
405 
383 
225 
67 

3, 735 
248 
90 
810 
248 
225 
112 

1, 958 
67 

1, 350 
473 
292 
157 
90 
405 





| Vatican City 





Country 


Saudi Arabia..........- 
Switzerland -_-__._. aa 
United Arab Republic_-. 
Union of South Africa-_- 
lee 
United Kingdom... _._- 


SE raekdimamveacd 


EXPORTERS 


Argentina 
| SESS 
Canada 
France 
Italy - 
Mexico... 
Spain 
Sweden 
United States 


Subtotal 


Total 


ENERGY AGENCY 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1960 


Country 


Afghanistan -_- hake 
Albania 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria _. 
Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 
Burma 
Byelorussian 8.S.R 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon. 
China 

Cuba._. 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 

France 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 

India 
Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 


-—_— 


Percent- 
age 


40) 
Q5 
15 

. 07 


Amount 


$2, 921 

2, 337 
60, 183 
994 


Ot 





' 
om wo in 


, 090 
25, 709 

2, 337 
168, 863 


5, 259 








Country 


Japan 

Korea 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Morocco 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 

Sudan 
Sweden ; 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Tkrainian 8.8.R 
nion of South 
'.S.8.R 
Inited Arab Republic 
Tnited Kingdom 
‘nited States 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia-. 


Africa 


mt et cee tp 


oo) 


| Percent- 
| age 


| 


0. 30 
1. 35 | 
. 50 
. 80 | 

. 05 

. 80 

17. 35 

| 50.00 | 





50. 00 


Amount 


135 
808 
225 
360 
22 
360 

7, 808 





22, 500 


1, 575 
2, 812 
7, 628 
1, 800 
540 
90 
90 
337 


7, 628 


22, 500 


100. 00 


Percent- | 


age 


2. 03 


100 


45, 000 


Amount 





, 865 
, 560 

2, 337 
26, 878 
, 102 
, 698 


5, 843, 000 
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Mr. 
Mr. 


Rooney. Have any of them gone down in the past vear? 
HeEeNpeERsOoN. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Not a single one? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. And, | believe, sir, that only one, at 
least to the best of my knowledge, has been increased during the past 
vear as of this date. 

UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. Rooney. The next list of insertions is a number of statements 
with regard to contributions over a number of calendar vears, which 
sets forth the amounts of uncollected contributions to these various 
international organizations. 

(The list referred to follows: ) 





UNITED NaTIONS 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1959, for the organization's calenda ars 
1957-459 ' 
SUMMARY 
Calendar year Total due Amount Perce Bala 
recely I ely 
1957 $49, O88, 050 $49, 022, 871 19. 87 $65. 179 
1958__ 51, 500, 000 48, ROR, 449 | G4. 95 2, 601, 55) 
1959_. 61, 500, 000 55, 163, 696 Su », 336, 304 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
ounti Calendar Calendar Cal ‘ 
year 1957 year 1958 year 1949 

Argentina ca Seen oe $49, 8 $49, 8] 
i i i ne ~ 2), OO 200), O00 
ER eee Le ee! ee 151, 52 51, 523 
Bolivia $9, 638 $20, 83! 19, 381 44, 854 
IN ict cchcct ohn bara ub eNO ta wisialel aii Sn aan 44, 209 14, 209 
a a ca ta | I a ls ed 458 458 
Chile tibia witaitl Mabini oisinde amb iinagadnen 12, 312 140, 028 2. 340 
his SAS acti unscciglis cuBe wel EE a edge peek Nee eagentncdeeasdibebth 2, 167, 929 2, 736, 374 4, 904, 303 
I i CE Sciacca akddctete wh eid See se bbe hve bipabbacie eeos 2, 990 22, 062 25, 052 
Cuba eS 109, 678 131, 93 241, 610 
Ecuador . i I i a eee a 12, 187 2, 187 
FE] Salvador-_. acta rie acl citahaiaiemi tei SD Bikes 1, 200 
Ethiopia eS 22 ) 2. 550 
a eee dae i oe Bee EE a ee 41,15 f 
I co cs crass 7 ° eee oe ee ibe hatte 3, 168 
Haiti daceiiglnwis dienes cic bul’ acdibhtTnaiaeabaee i 20, 898 
Honduras... = PS SSS: a 631 21, 784 
oe SS eee 163, 667 231, 558 
i ctosinniim'etce eh a tclictatif aha crags iat cesecneinkee eertlaann  ndolidinlearaten shim 359, 353 
os dncdoecilictess dni hadnt isda dail tt a 42, 071 : 
I a ae 50, 000 50, 000 
a aa a ail 22, 062 2, 062 
I a a ee es 16, 751 16, 751 
Pakistan i PO 140, 000 140, 000 
Panama ae ee ee ee A . 18, 841 18, 841 
Paraguay | 620 18, 179 22, 062 40, 861 
Pee sane ieeclecle hips otennsiaieaaTetacelistarta dad ccs ak ees x: aa eS dia heaineie eatin needa vinbesinmcrcmnes 12, 653 12, 653 
I a ee centapem 123, 944 123, 944 
Poland cae. & AS ee 361, 184 361, 184 
Rumania 2 eee 2 | tert eee 105, 318 105, 318 
Spain - i ees : 481. 690 481. 690 
Ukrainian S.S.R fee naires 504, 852 M4, 852 
United Arab Republic | 18, 248 | 150, 859 169, 107 
| 4, 921 67, 703 53, 520 176, 144 
We. kncses 18,179 | 22, 062 40, 241 

ee 65, 179 > 601, 551 | 6, 336, 304 9, 003, 034 


1 No unpaid contributions prior to these years. 





5) 


14 
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1 


UNESCO 


Contributions statement as of Nov. 30, 1959, for the organization’s calendar years 


1956- 


SUMM 


59} 


ARY 


Calendar year Total due Amount 
received 
| 
1956 $10, 585,712 | $10,049, 775 
1957 | 11,650,627] 11,018, 404 
1958 11, 770, 035 10, 884, 849 
l 


1959 


UNCOLLECTED C 


Country Calendar 


vear 1956 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Byelorus jan 8.S.R 
Chile 

“hina 531 
‘osta Rica 

‘uba 

‘zechoslovakia 

Ecuador 
E] Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Germany 


Greece 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Nepal 
Nicaragua 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Poland 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sudan 
Tunisia 
Ukrainian 8.8.R 
United Arab Republic 
U.S.S.R 
Uruguay 
Yugos! Via 


Total sti . 535, 937 


- ° odo, Ve 


1 Unpaid contributions for prior years $3,582,726 
and Poland are paying their prior years’ 
decisions of the 


2,726—China, 


contributic 
8th session of the General Conferences 


53413—60——63 


2, $14. 034 


10, 555, 9SY 


ONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar © 
year 1957 year 


5 ORR FA) 
4! é 


S 4, 660 4 


632, 223 SS 


1948 through 19! 
ms 1n 


slendar 


1958 





Percent 
received 


94. 94 
94. 57 
92. 48 
82. 3S 








‘zechoslovakia, Hu 
annual installments in 








vecordance Wl 


Balance due 


S85, 1St 
2, 258, 04 
Lot 

~ M7 

13, 471 
146, 12 
), 7Y1 
36, 54S 
29, 594 
715, 378 
4, 872 
419, 596 
189, 754 
90) 

{53 

6, 438 
4S 

6, 539 
5, 501 
4, 763 
9, 9OS 
145, 942 
bo 

5, 940 
19 

4, 928 

4, S84 
40, 367 
4,559 
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INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Oct. 31, 1959, for the Organization’s calendar years 


Calendar year 


Country 


Afghanistan - 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Dominican Republic 
E! Salvador 
Ethiopia 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Israel 

Italy 

Jordan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Paraguay 
Philippines 

Poland 

Unit 
Uruguay 


Tot il 


1 Does not take into account supplemental assessment for 1957 


? Totals due prior t 
56,666 (1952-54 


) calen 
Guatem 


1955-59 ' 


{In Canadian dollars] 


SUMMARY 


Total due? Amount 


received 


Sane ebioowy 2, 530, 260 2, 464, 261 | 
‘ 2, 627, 034 | 
3, 017, 466 | 
‘ 2, 973, 508 
3, 672, 000 3, 309, 053 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar 
year 1958 


Calendar 
year 1957 


Calendar 
year 1956 


Calendar 
year 1955 


d Arab Republic 


4,572 
17, 100 
3, 41 3, 928 
48, 899 49, 937 51, 261 
2, 069 5, 803 
65, 999 49, 937 56, 971 14, 393 


lar year 1955; China, 167,619 
ala, 4,560 (1952); Jordan, 3,825 


1949-51 
1950-51 


; Cuba, 34,210 


; Poland, 7,164 (1 


and 1958 totaling $23,627 


Percent 
received 


98 
9 
99 
90 


Calen 
year | 


4 


1953-54 


953). 


7.39 


14 
15 


12 | 


dar 
959 


339 


Balance due 


65, 999 
49, 937 


56, 971 


362, 947 


Total 


70, 992 


14, 688 
10, 363 


150, 097 





Ce 


198 
198 
198 
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Wori”p HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. : 
"1986-59! 


SUMMARY 


1959, for the organization’s calendar years 








! 
Calendar year Pe Total due Amount | Percent Balance due 
i received | received 
- — | — —————————— 
ae hee s $9, 849, 480 wo s $9, 087, 570 | 92. 26 $761, 910 
 ncncabusibatibadecnkanadgibt 2, 911, 710 - 908, 755 | 92. 23 1, 002, 955 
ae a es ee . , 911, 710 | 1 , 908, 755 | 92. 23 | 1, 002, 955 
1959 | ia 965, 660 3 282, 111 | 88.75 | 1, 683, 549 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
as = a : a 
Country | ¢ ‘alendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Total 
year 1956 year 1957 year 1958 year 1959 

Afghanistan . $1, 140 $1, 140 
Argentina $16, 948 159, 670 | 176, 618 
Bolivia $6, 760 $7, 160 6, 660 8, 160 | 28, 740 
Brazil 119, 280 119, 280 
Chile 40, 790 | 40, 790 
Colombia 50, 120 50, 120 
Cuba 24, 780 35, 520 36, 130 96, 430 
Dominican Republic 8, 160 8. 160 
Ecuador 4, 130 8, 160 12, 290 
El Salvador 1, 620 1, 620 
(Guatemala 9, 320 9, 320 
Guinea 5, 990 5, 990 
Honduras 794 794 
Israel 11, 655 11, 655 
Lebanon 8, 160 8, 160 
Nepal 5, 990 5, 990 
Panama 8, 160 8, 160 
Paraguay 4, 270 5, 160 5, 760 5, 990 21, 180 
Peru 9, 793 20, 980 30, 773 
Philippines 55, 940 55, 940 
United Arab Republic 19, 980 19, 980 
Uruguay 21, 480 21, 090 23, 310 65, 880 
Yemen 5, 135 5, 760 5, 990 16, 885 

Subtotal 11, 030 63, 715 105, 661 615, 489 795, 895 
China 580, 950 683, 510 699, 180 695, 110 2, 658, 750 

INACTIVE MEMPERS 

Byelorussian 8.S.R 29, 590 45, 010 55, 490 65, 260 195, 350 
Hungary 27, 900 $1, 940 52, 160 54, 780 176, 780 
Ukrainian 8.8.R 112, 440 68, 780 210, 850 252, 910 744, 980 

subtotal 169, 930 255. 730 318, 5OF 372, 950 1, 117,110 

Total 761, 910 1, 002, 955 1, 123, 341 1, 683, 549 4.571, 755 

Totals due for prior years are as follows: Bolivia, $7,820 (1955); Colombia, $18,349 (1948 and WCF); Chin 

$3,448,554 (1948-55 ana WCF); Byelorussian S.S.R., $129,767 (1948-55 and WCI Guinea, $1,261 (WCF 
Hungary, $116,677 (1948-55 and WCF); Ukrainian 8.8. R., $504,098 (1948-55 and WCI 





Foop 


Contributions statement as 


Calendar year 





Country 


Argentina 





Brazi 
Bolivia 
Burma 
Colombia 
Chile 

Cost i Rica 
Cuba.. 
Ecuador 
Ghana 
Guatemala 
Iraq. 
Nepal 
Panama 
Paraguay 


Peru 
Philippines 
switzerland 


Pur key 
Uruguay 
Yemen 
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AND AGRICULTURE 


31, 1969, 
1956-59 } 


of Dec. 
SUMMARY 


lotal dur 


for 


ORGANIZATION 


Amount 


received 


$6, 460, 000 $6. 443. 204 

6, 642, 508 6. 634. 730 

8, 322, 500 8, 235, O81 

8, 322, 500 7, 930, 586 

UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Calendar Calendar Calendar 
year 1956 var 1957 year 1958 
$47, 485 
$3, 876 $3, 972 S26 
4 Olf 
> DIR 
3 20F 
3, 322 
12 92 6 
2, 41 B 

16. 796 7.748 87 419 


Totals due for years 
, $88,235; Bolivi 


prior to 


oslovak on Dec. 27, 194 
wal from the FAO 





il obligation to the 
include the entire 
assessments 


i financi 
th 
t 


Heir 


1956 are 
a, $4,348 (1955 
9), Hungary (on Jan. 26, 
However, bec 
| take effect 1 year after the date of its con 
organiz 4 member natior 
il year whic 


Peru, $12,369 (1955 


ause of the re 
ition of 


*h the notice takes effe 


China, $1,077,198 


1951), and Chir on 


inication to the D 
yh h ha 
these countrie 


the organization’s calenda 








Percent Bal 


fears 


received 
199.74 $16. 796 
1U. SR 7. 778 
YS. 95 87,419 
95, 29 $91, 914 
Calendar Tota 
year 1959 

$128, 16¢ $175, 6 
06, 512 H), 512 
S20 19. SOO 

13 131 

168 3, 168 

§2. 4558 ‘6. 468 

$ 329 3, $29 
29, 129 2Y, 129 
S22) S 044 
62 62 
4K) 490) 

3, Slt 13, 31 

$, 329 6, 625 
R2t 826 

$20 6, 651 

4 ORS 

2, 47 2,47 
UY (i 
st 82h) 

se js 
S, ol Ms, 242 
3, $29 4, 200 

sy 14 4 uw) 
$141,202 4 4) 
5) tice 

uae oe 
“ \ hall 





1¥ 
19 
19 
19 





at 


ly 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1959, for the organization’s calendar years 


Country 


Argentin 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
Haiti 
Hungary 
Israel 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Panama 
Rumania 
United Arat 
Uruguay. 


Total 


Contributions due to prior to 1955 Bolivia 


1952-53); P 
(1937-41 


1955-59 } 


SUMMARY 


Calendar year Total due Amount 


received 


Percent 
received 


Balance due 





$7, 791, 372 $7, 784, 932 99. 92 $6, 440 
7, 395, 729 7, 385, 055 99. 86 10, 674 
7, 617, 708 7, 598, 999 99. 75 18, 709 
7, 972, 901 7, 921, 849 99. 36 51, 052 
& 529, 857 8, 039, O85 94. 25 490, 772 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Calendar Calendar Calendar Calendar Calendar Total 
year 1955 year 1956 vear 1957 year 1958 year 1959 
$114, 464 $114, 464 
$6, 440 $8, 239 $9, 141 $9, 568 10, 236 43, 624 
7,373 7, 373 
30, 707 30, 707 
140, 494 140, 494 
10, 151 10, 151 
24, 135 27, 295 51, 430 
7, 781 9, 719 17, 500 
8, 913 8.913 
30, 313 30, 313 
5, 450 5, 450 
19 19 
10, 236 10, 236 
2,435 9 568 9, 568 10, 236 31, 807 
13, 186 13, 186 
8, 913 8,913 
32, 649 32, 649 
Republic_. 4,211 4,211 
16, 207 16, 207 
6, 440 10, 674 18, 709 51, 052 490, 772 577, 647 


, $11,237 (1952-53); China, $335,463 (1951-53); Hungary, $65, 792 


iwuay, $23,186; arrearages for years 1920-37 prior to readmission to membership: Spain $155,000 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Contributions statement as of Oct. 31, 1959, for the organization’s ordinary budgets 
for the years 1956-59 ' 


[In Swiss francs] 





SUMMARY 
‘ fe 
Calendar year | Total due Amount Percent | Balance due 
received received | 
1956 5, 407, 600 | 5, 310, 800 98. 21 96, 800 
1957 5, 410, 533 5, 307, 267 98. 09 103, 266 
1958 | 5, 429, 233 5, 323, 633 98. 06 105, 600 
1959 | 5, 436, 900 4, 832, 518 88. 88 604, 382 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country Calendar Calendar Calendar Calendar Total 
year 1956 year 1957 year 1958 year 1959 

Argentina | 220, 000 220, 000 
Brazil 220, 000 220, 000 
Bolivia 26, 400 26, 400 26, 400 26, 400 105, 600 
Costa Rica 26, 400 26, 400 
Cuba 17. 600 17. 600 17, 600 17. 600 70, 400 
Ecuador... & 800 8, 800 
Haiti 6, 466 8 800 8, 800 24 066 
Honduras ; 10, 619 10, 619 
Laos 5 40) 0 
Lebanon 4 400 4, 400 
Nicaragua. 2, 523 2, 523 
Peru 17, 600 17, 600 17, 600 17, 600 70, 400 
Spanish Morocco 8, 800 8, 800 
Uruguay 26, 400 26, 400 26, 400 23. 600 102, 800 
Yemen... 8. 800 8, 800 8 800 8 800 35, 200 

Total 06, 800 103. 266 105. 600 604, 382 910, 048 


1 Prior to 1956 the unpaid sums in Swiss francs are as follows 
Bolivia, 128,816 (1949-55); Cuba, 162,040 (1949-55); Peru, 69,868 (1952-55); Uruguay, 65,035 (1952-55); Yemen, 
8,826 (1954-55). 





ft he bt tt et ee 6 a Eek 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 


Argentina. . 
Bolivia- -- 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Guinea. - 
Ireland. 
Lebanon 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Tunisia 
Uruguay - - - 


Total__- 


1 Prior years’ unpaid contributions are: Bolivia, $2,250 (1954-55); Uruguay, $5,427 (1954-55). 
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WorRLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


1956-59 
SUMMARY 


Calendar year Total due Amount 


received 


a $385, 526 
: oe fo : _ 411, 513 
a saeee e wt 434, 929 | 
‘at ee 465, 596 | 


aeeon $380, 991 

406, 711 | 
428, 454 | 
442, 285 | 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS ! 


Calendar 
year 1957 


Calendar 
year 1956 


Calendar 
year 1958 


Gin cswegulohuk ; = $513 
: ; bbe $1, 744 $1, 847 1, 931 

a a 134 

; 34 


, 791 | 2, 955 


te 


éteossuwwn 4, 535 4, 802 6, 475 


3, 090 | 


31, 1959, for the organization’s calendar years 


Percent 
received 


Balance due 


98. 82 $4, 535 
98. 83 4, 802 
98. 51 6, 475 
94. 99 | 23. 311 
Calendar Total 


year 1959 


$9, 097 $9, 610 
2, 067 7, 589 
3, 307 3, 441 

827 861 
281 281 
275 275 
773 773 
312 312 
827 1, 600 
998 998 
1, 240 , 240 
3, 307 12, 143 


23, 311 39, 123 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1959, for the organization’s calendar year 1959 


1959 
WCF. 


Country: 


Argentina 
Burma 
Ecuador. 
Honduras 
Panama. . 
United Ar 


Total 


SUMMARY 


Calendar year Total due Amount 
received 


ee $237, 000 $216, 706 | 
50, 000 | 45,720 | 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


ab Republic 


Percent Balance due 


received 


91. 44 $20, 294 
91. 44 4, 280 


1959 
siaplecineal --.. $3,458 
, 000 
, 000 
479 
, 174 
. 183 


‘ 
NO th bh 


20, 294 
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INTER-AMERICAN CHILDREN’S INSTITUTE 


SUMMARY 





El Salvador 


Guatemala 


nited States 








Peru, $4,000 (1952-5 
2 Represents amounts in excess of U.S. statutory ceiling. 





Contributions statement as of Oct. 1, 1959, for the Institute's calendar years 1956-59 ! 





Calendar year Total due A mount Percent Balance due 
received received 
$34, 850 $33, 150 95. 12 51, 700 
55, 000 48 325 87. 86 }, 675 
80, 000 60, 532 75. 67 46s 
80, 000 22, 460 28. O8 57, 540 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
| 
Calendar Calendar Calendar Calendar 
year 1956 year 1957 year 1958 year 1959 

" - aul ements —_ 
$1, 015 $7, 200 | $8, 215 
$500 $550 800 800 | 2, 650 
6, 600 12, 800 , 400 
. 2, 000 2, 000 
700 3, 200 3, 900 
2, 000 2, 000 
665 665 
SOO S00 
SOO 800 , 600 
175 175 
200 550 ROO 800 . 350 
4, 950 7, 200 7, 200 350 
700 700 
800 800 
SO) S00 1, 800 
1, 000 625 603 2, 000 228 
150 800 950 
14, 000 000 
1, 700 6, 675 19, 468 57, 540 383 

1 Amounts due for calender years prior to 1956 are: Bolivia, $1,500 (1953-55); Honduras, $400 
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INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


1 

Contributions statement as of Oct. 1, 1959, for the Institute’s fiscal years 1957-60 ° 

SUMMARY 
8 
Fiscal year Total dus Amount Percent Balance du 

as received received 
0 : 
75 1957 $27, 600 $26, 400 95. 65 $1, 200 
68 1958 27, 600 | 22, 716 82. 30 4, 884 
40) 1959 27, 600 17, 108 61. 99 10, 492 

1960 27, 600 11, 100 40), 22 16, 500 
= UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 

Country Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Total 
a year 1957 | year 1958 year 1959 year 1960 
} 

15 
50) Argentina $2, 400 $2, 400 $4, 800 
100) Bolivia $000 | $900 900 900 3, 600 
00) Brazil | 3, 892 | 4, 800 8, 692 
100 Colombia 2, 400 mu 2. 400 4, 800 
100 Ecuador 684 | 900 900 2. 484 
65 El Salvador 300 300 600 
100) Guatemala | } 900 900 
100 Honduras 600 600 600 1, 800 
75 Nicaragua | 300 300 
50) Panama 300 300 | 600 
550) Paraguay 300 300 300 300 1, 200 
700 Peru 900 1, 800 2, 700 
300 Venezuela 600 600 
00 , 
228 lotal 1, 200 4 4, 884 10, 492 16, 500 | 33, 076 
050 
00 ” ——e as _ i —_ —— ee 
383 Totals due for fiscal years prior to fiscal year 1957: Bolivia, $1,800 (1955 and 1956); Paraguay, $300 (195¢ 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Contributions statement as of Oct. 1, 1959, for the fiscal years 1957-60 ! 


SUMMARY 








Fiscal Total due Amount Percent Balan 

received received due 
1957 . ’ ‘ $302, 064 $293, 474 97. 16 $8, 590 
1958 B 309, 574 288, 356 93. 15 21, 218 
1959 rawniadeltenedtitite 324, 294 294, 401 90. 78 29, 893 
1960 i = 330, 55 225, 448 68. 20 105, 104 

UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Total 
1957 1958 1959 1960 

I ini ins ton 0 cs doanivgin sec as eae ee et be $16, 903 $16, 903 
REE AE ARSE See TS: S a ie . A inti 208 208 
Cuba we a $7, 801 $8, 013 8, O82 23, 896 
Chile aid lad & in Sie Raiden ti 5. ceaie ails A 8, 898 | 9, 060 17, 958 
Dominican Republic. . ony ee peti oie 2 368 3, 497 3, 865 
Ecuador . - $4, 509 4, 594 4,872 5, 021 18, 996 
El Salvador cgikisead ieee 153 153 
I Sees i) eS Sh tiaca taka < i Sea ae 4, 379 4, 379 
Haiti__ wa E a ase’ 4, 081 4, 180 4, 238 4, 280 16, 779 
RS ls cebtietiosadiaken 2, 075 2, 174 2, 278 6, 527 
Mexico. iikideeskcieahccteed ake s ee iets . ‘ 40, 435 40, 435 
Nicaragua Ue. a ae oe eae 8 1, 400 130 1, 666 | 3, 196 
a eee aceall Dati ‘ 1, 168 1, 200 1, 242 3, 610 
Venezuela. - piace Jl tnu sciences ceinnaetiben Sinai Tea 7,900 | 7, 900 
Total £ ete ew 8, 590 21, 218 29, 893 105, 104 | 164, 805 


! Unpaid assessments prior to 1957: Ecuador, $2,988 for fiscal year 1955; $4,248 for fiscal year 1956. 
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Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HIsTorRY 


Contributions statement as of Oct. 1, 1959, for the fiscal years 1957-60 ! 


1957 
1958... 
1959 
1960 


Argentina... 
Bolivia 
Brazil 

Colombia 


Ecuador 


El Salvador... 


Guatemala 
Haiti__-_- 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Parazuay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total 


SUMMARY 


Fiscal year Total due 


$125, 000 
125, 000 
125, 000 
125, 000 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBI 


Country 


Totals due 
Peru, $15,415 ( 


Contributio 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Chik 
Uruguay 


Total 


! Prior to 1957, 


for fiscal years prior to fiscal year 1957 are 
1948 through 1956); Uruguay, $5,365 (1! 





52 through 1 


Pan AMERICAN RaILway CONGRI 


ns statement as of Oct. 


1, 1959, 
y 
( 


3 
1957-59 ' 


SUMMARY 


Total due | 


Calendar year 


$12, 53¢€ 
12, 536 
12, 536 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBI 


Country Calendar 
year 1957 

$1, 182 

1 1x9? 


all contributions paid. 


‘SS 


Amount 
received 


$119, 513 | 


117, 317 
84, 474 


65, 245 


ITIONS 


ha ; ; ; 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1957 1958 1959 
$9, 146 
$1, 219 $1, 219 1, 219 
21, 341 
one | ee 
Di intake ate 3, 049 3, 049 
| 
eee ee 1, 220 
732 732 
o = 17 
smebinpiod EE Nevcigvieuiane 
732 732 
scinaomapaattcdeeh 3, 049 1, 692 
1, 219 1, 219 1, 220 
ieinineies 5, 487 7, 683 40), 526 


for the association’ 


Amount | 


received 


TIONS 


Calendar 


year 1958 


Percent 
received } 
| 


Balance due 


i 
95. 61 | 


$5, 487 
93. 85 7, 683 
40, 526 





59, 755 





Total 
1960 
$9, 146 $18, 292 
1, 219 4, 876 
21, 341 | 42, 682 
6, 098 | 6, 098 
732 | 732 
3, 049 | 9, 147 
| 3, 049 3, 049 
| 1, 219 1, 219 
1, 219 | 2, 439 
1, 219 1, 219 
1, 219 1, 219 
$2 2, 196 
732 907 
732 1, 464 
732 2, 196 
3, 049 7,790 
1, 219 4,877 
3, 049 3, 049 
59, 755 113, 451 


Bolivia, $646 (1956); Honduras, $1,508 (1952-54): 
956 


ASSOCIATION 


Cale ndar years 


Pert t Balances due 
rece j 
O00, AT $1, 182 
18. 37 2, 712 
58. 74 5, 172 
Calendar Potal 
year 1959 
$2? 19 $5, 576 
115 229 
1. 860 | 1, 860 
149 | 149 
239 4X8 
1 460 
152 304 
172 ) 066 





19 
19 
19 
19 
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Pan AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Contributions statement as of Jan. 1, 1960, for the calendar years 1956-59 ' 


SUMMARY 

















Calendar year | Totaldue | Amount | Percent Balance due 
received received | 
1956. ape dhnneiciiawdanite ; $2,100,000 | $2, 070, 600 | 98. 60 | $29, 400 
1957 2 al 2, 300, 000 2, 268, 030 | 98. 61 | 31, 970 
1958 __- és : i aaabisiisisamibeiaaaiie iene 2, 900, 000 2, 755, 020 95. 00 | 144, 980 
ae spane ‘ miasaacuemares al 3, 500, 000 | 2, 848, 857 81.40 651, 143 
| | 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
| 
Country Calendar Calendar Calendar | Calendar Total 
year 1956 year 1957 year 1958 year 1959 

ai ania ‘ ea ol iosieabeeatelaiaacoian 1 natheadaiicsaasaeaaananal enesdliiaiaiatii 
Argentina eee acs suscraratetioecs iboee eu Giliemaecon Be $92, 030 | $352, 780 
Bolivia ‘ > a $6, 510 $7, 130 8, 990 34, 530 
Brazil. ‘ ey eae ey = as 112, 706 
Chile. cane’ ‘a 71, 400 
Costa Rica. Pelvic hc base iek ah pee ee a | 2, 160 
Rs iia as - | 64, 400 
Ecuador........--. - | | 9, 008 
E! Salvador. . | 3, 330 
Guatemala e | 16, 800 
Haiti ‘ ‘ Paws atl | 9, 450 
Panama , buotix | a . Sal ft 7, 130 | | 19, 030 
Paraguay . 7, 250 16, 700 
Peru F ; i 32, 539 
Uruguay ‘ 22, 890 24, 840 29, 580 } 112, 660 

Total ro ; ee ean 29, 400 31, 970 144, 980 651, 143 857, 493 





! Unpaid for prior years: Bolivia $47,040 (calendar years 1950 through 1955); Uruguay $40,000 (calendar 
years 1954 and 1955). 


Pan AMERICAN UNION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Contributions statement as of Jan. 1, 1960, for the Organization’s fiscal years 
1956-59 } 


SUMMARY 








Fiscal year Total due Amount Percent Balance due 
received received 
1956 $3, 535, 320 $3, 519, 678 99. 56 | $15, 642 
1957 3, 930, 428 3, 908, 418 99. 44 | 22, 010 
1958 4, 287, 286 4, 167, 270 96, 97 130, 016 
1959 5, 647, 319 4,999, 031 RR. 52 648, 288 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Total 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Argentina $384, 093 $384, 093 
Bolivia $10, 959 $12, 184 $13, 291 19, 201 55, 635 
Costa Rica 929 929 
Cuba 80, 681 103, 911 
Ecuador 3, 73¢ 19, 201 
Honduras 1, 603 
Paraguay : 4, 683 9, 826 10, 718 15, 248 
Peru 47, 064 47, 064 
Uruguay 21, 590 57, 038 78. 628 


Total . 15, 642 22, 010 130, 016 648, 288 815, 956 


Unpaid for prior years: Bolivia $6,325 for fiscal year 1955. 
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Norruw ATLANTIC TREATY PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCI 
Contribut 


ons statement for the calendar years 195; jas of Oct. 81. 1 


SUMMARY 





$42 000 $37, 730 | 8 $4 27/ 
1058 112. 000 98, 490 | 7. 94 3, 510 
1950 112° OO 97. 642 | 7.18 4, 358 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country Calendar year|Calendar year|Calendar ye 
{ 437 
‘ st 
4 743 4 743 
gd $4, 2 2,24 2,24 8 
lot 4,2 13, 510 14, 358 32, 138 
SouTHEASstT Asta TREAvY CouNncin (SEATO 
Contributions statement as of Oct ] ) } fisca j ; ) 
SUMMARY 

} seal vear 1960 
Total due S787, 330 
Amount received $556, 473 
Percent received 70. 68 
Balance due $230, 857 

UNCOLLECTED CO> RIBI IONS 
( ntrv: 
Australia S74. 739 
Pakistan $45, 630 
Philippines $44, 976 
United Kingdom $60, 512 
Tota . $230, 857 
. : 





THE 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 


1003 


UNION 





OIA: Dec. 21, 1959. 








Contributions slatement as ot Fe bh. 16, 1960, for the organizat on’s calenda {ea 
1958-59 } 
SUMMARY 
In Swiss franc 
Y ear otal due Amount Pe I Bal e due 
received ect ed 
1958 528, 200) ($122. §37 19, 200 ($120, 744 9S. 30 9.000 ($2, 093 
1959 585, 650 ($136, 198 1,900 ($128, 349 4. 24 33, 750 849 
NCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTION 
Countr Calendar Calendar Pot 
year 1958 year 1959 
Cnule 6, 301 », ot 
Indone ¥, OOO ¥, OOO 
Panama 1, 350 350 
Paraguay 1, 350 1, 350 
Peru 4, OA 4, 050 
United Arab Republ 300 300 
Venezuela 400 400) 
t » OO 3, 750 42,7 
1 Al é I ( ) iS 
— tT, B . 7 t D> ar aX c r . . \ > 1 7 
INTERNATIONAL UREAU OF THE FPERMANENT OURT OF ARBITRATION 
Contribution tatement as of Oct. 31, 1959, for the organization’s financial yea 
1954-58 
florin 
SUMMARY 
Cale ¢ I é Ar I | t B € lé 
rece j ‘ 1 
1954 WS, HOU 93, 929 5. 3 1,571 
196 1US 92, O60 WH). O7 ) tS 
1956 19. 029 RO 4 oO). 31 ) AOR 
1947 i l RO 484 RG 21 10, 828 
1958 03. 84¢ R09 6GR R65. 38 | 14. 148 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country 1954 195E 1956 | 1957 1958 Total 
Argentina 4, 339 4,798 1,74 | 3, RRO 
Bolivia AHO 57¢ 576 | 69 1, 463 3,744 
Bulgaria 433 dO 960 149 859 4 661 
Cambodia = aaa 7 33 os 33 
Cuba : 559 7¢ 76 69 16 2 796 
Greece 860 
Haiti 297 
Hungary 879 L576 
Iran 841 9 960 948 3 709 
Laos 172 
Panama Q 76 76 569 516 
Paraguay 5A0 f 76 1.08 2 797 
Rumania | 2, 579 2, 579 
Uruguay 59 6 7 69 5l¢ 2, 796 
Total 4 571 9,138 is 10, 828 14, 148 48, 283 
1 Unpaid prior to 1954: Bolivia, 471; Bul 4,082; Cuba, 1,958; Panama, 951; Paraguay, 1,195; Uruguay, 
6,52¢ 





INTERNATIONAL 


Contribution statement as of 


Year 


Calendar year 1956 
Calendar year 1956 
Calendar year 1957 


Calendar year 1958 


Country 


Australia 


Belgium 
Cuba 


Finland 
Greece 
Haiti 
Indonesia 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Leb anon 
Mexico 
Syria 


Spain 


Totals 


Under tne ter 
140,000 Swiss francs, whi 
In lieu of a conference, 
to a higher budget 






? Contributior iue prior 


I 


BUREAU 


ms of the 

which may be increased by the unanimous decis 
Bureau circularized the 
iS not given 


FOR 


Oct. 


THE 


ol 


1004 


PROTECTION OF 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


1959, for the organization’s financial years 


1954-48 


{In Swiss francs] 


SI 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBI 


Calendar Calendar Calendar 
year 1955 year 1956 year |! 
1, 47¢ 1, 47¢ | 
] 
f 
1, 27¢ 463 
2, 752 2, 939 ll 


Convention of 1875 


in 1948 the 
The t 
ized in the manner specifie 


nited States h 


din 


the convention 


» 1955: Cuba, 4,20 


M 


Total due 


sett 


; Lebar 


MARY 


Amount 
received 


214, 200 211, 448 
214, 200 211, 261 
234, 200 222, 850 
234, 200 ISS, 782 


TIONS 


ing up the Bureau, the 
ion of i 
mem bet 


tt 


its conse! because the 


fF) Los 


Poland, 15,5 


Ha 


rn 


Percent 


received 


98. 72 
YR. 6S 
95. 15 
RO. 61 
Calendar 
ar 1958 
16 
2, 3Y 
, 1, 433 
4,777 
2, 388 
1,777 
2, 388 
4, 14 
435 
433 
) 5, 415 
iximum DHudge 


onferer 


governments 





Balance due 


* 


165 


2, 395 


N37 


, SSS 
716 


), JSS 


10 
140 


, S84 
>, OOF 


24 


223 





Co 





Alt 
Art 
Bo 
Ch 
Ch 
Cu 
Ect 


Inc 
Ira 
Ice 
Pai 
Lit 
M 


Sat 
A 

' 

»] 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF Customs TARIFFS 


Contributions statement as of Oct. 5, 1959, for the organization’s financial years 


Fiscal year 






1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Fiseal 
195 


Country 


Albania 

Argentina 

Bolivia 6, 
Chile 

China 4 
Cuba 10 
Ecuador 

Haiti 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iceland 

Panama l 
Libya 

Morocco 

Saudi Arat 

UAR 


Uruguay 6, 


Total ” 29 


'Sums due prior to 1955 are 
5; Uruguay, 66,999, 





vear 


) 


500 
500 


, 100 
000 


500 


SOO 


0, 100 


Albania, 9,092; 


1955-59 } 
{In gold francs} 


SUMMARY 


Total due Amount 


received 


Percent 
received 


497, 850 468, 750 04.15 | 
497, 850 | 472, 850 94. 98 
| 497, 850 | 472, 850 94. 98 
| 497. 850 466, 350 93. 67 
| 501, 850 434, 461 86. 57 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1956 1957 1958 1959 
| 

500 | 00 500 500 

12. 500 

6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 

8, 889 

10. 000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 

500 1, 500 

1. 500 

6, OOO 6. OOO 

6. OOO 

5OO 

1, 500 1, 5300 1, 500 1, 500 

5OO 

4 000 

500 

500 

6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 6. 500 

25, 000 25, 000 31, 500 67, 389 

Argentina, 24,509; Bolivia, 19,500; China, 3, 


Balance due 


29, 100 
25, 000 
25, 000 
31, 500 
67, 389 


: Total 


125 








INTERNATIONAL | 
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SUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Contributions statement as of Sept. 30, 1959, for the organization's financial years 


1955-59 


In gold franc 


SUMMARY 


rotal due | 














Calend yeal Amounts Percentage Balance due! 
received received 
- Sal oa 
. joni a in, 
19055 | 355, 046 350, 380 98.69 | 4,666 ($1, 524) 
1956 355, 046 350, 380 8. 69 4,666 ($1, 524) 
1957 355, 046 346, 835 | 97.69 | 8,211 ($2, 683) 
1958 100, 853 | 389, 722 97.22 | 11,131 ($3, 638) 
1959 - 100, 853 370, 830 92.51 | 30,023 ($9, 809) 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country 1955 | 1956 | 1957 i958 1959 | rotal 
Argentin 6, 711 6, 746 6, 74¢€ 20, 203 
Brazil 17, 097 17, 097 
Chile 653 653 
Finland..... | 1,614 1, 614 
Ireland 1, 467 1, 467 
India vat 46 
Italy 2, 885 2, B85 
Peru 3, 166 3, 166 . i 6, 332 
Uruguay... 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 | 1, 500 1, 500 7, 500 
Total 4. 666 4, 666 8, 211 11, 131 30, 023 58, 607 
Prior to 1955: Peru, 8,280; Uruguay, 2,879 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC 


Contributions statement as of 


Calendar ye 





UNCO 


Argentina 
Australia... 
Brazil 
Guatemala. 
Turkey 


Uruguay 


Total. 


? Unpaid contributions prior to 1957. 


Uct. Si, 


BUREAt 


1959, for the organization’ s calendar years 


SUMMARY 


rotal due A moun Percent Balance dt 
received rece ed 
310, 212 306, f QS. 84 3, 600 
‘ (uM 468 f uy { Oh 
1, 400 343, 74 91. 81 30, 654 


LLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


( endar ( endar ( ‘ Total 
year 157 vear 158 iY 
| 10, 800 | 10, 800 
04 | | Wot 
| | 1, 104 | 9, 104 
| } 1, SOO } 1, 800 
| 8, 950 | 8, 950 
3 B00 600 
< - 
3, 600 964 | 30. 654 35, 218 
| 
' 


Uruguay, 3,600 gold francs 


C 


19 


1¢ 
ly 





4) 
4) 


6) 
0) 


167 
+46, 
885 
$32 
500 


697 


irs 


600 
(ed 
654 


, 800 

94 
, 104 
, 800 
, 950 
, 600 


218 
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INTERNATIONAL SuGAR CoUNCIL 


Contributions statement as of Oct. 31, 1959, for the organizalion’s financial years 
1958 and 1959 ' 


SUMMARY 




















~ | 
Year Total due ed Amount Percent Balance due 
received received 
a ED pend | o ss 
1958 oes 400 $134, 002 99. 70 $398 
1959 140, 000 | 136, 237 | 97. 31 3, 763 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Total 
1958 1959 
Guatemala. _._- ‘ « | $672 | $672 
Haiti ane ca 672 672 
Italy.--. s ; os | 1,075 | 1, 075 
Nicaragua - -.. : : $398 | 672 1,070 
Panama. - -- socieratg : 672 672 
Total. ; ; * — 398 3, 763 4, 161 





i Unpaid for year prior to 1957: Panama, $431. 
I ) 


INTBRNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


Contributions statement as of Oct. 31, 1959, for the organization’s financial years 
1957 ~59 } 


SUMMARY 

















| Amount Percent | 
Year | Total due received received | Balance due 

| | 
aici pein —$ ———_ — ES baat 
Tee eee $113, 120 $111, 899 | 98. 92 $2, 221 
Me Oi tet ck es ed 112, 000 109, 393 | 97. 67 2, 607 
IT alanine satis mince antetaniinsan enh abeeasinatabcdea aie 112, 000 102, 854 | 91, 83 9, 146 

— — — — —— — —_ —— J | 

UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Country 1957 | 2S 1988s |Csid1980S—«|—Ss Total 

ee $2, 713 | $2, 713 
Bolivia : eight sine catessabataetand mebataGeed AO | 767 2, 377 
Brazil__._- tlpleciaAiitas aanaiasedien S eccatetieadinciniats Le dedi gana gindate | 1, 394 1, 394 
ee dhceii hi tiaeed tates tithe sail i / | 1, 534 | 2, 951 
oe Pe Be iitedebend < 38 350 1, 081 
a einai aeons : ae . } 2, 094 2, 094 
SASS ares | 14 14 
IO it. ok Suk cutie l cuichehirgddbtded } ala | 70 140 
ce . ‘ 210 210 
Pe asdeaanudosondasaiaaasbectmeeus 9, 146 12, 974 








1 Unpaid prior to 1957: Ecuador, $336. 
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INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Contributions Statement as of Dec. 31, 1959 for the organization’s calendar year 1959) 


SUMMARY 
Calendar year 1959: 
Total due_____- 
Amount received 
Percent received 
Balance due 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country: Country—Continued 
mIgnenistan.........--- $2, 412 Hungary _- wees 
NR icin sana caves coe . 52,818 Italy << 
. occa nce : 6, 270 | Japan a 
Avetria so<J<< oe HS gle 4, 335 | Korea 
Belgium __-_- : : 13, 723 | Morocco 
Bulgaria ead 1, 044 New Zealand 
Byelorussian $.8.R _ 11,034] Nicaragua 
Cambodia- - - -- ea 2, 090 | Pakistan 
China___- —s 242, 963 | Paraguay 
Cuba. =a 12, 018} Peru 
Czechoslovakia ; 1, 045 |} Philippines 
Dominican Republic_-- 2, 612 | Thailand 
Ethiopia ; 2, 612 | Tunisia 
France _- ei 31, 872 | United Arab Republic. 
Germany -- ies . 25, 341 | Venezuela 
Greece ! : 9, 73 Viet Nam 
Guatemala 2, 212 | 
Haiti been ae 090 | Total 
OO a ee 2, 090 | 


1 No previous unpaid contributions. 


5, 225, 000 
4, 615, 793 


88. 34 
609, 207 


$20, 378 
58, 520 
, 928 
3, 657 
574 
569 
090 
138 
090 
425 
445 
837 
612 
675 
426 
, 090 


W © 


1 


INO 


Ne 
Po SON 


609, 207 


NATIONALITY OF STAFF OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The final list of exhibits is a statement with regard 
to the distribution of staff by nationality, as of the last available dates. 


What percentage do we pay to UNESCO? 
Mr. HENDERSON. 30.74 percent, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. What percentage of the staff is American? 
Mr. Henperson. It would be approximately 10 percent. 
Mr. Rooney. You have only 42 out of 443; is that right? 


Mr. HeENpERSON. Yes. 


Mr. Rooney. Although we pay 30.74 percent of the contributions? 


Mr. HenpeErson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. What percentage do we pay to ICAO? 
Mr. HenpeErsoN. 32.95 percent. 


Mr. Rooney. And again we find that the American members of the 


staff are less than 10 percent, or 14 out of 157; is that right? 


Mr. Henperson. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. W hat pe oe ” we pay to ILO? 
Mr. Henperson. 25 percent, 


Mr. Rooney. What rsa sA of the staff is American? 


Mr. HenpeERSON. 6.56 percent. 
Mr. Rooney. In other words, just 25 out of 381? 
Mr. HenpeErRsON. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. We will insert in the record at this point the distribu- 


tion of staff by nationality. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 





Ita 
Jay 
Jor 





ad 


Ww 


1e 
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UnitTED NatTIONS 


Distribution of staff by nationality as of Dec. 31, 1959 


Country 





Afghanistan ----..-.--- 
Argentina 

Australia. 

Austria-_-- 

Belgium. 

Bolivia----- 


Bulgaria---.-- Ra 


Brazil. --- aii 
Burma. - " 
Canada......- 
Ceylon 

Chile--- 
China......-. 
Colombia 

Costa Rica. .. 


Cuba... 
Czechoslovakia__- 
Denmark s 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador... 


Ethiopia 

Fed. of Malaya 
Finland - - 
France. 
Germany (nonmember) 
Ghana 

Greece... 
Guatemala. 
Haiti 

Hungary 
Iceland. 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Traq 

Ireland 

Israe A 

Italy 

Japan. . 

Jordan 


Staff 


at te 
Poesy wer 


oceans 


2 we = bo om 


“Ione bo 


ts 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I 


-ercentage Country 


0. 24 Korea (nonmember) 
1. 34 Lebanon 
1.65 || Liberia. 
. 55 Luxembourg sale 
1.65 || Mexico- 


.47 Morocco... 

. 87 Nepal ih 
.16 || Netherlands_- 
-47 || New Zealand. 
2. 99 Nicaragua... 
. 39 || Norway 
. 26 Pakistan 
4.17 Panama 
. 79 Paraguay._... 
- 16 Peru wid 
. 24 Philippines-. 
. 87 Poland 
.02 Portugal 
.16 Romania. . 
.55 || Saudi Arabia 
. 08 Spain... 
.16 Sudan__ 

47 Sweden... 
7. 08 Switzerland 
.16 Thailand. 
.24 || Turkey 


- 


nonmember 


71 Ukrainian 8.8.R 

.16 Union of South Africa. 
.3l U.S.S.R 

24 United Arab Republic 
.16 United Kingdom 
4.80 || United States 

31 Uruguay. 


63 Venezuela 

16 Vietnam (nonmember 
. 24 Yemen 

. 39 Yugoslavia 

. 34 

31 Total.. 

. 47 


— 


Staff 


1 
| 
| Percentage 


0. 08 

47 

. 08 

16 

71 

. 08 

08 

1. 97 

an 

08 

1. 57 

. 94 

16 
| . 08 


™) 


=> Ye 
_ 


bt RD et 
= 


10. 00 
7 7 


2i.é9 


08 
- 63 


100. 00 
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ScIENTIFIC, 


Nationality distribution of staff members as of Oct. 31, 1959} 





Profes- 
Country sional 
posts 
| 
| 

Afghanistan. ne-nneeneeee=o-| 1 
PS 4 
a on 10 
sticking bch 4 
i a | s 
I iinet aiasasincsnsemlinisttell 2 
SN  eceaianaows cpednbbaker 3 
IN Sith ccnemseeniniatctie’: } 
EL | 1 
|) Se RRS 12 
eco oa enickinachendlatelols 1 
eee | 4 
NR ccc dalpannbeith bes 4 
IN hc nsinenpiataigitelitolace 2 
tale ernie k easleshmaiuhonbbiovilan 2 
Czechoslovakia............. 6 
ee ‘ 6 
OS eee s 3 
ER cecactriincumairennatcwha j ‘ 
IR ce tnmaiben ue 8 

Germany, F ederal Repub- 
lic of_..... 3 fotntduaiae 7 
SI sc emdine sae 2 
Guatemala... .._- wicitislonll 1 
Haiti__- 2 
Hungary. ....-.-.- 3 
Sk ates 7 
Indonesia__._.- 1 
ial a as caine 3 
SES: . I 
SI cticecinmrcticeie is 2 


1 Internationally recruited. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Distribution of staff by nationalities 


Profes- 
Country sional 

staff 
Ee 2 
I Sa a 4 
Austria......- aeieiteeriixilcnaits l 
a 5 
i es iin l 
rt a aitinn acy irerietiedeiien 1 
ae 1 
Cenada......... 26 
Ceylon..-.. ~ wien l 
Chile..._-. a aeons 1 
ns a case nice 3 
Cuba.. eta 3 
SS 1 
SN 5 anion aeeiels 1 
hk cnccniatncsinicsthie 24 
Germany........... 3 
IID, ccsats aman J 1 
India... ssa ei en oigeibtiela om 5 
Ireland et eeee 3 
SE staid odin 2 
Rte 3 


1 Plus 265 general service employees 


In addition, 




















Percent- || Profes- 
ages Country sional 
| posts 
i} aaa 
ie | Mey........1;............ 7 
.90 Japan...... iia diiciaeainacntanianie | 3 
i ne | 3 
90 ic el ete | 2 
BED Te I i crecccucenswwen 2 
.45 Re | 1 
. 68 NN — 5 
.23 || Netherlands_..___....-.....| 8 
2% I 8 
SL... ee eae | 3 
-23 Ne 2 
a ae 3 
.90 || Peru. ‘eluent anes 3 
| 45 || P. hilippines pehewats wuss 3 
} Oe nce ccpcens a 2 
ee ae emi 17 | 
1.35 || Sudan... ae 
68 1} Sweden ee ates 
| .45 Switzerland_-__._.. 1 
| 22.12 || Turkey..--- 
| Union of South Africa__._- 
| 1.58 || United Arab Republic 1 
45 United Finphens. Smhalerateies € 
23 MNOG BARONS.....<.cccccccnun 42 
ID Ae CAN A Mite nhisdncncisin ectadneatindna 17 
. 68 ST... shasseose 
1.58 Yugoslavia...........- 
23 Stateless__.... menaignee: 
68 — 
23 ai meat 443 
45 | 
there are 679 on the general services staff. 
Civit AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


as of Oct. 31, 


Percent- 


age Country 
1.27 J pan : 
2. 55 Lebanon. ....... 
64 Mexico oseeuie 
3.18 Netherlands........- 
. 04 New Zealand... 
. 64 Norway..-....... 
I = 
16. 56 | cacipptnes ea 
| Pe eas ccchaccmnadecamedaic 
| . 4 | heat maths ohne 
| 1.91 i ce a 
| 1,91 | Switzerland - 
64 United Arab Republ etc Ss. 
64 Union of South Africa_- 
15. 28 United Kingdom. ‘ 
1.91 United States__..........-. 
, 2 Bt. ee 
3.18 SI cinta beciccaniietin.cptarin 
} 1.91 | 
1.27 }} ED cccicueennie 
1. 91 


and 95 technical assistance staff. 


1959 1 


Profes- 
sional 
staff 

l 

l 

») 

1 

3 

1 

1 

l 

a 

1 

1 

2 

1 

20 

14 

157 


[Oe Bete 


ee a es 
| 


AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Percent- 
ages 





S222 


SBZZESSLSRS 


3.84 


Percent- 
age 


0. 4 
ny 
3. 18 
64 
1,91 
4 
4 
64 
5.09 
. 64 
127 
2. 74 
8.92 
. 63 
. 63 


100. 00 





Di 


Ar 
Au 
Au 


Bo 


Af 


Be 2 


Co: 
Ect 


Fir 
Fre 
Ger 
Gre 
Ho 
Tce! 
Ind 
Tra 
Tre] 
Isr 
Ital 
Jap 


regi 





it- 


-— 


<P Poe oy os ng di - ete 
SBALSKSSSSSRESSSSASSSSRSSSSS 


~_ 


emonN., 


| 


fe co ery 
ZRS2Szze=e 


— 


on, 
~3 
= 


228 


| 3 


Distribution of internationally recruited staff, by nationality, as of Oct. 31, 


| 





Country | 
| 
—————— | 
BeMIUIRD,. <ndicccccocsseen z 
Australia. ates “| 
Se Sica 
Belgium....- i ree 
0 7 
Pc. jcdviede+ernedenwns 
Di ncmidenevecaebauncs | 


I ns nutinnepmmsncppwaenne 
Canada........-.. 

Chile 
OMA... ..<0<<~- pueda aniiptel 
0 Se eee 
Costa Rica 
Czechoslovakia._...........| 
i Ra awimcundcartnee | 
0 SE ee | 
a 
France. . 
| SEE Set 
Greece... 

Guatemala. 


Hungary - 
India__- 
Iran 
Rn. 
Treland._. 
Israel 
Italy 
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Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Number 


ann 


— tw 
CO CD et et et CT Te 


—~ a) — 
acrto oe oer tot 


_ 
— 








Percent 


.24 || 
24 || 
. 89 |] 


. 89 | 
.18 


24 | 


-18 | 
-18 | 


ie 


80 | 


.07 | 
96 || 


.18 | 
18 
. 53 | 


. 20 | 
. 36 |} 
. 36 | 


52 


. 96 | 
42 


- 53 | 
- 36 
-18 


38 | 


. 07 


- 36 


. 24 


-71 | 
2. 85 





Country 


nian esi Rete atiieagien 
Jordan 


Netherlands 
New Zealand............... 
Norway.....-- 
Pakistan 
Ne 
Eee ae | 
a aa 
NS 
Rhodesia and Nya: asaland_- 

ee ge 
SR SE SAE aR EES 
Sweden......... ss ihc ehaelntesne 
Switzerland 
Thailand slacad 
Tnion of South Africa. 
Inited Arab Republic..--- 
Tnited Kingdom. 
Tnited States__----_- 
9. OcIccna 
Jruguay. 
Venezuela __ 
Yugoslavia 





a et et et ot 


Total. 


cro 


_ 


QP POD Crt 


~e 
ho O-r O@re cw 


on 





| 


Number | 
| 


Percent 





| 


0. 


1959 } 


53 


. 36 
. 88 


rb. 


36 
71 
67 


-18 
89 


100. 


00 





1In addition, there are 655 locally recruited; exe 545 who are financed from technical assistance and 


malaria eradication funds. 


Foop 


AND 


These figures do not include 75 language specialists. 


AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Nationality distribution of staff, Oct. 31, 1959 } 








Profes- Percent of 
Country } sional | professional 
staff staff 
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TN sc nccceuhaia | 2 | - 43 | 
| ee | 5 | 1.08 
China eee 5 1.08 | 
| “SD Sieeaiee 2) -43 | 
"ae 1 | 24 
ERIN 5 | 1. 08 | 
| eT TS 1} .21 | 
Oo) SS eee 1 | 21 
a 3 | 65 | 
ee 45 9.70 | 
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Se 7 3 . 65 
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I ie ie | 1 .21 
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a ee | 1 | SF 
ey 31 | 6. 68 | 
Rr ey | 7 | 1. 51 
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1 In addition to the totals listed above there are 921 general service staff employed at headquarters and in 


regional offices. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Distribution of staff, by nationalities, as of Oct. 31, 1959 ' 


Country 


Argentina - 
Australia___- 
Austria_._. 
Belgium... 
Bolivia_- 
Brazil ae 
Bulgaria.__. 
Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon. 
Chile 
China._.-- 
Colombia 
Costa Rica. 
Cuba..._- 5s 
Czechoslovakia_. 
Denmark . 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador. 
Federal 

Germany 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
India 
Indonesia 
Tran_. 
Ireland 
Israel. 
Italy 


Republic 


1 Internationally recru 


funds. 


Country 


Argentina... 
Australia 
Belgium 
Canada_. 
China 
Cuba.__. 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Italy. 
India... 





1 Internationally 


Distribution of staff, by nationality, as of Oct. 


Country 


Belgium. 
France 
India _ ; 
Iraq vet e Sond 
Icrae] = 
Netherlands 

Norway 

Rumania. 


i1Internationally recruited. In 
technical assistance funds. 


ited. 
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uldition, 


Percent 


1, 84 
1. 84 
2. 36 
2.63 
.79 


1. 31 


are also 346 in the 


Country 


Japan 

Jordan 
Lebanon 
Mexico 
Netherlands___- 
New Zealand... 
Nigeria. 
Norway .. 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines... 
Poland 


Portugal aie 
Spain : 
Sudan 


Sw eden 
Switzerland 


Tunisia 

Turkey 

Union of South Afric 
United Arab Repub! 
United Kingdom . 
United States of America 
Uruguay 

U.S.S.R 


Vietnam 
Yucoslavia 


Stateless 


ral services category, and 208 pa 


Number 


i 


K { 


NAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


distribution of staff, Oct. 31, 1959! 


3. 23 
1. 61 
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18. 52 
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Country 


Netherlands 
Spain 

South Africa. 
United States 
U.S.8.R 

United Kingdom 
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Total 


In addition, there are 192 locally recruited anc 
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Sweden 
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United Kingdom 
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Total 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Nationality di.tribution of staff, Oct. 31, 1959 } 





| l 1 l 
Profes- | | Profes- | 
Country | sional | Percent || Country sional Percent 

| staff 1} staff | 

| i} } 
A. sonbakwes > | 2 22. 22 | Netherlands 1 11.11 
BOGE «ihc. dsenuckpst 2 22.22 || New Zealand____.-- 1 11.11 
PE: canaWadswebewebbouken 2 22. 22 || | | — - 
IN seis natal l 11. 12 |] Total.._.. 9 | 100. 00 


In addition, there are 8 locally recruited. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION, PARiIs, FRANCE 


Nationality distribution of NATO civilian headquarters staff as of July 31, 1959 


Country 


Belgium. 
Canada 
Denmark 
France. 
Germany : . 
Greece 

Iceland 

lialy.. 
Luxembourg... 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 


Profes- 
sional 
staff 


14 
10 | 
R 
49 
12 | 
3 | 
1 
16 
1 


! 


| 
| 
| Percent 


Country 


Netherlands._- 
Norway -- 
Portugal 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Total_. 


ENERGY AGENCY 


1 
| 


Profes- 
sional 
staff 


| Percent 


one -1 00 
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Distribution of staff, by nationalities, as of Oct. 31, 19591 


Country 


Argentina. 
Australia__._- 
Austria... 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Canada.......- 
China 
Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark. 
Finland 
France. 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary . 
India 
Indonesia. 
Italy 
Japan 
Morocco 


Profes- 
sional 
staff 


Khe OK KNW ONO Be RO eS 


Percent 


i 


i) 


! Plus 237 general service category employees. 


Mr. 


RELATIONSHIP 


OF 


Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 


Country 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway-.-- 
Pakistan -_ - . 
Poland 
Rumania. . 
Spain 
Sweden... 
Switzerland _-- 
Thailand 
Turkey-- : 
Union of So. Africa_. 
U.8.8.R.. 

United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


1961 REQUEST TO ORGANIZATION 


Profes- 
sional 
staff 


_ 


rion, 


9 


17 


100. 


BUDGETS 


Percent 


9.2 


98 


3. 48 


. 50 


48 
39 


- 45 


. 00 


Mr. Lipscoms. This great stack of exhibits that you gave us this 


morning, 


calendar year 1960? 


Mr. Henperson. Yes, in most cases. 


as I understand it, contains the program and budget for the 
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Mr. Lipscoms. And then the justifications that are before the com- 
mittee are for the fiscal year 1961? 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How do we relate these together? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, this is a problem, a fiscal problem, for the 
U.S. Government in that there is a variation in the periods covered by 
these papers. In most cases, these budgets are on a calendar year 
basis. Our fiscal year 1961 request ge enerally applies to the cal- 
endar year 1960. 


CONTRIBUTION TO INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. Lipscoms. For the interparliamentery Union, I notice that you 
are requesting in our budget $21,000. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Last year you had a supplemental appropriation 
act increase of $3,000. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. For the fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Will it be necessary to have another supplemental 
appropriation act passed, or how do you expect to handle this? Is 
there stiJl an $18,000 limitation on the Interparliamentary Union? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How is it possible to ask us to appropriate $21,000 
when there is a limitation of $18,000? 

Mr. Henperson. This was an action by the Congress itself. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Just for last year? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you have some reason to assume that Congress 
will appropriate $3,000 over the limitation again? 

Mr. Henperson. It would appear this might be expected in that 
the budget for the organization would indicate that the U.S. share 
would be $21,000. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Why did the U.S. percentage increase from 14.65 to 
15.42 percent? 

Mr. Henperson. Because we raised our voluntary contribution 
from $18,000 to $21,000, of course, as approved by the organization. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Was that increased for just a special case? 

Mr. Henperson. I would say specifically in recognition of the 
increase in our contribution, and in anticipation of the program 
based on this amount which has been made available. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Have you requested that the statutory limitation 
of $18,000 be increased? 

Mr. Henperson. It is expected that will be included in our legis- 
lative program. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is there a bill in on this? 

Mr. Henperson. It has not been submitted as yet; no, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So at the time of this request to increase this 
appropriation by $3,000 there is no law that allows us to appropriate 
$3,000 more than the $18,000? 

Mr. Henperson. As of this time; no, sir. 
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PROPOSED NEW OR EXPANDED PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lipscoms. Do you happen to know of any new programs, or 
expanded programs that are proposed, or will be initiated, between 
now and the next calendar year? 

Mr. Henperson. In this organization? 

Mr. Lipscoms. In any of these organizations. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, I could say there will be a number of new 
activities. During the past year I was a U.S. delegate to two major 
conferences. One was at the Food and Agriculture Organization in 
Rome in November, and here the major program under consideration 
was a freedom from hunger campaign. This will undoubtedly in- 
volve some new international programs and a worldwide coordinated 
attack on hunger. 

I was also a delegate to the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva last June, and I would say as an example of a major program, 
India and the United States cooperated on a resolution in behalf of 
concentration on operational activities, particularly with regard to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. I would merely cite these 
as two major programs that will be undertaken during the coming 
year. 

COST OF PROGRAMS IN FUTURE YEARS 


Mr. Lipscoms. In view of the fact that there are proposals and 
ideas of new and expanded programs, can you estimate what addi- 
tional moneys are going to be requested next year, or the years to 
come? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes. As a matter of fact, ECOSOC in the U.N. 
has as one of its major activities the establishment of a forward 
appraisal in an effort to determine where the various specialized agen- 
cles are going, and what demands, particularly 1 in their fiscal projec- 
tions, they might make over the next 5 years. It is often referred to 
as a 5-year appraisal. 

In this appraisal, which will be made available to ECOSOC at its 
summer session in Geneva in June, will be included a 5-year forecast 
as to the budgetary projections of these organizations. From this I 
would hope we would be able to get some guidance as to where we 
might be headed in our fiscal responsibilities for the future. 

Mr. Lirscomn. You cannot give any figure now? 

Mr. Henverson. I might say that I would not be able to give a 
figure now; no, sir, but if you wish we can make available to the 
committee our estimate of what might result, although I might say 
this report has not yet been rendered. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I would like to have some idea of how great the 
expenditures are that we should be counting on. They seem to be 
growing every year. We ought to have some kind of an idea where 
we are going. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. We could give you an estimate if you 
would like to have it, even though it would be only an estimate, and 
of course it would include a number of imponderables obviously con- 
tingent upon the actions of the members of these organizations and 
their governing bodies. 

Mr. Lirecomp. I think that it would be a good idea to have that. 

Mr. Henperson. All right. 
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(The requested information follows: ) 


The ‘Contributions to international organizations’? appropriation provides 
funds for the assessed U.S. contributions to 32 international organizations. In 
addition funds are provided in the mutual security bill for voluntary contribu- 
tions to a number of international organizations and programs. For fiscal year 
1961, $48.7 million is requested in the contributions appropriation. 

For fiscal year 1957, U.S. contributions to international organizations from the 
contributions appropriation totaled $38 million. Based on the growth of activi- 
ties financed from this appropriation during the past several years, it can be 
expected that in 5 years the contributions appropriation will reach the level of 
$70-75 million. 

Since a substantial portion of U.S. contributions to international organizations 
is financed from appropriations included in the mutual security program (for 
fiscal year 61, $95 million) it is obvious that the above estimate of future require- 
ments for the contributions appropriation will not be valid if there is any shifting 
in the source of.funding from the mutual security program to the State Depart- 
ment budget. The above estimate makes no provision for such major expendi- 
tures as the cost of an organization to monitor a nuclear test suspension 


agree- 
ment, or additional UN emergency forces. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN U.S. PERCENTAGE SHARE 


Mr. Lipscoms. Can you tell us in this present budget how many 
increases there are in regard to the U.S. percentage share? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. I believe that there is only one increase 
and that would be in the World Meteorological Organization in which 
the increase is from 15 to 19 percent. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is the only increase? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In view of the great discussions that are going on 
nationally and internationally, how do you account for the difference 
between the percentage share payments to the U.N., the United 
States paying 32.51 percent according to your schedule and the 
U.S.S.R. paying as little as 13.62 percent? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, I would be one of the first to admit 
that there would appear to be some discrepancy in these figures. 
However, at the time that the U.N. was organized you will recall, sir, 
the important role taken by the five major powers at that time. And 
the negotiated rate of percentage at that time to which the United 
States agreed was the present ratio in which there has been some very 
minor adjustme nt in regard to the Russian scale since it was originally 
imposed. I am told that their percentage actually has risen from 
about 5 percent to approximately 13 percent. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Actually, this 32.51 percent is not the true per- 
centage share that the United States pays to the U.N.’ 

Mr. Henpsrson. In its total activities; no, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In your analysis you show that in addition to this 
32.51 percent the United States is required to make an additional 
wc F advance of $316,002, which increases its share. 

Mr. HeNpeErRsoN. Yes. It is an advance, and at the same per- 
centage ratio to the working capital fund. 

Mr. Lipscos. Is there any realistic reappraisal being made as to 
the correctness of these assessments? 

Mr. Henperson. It is renegotiated by a committee at each session 
of the General Assembly, and of course we have an opportunity at 
that time to make our views known. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Have we? 

Mr. HenpgErRSON. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, our views are that the U.S. share 
should be downward? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, and the U.N. has recognized in principle 
the objective of reducing the maximum share for any member to the 
level of 30 percent. 

Mr. Lipscoms. With an increased program in mind, and even if 
we decrease our percentage, it is not going to mean any savings to 
the U.S. taxpayers. 

Mr. Henperson. Relatively speaking; no, sir. 


OPERATIONS OF SPECIAL FUND 


Mr. Lirpscoms. Where in this stack of exhibits can I find informa- 
tion regarding the operations of the special fund? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, our contribution to the special fund 
and to the expanded technical assistance program is appropriated 
from mutual security funds and therefore we have not provided for 
that. 

If you would like to have information on that we would be delighted 
to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Please do. 

(The requested information follows:) 


OPERATIONS OF THE SPECIAL FUND 


The United Nations Special Fund came into being on January 1, 1959. It 
resulted from a U.S. initiative at the 12th General Assembly in 1957. 

The Special Fund undertakes technical assistance projects basic to further 
economic progress in the less-developed areas. These projects are designed to 
provide concentration in depth on surveys, research and training projects neces- 
sary for economic development. The Fund is not an international capital develop- 
ment fund, but rather finances preinvestment projects. Surveys of water, mineral, 
soil and power resources and the setting up of technological training centers are 
typical projects the Fund will make possible. 

Actual work done by the staff of the Fund in 1959 comprised the study of 120 
requests for Special Fund assistance. Many of these projects required further 
study or revision, but as early as May 1959 the Managing Director was able to 
ask the approval of the Governing Council of the Fund for 13 projects which were 
considered suitable for the Fund’s operations and which in themselves appeared 
to be sound projects of great economic value to the countries concerned. 

An additional 31 projects have now been approved by the Special Fund staff 
and were approved by the Governing Council at its meeting in December 1959. 

None of the 31 projects approved in December was started in 1959. Of the 
13 projects approved in May, agreements had been signed with the host country 
in six cases. These six, therefore, represent the Special Fund projects which were 
actually underway or ready to get underway in 1959. The six projects are the 
following: 


Name of project Country Special Fund 
contribution 
| 

1, Survey of Volta River flood plain.....................-.--- seaside acts cen | $305, 000 
2. Electric power survey Sadcakute pi iene tare CERES P| REE | 250, 000 
3. Training of vocational Ram oy ee 905, 000 
4. Industrial instructors training institute. a a arity tteitiecintetenalineg inate India eae 860, 000 
5. Pilot project, groundwater developme nt_ deer hitebneainidira dates RMIUOOBs ctacecaas 245, 000 
6. Middle East Technical University. saardecamalenti Se 1, 500, 000 


The other 7 projects making up the 13 approved in May came from the United 
Arab Republic (2), Israel, Poland, Thailand, Guinea, and 1 regional project for 
Central America. These 13 projects called for expenditures of $7.5 million of 
Special Fund money. 

It is expected that projects will get underway at an increasing rate as 1960 
progresses, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


Mr. Lipscoms, As I remember, you told us that you attended the 
ILO Conference. 

Mr. Henperson, Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I notice in your statement of accomplishments that 
the 43d International Labor Conference, held in Geneva in June 1959, 
adopted a resolution jointly sponsored by India and the United States 
calling on the governing body to take all possible steps to increase the 
Organization’s operational activities; urging it to assist in developin 
at the request of member states,appropriate projects to be dnonalll 
from United Nations resources. 

Do you remember what appropriate projects you encouraged the 
ILO to undertake? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, this has been a longstanding effort on our 
part, Mr. Congressman, to get the ILO away from the area of discus- 
sions and seminars and conferences, the type of activity in which the 
Soviet bloc has the opportunity to present its propaganda, and to en- 
courage the ILO into a specific type of operational activity in such 
areas as working conditions, better housing for workers, health 
standards, and that type of activity rather than staying in the philo- 
sophical and somewhat political atmosphere in which the ILO often 
operates. 

I might add too, if I may, Secretary Mitchell attended this Con- 
ference as a delegate and I believe this is one of his major proposals, 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF A CHILD 


Mr. Lipscoms. I notice in your analysis of U.N. accomplishments 
that there is a pamphlet or something put out entitled, ‘‘Declaration 
of the Rights of a Child.” 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. This has been one of the major activities 
during the past year in the field of human rights. It has been handled 
by the Commission on Human Rights in the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Another area of their activity is in the area of freedom of informa- 
tion. On the Declaration of Rights of the Child, I believe, there was 
almost unanimous approval by the General Assembly of this proposal 
from the Human Rights Commission. 


COST OF DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF A CHILD 


Mr. Lipscoms. How much money do you think something like this 
would cost to develop and carry through? 

Mr. Henperson. In this case I would say that the major expense 
would be the amounts expended by the U.N. for the very lengthy 
discussions and negotiations that go on either in the commission 
itself or in ECOSOC, or in the General Assembly. As you know, 
these declarations have no binding force. It is really an expression 
of international cooperation in making a declaration that will have a 
favorable influence on the actions of individual countries, and recog- 
nizing, for example, certain basic and generally adhered to rights 
for children with regard to working conditions, age of consent, and 
so forth, and the various problems related to children. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. You have no idea how much was spent by the 
U.N. for such a project? 
Mr. Henperson. No, sir; we can get that for you if you would 
like to have it. 
INITIATION OF PROJECT 


Mr. Lipscoms. How do they arrive at these subjects—the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Children? It seems such a basic thing. 

Mr. Henperson. Well, if I may give you an example, during the 
past year the United States proposed a declaration on freedom of 
information. I might say that our interests in this relate not only 
to our concern for the lack of information behind the Iron Curtain, 
but also in certain areas of the free world progress can be made in 
freedom from censorship, or freedom of the press, which, of course, 
is one of our fundamental human rights. So the United States 
proposed this freedom of information declaration. We constantly 
have a need to take initiatives which we believe will advance the 
cause of freedom in the free world, and upon which we can confront 
the Communist system with its conflicting ideologies. We found a 
great deal of response and I would say a great deal of progress and 
appreciation, and I think favorable goodwill from other countries in 
supporting this declaration of freedom of information. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I was talking about the declaration of the rights 
of achild. Did the United States propose such a study? 

Mr. Henperson. I understood your question to be how did we 
get into this type of activity. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I asked how this type of project is initiated? Did 
the United States propose this one? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not sure as to our initial role in this. I know 
that we have supported it consistently since its beginning, but as to 
the United States being the proponent of this resolution, I am rather 
doubtful, but I will be glad to give you the details on that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. For my information, what country or countries have 
to be reminded of the rights of the child? 

Mr. Henpverson. Well, sir, in many countries, and I would say in 
some advanced countries, you will find that working conditions are not 
anywhere near those that we have in this country for children. I 
might say, for example, with regard to the minimum age for marriage 
on the part of children I believe in some parts of Canada, for example, 
it is 12 years of age, whereas in our country it must be, as you know, 
21 without consent. 


ILO STUDIES ON WORKING CONDITIONS FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Lipscoms. I just remember from a quick reading of some of 
these that the ILO is doing the same thing, studying the matter. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And making recommendations. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. I would say that a declaration would have 
no action program. ‘This is merely a declaration of intent, an expres- 
sion of public opinion, or world opinion, through the forum of the 
U.N., whereas in the ILO there would be definite technical assistance 
programs and operational activities in behalf of improving working 
conditions for children. 
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FUNCTION OF DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


Mr. Lipscoms. On the budget sheets for the Pan American Union 
of the Organization of American States, there is included a Depart- 
ment of Public Information. What does the Department of Publie 
Information do? 

Mr. Henperson. Mav I defer to Mr. Jamison, who is our alternate 
US. representative in the Organization of American States? 

Mr. Jamison. The Department of Public Information at the Pan 
American Union is primarily charged with the responsibility for 
providing information on Inter-American relationships; on the Organ- 
ization of American States; on the fundamental activities that are 
going on from day to day; and on the work that the organization is 
doing which has been decided on in the various conferences that are 
held. The Department is divided into a Public Services Division, 
which answers many letters and inquiries from people throughout the 
United States—principally, I think, throughout the United States 
but also from other American Republics. There is a Press Division 
which issues press releases in the United States, and also circulates 
an airmail letter which is sent to the Latin American countries and 
is distributed there. 

There is a Division of Radio and Television which puts on programs 
intended primarily to develop the interest of the countries of Latin 
America in the United States and the interest of the United States 
in the Latin American countries. 

There is the Editorial Division, which prepares some of the basic 
publications of the organization. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OFFICE OF PUBLICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Lirscoms. Does that have any relation to the Office of Publi- 
cation Services? 

Mr. Jamison. The Office of Publication Services is directed to the 
preparation of documents of the organization itself, of the Council 
of the Organization, of the meetings of consultation of foreign ministers 
and of the other organs of the organization, as well as basic studies 
and material which comes from the Union. 

One is in the nature of a public-relations function, not only in the 
United States but also in Latin America; the other is a preparation of 
documents which the organization uses in its day-to-day activities 
and which emanate from the conferences and meetings that are held. 


COST OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Those two items together total over $1.2 million— 
public information and publications. 

Mr. Jamison. I may say in the meetings of the Inter-American 
Organization that I have attended there has been a great deal of at- 
tention given to the desirability that we know more about Latin 
America in the United States and that the United States be better 
known in Latin America. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is part of vour responsibility to let the Latin Ameri- 
can countries know what our country is contributing for technical 
assistance and other things? 
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Mr. Jamison. In the organization itself? 

Mr. Liescoms. In your publication material. Do you say that 
the United States is contributing so much to X country? 

Mr. Jamison. We make a separate contribution to the technical 
cooperation program of the Organization of American States, and we 
also have a program in the regular Pan American Union budget which 
is a direct technical assistance program of the Union. We contribute 
in the one case more than 66 percent, and in the case of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 66 percent. I believe that the share of our contribution 
and the importance of our contribution is well known and is publi- 
cized through these units of the organization. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Lipscoms. Is it possible for you to tell us how many people 
are employed by all of these special international organizations? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; we can give that figure to you. 

Mr. Liepscoms. And also in this budget presented to us today, how 
many new positions are in the budget so we can see how the organi- 
zation is going, and how many American personnel work in there. 

Mr. HenpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You know what I mean with regard to the em- 
ployees—40 new posts in the ILO and 90 new posts in telecommuni- 
eations. 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes, sir. I understood you to say that you also 
wanted to know the number of those employees. 

Mr. Lrpscoms. Yes. 

(The requested information follows:) 


STAFFS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FINANCED FROM THE 
“CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS’? APPROPRIATION 


The 32 international organizations financed from the ‘‘Contributions’’ appro- 
priation have a total of 12,903 employees of which 2,116 (16.41 percent) are U.S. 
nationals. Of the total, 4,530 are professional type jobs and subject to interna- 
tional recruitment whereas the remainder of 8,373 are subject to local recruitment 
and, in general, filled by nationals of the government where the headquarters of 
the organization is located. Of the total of 4,530 internationally recruited 
employees 859 (18.96 percent) are U.S. nationals as per the following table: 








! 
Organization | Professional | U.S | U.S. percent 
staff } nationals 
nas | it 
| 
United Nations , 1, 270 353 | 27.79 
UNESCO : | 443 42 | 9. 48 
International Civil Aviation Organization : | 157 14 8. 92 
World Health Organization | 562 70 12. 45 
Food and Agriculture Org anization | 464 | 71 | 15. 30 
International Labor Organization 381 | 25 6. 56 
International Telecommunication Union | 62 3 4.84 
World Meteorological Organization | 27 0 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 9 | 0 
Inter-American Children’s Institute | 7 0 ; 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences_ 71 | 17 | 2.39 
Pan American Health Organization | 397 | 112 | 28. 21 
Organization of American States 226 99 43. 80 
Caribbean Commission 25 1 | 4.00 
South Pacific Commission 32 2 | 6. 25 
NATO. 209 19 | 9. 09 
SEATO 2 6 14. 27 
Columbo Plan Council 3 0 
International Hydrographic Bureau | 3 l 33. 33 
International Atomic Energy Agency 140 24 | 17.14 


Total ~ 4, 530 859 18. 96 
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New posts have been authorized in the upcoming budgets (generally calendar 
year 1960) of the major organizations as follows: 


United Nations... ~~ 


is Oth bed ti minds aels bin ‘ ; 50 
OD i a nak slates aa 0 
International Civil Avi: ition Orga unization____- 4 
World Health Organization _-_- : 17 
Food and Agriculture Organization iS. t 21 
International Labor Organization__ ; . 40 
International Telecommunication Union: 

Permanent ____- peas ain bee oe a 1 65 

Temporary - - - 125 
World Meteorological Organization _ _ ; { 1] 
Organization of American States____- -- 2 44 
Pan American Health Organization 25 
SS =a 3 20 
SEATO : 0 
International Atomic Energy Agency - - - 47 


Covers a 2-year period, 1960-61. 
2 Approved by Budget Committee; not by OAS Council, 


USE OF RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BY INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
UNION 


Mr. Liescomp. I notice in the justifications before the committee 
on the International Telecommunication Union that part of your 
increase is due to the adoption of the use of the Russian language for 
certain documentations. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What is the purpose of this? 

Mr. Henperson. May I defer to Mr. Cummins, who attended the 
last session of this organization? 

Mr. Cummins. Mr. Lipscomb, prior to the meeting of the pleni- 
potentiary conference in Geneva there were only three working 
languages, French, Spanish, and English. The Russians put in a 
proposal to make the Russian language a full working language for 
all purposes. The organization finally adopted a compromise, and 
instead of its being a full language for all working purposes, reciprocal 
interpretation between Russian and the three working languages 
would be at meetings only. That was the final decision of the 
organization in that respect. 


INCREASE IN U.S. PERCENTAGE SHARE 


Mr. Lipscoms. As I understand it, you told me there was one 
increase in percentages. Which one was that? 

Mr. Henperson. The World Meteorological Organization. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That share was increased from what to what? 

Mr. Henperson. From 15.19 to 19.09 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. We expect a rollcall in a few minutes. We shall 
now take a recess until 1:45 o’clock this afternoon. 
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Tuurspay, Fepruary 25, 1960. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HORACE E. HENDERSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

VICTOR PURSE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

WILLIAM GIBSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCES 

VINCENT PAUL VALLELY, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











ao $$ ——__—_—_—_—_— ————$ | —_____—_— | — ao 
Program by activities: 
Delegations to— | 
I $1, 033,463 | $1, 151, 000 $990, 000 
2. International organizations, Geneva..._.........__- 306, 128 | 302, 700 383, 000 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization-_- eo 74, 564 | 83, 500 86, 000 
4. Organization of American States_.............-.----} 89, 131 98, 700 92, 500 
5. International Atomic Energy Agency -..--.-- % 220, 420 283, 100 324, 000 
6. National Commission, Pan American Railway 
I <n cs a ween a 500 500 
7. Interpertiamentery Union. .....-- 26. cccsccccecee] 18, 000 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 
8. North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary | | 
Conference. __..-- Scat deanie ee aamaEl 24, 000 | 30, 000 30, 000 
9. Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. .|-_.........----| 27, 000 30, 000 
en a 1, 765, 706 | 2, 006, 500 | 1, 966, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts.-......~-- | —51, 700 | ne eee a 
Unobligated balance no longer available_.............-- ’ 74, 194 dtibed gcics chee Siee 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _-.........-- | 1, 788, 200 1, 949, 500 1, 966, 000 
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Object classification 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions.-- hee ; ‘i , 148 148 147 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l 2 2 
Average number of all employees 135 139 140 
Number of employees at end of year-. 137 139 142 
Average GS grade and salary. --...--- . ‘ i 0} &0.. $6,331.) 8.1 $6, 453 | 8.0 $6, 446 
Average grade and salary, grades established by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service officers - - oe : 3.1 $12,038 | 3.1 $12,285 | 3.5 $12,320 
Foreign Service reserve officers ; 2.3 $13,798 | 2.3 $14,039 | 2.3 $14,338 
Foreign Service staff officers and employees 10.8 $5, 151 (10.8 $5, 313 (10.8 $5, 413 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $1, 079, 968 $1, 111, 485 $1, 130, 145 
Positions other than permanent 6, 582 17, 600 17, 600 
Other personal services - - - . 84, (02 104, 385 104, 450 
Total personal services... 1, 171, 152 233, 470 252, 195 
02 Travel 43,914 60, 770 55, 500 
03 Transportation of things 13, 644 27, 900 27, 800 
04 Communication services M4, 25. f 4 61, 5K 
05 Rents and utility services 45, 021 17, 500 47, 5K 
06 Printing and reproduction 2, 77¢ AM) 3. 500 
07 Other contractual services 33, 210 27, 75 ) 48 
Representation 24, 591 2 “ , 
Services performed by other Department of Stat 
counts 227, 93k 17, T00 292, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 13, 279 12, 10 12, 100 
09 Equipment 38, 504 157, 890 4, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 55, 135 61, 371 61, 370 
15 Taxes and assessments 207 5H 50 
Unvouchered 42. 000 87, OOM ), 000 
I il ob I 1, 765. 706 «, UO “ 1, 966, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that entitled ‘Missions to Inter- 
national Organizations,”’ which is to be found at page 25 of the com- 
mittee print and beginning at page 164 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request for the coming fiscal vear is in the amount of $1,966,000 
which would be an increase of $16,500 over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year, and an increase of $113,390 in the base. 

These figures are correct, are they? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there a general statement with regard to this in 
the statement book? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to 
present our requirements for the U.S. missions to international 
organizations. We are requesting $1,966,000, which is an increase of 
$113,390 over the recurring requirements for the current fiscal year. 

These missions consist of the U.S. mission to the United Nations 
at New York, the international organizations which have their head- 
quarters in Geneva, the International Civil Aviation Organization in 
Montreal, the Organization of American States in Washington, D.C., 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. This 
appropriation also provides funds for expenses for Members of Con- 
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gress attending meetings of the Interparliamentary Union, the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization parliamentary conferences, and to meet 
the expenses of the National Commission of the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


In the task of safeguarding world peace, recent scientific and techno- 
logical advances have plac ed an additional burden on the international 
organizations in which we enjoy full membership. Multilateral 
negotiation has served increasingly as a forum by means of which 
international problems are confronted. Such negotiation often takes 
the form of concerted action within the framework of one or more of 
the permanent international organizations with which this appro- 
priation request is concerned. Moreover, these permanent inter- 
national organizations have come to serve as a medium for the con- 
sideration of the problems of the growing number of small countries 
which have recently received their independence and a voice in 
world affairs. 

Our missions to international organizations, established by 
legislative authority of Congress, play a key role in furthering our 
national interest with and through these international bodies. The 
U.S. missions today are performing a valuable function in the 
important field of mutilateral négdlintiogla within the structure of 
these international organizations. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1960 


The total appropriated for the current fiscal year is $1,949,500. 
To this was added a comparative transfer from the appropriation, 
“International conferences and contingencies,” and a deduction for 
nonrecurring cost of furniture and equipment for the new USUN 
Building resulting in a net reduction of $96,890 which accounts for 
the 1961 base of $1,852,610. 

Mr. Rooney. As I pointed out at the outset, your requested 
increases here are actually $113,390 over what you had last year? 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. When you take into consideration the fact that the 
furniture and the equipment has been bought or provided for and is 
not a recurring item? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. 

We are effecting a comparative transfer of $51,700 in fiscal year 
1959, and of $57,000 in fiscal year 1960 from the ‘International 
conferences and contingencies”? appropriation to this appropriation. 
This is being done to simplify the accountability of costs for adminis- 
trative support at Geneva. It has never been possible to apportion 
the costs for services, performed by other State Department accounts, 
between these two appropriations on an equitable basis. The 
principal consideration given to this transfer is the fact that one 
of the main functions of the U.S. resident delegation at Geneva is 
to provide administrative services for U.S. participation in inter- 
national conferences at Geneva. Therefore, it is only proper that 
these basie administrative costs be funded from this appropriation. 
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BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTS FOR 1961 


The request of $990,000 for the U.S. Mission to the United Nations 
is a reduction of $7,110 which is due to the realinement and reorgan- 
ization of functions in the administrative area resulting in the elimina- 
tion of two positions. Mr. Schottke is here today to explain the 
requirements of the mission in New York. 

An increase of $80,300 for the U.S. resident delegation for inter- 
national organizations in Geneva consists prince ipally of a $57,600 
increase for administrative support costs. In 1960 administrative 
support costs are expected to exceed the amount budgeted by about 
$54,000. The proposed increase will bring the 1961 amount to a 
level to cover the anticipated requirements. An increase of $16,465 
is requested to provide salary and allowances for a new position of 
economic officer FSO-4 and to provide for annual salary increments. 
An increase of $4,900 is necessary in the travel and transportation 
account, most of which is in connection with the proposed economic 
position. Minor increases for the Government’s share of the em- 
ployees life insurance premiums and of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefit Act of 1959, and for miscellaneous contractual services, amount 
to $1,335. 

STAFF AT GENEVA 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, in connection with this request for a 
new position, economic officer FSQ-4, how many people do you now 
have? 

Mr. Henperson. On the total staff of the mission at Geneva, 17 
persons. I stand corrected, that should be 11 persons, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTS FOR 1961 


Mr. Henperson. An increase of $2,500 is requested for the U.S. 
representative to the International Civil Aviation Organization to 
allow for annual salary increments and an anticipated decrease in 
lapse. 

A decrease of $6,200 is made possible in the U.S. mission to the 
Organization of American States because of anticipated reductions 
in travel requirements and terminal leave payments. 

The U.S. mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
requires a net increase of $40,900. This consists of a decrease of 
$9,000 for travel and transportation, an increase of $11,800 based on 
filling positions which were lapsed in 1960, an increase of $1,400 for 
other contractual services, and an increase of $36,700 for services 
performed by other State Department accounts. The costs of 
administrative support in Vienna are increasing as the mission 
reaches and maintains its full complement in 1961. 

An increase of $3,000 is requested for the U.S. group, Canada- 
United States mutes por rtiE f Group to provide the $30,000 
authorized by section 2 of Public Law 86-42, approved June 11, 1959. 

I have made every effort to insure that all the items in the requested 
sum of $1,966,000 meet our minimum requirements for these mis- 
sions and shall be glad to answer any questions regarding them. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 164 
through 186 of the justifications. 


(The pages follow:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 











Reis: 2000 SITE Bi once ck riccnemcccannudecmigagusshadlaiebeveelienee asdiendels $1, 922, 500 
NICE ROO) LULL. oo cc cdbiecealbedddndavendetisebildndoadeb dua cdbhdcibbbhutdbbnkindnubhe® 27, 000 
CeEEE wD SORIRUEET TOUR OCUNP OUROTIER a ccanctminbonndnacbecenmenmnedbwodnetn 7,000 
OU ee eer AEE RMU Reba ee eh ee 2, 006, 500 
Deduct nonrecurring items: Furniture and equipment for new USUN Ue eG encédipnned 153, 890 
I I I nina cantina tated inser bcngdinageinelatedéaiodmandnnan nekemarne conde getamean 1, 852, 610 
Net differences between 1960 and 1961: 
Requirements Differences, 
By projects or functions increase 
| (+) or de- 
1960 1961 | crease (—) 
1. U.S. Mission to the United Nations...__...-..--- $997, 110 $990,000 | —$7,110 
2, U.S. resident delegation for International Organi- | 
pationins AQDOVRS 5622 on de nk Ridsewe Sec ance | 302,700} 383,000}  +80,300 
3. U.S. representative to International Civil Avia- 
a a 83, 500 86, 000 +2, 500 
4. U.S. mission to the Organization of American | 
I sa ve wea este es eae 98, 700 | 92, 500 —6, 200 
5. U.S. mission to the International Atomic Energy 
Age Its or in: bn eshes tna asia iedeen tniieaedinis nas dine ibialilicameatetaatt | 283, 100 | 324, 000 +-40, 900 
6. National C ommission, Pan American ‘Railway 
Congress Associ: ation wets Be a) Sine e Ts | 500 | 500 0 
7. American Group Interparliame nti ary Union____--| 30, 000 | 30, 000 | 0 
8. U.S. Group, North Atlantic Treaty Organization | | 
Parliament: ra Conference | 30,000 | 30,000 | 0 
9. U.S. Group, Canada-United States : Inte rparli¢ a- | 
mentary in ee se no i | 27, 000 30, 000 | +3, 000 
PO ee Ok bitte te 1, 852, 610 1, 966, 000 +113, 390 +113, 390 





Total estimate of appropriation 1961... ...............----.-.-- eee eee 1, 966, 000 


U.S. Mission To THE UNITED Nations, New York, N.Y. 


Obligations: 


1959____ eh Re LED MS Pe 4 ae : TES ee _.... $1, 63; 463 
1960 PS FPN he Es ae oi) eae : 1997, 110 
1961 _. i eu Me ELAN. LAEN =! 2 oo 990, 000 

Decrease_______- ee ee ee | ee Le 110 


1 Exclusive of $153,890 for furniture and equipment for new USUN building. 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION AND BACKGROUND 


The United Nations Participation Act of 1945, as amended (22 U.S.C. 287) 
provides for U.S. participation on the United Nations. Executive Orders 9844 
(Apr. 28, 1947) and 10108 (Feb. 9, 1950) provide for the U.S. mission to the United 
Nations (USUN) and for its direction by the U.S. representative at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, who, as chief of mission, is to coordinate the 
activities of the mission in carrying out the instructions of the President and the 
Secretary of State. 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


The permanent U.S. mission consists of those persons who serve as U.S. repre- 
sentatives in the U.N. General Assembly, the Economie and Social Council, the 
Trus steeship Council, the Security ¢ ‘ouncil, and other U.N. bodies. In addition, 
the mission includes a secretariat which assists the delegation to the U.N. in 
discharging its responsibilities The U.S. representative to the United Nations 
and his deputy have additional responsibilities in representing the United States 
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in the Disarmament Commission, Interim Committee, Collective Measures 
Committee, Peace Observation Commission, and the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. 

The Security Council is technically in continuous session and meets on call of 
any member. The Trusteeship and Economic and Social Councils each hold 
two sessions annually. The Disarmament Commission, the Interim Committee, 
the Collective Measures Committee, the Peace Observation Commission, and 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission meet as required to meet responsibilities 
assigned by the General Assembly. 

Under the Economic and Social Council, there are seven functional Commis- 
sions (Social Narcotic Drugs, Status of Women, Statistical, Human Rights, 
International Commodity Trade and Population). The Human Rights, Status 
of Women, and Narcotic Drugs Commissions meet annually and the other four 
meet every 2 years. The seven U.S. members of these Commissions serve during 
the Commission sessions and are paid on a “when actually employed”’ basis, and 
then only if not. otherwise employed by the U.S. Government. 

The regular staff of the USUN performs the following functions: 

(a) Diplomatic relations—Represents the United States in meetings of the 
various councils, commissions, ete., presenting the U.S. position and negotiating 
with representatives and officers of the other 81 national delegations. Reports 
on high level policy matters and assists in the drafting of the U.S. position. 

Represents the United States at the United Nations on matters dealing with 
the budgets, operating programs, administration, and personnel staffing of the 
United Nations and its organs, the programs such as Palestine relief, technical 
assistance, U.N. field missions, U.N. Children’s Fund, ete. 

Provides a continuous point of contact with the United Nations Secretariat 
and the representatives and staff of the other 81 member nations on diplomatic 
organizational, procedural, and administrative matters 

(b) Public affairs.—Administers all publie affairs activities concerning U.S. 
participation in the United Nations at New York including public correspondence 
Provides information to correspondents, nongovernmental organizations, and 
broadcasting and other public information media. The publie affairs activity is 
directed toward foreign correspondents and foreign information media. Personnel 
carrying on this activity play an important part in the preparation and presen- 
tation of U.S. positions as advisers on the propaganda and psychological aspects 
of strategy and tactics. 

(c.) U.N. host country responsibilities Handles the ‘‘host country’’ liasor 
responsibilities with the United Nations and the 81 national delegations, and 
administers in New York the specific legal responsibilities of the International 
Organizations Immunity Act (22 U.S.C. 288), including assistance on visa prob- 
lems, exemption from city and State excise taxes, issuance of monthly diplo 
matic lists for Federal, State, and local authorities and business concerns, and 
customs and immigration clearances. 

(d) Administrative and conference services Provides coordinating and sup- 
porting services necessary to the year-round functioning of the USUN and to U.S 
participation in U.N. conferences, as well as other international conferences held 
in New York. 

During a calendar year, approximately 30 different United Nations bodies 
meet in New York for sessions lasting from a few days toover 3 months. The U.S 
delegations to these sessions range from 2 officers (in a small U.N. body, such as 
the Statistical Commission) to as many as 50 officers in the General Assembly 
Approximately 300 to 400 representatives, advisers, and supporting personnel 
from the State Department, the Foreign Service, other Government agencies, 
and from outside the Government serve each year on these delegations. 


, 


JUSTIFICATION 


The decrease of $7,110 in personal services is due to a reorganization of functions 
and realinement of duties within the mission. This results in elimination of two 
positions at a savings of $12,606. However, an additional $8,326 is needed for 
a decrease in lapse and an increase in annual increments. The decrease in funds 
needed for regular pay in excess of 52-week base also contributes to the reduction 
of $7,110. 
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The following table shows the requirements of USUN by object class: 


Explanation of estimate 


Obligations, Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 Increase (+) 
1959 or decrease(—) 


{Num-| Amount |Num-! Amount |Num-! Amount |Num-) Amount 


ber | | ber ber ber 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent salaries : 108 | $794,340 | 108 | $807,605 | 106 | $794,999 | -—2 | —$12,606 
Deduct lapses ai euksihes 5 33, 817 6 | 57,895 4 49,569 | +2) +8,326 


Net permanent (average 
number, net salary) 103 760, 523 
Positions other than perma- 
nent (w.a.e. Presidential 
appointees) . 5, 334 8, 800 : 8, 800 
Payment above basic rates: 
Overtime and _ holiday 


102 749, 710 102 745, 430 —4, 280 





pay Es 29, 036 28, 600 28, 600 cd 
Night work differential 2, 670 . 2, 200 2, 200 ; am 
Regular pay in excess of 52- 
week base... 7 “ E oc | ao 5, 720 ; 2, 890 |_. . —2, 830 
Net personal services 800,433 |_. 795, 030 787, 920 : —7,110 
2 Travel 13, 459 20), OOO 20), 000 
03 Transportation of things 1, 178 500 500 
4 Communication services 47, 767 55, 400 55, 400 
05 Rents and utility services 31, 212 32, 000 32, 000 
#6 Printing and reproduction 2, 561 2, 500 
07 Other contractual services 43, 805 32, 030 
08 Supplies and materials 12, 419 11, 600 
09 Eequipment 37, 355 3, 500 
li Grants, subsidies, and contribu 
tions 43, O07 44, 000 44, 000 
Taxes and assessments 207 550 550 
Total obligations 1, 033, 463 997, 110 990, 000 —7, 110 


2, US. Resident Delegation for International Organizations, Geneva, Switzerland 


Obligations: 


1959 $306, 128 
1960 302, 700 
1961 383, 000 

Increase 80, 300 


This Office was established in 1949 with responsibility for U.S. representation 
to the international organizations in Geneva to provide liaison and to report on 
developments within these organizations as they may affect U.S. policy. 

The U.S. representative is directly responsible for continuing liaison with the 
European Office of the United Nations (Geneva), the World Health Organization 
(WHO), the International Labor Organization (ILO), the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM), the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union (ITU), the Economie Commission for Europe (ECE), the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO), the other governmental as well as non- 
governmental international organizations. Close and sustained on-the-spot 
contact with the heads of these organizations is essential to keep this Government 
currently informed on positions to be taken or being considered by these organi- 
zations or member governments. 

The work requires the U.S. representative to attend frequent international 
conferences, to analyze problems to be considered, to make recommendations 
concerning U.S. positions, to consult with representatives of interested U.S. 
agencies on developments arising during or in connection with these conferences, 
to appraise the significance of these meetings, and to maintain liaison with 47 
resident delegations of other nations. 

The U.S. representative and his staff serve on various U.S. delegations. This 
office makes arrangements for the administrative services which are necessary 
for U.S. participation in international conferences in Geneva, and when necessary, 
elsewhere in the European area, 
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JUSTIFICATION 


One additional position (economist, FSO—4) is requested in 1961 to handle the 
expanding workload in the Economie Section. The inspectors recommended 
this additional position, and this recommendation has been approved by the 
Department. During the past 2 years there has been a substantial increase in 
economic problems that demand concerted action by the world’s trading nations. 
As the world’s principal trading nation, the United States is vitally concerned 
with these problems. The establishment of the European Economie Community 
(EEC) has increased the work of the Economic Section. The Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE), including its various subcommittees, provides market 
analyses and technological information which is of direct commercial value to 
American producers in developing their European markets. 

The increase of $16,465 for personal services provides for the salary ($10,773) 
of the new position of economic officer, allowances for the officer ($4,217), within- 
grade salary increases ($1,623) and minor adjustments in the amount of the lapse 
and in regular pay above the 52-week base. 

The increase of $2,500 for travel and $2,400 for transportation of things will 
cover the costs of assigning the new economic officer to the Geneva mission. 

The estimate for other contractual services reflects a comparative transfer of 
$51,700 in 1959 and $57,000 in 1960 for administrative support costs previously 
financed from the international conferences and contingencies appropriation. 
Centralizing in one account the administrative support services provided at 
Geneva will simplify the administration of this item. In 1960 administrative 
support costs are expected to exceed the amount budgeted by approximately 
$54,000. This amount will have to be absorbed within the funds available to 
the Department. The proposed increase of $57,600 will bring the 1961 amount 
to a level sufficient to cover anticipated requirements. 

The following table lists the estimated requirements by object class. 


Explanation of estimate 


| Obligations Estimate 1960 Estimate 1961 Increase (+ 
| 1959 | or decrease 


: = 


| | 
Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 








ber | ber | ber ber | 
j | | | 
— ———$—$——____—_—_— —— = ns inde 
Total permanent ll | $105, 352 | 11 | $107, 287 | 12 $119, 643 +1 | +$12, 356 
Deduct lapses. -- 2 1, 991 6 6, 157 6 f 3 | +44 
Net permanent average num- | 
ber, net salary 10.8 | 103,361 | 10.4 101,130 | 11.4] 113, 530 | +12, 400 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 
Regular pay above 52-week base 4100 800 145 S55 
Additional pay for service abroad 29, 333 29, 770 34, 10 +4, 420 
01 Personal services 133, 094 131, 700 | 148, 165 4-16, 465 
02 T vel 3. 040 10, 000 12. 500 +9 500 
03 ortation of things 3. 005 10, 000 12. 4K +9 400 
07 ‘contractual services 3, 953 4, 090 5, 425 +1, 335 
Services performed by other 
State Department accounts 159, 747 143. 400 201, 000 +57, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu | 
tion 3, 199 3, 510 3 
Total obligations 306, L28 | 302, 700 383, 000 | 80, 300 
' 
> 


oO. U.S. Representative to the International Civil Aviation i) ganization, Montreal 
Canada 


Obligations: 


1959 $74, 564 
1960__-_ : 83, 500 
1961 ie a ae ani 86, 000 


Increase __ s 2. 500 
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AUTHORITY AND BACKGROUND 


The United States, one of the 21 members of the Council of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), maintains an office in Montreal, the head- 
quarters city for the organization. There are 74 contracting states in the 
organization. 

As a recognized leader in world aviation (approximately 62 percent of the 
traffic on the international air routes is carried by U.S. flag carriers), it is essential 
to the national interest that the United States continue active and effective 
participation in the Council and its subsidiary bodies, the Air Transport 
Committee and the Air Navigation Commission. 

The function of the office of the U.S. representative on the Council of ICAO is 
to present and negotiate the views of the United States as a Council member, and 
to serve as liaison between the Department of State, the Interdepartmental 
Air Coordinating Committee and the organization on all matters relating to 
participation in ICAO. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Personal services costs will increase by a net amount of $2,500. The net 
increase reflects within-grade salary increases and a full year’s cost of existing 
positions. A small decrease is reflected in “regular pay above 52-week base.” 

The following table lists anticipated requirements by object class. 


Explanation of estimate 

















Obligations, Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase(+) 
1959 | | or decrease(—) 
| ——. — —_— | — — 
\Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber | ber | | ber | | ber 
Total permanent___...........------| 6 | $63,689 | 6| $64,564 6 | $65,251 |____.- +$F87 
SN PE antic widen icncteiibent 1.7] 18,169 | 1.6) 16,909) 14] 14,996 |_....- | -+-2,003 
Net permanent (average num- | | 
ber, net salary)............-- | 43| 45,520] 44] 47,565) 46] 50,255 |_....- +2, 690 
Other personal services: | 
Regular pay above 52-week | | | 
Saesee ote tes oe pee 178'|...... wet: 06) —190 
Additional pay for service 
BENG is nuletinddsbubenewd ae? C.20? hincae Bi dann | OGRE Bicnsriabescd — 
01 Personal services. ...........---- Wet | $2,002 |____.- | 54,400 |_...._| 56,900 |_____- +2, 500 
OD INE is ao i tds cakes aii GM licst 4,300 |_..... D  MROOF Sate t oe. 
03 Transportation of things........- ere Wie ea i | = | RO A sciacin betdadaintee 
04 Communication services._.......|_.--- 6, 486 |_..... 4, | SP casei winicennanna 
05 Rents and utility services videdesderall 6, 589 |____-.] << 4 ae 7, 000 a a 
06 Printing and reproduction......_|_....- RO haa og | | SE Racdenchncieheboad 
07 Other contractual services._...-- eS | heme } 5,050 |_....- | oe dio de ninacs 
08 Supplies and materials---.-...__- Dae | |} sas 4, arr ee 
Sr an emia Bae ebennn 500 j...... Be Tcictinndnaadeaege 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | | 
GG hs a coh a ckidcscecdwknauettnclen td | 2, 626 |------ 3, 550 bul SES NR onctdddtbctedotee 
sncimmennlaaititandiaa I cccenenibaienien dl ogieipiuanneaguingnnats tgmisepniitieadimiitiitatetiins peated, a 
Total obligations.---........ ae 74, 564 |_____- } 83,500 |....-- | 86,000 j.....-. | +2, 500 
| | | | 
4. U.S. mission to the Organization of American States 
Obligations: 
ee eer a en ee Bhs er De ae $89, 131 
1960... . sack 2 tear 5 amok Daas sa scaak hace toate ae 98, 700 
LBOh an NS Id ee Ne aad ote ae cS en thee as a i snconcws Oey o0U 
TOOIRER GS 88 oo en win eee eesas teas aes 6, 200 


AUTHORITY AND BACKGROUND 


The U.S. participation in the Organization of American States (OAS) is auth- 
orized by this Government’s ratification of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

The purposes of OAS are: (a) to strengthen the peace and security of the hemi- 
sphere; (b) to insure pacific settlement of disputes that may arise among the 
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member states; (c) to provide for common action on the part of the members in 
the event of aggression; (d) to seek solution to political, juridical, and economic 
problems that may arise among member states; and (e) to promote by coopera- 
tive action, the economic, social, and cultural development of the member states, 

The OAS accomplishes its purposes by means of six organs: (1) the Inter- 
American Conference; (2) the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs; (3) the Council; (4) the PAU; (5) the specialized conferences; and (6) the 
specialized organizations. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN OAS 


The United States sends official U.S. delegations to the Inter-American Confer- 
ences, the meeting of consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the specialized 
conferences and the meetings of the specialized organizations. These delegations 
are financed from the international conferences and contingencies appropriation. 

In addition to participation in these meetings, the United States finances from 
the missions appropriation a permanent representative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States (COAS), and on the Inter-American Economie 
and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC), the Inter-American Juridical Committee, and 
the Committee for Cultural Action. 

The COAS is the permanent executive body of the OAS. All 21 American 
Republics are represented by persons of ambassadorial rank. 

The IA-ECOSOC promotes the economic and social welfare, development of 
agriculture and industry, and the raising of the standard of living of the American 

tepublies. It is the coordinating agency for all official inter-American activities 
of an economic and social nature. The U.S. representative on the [A-ECOSOC 
holds the personal rank of ambassador. 

Articles 68-70 of the charter of the Organization of American States provide 
that the Inter-American Juridical Committee shall be the permanent committee 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, an organ of the OAS Council. This 
Committee advizes the COAS on juridical matters, promotes the development and 
codification of public and private international law, and is charged with attaining 
uniformity in the legislation of the countries of the Americas, insofar as it may 
appear desirable. 

Articles 76-77 of the charter of the Organization of American States provide 
for the Committee for Cultural Action, which functions as the permanent commit- 
tee of the Inter-American Cultural Council, an organ of the COAS. U.S. member- 
ship on this Committee (1) means that the United States can bring to bear its 
point of view on cultural problems at the point of initiation; (2) enables the United 
States te contribute to developments in the cultural relations among all 21 Ameri- 
can Republics; and (3) fulfills the requirement that the English-speaking cultural 
area be represented. 

JUSTIFICATION 


There is a total reduction of $6,200 in 1961. 

The net reduction in personal services is $4,650 teflected in the estimate are 
within-grade salary increases. In addition, in 1960 it was necessary to provide 
additional funds for the terminal leave due the U.S. representative on the IA- 
ECOSOC who retired during the year. This is a nonrecurring cost and accord- 
ingly, there is a decrease of $5,793 in personal services requirements in 1961. 
There is also a reduction of $280 in ““Regular pay above 52-week base.”’ 

The decrease of $1,270 in 1961 for travel funds is due to the fact that in 1960 
additional travel was required because the Inter-American Peace Committee 
(of which the United States is a member) was given additional responsibilities by 
the Inter-American Foreign Ministers at their meeting in Santiago in August 1959. 

The following table lists requirements by object class 
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tzplanation of estimate 


Increase(+) 


i: or decrease(—) 
| 


Obligations | Estimate 1960 | F Estimate 1961 
1959 


"a 

| 

sshd iacanpeveiinet OD caeaenenatpaihens 
|Num- Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-}| Amount |Num-| Amount 
| 

all 
| 


ber ber | | ber | ber 
ciewcninias * : aoe ee a ee Se Nace eiooaem 
aA aa p wg 
Total permanent. -..-.......-- _---| 7.0} $80,995 | 7.0] $82,161 | 7 (  §  >D +$1, 143 
ene ee... 7 | 8,130| .5| 5,981 1 11,774 |__- —5,793 
si —| | | —_—_—— - —|—____| _—___— 
Net permanent (average number, | | | 
net salary). -- -----| 6.3] 72,865) 6.5} 76,180| 6| 71,530 |... | —4,650 
Positions other than per manent Pe 5 Wee facnes 8,800 |_.- SG t.3s.-cheeataaent 
Other personal services | | 
Regular pay above 52-week base_|_._.-- | | oo 560 SOS cecal — 280 
4 dditional pay for service abroad Se 945 2, 800 2,800 |_- ‘ pilin 
01. Persomeal serviees . ...<<ca<co<<c<s i 75, 339 |_._-- 88, 340 7 83,410 |_....- —4, 930 
02 Travel... Eh 3,970 |__. 2 700 |..... —1, 270 
03 ‘Transport ation of things __.._- = oe 200 |___. 100 100 |__. oe ae 
(6 Printing and reproduction __- a 66 | oo 200 200 cnpescaai 
07 Other contractual services -- as cineca | 2, 280 : 2, 280 ease eondiaelidoiate 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | | | 
tions ae Se Seo hives. “nt... ee 3, 810 ro 
= = ——E —_ 
Total ObUgATIONG . 6 nda dice cccohesanes DU kt 4 Ge Naxeccs 92, 500 |....-- | 6,200 
| 


5. U.S. mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 


Obligations: 


1959 ‘ ; . p : $220, 420 
1960 : Sows . - eee 
1961 Bde ane” : bce ‘ Ag 324, 000 
Increase 2 ot : : Be: eal an areas ‘ 40, 900 


In order to use the atom for peaceful purposes the United States and 79 other 
nations signed the statute establishing the Agency. The objectives of the Agency 
as stated in the statute are: ‘‘To accelerate and enlarge the contributions of 
atomic energy to peace, health, and prosperity throughout the world. It shall 
insure, so far as it is able, that assistance provided by it or at its request or under 
its supervision or control is not used in such a way as to further any military 
purpose.”’ 

Since its establishment, the International Atomic Energy Agency has furthered 
international cooperation to bring the benefits of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy to mankind. Much of the success achieved has been due to the exercise 
of constructive leadership in the activities of the Agency by the United States. 

The U.S. mission to the Agency has developed close working relations with the 
Director General and his staff and with other delegations. The mission reports 
to the Department of State and the Atomic Energy Commission on the latest 
developments involving the Agency’s program. Because of the mission’s close 
liaison, it is able to effectively express the views of the United States on various 
questions, and to make knowledgeable recommendations concerning policy mat- 
ters. The mission is constantly alert to efforts by some other members to exploit 
the Agency for selfish political purposes and to divert it from the role originally 
envisaged for it by President Eisenhower as the leading international organ in 
promoting the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The work of the mission has 
therefore contributed materially to the successful exercise of U.S. leadership dur- 
ing the Agency’s formative years. During these first years, the Agency has es- 
tablished its basic programs in training, information, technical assistance, health 
and safety, research, and safeguards. 


JUSTIFICATION 


In 1961 there will be an increase of $11,800 to provide a full year’s personal 
services requirements. During 1960 the position of deputy representative was 
vacant the entire year, and one staff position was vacant 8 months. The estimate 
includes a decrease in lapse since these jobs will be filled throughout 1961. Also 
included in the estimate is an increase of $2,453 for within-grade salary increases. 

Travel costs in 1961 of $16,000 are $6,500 less than in 1960. The estimate will 
provide $10,000 for home leave or assignment to post for two officers, three staff 
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members and families; $4,500 for consultation trip to the United States; and 
$1,500 for area travel. 

The 1961 estimate for transportation of things is $13,000, a reduction of $2,500. 
The estimate of $13,000 will pay for shipment of effects for two officers, three 
staff members and families due to rotation and/or replacement. 

The estimate for other contractual services is $104,200, an increase of $38,100. 
The major portion of this increase, i.e., $36,700 is for shared administrative sup- 
port, which was underestimated in the 1960 request and will have to be absorbed 
within funds available to the Department. The proposed increase will bring the 
1961 amount to a level sufficient to cover the anticipated costs. Other elements 
in the increase are for the employees health benefit program and for other miscel- 
laneous contractual services. 

The following table lists the estimated requirements by object class: 


Explanation of estimate 


Obligations Estimate 1960; Estimate 1961) Increase(+ 
1959 | or decrease(—) 


|\Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-;} Amount 





ber ber ber ber 
a ae .| 16.0 $163,613 | 16 | $165,612 | 16.0 | $168,065 +-$2, 453 
ee 6.4 65, 914 2.8 28. 712 1.8 18, 665 +10, 047 
Net permanent (average num- | | 
ber, net salary apttieattienets 9.6 97,699 | 13.2 | 136,900 | 14.2 149, 400 +12, 5 
Other personal services 
Regular pay above 52-week base_|____- 377 | 1, 550 850 700 
Additional pay for service | 
ee aicrcincisethecaeneane ook. 2 Ti5 7.:.. 25, 550 25, 550 
01 Personal services. .-.............. at 110, 194 ---| 164,000 | 175, 800 +11, 800 
02 Travel a ee 14, 737 _.| 22,500 16, 000 —6, 500 
03 Transportation of things...._-.- cme 9, 163 15, 500 13, 000 —2, 500 
05 Rents and utility services. _.....|_...._} 7, 220 naoal 8, 500 8, 500 siok an 
07 Other contractural services____- -| O20 icavcuat - 56,000 13, 200 +1, 400 
Services performed by other | 
State Department ac- | | } | | 
iis dicninccgsaebeis iets. | 68,183 j...... 54, 300 Std 91,000 |......| +36, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | | | | | 
een iieeenapeece Seeicceeal . SCM Deane | 6,500 |......| 6, 500 " 
Total obligations. ...........|..-- | 220, 420 |......| 283,100 |...... 324,000 |......| +40, 900 





6. National Commission of the Pan American Railway Congress Association 


Obligations: 
NTE ee ln ieee al nina ew memes bere 0 
i its cash gn : amie, Oe 
Te ie Ne eal etal te ay cant raashion 500 
ee ae ce atin nememen haa 0 


AUTHORITY AND BACKGROUND 


Public Law 794, 80th Congress, authorizes such sums as may be needed for 
the payment of all necessary expenses incident to participation by the United 
States in the activities of the Pan American Railway Congress Association. 

According to article 12 of the charter of the Association, each adhering govern- 
ment is to organize a national commission of not more than 10 members to fur- 
ther the program of the Association within its country. The members of the 
U.S. National Commission are appointed by the President. Mr. Daniel P. 
Loomis, president, Association of American Railroads, is Chairman of the 
Commission. 

ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS 


No provision is made for personal services since the members of the Nationa] 
Commission serve without compensation. 
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06 Printing and reproduction 


Obligations: 
Reba res Oowod e da eet oboe od cul seetiolyas ee 0 
a ne ee $500 
IE ope vn: te ove tht dws av gin CT AUETTOR oo ile oe bd 500 
Re Sa i ie ec ee eee tte ee 0 


It is estimated that $500 will be required to cover the cost of printing and 


reproduction of documents required for distribution to the members of the U.S. 
National Commission. 


7. American group of the Interparliamentary Union 


Obligations: 
DO is i iFtta a tp ts es Roe an er pbatte mat eke oa ee $18, 006 
a eS ee 2 ee ed ee a ee 30, 000 
ere. Ph oa iets etna eer ae ae eee 
Tee le Be igi ie 0 


AUTHORITY AND BACKGROUND 


The act of June 28, 1935, as amended by Public Law 409, approved Feburary 
6, 1948 (22 U.S.C. 276), authorizes an amount of $15,000 to assist in meeting 
the expenses of the American group of the Interparliamentary Union for each 
fiscal year. The 85th Congress appropriated $30,000 for the 1959 and 1960 
fisca] years. 

The members of the Interparliamentary Union are national groups, each group 
consisting of the members of the national parliament. All Members of the U.S. 
Congress are automatically members of the American group. The delegates to 
each conference from the House of Representatives are selected by the President 
of the American group and the Senate delegates are designated by the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. The Interparliamentary Conference, attended by delega- 
tions from all the national groups, is held once every year. 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS 


Although the enabling legislation authorizes an appropriation of $15,000, there 
is included in this request $30,000, the same amount as was appropriated for 1959 
and for 1960. The enabling legislation states that these funds shall be disbursed 
on vouchers approved by the President and Executive Secretary of the group, 
and the group submits to the Congress a report of expenditures made from these 
funds each fiscal year. The authorizing legislation provides that the certificate 
of the President and Executive Secretary of the group shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officers of the Government. 


8. U.S. group, North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary Conference 


Obligations: 
TT ae $24, 000 
i ts a PRT BRST 30, 000 
a in a as cs bens oeren aka ec each etal Aca ces eee 30, 000 
NN ae cases cat cs maior Genus tale asa aes aed anes dae ee ae 0 


AUTHORITY AND BACKGROUND 


Section 2 of Public Law 689, 84th Congress, approved July 11, 1956, authorizes 
an amount of $30,000, of which $15,000 shall be for the House delegation and 
$15,000 shall be for the Senate delegation, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to assist in meeting the expenses of the U.S. group of the North Atlantic Treaty 
(NATO) Parliamentary Conference for each fiscal year for which an appropriation 
is made. 

The authorizing legislation provides for a U.S. group, not to exceed 18 Members 
of Congress to meet jointly and annually and when Congress is not in session, with 
representative parliamentary groups from other NATO members, for discussion 
of common problems in the interest of the maintenance of peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area. Of the U.S. group, half shall be appointed by the 
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Speaker of the House from Members of the House, and half shall be appointed 
by the President of the Senate from Members of the Senate. Not more than 
five of the appointees from the respective Houses shall be of the same political 
party. 

ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS 


The amount of $30,000 is requested to finance expenses of the U.S. group for 
fiscal year 1961. The enabling legislation states that these funds shall be dispersed 
on vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the House delegation and the 
chairman of the Senate delegation. Also the group shall submit to the Congress 
a report of expenditures made from these funds each fiscal year. The authorizing 
legislation provides that the certificates of the chairmen of the delegations shall 
be final and conclusive upon the accounting officers of the Government. 


9. U.S. Group, Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group 


Obligations: 


1959 fe : 0 
1960 $27, 000 
1961 ; 30, 000 
Increase Pee est 3, 000 


AUTHORITY AND BACKGROUND 


Public Law 86-42, approved June 11, 1959, authorizes participation by the 
United States in parliamentary conferences with Canada. The legislation provides 
that not to exceed 24 Members of Congress shall be appointed to meet jointly 
and at least annually (when Congress is not in session) with representatives of the 
House of Commons and Senate of the Canadian Parliament for discussion of 
common problems in the interest of relations between the United States and 
Canada. 

Members of Congress appointed to attend these conferences are designated as 
the U.S. group. The act provides that half of the group shall be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House from Members of the House (not less than four of whom 
shall be from the Foreign Affairs Committee), and half shall be appointed by the 
President of the Senate from members of the Senate (not less than four of whom 
shall be from the Foreign Relations Committee). Such appointments shall bs 
for the period of each meeting of the Canada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group except that the appointment of the four members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the four members of the Foreign Relations Committee shall be 
for the duration of each Congress. 

Section 2 of the legislation authorizes an annual appropriation of $30,000, of 
which $15,000 shall be for the House delegation and $15,000 for the Senate dele- 
gation to assist in meeting the expenses of the U.S. group. The House and Senate 
portions of the appropriation are to be disbursed on vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the House delegation and the chairman of the Senate delegation, 
respectively. 

Section 3 provides that the U.S. group of the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group shall submit to the Congress a report for each fiscal year 
for which an appropriation is made including its expenditures under such appro- 
priation. Section 4 provides that the certificate of the chairman of the House 
delegation or the Senate delegation of the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group shall be final and conclusive upon the accounting officers in the 
auditing of the accounts of the U.S. group of the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group. 

ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS 


In the 1959 fiscal year $7,500 was made available to the U.S. group from funds 
appropriated under the ‘International contingencies’? appropriation. The 86th 
Congress authorized $27,000 in a supplemental appropriation under the ‘‘ Missions 
to international organizations’? appropriation. This request for $30,000 is in 
accordance with the amount authorized to be appropriated annually. 


COST OF ECONOMIC OFFICER POSITION REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. If we could get along without that FSO-4 economic 
officer to which reference was made a while ago, how much could be 
deducted from this requested increase of $80,300? 
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Mr. Henperson. In other words, the total amount associated 
with this position? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Henperson. It would amount to $10,733 basic salary plus 
his allowances, which would be in the amount of $2,500 for travel and 
$2,400 for transportation of things, the allowances for officer quart- 
ers would be $4,217, and an estimated within-grade salary increase of 
$1,623, although the last figure might not necessarily apply to this po- 
sition. Sir, approximately $300 of this last amount would apply to this 
position. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, with 17 people already on the payroll 
to add this other employee would come to an increase of $20,150? 

Mr. Henperson. Sir, I believe I corrected my figure of 17 to 11. 

Mr. Rooney. Eleven? 

Mr. HeNpERSON. Yes. 


CURRENT POSITIONS IN GENEVA 


Mr. Rooney. You have how many positions in Geneva altogether? 

Mr. Henperson. The total number of American positions for our 
administrative support, which would be in addition to the 11 I 
referred to, would be an additional 13 people. 

Mr. Rooney. So that would be 24. On top of these, How many 
do you have in the regular mission at the consulate in Geneva? 

Mr. Henperson. There would be 7 marines and 14 locals. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not need to consider the marines. 

Mr. Henperson. Fourteen locals. 

Mr. Rooney. Fourteen people on top of that. That would be 38 
people. 

Mr. Henverson. Thirteen, fourteen, and seven would be 34, I 
believe. 

Mr. Rooney. It is 13, 14, and 11, is it not? 

Mr. Henperson. Without counting the marines. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. The Marines would be in addition to the 38. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Please verify and insert the correct number of 
positions at Geneva. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 


Geneva positions 


From mission appropriation _ : I 
From “Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation ; 26 
Total ; 37 
Locals_ ; ; o adhe 18 
Total ‘ : * . 55 
Marines ; aes 7 
Total ; . see ees 2 Sein eaeSiis ees 62 


Mr. Rooney. The consul in Geneva is also the U.S. representative 
to the international organizations, is he not? 
Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 
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U.S. MISSION TO THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this requested increase of $40,900 for 
the U.S. mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, 
the major part of the increase is $38,100, of which you say $36,700 is 
for shared administrative support. Right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You had that administrative support in the past 
year, did you? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes sir, it was underestimated. 

Mr. Rooney. You have it in the current year, do you? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. The purpose of the proposal was to 
bring the 1961 amount to a level sufficient to cover the anticipated 
cost. 

RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item of $8,500 for rents and utility 
services? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, this covers the rental applicable 
to the official residence and utilities attendant thereto. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of it is for rent? 

Mr. Henperson. Last year it was $6,600 for the residence and 
$6,000 for official residence allowance. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the U.S. representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency? 

Mr. Henperson. Adm. Paul F. Foster, and I have some biographic 
data on him if you would like to have it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I would rather get some data on w hy we should spend 
$6,000 a year for a house for him. 

Mr. Henperson. This residence was provided after the appoint- 
ment of Mr. McKinney as our U.S. representative, and of course it is 
now occupied by Admiral Foster. The job is a full-time responsi- 
bility with growing demands on the U.S. representative. As you 
know, this organization expects to reach its full complement soon 
and is a growing organization. 

Mr. Rooney. It is growing, all right, there is no question about 
that. 
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Tuurspay, Fresruary 25, 1960. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESSES 


HORACE E. HENDERSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


VICTOR PURSE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


WILLIAM GIBSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCES 


ROBERT CAREY, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








| 
Program by activities: | } 
1. Participation in international conferences: | | 


Meetings of international organizations..........._- $1,688,163 | $1, 229, 605 | $1, 576, 200 
Other international! conferences.................-.. a 602, 736 | 250, 695 429, 300 
Total, participation in international conferences-- 2, 290, 899 | , 480, 300 2, 005, 500 


2. U.S. missions on special assignment: | 
United States-Italian Conciliation Commission ..__ 44, 518 45, 000 33, 000 





United States-Japanese Property Commission---_-_| 8,815 | 27, 000 35, 000 
Total, U.S. missions on special assignment--_....- 53, 333 | 72, 000 68, 000 

3. Contributions to new or provisional organizations: 
Central Treaty Organization (Baghdad Pact).-..--- 90, 856 | 125, 000 | 175, 000 








Central Commission for the Rhine River-...-..-.--| 12, 293 | 13, 200 | 13, 200 
Coffee Study Group-.-........--.. pdt Redick pester Siac ede witenstccathabed } 15, 000 15, 000 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade_.........- 102, 280 107, 000 | 137, 000 
International Cotton Advisory Committee__......- | 12, 500 | 25, 000 25, 000 
International Rubber Study Group_-_-_..-.......--- | 4,959 | 5, 200 5, 400 
International Seed Testing Association...........-- 294 300 | 900 
EE NUL GEES TN II iin Ss iced wus cdlecbicacnddbecstecttamesennck | 5, 000 
Total, contributions to new or provisional organ- | } 
BN bt hecccewhda cb etewen cuaiditdasuis tak bh tepiet | 223, 182 | 290, 700 | 376, 500 
Cn ee Be aM Bay A ELL | 2,567,414] 1,843, 000 2, 450, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. .............---- 51, 700 | Oe. GE 6a nid ccanaecen 
Unobligated balance no longer available..............-.-- | SS hacdcsinckbeds td cn tide etiaariin 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_-..........- 2, 700, 000 1, 900, 000 | 2, 450, 000 
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Object classification 





























1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions._...............-.----.- 6 7 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...............------ 5 3 4 
Average number of all employees - -- .-.....-....--.-..-----.. 10 10 8 
Number of employees at end of year_...........---.--------.- 5 6 2 
Average grade and salary, grades established by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158): 
J 3, LU! eee ae ee 8.0 $4,742 | 8.0 $4,909 
Foreign Service staff officers and employees_--..........--- |} 11.0 $4,659 | 11.0 $4,805 [11.0 $4,950 
Average salary of ungraded positions (local employees) _......- $2, 400 $2, 400 | 82, 400 
01 Personal services: 
a!) Se ee ae $31, 461 $38, 000 $24, 400 
Positions other than permanent..............--.-..._- | 69, 866 29, 400 45, 000 
a  ecennbnbeeone 15, 441 | 10, 000 | 16, 000 
Total personal services 116, 768 77, 400 | 85, 400 
ee nsinlesiaainniiphasitaatatninedtipats 1, 731, 482 | 1, 114, 700 | 1, 533, 100 
03 Transports ation of things a a aa eats cin ai ascaianel 10, 7.7 7, 100 | 9, 500 
I CN a nn wcceccerennece | 19, 302 | 12, 700 | 16, 900 
Oe I mercial 103, 007 | 68, 200 90, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction -...........-.------------------| 5, 874 3, 900 5, 200 
EN a ee ee 209, 310 | 138, 600 184, 500 
Services performed by other MMOD. O25. es 13, 635 | 16, 000 20, 000 
Representation and entertainment__............_..__- 68, 380 70, 000 | 70, 000 
Be ee NE II ini Serene nesasesssccsecesuces 50, 712 | 33, 700 | 44, 800 
De nn ca palagnananinndienambeains 12, 024 7, 900 | 10, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -...................-- 225, 120 | 292, 200 378, 500 
Ce Ee ae 1, 053 600 | 800 
seveiitnb~dieil 








SO SII. «ss sete ieiticnncmeabibtnswasbhaneaene 2, 567, 414 1, 843, 000 | 2, 450, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “International Conferences 
and Contingencies,’ which appears at page 27 of the committee print 
and beginning at page 197 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $2,450,000, which would be an 
increase of $550,000 over the appropriation for the current fiscal year. 
However, this is actually an increase of $607,000 in your appropria- 
tions, is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. According to my figures it would be an increase 
of $550,000. I believe we were reduced last year in our request from 
$2.8 million to $1.9 million. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this amount of $57,000 which you have 
added as a comparative transfer at page 197 of the justifications? 

Mr. HenpeErRsSON. I must admit, sir, that I did not take that into 
account. 

Mr. Rooney. Then are we correct in saying that actually as far 
as the taxpayer is concerned it will cost $607,000 more than at the 
present time? 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record pages 197 
through 202 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act 


























-enneheguttnwahanpiwandaskddecasssdoonksssaqcebngouphaanemmaniis $1, 900, 000 
Deduct: Comparative transfer to other accounts--..-....-.-..-------.------------------------ 57,000 
WhO 000 DOGS anc a one ence cee c once epneasen censcasesacenetceandstsccesqapebeseebonadeies 1, 843, 000 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 
Requirements Difference 
By projects or functions increase 
(+) or de- 
1960 1961 crease (—) 
1. Participation in international conferences. --.---- $1, 480, 300 2, 005, 500 +$525, 200 
2. United States missions on special assignment-.---- 72, 000 68, 000 —4, 000 
3. Contributions to new or provisional organizations_} 290, 700 376, 500 +85, 800 
NR hae eee ee ihe costed Gaaanciaeae | 1, 843, 000 2, 450, 000 +607, 000 
TOU) GSLIIURLS OF GDPTODTIATION, I0G1 . 60 2c cndeccnsnceescnccdasscsccuscssonngebebeeesepun 2, 450, 000 
i ile eg a aa oa , Caan MBL bind Some t $2, 567, 414 
ade “4 wwii sia nimi Jenanbat Se 
Bi sinety: dgtnss autsbin idiot dlinnits ddiehbtn Cabs as be bee 2, 450, 000 
a a i ig nae a a a cap cg 607, 000 


1 Does not include comparative transfers cf $51,700 in 1959 and $57,000 in 1960, which are included in the 
“M issions to International Organizations’’ appropriation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation provides for U.S. participation in international activities 
which arise from time to time in the conduct of foreign affairs and for which spe- 
cific appropriations have not been provided. It is used to finance (1) participa- 
tion in international conferences; (2) U.S. missions on special assignments; and 
(3) contributions to new or provisional organizations. 

A total of $2,700,000 was appropriated in 1959. There were a number of ex- 
traordinary meetings in that year, in addition to ‘“‘regular’’ conferences, requiring 
this sum. Examples of the extraordinary items are: Foreign Ministers Meeting 
in Geneva, Special Emergency Session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
12th Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organization in San Diego, 
discussions on suspension of nuclear tests, etc. 

The Department requested $2,800,000 for these activities in 1960 and was 
granted $1,900,000. An $800,000 contingency item included in this request was 
eliminated when the Department received the appropriation. A reduction of 
$100,000 was effected through the cancellation or postponement of various items, 
economies achieved by means of reductions in the size of the delegations and 
savings in travel expenses. These savings have enabled the Department to par- 
ticipate in regularly scheduled meetings within the limits of the appropriation. 
However, extraordinary meetings are scheduled making it necessary for the De- 
partment to request an $800,000 supplemental to finance these meetings. 

Planned and scheduled meetings in fiscal year 1961 are comparable to those 
that actually took place in fiscal year 1959 when total costs amounted to $2,567,- 
414. For this reason, based on the constant need to protect the U.S. interest, an 
appropriation of $2,450,000 for 1961 is requested. 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


I. Participation in international conferences 





1959 $2, 290, 899 

i cl ll ee ee Se LE oes 1, 480, 300 

a A i eR IE a es eh et 2, 005, 500 
Increase 25 


Explanation of 1961 increase over funds available in 1960 


(a) There are more ECOSOC meetings in 1961 than in 1960, particularly those 
of the regional commissions for Latin America and Africa where accelerated pro- 
grams are in effect. Urgent need exists and plans are for specialists to represent 
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the United States at these important economic and social meetings thereby 
increasing participation costs over 1960. 

(b) Greater activity is planned among the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations requiring an increase over expenses in 1960. Examples are: 

1. The UNESCO Biennial General Conference which did not take place 
in 1960 meets in 1961. 

2. Only approximately 10 foreign agriculture organization meetings are 
scheduled to be held in 1960 whereas over 30 meetings are scheduled for 1961, 

3. There is an increase in International Civil Aviation Organization meeting 
requirements in 1961 over 1960. 

4. The International Labor Organization has scheduled a regional confer- 
ence for Africa in 1961. 

5. The second session of the Assembly and the fifth and sixth sessions of 
the Council of the newly formed Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization are scheduled for London during 1961. 

(c) The 1960 meeting of the International Union of Crystallography was 
postponed to 1961 and four more scientific meetings are scheduled in 1961 than 
were held in 1960. 

(d) Major meetings of the Fisheries Commission and related commissions occur 
in 1961 that were not held in 1960. 

(e) Activities of the Central Treaty Organization have been accelerated requir- 
ing greater U.S. participation to insure fulfillment of our policies and programs 
for that organization. 

(f) The United States is serving as host to the Fifth World Forestry Congress 
in Seattle, Wash., during 1961. 

(g) The International Criminal Police Organization (Interpol) is sched- 
uled to meet in Washington during 1961. The United States will finance the 
host costs for this meeting. 

(h) An estimate has been included to provide for a resumption of the Foreign 
Ministers and/or the nuclear test negotiations, as well as an anticipated disarm- 
ament conference. The sum is designed to cover the cost of only one of these 
three conferences. If more than one resumes or convenes, additional funds will 
be required. 

IIT. Missions on special assignment 


eS oe ete ve ae : E ae Sak f $53, 333 
sibs: |»: Or a Oe oie lsat, ee 
1961_____. SRP LADO ed RL i Ra 

perenne. Ta © “a Se Rivincacateadhiinin te secon debate 4, 000 


This estimate provides $33,000 for the United States-Italian Conciliation Com- 
mission and $35,000 for the United States-Japanese Property Commission. These 
missions were established by the provisions of the World War II peace treaties 
with Italy and Japan. 

The work of the United States-Italian Conciliation Commission will be com- 
pleted by December 31, 1960. Therefore, funds are being requested for only 6 
months of the fiscal year. 

The United States-Japanese Property Commission began functioning in Octo- 
ber 1957. The agents for the two Governments are now engaged in exchanging 
pleadings and will commence adjudication of cases by January 1960. At that 
time, it will be necessary for the third (neutral) member to begin serving and 
will continue through 1961. The cost of this third member is shared by the 
United States and Japan. An $8,000 increase in the 1961 budget for this Com- 
mission is more than offset by the decrease in the cost of the United States- 
Italian Conciliation Commission. 


III. Contributions to new or provisional organizations 





SR alma DSN SRE, aN aS a aR I Sa eR $223, 182 
ee 290, 700 
I emeawnamnentll 376, 500 | 
as at | 
(NESSES RDM ca Sey JL oly pepe oal peepee eae igh Sao, Oe 85, 800 | 
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1960 | 1961 








eentenl "heater Tinea. cds ack isk bia cdeh ence dccmeaes eek $125, 000 $175, 000 
eee: (omeeenem Ger G6 TOGO BIVOl...w.. cnccncesennacncsccnncoonsuscneds 13, 200 | 13, 200 
Coffee Study Group--.-..---- sacisiatide cinta ae ae 15, 000 15, 000 
General Agreement pe rue Wek Debi oe hel ieee ee oo 107, 000 137, 000 
International Cotton Advisory Committee. ...............-----.-.-.-.-.---- 25,000 | 25, 000 
International Rubber Study Group Cee ee eines 5, 200 | 5, 400 
International Seed Testing Association. .................-...---...-.-.------ | 300 900 
Lead and Zinc Study Group...................-... id hea 5, 000 

in artink canbe akiadRcessiah miei dinnsihicvinetabveniiine ue ede | 290, 700 376, 500 





These funds are required for the U.S. share of expenses of provisional or new 
international organizations in which the President and the Secretary of State 
deem it necessary for the United States to participate. 

Central Treaty Organization.—Increase $50,000. This increase represents U.S. 
share of increased costs required to effectively implement the Ceeanientsnr 
planned programs in the Middle East. Also, new costs that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is defraying this year, because of the move to Ankara, must be financed by 
all governments next year. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.—$30,000. This increase represents 
U.S. share of the increased cost of an enlarged secretariat and additional facilities 
that will be required for the 1960-61 Fifth General Round of Tariff Negotiations 
and for the regular 1961 program. 

Lead and Zinc Study Group.—New item $5,000. This estimate is required to 
finance the U.S. share of the secretariat costs for this newly constituted group. 
The Lead and Zine Study Group is being established to provide a forum for dis- 
cussing, and recommending solution, to, the problems of all producing and 
consuming countries. 

Minor increases ($200 and $600, respectively) for the Rubber Study Group and 
the Seed Testing Association are for the U.S. share of normal administrative costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is vour pleasure with regard thereto? 

Mr. Henperson. May I read it, sir? 


Mr. Rooney. Proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
I am here today to explain the details of our request for a $2,450,000 
appropriation which will be required by this Government to take part 
in official international conferences. The Secretary and Deputy Under 
Secretary Henderson have told you of the value we place on our 
participation in these international forums. The adequacy and effec- 
tiveness of our representation at these numerous and diverse con- 
ferences has an important bearing on the advancement of U.S 
interests. 

Let me cite two examples to you of solid accomplishments achieved 
as a result of a major and a minor meeting during the past year. 


CONFERENCE ON ANTARCTICA 


The Conference on Antarctica which met in Washington for 6 
weeks this past fall resulted in a treaty which guarantees that a large 
area of the undeveloped world will be used only for peaceful purposes 
and that this will be assured by means of an inspection system. 
Antarctica will constitute a laboratory for cooperative scientific 
research in accordance with the treaty provisions; the legal status 
quo there will be maintained for the duration of the treaty; and nuclear 
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explosions are prohibited pending general international agreement on 
the subject. Certainly, we must all agree that our accomplishments 
at this meeting serve a highly useful purpose and precedent. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION MEETING 


A relatively small meeting to which we sent two experts was that 
called by the Food and Agriculture Organization to consider the ‘‘Use 
of Designations, Definitions and Standards for Milk and Milk 
Products.’””’ The meeting was held at FAO Headquarters in Rome. 
Twenty-four countries and five international nongovernmental 
organizations sent experts. Our Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned with any standards adopted for use on milk and milk products 
which move, or are likely to move in international trade. Through 
our participation, the ‘Code of Principles” adopted by the group for 
subsequent consideration by governments was revised to include 
language more favorable to U S. interests. Had we not participated, 
the United States could have been at a disadvantage in promoting the 
acceptance of certain U.S. dairy products in international trade. 


COST OF CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rooney. That is all very fine, what you say in this paragraph. 
How much did it cost the taxpayer to send those two experts? 

Mr. Henperson. To this particular conference? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. $2,255, sir. : 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1959 


Mr. Rooney. Well, you used the full paragraph of 17 lines on that 
$2,255. What about the other $2,697,745? 

Mr. Henverson. I presume, sir, you would like to know what I 
feel we have accomplished by the expenditure of that amount? 

Mr. Rooney. I think we would approve spending the $2,255 for 
the conference on the ‘“‘Use of Designations, Definitions, and Stand- 
ards for Milk and Milk Products,” but what about the rest of it, the 
$2,697,745? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, if I may in a general statement say that 
I believe we have made substantial progress in promoting and protect- 
ing the United States interest at these international conferences. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, I think it would be fairly apparent to 
me that at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference which was held at 
Geneva last summer, progress was made in bringing about an atmos- 
phere which has certainly resulted in better relations between the 
East and West, and I would consider this to have been a major accom- 
plishment. I would have no doubt about the very definite accom- 
plishments of the Antarctica Treaty to which I have just referred. 

You are well familiar with the very extensive negotiations we have 
been conducting over the suspension of nuclear tests which have been 
going on for some 14 months now, and I doubt that any of us would 
question the usefulness of many of the very worthwhile programs 
that have been developed at the 14th session of the General Assembly. 
I refer specifically to the progress made on international cooperation 
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on outer space, or the establishment of a unanimous resolution on 
disarmament. 

Certainly, the Security Council at the U.N. took expeditious and 
I think effective action in stabilizmg the situation in Laos, which 
threatened to embroil that area into an immediate military conflict. 

I could go on at some length, Mr. Chairman, in citing what I 
believe, personally, to be the many benefits accruing to our Nation 
and to our national interest through the forum of multilateral 
negotiations. 

PRESIDENT’S TRIP 


Mr. Roonry. How is it that we now have to worry when the 
President goes on a trip such as he is on at the present time, and will 
continue to worry when he goes on a trip abroad in June or July? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Sir, I do not understand in what terms of refer- 
ence you mean ‘worry. 

Mr. Roonry. With reference to the world situation today being 
so deteriorated that we have to worry about the safety of his person 
when he goes on these trips. We wonder whether or not many of 
these expensive international conferences are to an extent a waste of 
time. 

Mr. Henperson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I presume that we would 
always express some concern for the personal safety of our President 
when he travels. I am not aware that the President has been exposed 
to any unfortunate demonstrations or any incidents which have 
posed any bodily threat to him, and I certainly am sure that there 
will be no such instance. 

Mr. Rooney. You are worried about him right now, the same as 
all of us? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; I am worried. 

Mr. Rooney. And, you know he can go into one of these countries 
and there could be some sort of a demonstration with dire conse- 
quences; is that right? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That was not the situation 10 years ago; was it? 

Mr. Henpverson. No; I am quite sure it was not, but J am under 
the impression that thus far the President has received v ery enthusias- 
tic receptions on most of his visits, and I have no knowledge of any un- 
pleasant incidents which have posed a threat to him physically. 

Mr. Roonry. Go ahead. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Parenthetically, I would like to add that neither 
of the two meetings was scheduled in the financial projection of future 
conferences covering the current fiscal year, which we presented to 
you a year ago. 


DIFFICULTY OF MEASURING PROGRESS 


It is not always possible to provide examples of such positive 
accomplishments. In other instances our success in preventing the 
acceptance of undesirable actions was a less apparent but equally im- 
portant achievement. ‘Then too, we participate in many conferences 
solely to assure that programs we have fostered or approved are being 
carried out practically and efficiently. This is true particularly with 
respect to conferences of international agencies to which this Govern- 
ment makes sizable monetary contributions, 
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REQUEST FOR 1961 


Our request for $2,450,000, which is based on estimates of required 
participation in known and expected conferences, is in our opinion a 
reasonable one. We have anticipated delegations, supporting staff, 
and services at a level commensurate with U.S. interest in each me et- 
ing. In carrying out our program, we strive constantly to reduce 
actual costs to the maximum degree possible without impairing the 
national interest. One form of economy which we apply regularly 
is to recruit qualified officers and supporting staff for delegations in 
the area where a given conference is taking place. Our foreign mis- 
sions are constantly called upon for this purpose and a considerable 
saving is effected over the cost of sending delegates and staff from 
Washington. It is, however, often impossible to estimate months in 
advance how extensive this form of saving will be until the agenda 
and other factors determining the size and composition of delegations 
are known. 

ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


Economies effected by this and other methods serve a twofold 
purpose. First, they assure the efficient use of taxpayers’ money. 
Secondly, the funds recovered are available for participation in meet- 
ings and for other requirements which cannot be foreseen when the 
annual budget is prepared. In this context it would have been detri- 
mental to U.S. interests to have refused, on financial grounds, to have 
participated in the two conferences I cited at the beginning of my 
statement, or in the Inter-American Foreign Ministers meeting last 
August at Santiago, Chile, or the Foreign Ministers meeting which 
took place in Geneva last July. None of these conferences was 
foreseen when we presented our request for funds for the current 
year. We were able to finance our attendance in these conferences 
and others by means of savings effected in the management of the 
funds available and postponement or change of site of a given con- 
ference and other factors. 

The $2,450,000 request is based upon the allocation of $2,005,500 
for conference representation, $68,000 for special missions and $376,500 
for contributions to new or provisional organizations. 

You will note that our estimate for spec ‘ial missions is less than that 
requested in 1960. This is accounted for by the fact that we anticipate 
an end to the work of the United States-Italian Conciliation Com- 
mission by December 31, 1960. 


INCREASES IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


With respect to contributions, increases over last year are neces- 
sitated to meet our share of increased costs for the CENTO Secretariat, 
our share of the excess costs for additional personnel and services of 
the GATT Secretariat required during the fifth round of tariff negotia- 
tions beginning September 1, 1960, and other related costs. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope the committee will grant the funds 
required for participation in known and anticipated international 
conferences in fiscal year 1961. I will be glad to answer any questions 
you may have about our request or program. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL FOR 1960 


Mr. Rooney. This figure of $1,843,000, shown as the amount for 
fiscal year 1960—the present year— at page 198 of the justifications, 
does not include the amount now pending before the Congress in a 
supplemental appropriation bill, does it? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, that amount is how much? 

Mr. Henperson. $300,000. 


UNESCO BIENNIAL GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rooney. At page 199 of your justifications you refer to certain 
meetings or activities which you say you will have in 1961 and which 
did not occur in 1960. For instance, the UNESCO Biennial General 
Conference. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That meets every 2 years, and this year was not the 
year of the meeting? 

Mr. HenpErRsSOoN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It meets in the odd-numbered years? 

Mr. HenpeErson. Yes, sir. 


1960 MEETINGS NONRECURRING IN 1961 


Mr. Rooney. What meetings or agencies did you have who met in 
1960 that are not going to meet in 1961? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, now, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion met in fiscal year 1960, and it will not occur in 1961. 


REDU€ED PARTICIPATION IN FAO CONFERENCE 


Mr. Roonry. What did that cost? 

Mr. Henperson. $21,635, and I might say, sir, I participated on 
that delegation, and in accordance with the action of the committee 
last year, we reduced this delegation considerably over the delegation 
we had sent previously by approximately 25 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people did you send in place of how many 
people who were present the previous year? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, on this delegation we had a total of, to the 
best of my memory, 24 individuals, which included 3 persons attached 
from the local embassy, and which involved only an expense of 19 
indiv ee I believe, as compared to the previous year. There were 
actually 13 at the expense of this account, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Henperson. There were 13. I said 19 in error. There were 
13 at the expense of this fund. 

Mr. Rooney. Never mind the expense of this fund. How many 
as far as the American taxpayers’ dollars were concerned? 

You had 24, you say, and that compares with how many? 

Mr. Henperson. I think there were approximately 27 at the pre- 
vious meeting. 

Mr. Rooney. So that the reduction was only three people? 

Mr. Henperson. Three, but more than three in the sense that for 
the first year the nongovernmental representatives paid their own 
way—representatives of nongovernmental organizations. 
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(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 


Food and Agriculture Organization delegations 


| 1959 1957 


: eee 





es ibaa ous nbucenumaieaaln vatbbhthciemnbid ei 
At IC expense 


SUPERIOR RESULTS OBTAINED THROUGH REDUCED PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Roonsy. That was a pretty successful meeting; was it not? 

Mr. Henperson. I thought so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You were there? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. We accomplished all of our major 
objectives. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you did it better with less people; did you? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 


COST OF 1960 MEETINGS NOT BEING HELD IN 1961 


Mr. Roonry. What other organizations did you have that met in 
1960 and are not going to meet in 1961? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, we would hope that the nuclear suspension 
talks would not continue until fiscal year 1961. 

As you know, we have had them constantly during the past 14 
months. 

The Antarctica Conference would not be repeated next year. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Nuclear Suspension Conference, 
what is the estimated cost in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Henperson. Our estimated expense would have been $97,414. 

Mr. Rooney. What other organizations met in 1960 that are not 
going to meet in 1961? 

Mr. Henperson. The organizations or all major conferences? 

Mr. Rooney. Either one. 

Mr. Henperson. The Antarctica Treaty is a major one which will 
not occur next year. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the estimated cost of that in 1960? 

Mr. Henperson. $52,646. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the limitation on representation 
allowances set forth at page 27 of the committee print, and which is in 
effect in the current fiscal year, did you have the same limitation in 
fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1959 how much of this money was spent in the 
United States, and how much abroad? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, we have the total which was ex- 
pended during that year, but to give you the division we would have to 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you do that, please? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Summary of representation and entertainment expenditures international conferences 
and contingencies, 1959 fiscal year 





Foreign U.S. Total 
expenditures | expenditures 


I. Participation in international conferences: 
(a) Meetings of international organizations: 


1, U.N. organs and subsidiary bodies._....._.. $6, 229 $16, 574 $22, 803 

2. Specialized agencies of U.N.....--.-.---.-..- 9,019 9, 063 18, 082 

3. Other international organizations_.......... 5, 150 6, 749 11,899 

Total, international organizations__....... 20, 398 32, 386 52, 784 

(6) Other international conferences.-.................- 8, 423 5,673 14, 096 

Total, participation in international conferences_. 28, 821 38, 059 66, 880 

II. U.S. missions on special assignment......................- ef en een 1, 500 
Debih: .. 0. iL. ed. ee Gee 30, 321 | 38, 059 68, 380 





NO PROVISION FOR TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS TO CONFERENCES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, there has been some discussion recently, and 
since I had a conference with the Secretary of State some weeks ago, 
from which conference there evidently has arisen a misunderstanding 
which I am sure is not on the part of either the Secretary or myself, 
but which has reached down into the Department of State along 
this line: Is there any money in this budget to send along wives or 
dependents of the people whom we send to these international confer- 
ences at Government expense? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; not 1 cent. 

Mr. Rooney. And, you do not propose doing that at all? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, I hope we never get to the point where we 
would, and I trust the same will apply with regard to any and every 
budget for any and every agency. 

Mr. HenpErson. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, 
there is not 1 cent in any of the budgets which we have submitted 
to you which would include moneys for dependents. 

Mr. Crockett. The same is true of S. & E., Mr. Chairman. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney: The final question is this: Is not this esimate for 
1961 at best a guess or an educated guess? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I cannot resist the oppo- 
tunity to say that we have done our very best during the past year to 
follow the action of this committee in laying down your requirements 
that we live within the funds appropriated, and I have given my per- 
sonal attention to this and Mr. Wilcox has given his attention, and I 
think, if you will forgive me, that we have done a good job in living 
within the funds appropriated so that we would not have to come back 
for a supplemental request for anything other than the item which 
you indicated you would favorably entertain a request for, and that 
would be for a summit conference. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir; we did indicate that, but we did not indicate 
what amount. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; that is true. 
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Mr. Roonry. But, we did realize as of this time a year ago that if 
there was a summit conference, we would have to be represented at 
the meeting, and that it would cost additional dollars to do so. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But, that being so, this still is an educated guess 
with regard to your requirements in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the intent of the remark that I was making 
was to contend that in my honest opinion we have reduced our parti- 
cipation to the most reasonable point which we could do so without 
taking a grave risk with the interests of the United States at these 
international conferences. 

Mr. Rooney. But this entire request is based upon a buckshot 
approach; is it not, in round figures? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; of necessity this is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I treated it as kindly as I could by saying your 
estimates are educated guesses. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; and I was trying to—— 

Mr. Rooney. And, if you were to be allowed the full amount, you 
would do your best to see that it came out as expertly as you guessed? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. I was merely endeavoring to make the 
point that we had used as our base, as you know, Mr. Chairman, the 
amounts that we had worked out last year, as a result of our stringent 
and tight management of this fund which was a subject of great 
concern to you last year. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not think that Mr. Purse being there as the 
Executive Director of the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs might have had something to do with this? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; I would say his role as coordinator of 
our budgetary activities has helped a great deal. 

Mr. Rooney. I will say that knowing the capabilities of Mr. Purse 
for many years, I am sure that we are going to save money in the 
coming vear—considerable money. 

Mr. Henperson. I assure you that would be the case. 


PARTICIPATION IN INTERPOL 


Mr. Lirscoms. Is the United States a member or a participant in 
the International Criminal Police Organization, known as Interpol? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Who are our representatives to Interpol? 

Mr. Henperson. Sir, the Department of the Treasury has been 
designated by the Attorney General to represent the U.S. Government 
in that organization. Mr. Miles Ambrose was the U.S. representative 
to the 28th session of Interpol. 

Mr. Liescoms. You are current in your information about our 
participation in the membership in Interpol? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir, and we are participating at the request 
of the Department of the Treasury. 
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191 WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Mr. Lipescoms. And, you are extending this invitation to be the 
host country at their suggestion? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; you are aware, I am sure, of the current 
interest—congressional interest—in the narcotics problem and that 
type of thing, and I am told there has never been a meeting held here 
and this would be the first one. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is the narcotics problem the purpose of this meeting? 

Mr. Henprerson. They concern themselves with smuggling nar- 
cotics and such things as tax frauds on an international basis, and of 
course the apprehension of criminals. 


COST OF CONFERENCE 


Mr. Lipscoms. Do you have an estimate as to what the conference 
is going to cost? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; the cost of the conference of the Depart- 
ments participation is estimated to be $15,000. This would cover 
the expenses of our acting as host to the 29th General Assembly of the 
International Criminal Police Organization, planned to be held from 
October 10 to 15, 1960, in Washington. 

Mr. Lipscoms. $15,000? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is the total cost? 

Mr. Henperson. That is our estimate of the total cost to the 
Department of State but I presume that there will be other costs 
which will probably be covered by the Department of the Treasury, 
but which do not appear in this item. 


FBI PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Lipscoms. Has the FBI been participating in this conference? 
Mr. Henperson. I would presume they have since I know that 
one of the major subjects is the apprehension of criminals and the 
international exchange of information about criminals who are wanted 
and have crossed international barriers. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 25, 1960. 
INTERNATIONAL TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HORACE E. HENDERSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

CHARLES W. ADAIR, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

JOHN A. BIRCH, CHIEF, TRADE AGREEMENTS DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

JOHN HARLAN SOUTHERLAND, CONFERENCE OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 

LANE DWINELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Participation in international conference (total obligations $900, 000 
Financing: | | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)...............|....--.-.-- = omelae 900, 000 


Object classification 





1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions_--_..................-- siltstones ‘ ae an 24 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions........_-- caeag ~ . wal 13 
Average number of all employees - - . eee ; am : 33 
Number of employees at end of year. ...-.....-...---.-.--.--- ceuapaine . 37 
ne I I id. cee eeaeu leew ddaswcesos nisiibinnicaiaencmea Gee $4, 713 
Average grade and salary established by the Foreign Service | 
Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158) - a * islet atin eee 14.2 $9, 857 
01 Personal services: | 
ee a ee ees: s tninepabiipaapbenet eisai aides do | $167, 600 
Positions other than permane nt. Silene hing incteindsbbcmio weiner em i 55, 300 
Other personal services_......---- aloe I a le cel ENS ; | 5, 300 
Total personal services.................--.-- ics edit te — | 228, 200 
Bee ce ciegadueheninecbbaicdsmdweamie a a eae dee ha ea alate De ctiianatecemaall 605, 000 
03 Transports ation of things ieedumaieaninace cceaendeaadidhin i einideel nr eiiamelore : om 5, 000 
04 Communication services........................... ice jcameeneltbae eee ae 7, 500 
05 Rents and utility services...............-- ee jecedbee annem ‘ aioli 12, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction._-__~. pactiaecnhabdihtioue ss aiapncil peqrgdhiniansivinaehiipeuntetels : 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ..............-.-.-- petites sais Sala alae eens a 9, 500 
Representation ___.......-- bdasadlanes Sasnaionatesnelile slseuiistaindicatiathabanbaile — 8, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_........-- silententiunlte sishaiticeiamihgnballe shade telaisiguarinty tet nail 7, 500 
09 Equipment--_-_- cell ahinainainheaiaibeansiimaren ine 9, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- 3 as sins wach 2, 000 
eS eed persed 900, 000 





Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is entitled ‘International 
tariff negotiations,” and is to be found at page 30 of the committee 
print. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The details begin at page 203 of the justifications, and indicate that 
the request is in the amount of $900,000. 
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This is an entirely new item in this bill. 

So, the committee is confronted with it for the first time. 

Do you have a general statement with regard to this request Mr. 
Henderson? 

Mr. HenpeErson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today to discuss 
the Department’s request for an appropriation of $900,000 to support 
the U.S. participation during fiscal year 1961 in the fifth round of 
international tariff negotiations. 


CONTINUANCE OF PREVIOUS SERIES OF CONFERENCES 


This meeting, which was proposed by the United States and ap- 
proved at the 14th session of the contrac ting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in May 1959, continues the series of 
multilateral tariff negotiating conferences initiated in April 1947. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is the most important 
of all our international trade agreements. Under its provisions the 
United States and other nations of the free world, accounting for more 
than 80 percent of international trade, have been able to reach general 
agreement on the reduction of tariffs and other barriers to world trade. 
There have been four general rounds of multilateral tariff negotiations 
whose results have been embodied in tariff schedules forming a part 
of GATT; Geneva (1947); Annecy, France (1949); Torquay, England 
(1950-51); and Geneva (1956). Tariff concessions granted by GATT 
countries to one another in these negotiations cover some 60,000 
items and $40 billion worth of trade annually. 


AUTHORITY FOR U.S. PARTICIPATION 


The authority for U.S. participation in these negotiations is con- 
tained in the Reciprocal ay Agreements Act of 1934, as amended 
and extended. The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, Public 
Law 686, 85th Congress, dated August 20, 1958, extends the authority 
of the President to enter into foreign trade agreements until June 30, 
1962. Asa result of this approval by the Congress, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is now prepared to participate in tariff negotiations with the 
members of the European Economic Community and with other 
countries to the end that mutually beneficial tariff concessions may 
be agreed upon. 


PREPARATION FOR U.S. PARTICIPATION 


The preparations for U.S. participation in the forthcoming con- 
ference were begun more than a year ago by the interagency trade 
agreements organization. The trade agreements legislation and appli- 

cable executive orders set forth in de tail the proce dures to be followed. 
These procedures are designed to assure that American interests are 
fully safeguarded both as to the concessions we might offer and those 
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we seek to obtain. In the course of the procedures there will be 
public hearings to obtain views from any interested person on any 
aspect of the negotiations. 


U.S. OBJECTIVES 


The aim of the United States will be to bring about a lowering of 
tariffs by all participating countries which will benefit the U.S. econ- 
omy and contribute to the expansion of mutually beneficial world 
trade. A principal focus of the conference will be on negotiations with 
the newly formed European Economic Community for a lowe ring of 
tariffs before the common external tariff of the community begins to 
replace the present national tariffs of the member states on January } 
1962. 

U.S. exporters have a particular interest in the achievement of the 
lowest possible tariffs in this increasingly vital market. They havea 
substantial interest in obtaining improved access to export markets in 
the Community and in many other countries through a lowering of 
tariffs. 

NEGOTIATION EMPHASIS 


The forthcoming round of international tariff i eg will be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, beginning September 1, 1960, and will 
last of a year or more. It will be the longest ali! most complex 
series of tariff discussions in which the U.S. Government has ever 
participated. In the first phase of the conference, from Se ptember 
through December 1960, emphasis will be on negotiations with the 
European Economic Community to establish a list of tariff concessions 
to replace the present individual national schedules of the six member 
states—Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands—which in the future will have a single unified schedule 
in the GATT. 

Also during the first phase there will be such negotiations as may 
be initiated by individual contracting parties to the general agreement 
which desire to renegotiate concessions previously made. 

The second phase of the conference beginning in January 1961, 
may last for an additional 8 or 10 months. During this phase, the 
major task will be on the negotiation of an exchange of new conces- 
sions among contracting parties to the GATT, including negotiations 
between the E uropean Economic C ommunity and other contrac ting 
parties. For its part, the United States will be prepared to discuss 
several thousand items and sub-items in the tariffs of 20 or more of 
the 37 contracting parties to the GATT, which will be negotiating with 
the United States for a reciprocal exchange of tariff concessions. On 
some of the items it will be possible to reach a mutually satisfactory 
solution without delay; on other items, considerable difficulty and 
time-consuming discussions will be encountered before agreement is 
reached; and, on other items, there may be no agreement. In addi- 
tion to the negotiations in which it participates directly, the United 
States must consider and evaluate the concessions exe hanged by these 
same countries with other contracting parties on items in which we 
also have a trade interest. 

Simultaneously, there will also be negotiations for accession of new 
countries to the GATT—Israel, Cambodia, Tunisia. Further there 
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may be negotiations with any other government invited for this 
purpose. 
AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Our request for $900,000 for fiscal year 1961 will be needed to 
support the U.S. delegation of 102 tariff experts, consultants, trade 
specialists, and technicians to deal with the varied and complicated 
aspects of the tariff negotiations. The majority of the delegates will 
be selected from the following nine departments and agencies: State, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Treasury, Interior, Defense, Labor, the Tariff 
Commission, and the International Cooperation Administration. The 
supporting staff will number an additional 49 persons. The members 
of the delegation will be sent to Geneva as required and returned to 
Washington upon completion of their assignments, so that at no time 
will the full delegation be in Geneva together for duty during the 
conference. 

A schedule explaining the costs which will be covered by the appro- 
priation of $900,000 can be found or page 206a of the document before 
you. As this conference is expected to last a year or more, a separate 
request for funds to cover anticipated 1962 expenditures will be 
submitted later. 

U.S. INTEREST IN CONFERENCE 


The United States has a real and vital interest in the success of this 
tariff negotiating conference. The appropriation we are requesting 
will enable the United States to take a positive and active part in this 
forum with a view to expanding and promoting world trade. This 
participation also affords our Government a valuable opportunity to 
influence the tariff and international trade policies of other govern- 
ments. Failure by the U.S. Government to participate fully and 
effectively in this tariff conference could weaken our position of lead- 
ership in world trade and would be inconsistent with our policy of 
promoting the national interest through the utilization of our authority 
to enter into trade agreements. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the committee will act favorably upon 
our request for $900,000 which will enable the United States adequately 
to plan and execute its participation in these important international 
tariff negotiations during fiscal year 1961. I have with me Mr. 
Charles W. Adair, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, who is familiar with international tariff negotiations. We will 
be glad to answer any questions you may have at this time. 

Thank you. 

FUNDING ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Who thought up the idea of putting this together this 
way instead of having the various agencies pay their own way? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, this is an international conference. It 
is for a special and a very unusual purpose of great importance to our 
Government. We present this as a separate request in order that its 
importance, that its planning and its costs might be properly brought 
to your attention. 

Mr. Rooney. I think I would rather see the people from I1CA—of 
course, they are only sending one representative; are they not? 

Mr. HeNpeErson. Yes, sir. 


53413-—60 67 
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Mr. Roonry. I note there are two representatives from the De- 
partment of Defense. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall insert at this point in the record pages 203 through 212C 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Summary of re quire ments, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act, and base for 1961 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 





Requirements 
Increase (+-) 





| 1960 | 1961 
By project or function: Participation in tariff nego- 
EE eae ial a ed eee ennneiiennd $900, 000 +-$900,000 -+-$900, 000 
nn CURIIEND OE BUOTIINRION, (ROG oon. ced cmccndadcocecccasceseccu<e bh delsidiptetiawiunte 900, 000 
Obligations: 
1959 i ra a ual ‘ 0 
od a 0 
1961 ebitd Oe uot de ab aed de a i S900, 000 


Increase batecdiitdi leit aad ‘ sich cescane. SO0G0 

MULTILATERAL TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS CONFERENCE UNDER SPONSORSHIP OF THE 
CONTRACTING PARTIES TO THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE, 
GENEVA, 1960-61 


Statutory authorization 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended and extended. The Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958 authorizes the President to enter into trade 
agreements with foreign countries until June 30, 1962 (Public Law 85-686; 72 
Stat. 673; 19 U.S.C. 1351). 
General statement 


In the course of hearings on the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and the Senate Committee on Finance 
were informed by officials of the Department of State and other departments of 
the executive branch that the major negotiations anticipated under the authority 
of the 1958 Extension Act would be a multilateral round of discussions under the 
sponsorship of the contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), a major element of which would be negotiations with the European 
Economic Community (EEC). 

On signing the Trade Agreements Extension Act of August 20, 1958, the Presi- 
dent said: 

‘“* * * the free nations are now assured of a continuity in U.S. trade policy 
that will make possible new international negotiations to promote mutually ad- 
yantageous commercial exchange and increase world productivity. 

‘‘As the authority conferred by this important measure is used, it will further 
our own Nation’s domestic interest and will promote the economic strength, 
solidarity, and security of the free and independent nations.” 

In reponse to this expression of the President’s desire that the new trade agree- 
ments authority should be effectively used in the interest of the United States and 
other free countries, the U.S. delegation to the 13th session of the contracting 
parties to the GATT proposed in October 1958, that the contracting parties 
sponsor a new round of multilateral tariff negotiations. The U.S. proposal was 
approved by the contracting parties at their 14th session in may 1959. 

The conference, scheduled to convene in Geneva in September of this year and 
to last a year or more, is expected to be the longest and most complex series of 
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< tariff negotiations in which the U.S. Government has ever participated. The 
last four similar GATT conferences we have attended were held at Geneva in 
1947; at Annecy, France, in 1949; at Torquay, England, in 1950-51; and at 
Geneva in 1956. 

It is expected that most of the 37 member countries will be represented at the 
conference and the United States will negotiate with at least 20 countries. Besides 
C these bilateral negotiations, the United States will hold tariff discussions with the 
European Economic Community representing France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. As a market for U.S. products, the Community 
is exceeded in importance only by Canada. Exporters in the United States have 
a particular interest in obtaining the lowest possible tariffs in this increasingly 
| vital market. They also have a similar interest in obtaining better access to the 
a export markets in many other countries through tariff concessions. The aim of 
the United States in this conference will be to bring about a lowering of tariffs 
by all participating countries which will benefit the U.S. economy and contribute 

to the expansion of world trade. 
Concurrently there will be negotiations for the accession of new countries 
to the GATT—Israel, Cambodia, Tunisia, and as many other governments as 


may have been invited to join the contracting parties. 
The fifth round of international tariff negotiations may require a year or more 
000 to consider all of the items specified in the tariff schedules. There are several 
— thousand tariff items and sub-items to be negotiated with the 20 countries with 
000 which we have agreed to hold discussions. In addition, we must consider and 


evaluate the concessions exchanged by these same countries with other contracting 


parties on items in which we also have a trade interest. The delegation required 


to deal with the varied and difficult aspects of the tariff negotiations will be 
: : composed of experts and technical advisers selected from the governmental bodies 
that are members of the Trade Agreements Committee. This Committee, under 
aoe ve the provisions of trade agreements legislation and applicable executive orders, 
00 has the major responsibility for U.S. participation in tariff negotiations. 
en The United States has a real and vital interest in the success of this tariff 
00 negotiating conference. The appropriation requested will enable the United 
States to take a positive and active part in this forum with direct and immediate 
_ results in sustaining and promoting American exports on a world-wide basis. 
Suecessful conclusion of these negotiations could materially aid our exports, 
thereby benefiting the U.S. balance-of-payments position. This participation 
also affords the U.S. Government a valuable opportunity to influence the tariff 
i and international trade policies of other governments. Failure by the United 
ae | States to participate fully and effectively at this Conference would weaken our 
mm | position of leadership in world trade and would be inconsistent with our policy 
- of promoting the national interest through the utilization of our authority to 
enter into trade agreements. 
the Preliminary budget 
nce voces ee 
= 01 Personal services... ....--------------------- fa eats $228, 200 
the 02 T eum ee ap irne neat na ie ennai e irene wre LS amie Lata 605, 000 
aatdl 03 lransportation SE I ivinn cece stenidcentanncedenantineileds 5, 000 
on 04 ¢ ommunication services----.-.-------------- a aa ie ieee 7, 500 
oe mente ane uiulity eserviecs.........-.......6ckc. choritbassaael lees 12, 500 
dene SS SPMMING Gnd TOpPOMMetOS .... ..... in nn eres eweset tslewsees 5, 000 
: 07 Other contractual services _ _-____ pitts Me neiekeedu See See 17, 500 
hiey Se Ruppeer ane material... ....... 265 -ssesenncvece---- sai 7, 500 
ode SP DONONE . - 2c weeancen: ween nawem be wen wna dL Saiieiic enlace a 9, 800 
i ©6“srants, subsidies, and contributions... a. wo eek 2, 000 
~ aa, TUG Dine ii ii cig cicirrre ae te 900, 000 
_— EXPLANATION OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATE 
and The fifth round of international tariff negotiations sponsored by the contracting 
ting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) will meet in 
rules Geneva, Switzerland, beginning September 1, 1960, and last for a year or more. 
wes The funds being requested in this estimate are intended to cover the expenses 
a of the U.S. delegation and supporting staff only through June 30, 1960. Since 
a 


f the conference will extend beyond this date, an appropriation will be requested 
Ss 0 
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for fiscal year 1962, the amount of which will be governed by the anticipated 
duration of the conference. 

The estimate of funds required for the U.S. Government to participate in this 
meeting is based on a delegation of 102 delegates, advisers and technical experts 
who will be required to deal with the varied and difficult aspects of the tariff 
negotiations. The supporting staff will number an additional 49 persons. The 
members of our delegation will be sent to Geneva as their special talents are re- 
quired and returned to Washington upon completion of their work so only a part 
of the total group will be in Geneva during the entire conference. 

The estimate for the cost of personal services is: 


01 Personal services: 


NE eee eee ee oe tee _. $167, 600 
Positions other than permanent ---_--....---------- : 55, 300 
ee er nn mene nensenconeae a 5, 300 

aoe meas es 


Permanent positions, $167,600.—The staffing pattern of the U.S. delegation 
calls for a total of 151 persons who will be furnished from the following govern- 
mental departments and agencies: 





Office Delegates Supporting Total 
staff 

a i ,  ecacupibeeibin deaeaeidatialaieees bodies 33 17 50 
Commerce._-__- shtnetenuidtibind ee | 21 2 23 
Tariff Commission - EEE LILLE I ‘ 3 : 18 2 20 
tt Bi ES RE ie FR OOS pe A RE ines ail 5 2 17 
I lane ledcnains osetia kdasadekecdepeecined 3 1 4 
a a laa Seeaeber opitbcatenabie <= 3 | 1 | 4 
a a aaal paakaniiell 2 1 | 3 
Defense____- Se neta ieee eee Dtacnatben 2 
International Cooperation Administration. ___-- > 1 1 

al eral e — 9S 26 124 
Neen Tn nn nnn hatte be a -| iiihicenebetetad : 4 
ee panos banqpenenndanrtansecwin 10 10 
PR cra eetinehibeabetoinire diincitiiachloceitaenes a RE 13 13 

Es ncedisacernenesyounitnammibennonncnehy penibeb inked 102 49 | 151 


Because of the technical nature of tariff negotiations, 50 experienced officers 
and employees will be drawn from Washington and various overseas posts and 
assigned to the GATT delegation. The sum of $167,600 is needed to pay the 
salaries of 24 of the people who will be assigned to the international tariff negotia- 
tions delegation for the full period of the conference. It will be necessary for the 
offices concerned to recruit to fill in behind these 24 persons. The other 26 are 
being assigned to the delegation from the Department and Foreign Service posts 
for various temporary periods during the conference. 


Senior negotiators, FSO-2_- — : 3 
Negotiating team chairman, FSO-3_- oie 2 ] 
Administrative officer, FSO-3___....._------ a vd 1 
Country team chairmen, FSO-4- seein ; 8 
Assistant administrative officer, FSO-6 oa 1 
Technical secretaries, negotiating teams, FSO—-7-__-__- 2 3 
Technical assistant to the delegation, GS—13-- 36 Lede eile = ] 
Secretary to the vice chairman, GS-5 slice basis elec 5 ‘ 1 
Secretary-stenographers, GS—5’s and GS—4’s___- eu ; ; 5 

IN i idence etal tern ans shad de dd phn be tid csr tele 24 


The above positions will be assigned to the following offices: 
Number 
of posi- 


Area tions 
Bureau of Economic Affairs_____.----- aa 4 ack s 10 
American Republic Affairs__--------.---------- 3 5 4 
Bureau of European Affairs _ 7 
Bureau of International Organization Aff: 1irs tte 2 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs__-_------ ete sf c l 
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Personal services have been estimated on the basis of 84 percent of total occu- 
pancy of the delegation positions for fiscal year 1961. It is anticipated that most 
of the position assignments will be made by August 15, 1960. 

Positions other than permanent, $55,300.—A total of 1 3 persons will be recruited 
in Geneva for duty with the US. delegation. A list of these positions and the 
local rates that have been used in computing their salaries is: 


1 document clerk, at $15 for 318 days__.............-...----------. $4, 770 
Denmetery »at S30 fomsle Gbwees ch. i chil sulswesalee il. 5, 580 
eperetary, 26 S16 tor GiO lave. oi osc dw cL obak eee saabeuce 4, 960 
1 fiscal clerk, at $15 for 310 days Bn wetsuit OF ies is 2 Seis beast & 4, 650 
1 receptionist, at $14 for 310 days. _....-.....-----_.._-_-_-------- 4, 340 
MerUPAReUR OANA. SAG Seas TOE CURRIN eo Dn oe ara dwn meat oainsesanioe me 16, 120 
2 messengers, at $12 for 310 Sees 2.15 Bee Dye shes JO aire, 7, 440 
2 mimo operators, at °12 for 310 days.___.___...--------------_---- 7, 440 

SOE Rie eh res ee OU ES nt eke a tee eee 55, 300 


Other personal services, $5,300.—It is estimated that $5,300 will be required 
for overtime and holiday pay for personnel permanently assigned in Geneva 
and for supporting positions. This estimate is also intended to cover regular 
pay above the 52-week base. 

02 Travel, 1961, $605,000 

The estimate for transportation expenses has been calculated on the basis of 
approximately 138 persons traveling on this appropriation. The 13 locally hired 
personnel (138 plus 13 locally hired equal 151 persons) have been excluded 
for the purposes of computing the following transportation costs: 


Round-trip transportation expenses... ... J oe ob ee et $132, 800 
SATIN INCE TRIANON EI a ak a siel Sean tp hi bi tcicstetirdh wok etal 444, 241 
Unaccompanied baggage_._._.....-.-.-------- br etscunple ined cetanee 20, 270 
Local transportation, excess baggage and miscellaneous travel ex- 

I aa ra ncn al rca ahaa ela eben oa ease een eee 7, 689 


ah Dic ae is ts en ete ei a Rit 2 eta i es pa We ke dct ae a 605, 000 


Round-trip transportation expenses: 
Round-trip fares between United States and Geneva for 115 per- 


sons at $900- iia as tara cas ahaa ignabicies index Geihatllar cs Which inicelere Sa heeded 103, 500 
Round-trip fares from E uropean posts to Geneva for 23 persons, 
atc. « Severe ee etna dae a ee eee 2, 300 


Round-trip fares between United States and Geneva for consulta- 


Sn Or oe Dermot. Ge BeeO tere oe Se ae 27, 000 
Ns a ii ee ee gi, ins kites 1 32, 800 

Travel and conference per diem: 
Travel per diem, 115 persons, at $18_________- aie» he oe 2, 070 


Travel per diem 23 persons, at $12_- ; : i : 276 


Consultation per diem, 30 persons, at $18__- AS ges nt ha 540 
Conference per diem: 
eee Oe ee ts WARES eS ah cen eich Oe 54, 400 
25,797 days, ae S16. Ce: wiery TG. Lie Ss yOu ae 
Total (28,997 days) eee ee ec ake sesite- Snchtaatan 4 $1,: 355 
a ae Sees s es eee 144 241 


Provision is made for 30 round trips between Geneva and Washington for mem- 
bers of the delegation who may be required to return to Washington for consulta- 
tion. It is contemplated that the 10 country team chairmen will need to make 
at least one round trip between Geneva and Washington on GATT business. 
Consideration has also been given for compassionate travel by delegates to return 
to the United States because of family emergencies. 

The estimate for Conference per diem has been calculated on the basis of man- 
days, e.g., total number of days the members of the delegation will be on duty in 
Geneva. The members of the delegation will be sent to Geneva only as required 
and returned to Washington immediately upon completion of their assigned duties. 
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The estimate of $20,270 for unaccompanied baggage is for those traveling from 
the United States. It assumes the 115 persons involved will ship 300 pounds 
each at $58.75 per 100 pounds. 


03 Transportation, 1961, $5,000 


The delegation will require a large volume of background files, reference docu- 
ments, and other tariff-negotiating materials for use during the Conference which 
must be sent from Washington to Geneva and returned upon the conclusion of 
the meeting. The estimate for this item has been based on previous experience 
on GATT Conferences since there is no information available regarding the total 
amount of material that will be transported. 


04 Communication services, 1961, $7,500 


The estimate for communication services includes the installation of telephones 
and buzzers, long-distance telephone toll charges, telegrams and cable charges, 
and local postage. Past experiences on GATT Conferences have shown a fairly 
heavy cable traffic can be expected. The above estimate includes the charges for 
cables originating in Washington and Geneva on all tariff matters which will be 
substantial in view of the length of the meetings and scope of the items to be 
covered. 

05 Rents and utility services, 1961, $12,500 

The U.S. delegation will be assigned office accommodations in the Center Rhone 
Annex Building. This arrangement will deprive other delegations participating 
in international conferences scheduled in Geneva during the same time. Provi- 
sion has therefore been made to provide for the estimated rent of additional offices 
as may be required. There is included in this estimate the cost for renting the 
Chairman’s residence accommodation for a period of 300 days. 

A breakdown of the estimate shown above is given below: 


Chairman’s residence accommodation, 300 days at $15 per day_-- .-- $4, 500 
7 Offices at $3 (approximate) per day for 9 months ae .. §, 670 
Miscellaneous utilities and char services ----_------- ae ... 2,330 


Teel... 


06 Printing and reproduction, 1961, $5,000 


This estimate is to cover the cost of printing of stationery, forms, and other 
office needs. 


OY Other contractual services, 1961, $17,500 


This activity is composed or the following items: 

Representation, $8,000.—It is expected that the U.S. representative will offer a 
conference-wide reception at the opening of the GATT negotiations. Funds have 
also been allocated for working luncheons and other small functions as may be 
required. 

Furniture and equipment rental, $6,825.—This estimate includes the rental of 
additional typewriters, mimeograph machines, calculators, and adding machines 
for the large GATT delegation. The rental costs for additional office furniture 
are also included in this estimate. 

Automotive maintenance, $1,000.—It will be necessary to carry insurance on the 
four vehicles to be assigned to the delegation and to provide funds for miscel- 
laneous operating expenses. 

FEGLIA and FEHBA, $1,675.—The Government’s contribution to the Fed- 
eral Employees Government Life Insurance Act and the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act for the fiscal year 1961 will be approximately $1,675. 


08 Supplies and materials, 1961, $7,500 


The estimate for this activity includes the purchase of miscellaneous expendable 
office supplies and gasoline and oil for the four official vehicles assigned to the 
delegation. 


09 Equipment, 1961, $9,800 


It will be more advantageous to the U.S. Government to purchase two Chev- 
rolet four-door sedans and two Volkswagen station wagons than to contract for 
the rental of chauffeur-driven vehicles on a daily-rate basis. A table of estimated 
purchase costs for these vehicles is given below: 
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2 Chevrolet, 4-door sedans, at $2,000 each____.________---_____------ $4, 000 
2 Volkswagen station wagons at $1,400 each.________-___---_-------- 2, 800 
nea a a on Sas ceca eee 6, 800 


The balance of $3,000 will be used for the purchase of miscellaneous office 
equipment. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions, 1961, $2,000 


The U.S. Government’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund for 
salaries paid under this appropriation is estimated to be approximately $2,000. 


PERIOD OF REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Rooney. If we start this thing, it is liable never to finish. 

Do you propose to come in here next year with a request in con- 
nection with an item such as this? 

Mr. HenpeErson. Well, sir, our estimate at the present moment is 
that it might run to October 15, 1961, and it could last even longer. 
Therefore, it would appear that we would, in our fiscal year 1962 
request, be required to include some funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, if we were to allow all this money, it might 
never end. 

Mr. Henperson. We recognize it is an expensive proposition, Mr. 
Chairman, for a total of 151 persons for 1 year, but we feel that in 
relationship to the importance to the United States of international 
trade and our desire to reduce the tariffs in other areas in the interest of 
this trade, in our opinion the funds can be justified. 


REDUCTION IN TARIFFS 


Mr. Lipscoms. May I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What did you say? Did you say it was your desire 
to reduce tanffs? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; as I have referred to in the general state- 
ment, we are interested in having other governments reduce tariffs so 
that our exports might be increased. 

Mr. Aparr. If I may add a word here, I would like to say this 

Mr. Lipscoms. Surely. 

Mr. Apair. The general objective of our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program is that we reduce obstacles to trade and thereby in- 
crease the general level of international trade. So we feel that it is in 
our interest now to obtain as many reductions of foreign tariffs as 
possible, and in the process of doing this we would, of course, have to 
offer concessions on our side. 

Mr. Liscoms. But it is your desire also to see that they offer con- 
cessions on their side? 

Mr. Aparr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipescoms. In other words, we are going to go into this with 
the idea that it is going to be reciprocal? 

Mr. Apatr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lipscoms. We are not going into it with any preconceived ideas 
until we have the conference? 

Mr. Aparr. That is correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Thank you. 
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LEGISLATIVE PRESENTATION TO HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. Roonry. Was there any representation made to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, or any other committee of the Con- 
gress, as to the cost of these negotiations? 

Mr. Henperson. I would have to defer to Mr. Crockett with regard 
to any representation to other committees. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aparr. So far as cost is concerned, I know of none. The fact 
that this particular negotiation would take place was a key element in 
the presentation of the 1958 trade agreements extension bill to the 
Wavs and Means Committee. 

Mr. Rooney. But no discussion was had there of cost? 

Mr. Aparr. To my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder what they would say if they knew they 
would be confronted with a bill for $900,000 to start the negotiations? 
That is just an observation and you need not answer it. 


POSITIONS REQUESTED 


It should be noted at page 207 of these justifications that of the 
124 people, 50 of them will be from the State Department. 

How many positions are you requesting in connection with this 
which are permanent positions? 

Mr. Henperson. Twenty-four, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And how many positions other than permanent? 

Mr. Henperson. Thirteen would be the full-time equivalent of all 
other positions. 

Mr. Roonnry. Where is the breakdown of these? 

Mr. Henperson. It is sheet 210, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. No; I think they start at page 208, do they not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. I was referring specifically to the 13 
positions. It does start at page 208 with regard to the 24; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, if I understand this correctly, the 24 positions 
set forth at the bottom of page 208 and at the top of page 209 would 
be new positions to be added to the payroll; is that correct? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, sir, they in effect would be individuals 
recruited to fill the gaps created in the Department by persons vacat- 
ing positions for assignment on the delegation for this period of time. 


UTILIZATION OF CURRENT DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. Why do you not just take people already within the 
Department? 

I note you have three FSO 
officer, FSO-3. 

The woods must be full of them. You have eight country team 
chairmen at FSO-4; an assistant administrative officer at an FSO-6; 
three technical secretaries-negotiating teams, FSO-7’s, and seven in 
the GS grades. Why could you not just recruit these from the staff 
you have? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed that my 
bureau would contribute two members of this team, and I would find 
it necessary because of the absence of these two gentlemen whom I 
hope I have justified — 


2, one FSO-3, one administrative 
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Mr. Rooney. What are the grades of these gentlemen? 

Mr. Henperson. From my bureau? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. They would be an FSO-3 and an FSO-6—one 
administrative officer and an assistant. 

Mr. Rooney. And you have these two gentlemen—the administra- 
tive officer and his assistant—who would go over to Geneva; and in 
the meantime you would get two new gentlemen to take their place, 
would you? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes, sir; I would need to fill those positions. 

Mr. Rooney. And they would just about have their chairs warmed 
when the original two gentlemen would be coming back from Geneva? 

Mr. Henperson. Well, it might not work out exactly that way in 
that we would hope that we might get someone from some other 
agency—or a Reserve officer or someone—who could be brought in 
with this experience. 

Mr. Rooney. It seems incredible that, with all the people in the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service, you could not just use 
two presently employed people for a conference such as this. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS IN DEPARTMENT 


How many administrative officers do you have in the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Henperson. That might fill the category to which you have 
just referred? 

Mr. Rooney. All right; let us make it an FSO-3 administrative 
officer. 

Mr. Henperson. I might have to defer to Mr. Crockett for that. 

Mr. Crockett. I do not know offhand, Mr. Chairman. We would 
have none that are not engaged in regular jobs. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you have? 

Mr. Crockett. I will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a considerable number? 

Mr. Crockett. A considerable number, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information submitted follows:) 
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Administrative officers and assistant administrative officers as of Jan. 31, 1960 




















Inter- 
Salaries Escapee national 
Class or grade Total and ex- program | FBO Joint 
penses | Commis- 
sion 
aE ecm — Se | oe a 
eo PE te Se ef 1 | pees ii) eee i 
Ee eee 19 | 19h necnanennan|encopennnooe | aieasiifianntegale 
Tt oad ahittneencsemcasedines 49 | 48 1 | : 
Re tenia Bis aap deka caeeae 39 | 38 | Bh icewunnedebdliouieaee 
Se TE Ta ae 35 3 ee a 
Etaoin ce gia a wate eee 16 13 3 e Shire t 7 
oi cnt cadetacipemntninediddobnedeee 4 Phi ce . 
tS NE rela cee ttre leant ties 7 7 : 
Se 170 | 165 | 5 ty. 
I i i et ee Beryl ee I a 
Te scanen 5 | 5 | Sellccecssceanee _ 
TD hibit inna ocho atdbdincsale Aatecoos 4 4 pie a ehinnakialbas fiot-otdancenne 
a A 1 I i cence amiort dase tenes iaincatecinsca aie adh ate hak as 
te Si ee ase 3 3 obode 
| — ———_—_—_—— -—— a 
I Tne atin ionic 15 | 15 |- lo ciet aimee 
a le elias 2 ried tae eee email 
PB orc ee eeu tamenadeoemed 1 D elisesdoass fat 
I i ctiice see serens kpc cabeea ae oueake ice 1 | 1 is Raniah 
in cinisainsccetinosssirieesteaccsmentaainih eats tasata ante 1 1 a a ae 
ae OG ke 4 Ot a aate 
ipeneers usc | ey wot se, on (tiga 0 ay 
iene ai de a aad 8 7 1 
RIMINI tia) cians ciscdiyscsin esta tndahscieloaeentaneamasateedaioiat 5 | 4 sie S iocckdinnteaee 
TI eal Si ad th 8 6 | Lowscnaieshatinel 1 | 1 
I iciitidhiai clark ceimenhicnencneaiincaaniie aia a etnies 11 | 11 | sects eicaebelasanintiiy 
EE CAE Be nc gnntincddtbh decane mae 37 | 32 |. ht 2 2 | 3 
Total administrative officers and ——-° | rs oe | 5 al 
assistant administrative officers... 226 216 5 2] 3 





Nore.—Includes supervisory administrative officers and directors of executive staffs. 


Mr. Rooney. And with regard to the FSO-6’s, assistant adminis- 
trative officers, how many do you have? 

Mr. Crockett. A considerable number, Mr. Chairman, but this 
type of officer is very scarce in the Department for our demands of 
administration overseas. Contrary to what might be thought, they 
are very difficult to obtain. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I might add, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that as 
far as FSO-3’s are concerned who would have conference adminis- 
trative experience, we have only approximately five such officers, 
and considering the Conference load, this would put us at a disad- 
vantage to reduce that number by one. 


1956 CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rooney. The last GATT Conference was held in Geneva 
in 1956, was it not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How was that financed? 

Mr. Henperson. That was a normal GATT Conference, Mr. 
Chairman, which was financed out of our conference budget. 

Mr. Rooney. No; it was similar to this Conference. Was it not 
a big go-round? I think you mentioned that in your statement. 

Mr. Henperson. I meant it was normal in the sense that it was 
financed in our conference budget. 
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Mr. Rooney. But it was a big conference. 

Mr. Aparr. It was a big conference. 

Mr. Rooney. It was a general round of multilateral tariff negotia- 
tions? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How was that financed? 

Mr. Henperson. From our conference budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. How many people did you have at Geneva 
in 1956? 

Mr. Henperson. The fourth round of Tariff negotiations took 
place in Geneva in May 1956. It was of 105 days’ duration and there 
were 91 persons there. The cost was $265,000. 


1960 CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rooney. Now, in 1960 you want to send 151 people at a cost 
of $900,000; right? 
Mr. Henperson. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF 1956 AND 1960 CONFERENCES 


Mr. Aparr. May I say a few words? 

Mr. Rooney. If you think they will help. 

Mr. Apatr. I hope. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure? 

Mr. Aparr. I hope. 

The previous conference corresponds to the second phase of the 
Conference which we anticipate in the fifth round. From the Ist of 
September until the end of December of 1960 we will have a negotia- 
tion which was not involved at all in any of the otherrounds. That 
will be the negotiation with the European Economic Community, the 
so-called Common Market, to assure that their new common external 
tariff is no higher than the six national tariff schedules which it 
replaces. At the same time there is a second part to that first phase 
which is the negotiations under article 28 which are not normally 
included in a general round negotiation. That usually comes up at 
3-year inte rvals, and we do not have regular tariff rounds at 3-year 
intervals. Every 3 years a member of the GATT is permitted to 
renegotiate certain items which he has negotiated before. So here 
are two different categories of negotiations that are not normally in- 
cluded and it will take approximately 4 months’ time. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Mr, Roonry. Mr. Crockett, a while ago when we asked that you 
insert in the record information with regard to the number of adminis- 
trative officers in the Department and the Foreign Service and assist- 
ant administrative officers, please do not confine that to the threes and 
the sixes. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes. 


OTHER AGENCY PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Roonry. Why do you have to pay for one employee from the 
ICA, two from the Department of Defense, three from the Department 
of Labor, four from Treasury, four from the Department of the 
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Interior, and the other agencies outside of the State Department? 

Mr. Henperson. Why do we have to draw these from other 
agencies? 

Mr. Roonry. Why should we pay them? Why do not they pay 
for them out of their own appropriations and absorb them? 

Mr. Henprrson. We understand this is the accepted practice in 
such instances where representation is taken from a number of agen- 
cies and for such a long period of time. The agencies are expected to 
receive reimbursement for the salaries of the members of the delegation, 

Mr. Roonry. They may expect it, but the Department of Com- 
merce budget is a pretty big budget; is it not? 

Mr. Henperson. I am sure that it is. 

Mr. Rooney. And the budget in Agriculture is much bigger than 
the State Department budget? 

Mr. Henpverson. But this might be related somewhat to the policy 
whereby we pay for the Conference expenses, which is an established 
governmental policy. It has been interpreted as being desirable to 
have the State Department have the authority and therefore I assume 
it also carries with it the obligation to cover the expenses carried with 
that authority. 

PAYMENTS FOR 1960 CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rooney. Have you paid out any money in the current fiscal 
year with regard to this Conference? 

Mr. Henperson. This fifth round? 

Mr. Rooney. This coming Conference. 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Crockett. There has been work within the regular framework 
of economic activity in preparation for it. Out of this IC budget, 
there has been no payment for conferences. 

Mr. Rooney. No payment out of any budget in State? 

Mr. Crockett. Except in terms of the people who have been 
working on it in preparation. 


TRAVEL OF U.S. PARTICIPANTS BY AGENCY 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have the travel broken down by categories 
insofar as the departments are concerned? 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, we would have to give you for the 
record the travel breakdown by agencies. We have it computed only 
for the total number of persons involved. 

Mr. Rooney. I would like to see it by agencies. Do you have that? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you compute it while you are here? 

Mr. Henperson. If the chairman would permit, I would prefer to 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I would prefer to have it now if you could possibly 
furnish us with it. 

Mr. Henperson. We will do our best, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It will not take long, will it? 


EXPENSES FOR DELEGATION MEMBERS 


Mr. Henperson. No, sir. Could I correct one thing while my 
associates are making the computation? 
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Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Henperson. We are not paying the salaries of any members of 
the delegation other than those in the Department of State. I may 
have given the wrong impression, but there will be no salary expenses. 

Mr. Roonny. That makes this look more expensive; in other words, 
the only salaries out of the $900,000 would be for the 24 State Depart- 
ment permanent positions and some 13 local positions; is that right? 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes; the other agencies are providing the salary 
costs of the personnel that they are providing for the delegation. 

Mr. Rooney. How about their travel? 

Mr. HeNpeErRsoNn. We include in this amount transportation costs 
as standard procedure in all such international conferences. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you have in here for travel of the Tariff 
Commission? 

Mr. Henperson. They are working now on the individual costs, 


FUNDING OF STATE PORTION OF DELEGATION 


Mr. Rooney. While we are waiting, I wonder if you have any 
idea how it is—although we now find out that the other agencies, 
Agriculture, Commerce, the Tariff Commission, Defense, Interior, 
Labor, and so forth, are going to take care of their own people—you 
cannot take care of your own people. 

Mr. Henperson. [ do not have any information as to what per- 
sonnel problems this will create for other agencies. Of course, we will 
have contributed approximately one-third of the delegation from the 
Department of State and that puts a tremendous burden upon our 
Department. 

Mr. Aparr. Approximately 50 of the people on the delegation come 
from the Department of State, and I believe the largest number from 
any other agency of Government is 23. What we are asking for in 
backup is less than half the number of people that we are se nding. 


TRAVEL COSTS OF TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Henperson. I have the information now. $87,680 for the 
Tariff Commission members, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that would cover their transportation between 
Washington and Geneva; would it? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And also per diem? 

Mr. HenpersoN. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $87,680 is for travel? 

Mr. Henpverson. $18,000 for travel and the balance would be per 
diem. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED BY TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. The Tariff Commission appeared before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related agencies, and at page 698 of the 
printed hearings on the coming year’s bill testified that $7,500 of the 
amount they requested ‘“‘is to pay expenses to the GATT meetings.” 

Would you have any idea how such a thing could come about? 

Mr. Henperson. I would doubt this amount could be related to 
travel and per diem. It might be related to some incidental expense 
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of the Tariff Commission in the preparation of materials, or data for 
use by this delegation at GATT. I would doubt if it would be 
related to travel, or per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, the paragraph to whic h I refer at page 698 of 
the hearings is entitled, “Increase in Travel,” and it was in connection 
with an increase in travel from $30,000 to $55,000. 

Mr. Henpverson. It could conceivably be they were making some 
allowance in addition to what we are providing. I would have no 
way of knowing that. 

Mr. Aparr. It might be it is for another GATT meeting other than 
this general round of tariff negotiations. 


LOCAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the 13 local employees, where are 
they listed? | 
Mr. Henperson. On page 210 of the justifications at the top. 


TRANSPORTATION BY CHAUFFEURED AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you mean that you have four chauffeurs in this 
budget? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; we are providing in the legislation for the 
purchase of automobiles for use by the delegation at this conference. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand over in the city of Geneva you 
need four chauffeurs at a cost of $16,120? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that you also propose to buy four passenger 
cars? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. They would not have any use except in the city of 
Geneva; would they? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not a very big city? 

Mr. Henperson. No; but quite a distance can be involved 
going back and forth. 

Mr. Rooney. Would not time be saved by using taxicabs in Geneva, 
or would that be undignified? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; I would not say that it would be undig- 
nified, but I would doubt if we could do it, considering the number of 
times and the number of people who go back and forth from the meet- 
ing site to their living quarters. I might say it has been my experience 
in Geneva that when the delegation goes back and forth it is necessary 
to go en masse, and therefore all transportation is used, and with four 
cars four chauffeurs are needed. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to get these 151 people into these four 
automobiles? 

Mr. Honperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they buses? 

Mr. Henperson. I think that the cars would have to make a num- 
ber of trips back and forth, but we do not expect 151 will be there at 
one time. 

Mr. Roonry. Where will the conference be held in Geneva? 
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Mr. Henperson. It is expected, although it has not been estab- 
lished finally, it will be held on the grounds of the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva. 

Mr. Rooney. How long does it take to go by taxi from the Hotel 
du Rhone, or the American consulate, to the Palais? 

Mr. Henperson. I would say 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you not say it was less than that? How long, 
Mr. Purse? 

Mr. Purse. I would have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You say that it takes 15 minutes to get from the 
place where the delegation would be staying to the place of meeting? 

Mr. HeNpeErRson. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Rooney. According to a computation which I have before me, 
it would take 4 hours to get these 151 people out to the Palais. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to remind you 

Mr. Rooney. In four automobiles. 

Mr. Henpverson. We do not expect 151 will be there at any one 
time. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t they have pretty good taxicab service in 
Geneva? 

Mr. HenpeErson. Yes, but according to our estimate it would be 
much more expensive to attempt to use taxis for this transportation. 

Mr. Rooney. You also have to have chauffeurs for these four cars. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. $16,120 worth of chauffeurs, and how much for four 
cars? 

Mr. Henperson. I think the total cost would be, including the 
chauffeurs, $26,320. 





ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM IN GENEVA 


Mr. Rooney. In addition to having four cars and chauffeurs for 
this conference you have to have money for entertainment, do you not? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. I believe the legislation includes a specific 
amount of $8,000. 

Mr. Rooney. We would not be discussing this at all if the legisla- 
tion did not permit such a thing as entertainment, but never lose 
sight of the fact that the Appropriations Committees are the 
saucers which cool the legislative tea. Just because you have an 
authorization does not mean a thing to us and does not faze us. 

Mr. Henperson. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When we get all of those Americans over there, 151, 
do you have to entertain them? 

Mr. Henperson. I have a breakdown on the representation if you 
would like to have it. 

Mr. Rooney. I would love to see it. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. May I give it orally? 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see it. I think that we ought to insert this in 
the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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0? Other contractual services 
Representation: 
1. Chairman and Vice Chairman: 
Reception of all delegations—approximately 800 persons ($4 


OE UN oe ee aed $3, 200 
Working luncheons for parties averaging 5 to 20 persons ($5 
I ND i a alah Bs Salita Eh eee tle vw om get gin ss mig A Sm 500 
Small cocktail groups of 10 to 20 persons—(400_ persons at 
feet oat cepe galanin ope post. xa i lpr lea ES Se lit A 1, 200 
Dinners: 
1 Head of Delegations—40 persons ($7.50 per pees 2a 300 
1 with up to 20 persons ($7.50 per person) - - - --- 150 
. Chairman and deputy chairman of negotiating teams (24 senior 
officers) : 
Working luncheons for approximately 500 persons ($5 per 
Wena) SSS Se tess) Seed ees atid aes 2, 500 
Dinners: 1 for 20 persons ($7.50 per IID 6 aie oid whe inh gcd 150 
Pes tc aa eh tees pci tsi ss ons mt on ern as Se ae a 8, 000 


Mr. Rooney. It is interesting to note that you propose a dinner 
for 40 people at $7.50 per head: and another for 20 people at $7.50 
per head. Luncheon for $5 a head for 500 people, and another set 
of dinners for $7.50 per head. The low item in the whole setup is 
the one for cocktail parties, the one you do label as cocktail parties, 
400 people at $3 per head. Then you are going to have a reception 
for 800 people at $4 a head. Surely there’ II be cocktails at it. 

What is all this entertaining? Are we going to win on this? Are 
we going to help American industry in many States of the Union to 
meet their problems as a result of foreign competition by spending 
this $8,000 for cocktails and entertainment? 

Mr. HenpErRsON. Mr. Chairman, we have found through actual 
experience, and it has been my personal experience as well, that work- 
ing luncheons at international conferences whereby small groups of 
persons can sit down and eat together and actually discuss business 
has become an increasingly important and productive part of the 
international conference negotiation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is very delightful. 

= : 

Those 3-hour luncheons are really productive. I do not know how 
they get any work done. 

Mr. Henperson. I would not think so, sir. I would say, at the 
FAO Conference this past year we reduced our representation funds. 
from $1,500 to $500. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you presently have in Geneva for the 
consul general and the American representative to international 
conferences? 

Mr. Henperson. For representation, $2,500. 

Mr. Roonry. That would not be enough to cover a project like this? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is for a whole year? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; but it does not include the representation 
funds included in the various individual conference budgets. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. So this will be quite a wing-ding. 


RENTAL OF TYPEWRITERS 


I note that you have in your justifications with regard to “Equip- 
ment and furniture rental,” so far as office machines are conce ned, 
the rental of 12 typewriters at $20 a month for 10 months for $2,400. 
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Is that not a substantial amount to pay for the rental of a typewriter, 
$20 per month? 

Mr. Henpverson. This is the going rate at Geneva, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How much is a typewriter worth in Geneva? 

Mr. Henperson. These are electric typewriters, Mr. Chairman, 
and in this country they cost, I think, in the neighborhood of $300 to 
$400 each, if 1am not mistaken. I am sorry that I do not know the 
cost in Geneva, but we can get the information for vou, if you wish. 
The rental of these machines would include maintenance which would 
be advantageous. 

Mr. Roonzy. It seems like a lot of mone y to spend for 10 months, 
$200 a typew riter , merely for use in that period of time. What does 
the Government pay for a typewriter here inWashington? 

Mr. Crockett, $400, I have been told. 

Mr. Rooney. If we were to go along with this proposition we would 
not have anything left at the end of 10 months. This all seems like 
quite a project. 

Mr. Henperson. We figured this on both a cost basis and a rental 
basis and it was indic ated that it would be more economical to rent 
than to purchase. 

QUARTERS FOR CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of Chairman’s residence accom- 
modations, 300 days at $15 a day, $4,500. What are you going to 
do, rent a house? 

Mr. Henperson. This provides for two rooms in the hotel which 
is to be used both as a residence and as an office for the Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. This may be the only reasonable item here. 

We thank you gentlemen very much. 

We shall meet Monday morning at 10:30 o’clock. 


Monpay, Fesruary 29, 1960. 


AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


WITNESSES 


WOODBURY WILLOUGHBY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
SAMUEL L. GOLAN, U.S. COMMISSIONER 


Program and financing 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. International Boundary Commission j 2 $95, 266 $96, 065 $104, 000 
2. International Joint Commission: 

1) U.S. section 7,175 59, 835 74, 000 

b) Special and technical investigations, Interna- 

tional Joint Commission 
1) Allocation to Public Health Service 69, 169 69, 600 77,000 
2) Allocation to Geological Survey 119, 500 119, 500 130, 000 
Total obligations “ 341, 110 345, 000 385, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 690 

Appropriation (new obligational authority 341, 800 545. 000 385, 000 
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Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Total number of permanent positions_.........--...------.-- 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions...........-.-.--.--- 
Average number of all employees. -.-_.....-..------------------ 
Number of employees at end of year 


DIESE SrbOe OE BNI cinendsccdeh ve emnnyerscioeseces 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent 
Positions other than permanent--.-.-...-..--..-----.-- 
FS ee a ne 


Total personal services..............--.--...- ase 
O23  Tuavel.....ncca anes 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services. .........----- seaninieen oe ie tase 
ns Oe en on cc cewandtepennqnens 
06 Printing and reproduction..-...............-.-...-.-.-- 
ES EEE 
0&8 Supplies and materials__- 
09 Equipment_-.- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__.-.-.-..--- 
15 Taxes and assessments._- 


Total, Department of State 


ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............-- niveau 
Average number of all employees. _.-.-.............----.-...-- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Danae TAS Wns Gd GALE T . 6c wisn cc ccennmewscccccecesccesess 
01 Personal services: 
I ee ieee cing ta 
Positions other than permanent-__..............-....-- 
Other persotal Ser Vices... .. ...<o.<cccncucccncesccs cogennk 


py EE I a ee eee 


05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
i ee eee 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment ; panne 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
By ek ed ciecetereeeve= 


Un, DOOREIOE QOCOUIIEB oo caiccscccctccdesccuase . 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Department of State-- 
Department of Health, 
Department of the Interior 


yositions__--- a tanh tite aunbiant binioms 


1959 actual 


12 


$97, 
15, 883 
11, 602 


| 124, 
11, 810 





nu 
=< = 


» OO = OO 


5, 519 


| 52, 441 
69, 169 
, 500 


19.9 $8,006 | 











1960 estimate 


1 


Nw th 


1 
3: 


$100, 288 
16, 000 
11,985 | 
128, 273 
13, 200 | 

100 
900 
300 | 
440) 
3, 540 
2, 150 
200 
6, 297 


500 | 


5, 900 





QO 00 = GO 


318 | 
5, 270 | 
312 | 


50,900 | 
3, 000 | 
400 

2.100 

1, 000 

4) 

RAD 

500 | 

6, 000 

1, 700 

3, 000 


250 


345, 000 


900 
69. 600 
500 


, 100 


1961 estimate 


$44, 818 
5, 426 
156 


50, 400 


3, 000 
400 
2, 100 
1, 000 
900 
1, 250 
130, 000 
6, 000 
1, 700 
3, 000 
250 


207, 000 
385, 000 
178, 000 


77, 000 
130, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The first item to which we shall direct our attention 
this morning is entitled, ‘‘American sections, international commis- 


sions.” 


This appears at page 45 of the committee print and beginning at 


page 288 of the justifications. 


INCREASE 


REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $385,000, which would be an in- 
crease of $40,000 over the amount appropriated for these American 
sections in the current fiscal year. 
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Now, Mr. Willoughby, do you have a general statement in the 
statement book? 

Mr. WitLovacuey. I have a general statement. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your pleasure with regard thereto? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wirittovcuesy. The substance of it is this: 1 am Director of the 
Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, 
which includes Canada. I have therefore a general responsibility with 
respect to the United States-( ‘anadian affairs, including these two 
International Commissions—the International Boundary Commis- 
sion and the International Joint Commission. 

The two were established by treaty in which the duties of the two 
Commissions were defined. ‘To a considerable extent therefore the 
activities and the expenses of the Commissions stem directly from these 
obligations. 

The principal function of the International Boundary Commission 
is the maintenance of boundary markers and vistas along the borders. 

The International Joint Commission has to do primarily with water 
problems. These have become increasingly complex and important 
in recent years because as the population has increased and the coun- 
try has become industrialized we on both sides of the border need the 
water increasingly, not only for household use but also for power 
purposes and industrial purposes. 

The International Joint Commission has a very fine record of hav- 
ing settled in an amicable way a great many problems that might 
otherwise have become a source of friction between the two countries. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


As you said earlier, there is an increase proposed i in the appropria- 
tion for the two Ame rican sections of the Commissions totaling $40,- 
000. Of that $7,935 is for the International Boundary Commission 
and the balance, $32,065, for the International Joint: Commission. 
The latter figure is again broken down and part of it is for the Ameri- 
can section itself and part of it is allocated to the Public Health 
Service and another part to the Geological Survey, both of which do 
technical work on behalf of the Commission, 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 288 
through 302 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act 
Base for 1961 


Net differencé between 1960 and 1961: 





By projects or functions 





1, International Boundary Commission... 
2. International Joint Commission: 
(a) U.S. section 


(6) Special and technical investigations, In- | 


ternational Joint Commission: 


(1) Allocation to Public Health Serv- 


ice 


(2) Allocation to Geological Survey. | 


Total requirements 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1961. 


Delete ‘‘Alaska’’ in 
Alaska, and Canada. 


SaRGnOONSeNeen nad enaScosbodsnseceseseseseeesececoeneccedecceeenncen $345, 000 
SSNS S ees wheres ecenehGhinsesshdadadeobbubinkisdabnindddbébbhcsocedbhbeesscédiebiwoouseus 345, 000 
Requirements Difference, 
ce < v increase 
(+-) or de- 
| 1960 1961 | crease (—) 
on PRE Se 
aacinanpt $96, 065 $104, 000 | +$7, 935 
I 59, 835 74, 000 +14, 165 
| | 
} 
sins satiate dh bb bhinkma = 69, 600 77,000 | +-7, 400 
119,500 | 130,000}  +10,500 
bKesaeidios 345,000 | 385,000 |  +40,000 40, 000 
eis docesdieniehh dhdndenannegididelpinehlndigaityen . ® see 385, 000 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 
International Boundary Commission, United States, 
19th State the word Alaska may be 


With the admission of Alaska as the 


deleted from the title of the International Boundary Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 


Actual 1959 Sie 


Estimate 1960 
Estimate 1961____.--_- 


Increase__....--- na 
Object class 


Actual, 1959 


Num-| Amount 
ber 
01 Personal services 
Total permanent, depart- 
mental 7 $55, 349 
Deduct lapses. —1.0 7, 753 
Net permanent, departmental 6.0 47, 506 
Other than permanent 6.0 15, 883 
Payment above basic rates ; 11, 215 
Add day in excess of 52-week base 186 
1 Net Personal services 12.0 74, 880 
02 Travel 1312 
03 Transportation of things 29 
04 Communication services 343 
05 Rents and utility services 202 
06 Printing and reproduction 7) 
07 Other contractual service 5,015 
(8 Supplies and materials 1, 909 
Equipment 99 
11 Grants, subsidies and contribu- 
tions 
Contributions to retirement 
fond 2 840 
15 Taxes and assessments 464 
Total obligations 95, 266 


UNITED 


ification 


Estimate, 1960 


Num-} Amount 


6.3 49,713 
6.0 16, 000 
11, 200 


- 
= 


STATES AND CANADA 


$95, 266 


96, 065 
. 104, 000 


Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


Num-; Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber ber 

7 g 349 

5 3, 870 2 $1, 766 

‘ 1.479 2 l 6 
t 16. 000 
] 1K) 

zis — 166 

12.5 TR, 802 1. 9 +1 600 

10. 069 +660 

10) +300 
iM) 
100) 

41) +1 700 

ux 3 00 

Th +300 

3 x 375 
() 

104, 000 7, 935 
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660 
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JUSTIFICATION 
Purpose and background 


The treaty of 1925 between the United States and Great Britain in respect to 
Canada provides that the United States and Canada shall jointly maintain an 
effective boundary line between the two countries; that is, keep the boundary 
monuments in repair, establish additional monuments, marks and buoys where 
necessary, keep the boundary vistas cleared of timber, keep the boundary maps 
revised, and do such other work as may be necessary to maintain the demarcation 
of the line. 

Approximately one-fourth of the boundary line traverses densely timbered 
areas. An important part of the demareation of the line through these forested 
areas is the boundary vista, a cleared strip 20 to 30 feet wide. This vista must 
be cleared of new growth of timber as an aid to customs and immigration officials 
and other law-enforcement officers. Some 8,100 monuments marking the line 
must be kept in repair, and from time to time additional monuments must be 
established. The detailed location of the line is shown on 255 topographic maps 
of the boundary. These maps must be kept currently revised to meet changing 
conditions along the border and this information is made available to the customs 
and immigration officials of the two countries. 

In order to maintain the boundary properly as stipulated by the treaty, each 
country employs a small number of permanent engineers. Each spring these 
engineers employ temporary field hands to carry out the work. The number of 
the temporary employees varies, but should average 15 to 20 for a period of about 
4 months each year. 

Field work planned for fiscal year 1961 


It is planned to continue the reclearance of the vista and the chemical vegeta- 
tion control on the Maine-New Brunswick and New Hampshire-Quebee sections 
of the boundary and along the 49th parallel boundary west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Monument repair and other maintenance work will bé done on the Min- 
nesota-Ontario boundary. The range marks on the Washington-British Columbia 
boundary will also be maintained as will the lighted buoys in Lake Erie. The 
entire field season of calendar year 1961 will be concentrated on clearing of the 
vista on the 141st meridian Alaska-Yukon boundary. Work will begin in that 
area in the latter part of fiscal year 1961, 

Washington office expenses 


During the winter months the engineers are engaged in preparing reports and 
maps of their season’s fieldwork. The data collected forms the basis of the Com- 
missioner’s joint annual report required by the treaty. Currently the engineers 
are also engaged in bringing up to date the technical material and descriptions 
contained in the seven published reports of the Commission defining the demarca- 
tion of the international boundary. The remainder of the office work is the 
technical supervision of the fieldwork, conferences with the Canadian section of 
the Commission, and the furnishing of maps, reports, and technical data to other 
Government agencies, educational institutions, and the general public. 


Explanation of increases and decreases 


01 This net increase of $1,600 is the result of the employment of a full staff 
for a greater portion of the year and only 1 day in excess of 52-week base. 

02 This increase of $660 is required as distances to be traveled are greater 
than in the previous years. 

03 This increase of $300 is required because of the greater distance to transport 
equipment and supplies to the work locations. 

07 This increase of $1,700 is required to provide for additional contractual 
costs pertaining to work on the Alaska- Yukon border, including helicopter costs. 

0S This increase of $3,000 will provide for chemicals to be used in destroying 
timber and undergrowth in the boundary vista. With the use of herbicides more 
boundary area can be covered in a field season. 

09 This increase of $300 is needed to replace damaged and wornout field 
equipment. 

11 This increase of $375 is required for civil service retirement costs based on 
higher estimates for salaries of permanent employees. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOINT CoMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(A) U.S. SECTION 





a nt een $57, 175 
Estimate, 1960_.._.....____- ce eR ak 59, 835 
EE a el Be tal i a dc 74, 000 

I eB 14, 165 


Object classification 















































Actual, 195? Estimate, 1960 | Estimate, 1961 | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
i 
Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-}| Amount |Num-} Amount 
ber ber ber ber 
01 Personal services: 
Total permanent, depart- 
Si Rak et 5.0 $52, 271 5.0 $52, 730 5 $53, 041 laeomae +-$311 
eee eae —.3 —2,673 | —.2 Oe Da isiad —375 |+-0.2 +1, 780 
Net permanent, departmental_} 4.7 49,598 | 48 50, 575 5 52,666 | +.2 +2, 091 
Add day in excess of 52-week base_|__.... ip Eee TP Tecccas i — 203 
01 Net personal services__.....- 4.7 49,799 | 4.8 50, 981 5 52,869 | +.2 +1, 888 
oo eee el le iene eee a! 2,498 |...... 4 Re Oe Se Socoees +3, 325 
03 ‘Transportation of things_....... Seca plitialstiensoe ee cell ewdipggtees died aelidasiiad Mei Sec ee oa mdeedies 
04 Communication services........- eae et . OR locas £00 fig cs! +1, 150 
06 Printing and reproduction_......|_..._. aia ON ieee th 5, 300 }...... +5, 260 
07 Other contractual services_....__ aad UE Botnet ae 1 ee te ein +1, 875 
08 Supplies and materials..........|_.___- we lis. Sept. cis et +245 
i I i Bh eceual | 400 |.....- +300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tiens: Contributions to retire- 
SII i od oN a S208 tf ccone mee Fs 3, 436 |...... +-122 
15 Taxes and assessments._......... Die deel ccnicleeeg ieee |o---->22--|-n-e---]-0-0---2--]----ee] --2--e0o= 
Total obligations. ........./...... ey ae S GOP leewcce Pe heeanne +14, 165 





Purpose and background 


The International Joint Commission, United States-Canada, established pur- 
suant to article VII of the treaty of 1909 between the United States and Canada, 
is composed of six Commissioners, three appointed by the President for the 
United States and three appointed by Canada. They constitute an impartial 
tribunal, vested with final authority, to which grievances can be referred and 
settled speedily. Their jurisdiction is covered by 5 of the 14 articles of the 
treaty. Articles III and IV provide that there shall be no further use, obstruc- 
tion, or diversion of boundary waters affecting the natural level or flow on the 
other side of the line without the approval of the International Joint Commission. 
Remedial works to navigation and harbor facilities may be undertaken within 
its territory by either country provided that they do not affect the flow of bound- 
ary waters on the other side of the line or interfere with its domestic or sanitary 
uses. (Pollution resulting in the injury of health or property is expressly for- 
bidden.) Works contemplated in waters flowing from boundary waters, or in 
waters at a lower level than the boundary in rivers which cross the boundary, the 
effect of which is to raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the bound- 
ary, must be approved by the International Joint Commission unless otherwise 
approved by the two Governments concerned. 

Briefly, the authority of the Commission is threefold; it investigates and reports 
with recommendations when requested to do so by either Government; its ap- 
proval is necessary in certain cases involving the use, obstruction, or diversion of 
boundary waters or rivers crossing the boundary; and its decisions are final in 
regard to any particular question that the two Governments, with the consent 
in the case of the United States of the Senate, and in that of Canada of the Gov- 
ernment-General in Council, agree to refer to it under article X for that purpose. 

As about one-third of our boundary with Canada consists of water areas, the 
problems have been many and of a complex nature. The number and complexity 
of problems has increased in recent years as more and more water resources are 
tapped for power development purposes and the growing congestion of urban and 
industrial areas has increased the danger from air and water pollution. 
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Explanation of increases and decreases 


01 This increase of $1,888 is required to provide for the salaries of the perma- 
nent staff for a greater portion of the year. With the small staff it is anticipated 
all positions will be filled most of the year resulting in a very small lapse. 

02 ‘This increase of $3,325 is attributable to the continued increase of activity 
in the Columbia River area and greater activity in the Rainy River and Lake of 
the Woods area. 

04 This increase of $1,150 is required to provide for increases in communica- 
tions with engineering offices and field survey offices in connection with the Co- 
lumbia River and Rainy River references and to meet increased costs resulting 
from a considerably higher level of activity in the air and water pollution references 
and in relation to water level problems in the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers 
and Lake Ontario. 

06 This increase of $5,260 is required to provide for the printing of a Columbia 
River report and to print copies of the Commission pamphlet “Rules of Procedure 
and Text of Treaty” which is currently in short supply. 

07 This increase of $1,875 is required to provide for an increase in reportorial 
service. 

08 This increase of $245 is required for the paper, photographic, and mailing 
supplies in connection with increased activity of the Commission. 

09 This increase of $300 is required to provide for an additional section of 
filing equipment including filing cabinets and cardex section. 

11 This increase of $122 is required to provide for civil service retirement costs 
based on the higher estimate for salaries. 


INTERNATIONAL JomInT Commission, UniTrepD STaTES AND CANADA 
(B) SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Allocation to the Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


SN IS oo oe em ce = wn awelace ee 


i ee ae 69, 600 





Estimate 1960 









I ne eee We on wie ee eee 7, 000 
Re oe see ce ea ete eile Bn ay ean eer ee ee aee 400 
Obligations by projects 

Estimate, | Estimate, |Increase(+) 

Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or de- 
crease (—) 
3 bi pid si acer ms Leo 
I ad $58, 164 $58, 500 $65, 900 +$7, 400 
Air pollution survey ..........--- 11, 005 11, 100 ek Fay BRO intincinntediet 
ne eM ne od pt 69,169} 69,600 | 77,000 +7, 400 


JUSTIFICATION 


Sanitation surveys, 1961, $65,900 


Objectives.—Investigations of water pollution of the U.S. Section of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission constitute part of a surveillance program agreed upon 
by the Commission to maintain current and continuing information on the 
quality of international boundary waters, the types, sources and quantity of 
pollutants discharged into these waters, and the effects of such pollutants on the 
water quality objectives adopted by the Commission. Aims of the program are 
(a) to ascertain the nature and extent of remedial measures taken on the U.S. 
side to reduce boundary waters pollution; (b) to evaluate the effectiveness of 
these measures in relation to the objectives for boundary quality control 
adopted by the Commission; and (c) to assess the pollution effect of new modified 
industrial processes, and new power developments which alter the amount, 
character, or distribution of liquid wastes discharged to the boundary waters. 
Authority for the program is the treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States of January 11, 1909, pertaining in part to the quality of boundary waters be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
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Work program.—The work programs in the Lake Superior-Huron-Erie sections 
and Lake Erie-Ontario section of the boundary waters currently under reference to 
the Commission are developed cooperatively with representatives of the States of 
Michigan and New York, respectively. Areas of principal concern in these 
sections are the St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, Detroit River, and the Niagara 
River and its tributaries. The work programs involve: 

1. Sampling, analysis, and gaging of specific waste effluents to evaluate the 
effects of waste treatment or other remedial measures or to appraise the pollu- 
tional effects of new and modified waste discharges. 

2. Sampling and analysis of receiving waters; including public water supplies 
and other points of water usage, to evaluate the progress being made in pollution 
abatement relative to the objectives of the Commission. 

3. Technical liaison with representatives of the Canadian Department of Health 
and Welfare to provide interchange of information and permit evaluation of total 
pollutional effects and remedial measures. 

4. Assessment’ of field data collected, and liaison and cooperation with State 
water pollution control agencies. 

Explanation of increases and decreases 

The increase of $7,400 is required to help make up a U.S. cost of $7,500 for the 
publication of a joint report for public information on boundary water quality. 
The report sets forth progress in meeting objectives adopted by the United States 
and Canada under the boundary waters treaty, and presents developments and 
current tasks of the International Joint Commission in securing abatement of 
water pollution. This publication will be a followup to the previous report en- 
titled, ‘‘Report of the International Joint Commission, United States and Canada, 
on the Pollution of Boundary Waters,” published in 1951. Canada has agreed 
to make a similar amount available for preparation and publication of this report, 
the total cost of which is $15,000. 


Air pollution, 1961, $11,100 


Objectives—On January 12, 1949, the Governments of the United States and 
Canada recognized the international aspects of the air pollution problem in the 
Detroit River area by signing a reference pursuant to article IX of the treaty of 
January 11, 1909, between the United States and Great Britain. To fulfill the 
obligation of the U.S. Government in this matter, an investigation has been made, 
jointly with the Canadian Technical Advisory Board, of the air pollution situation 
in the Detroit River area, including the emission of the air pollutants from vessels 
plying the Detroit River. A voluntary program for reduction of smoke emissions 
from such vessels has been carried out and is continuing. 

In October of 1955, the International Joint Commission indicated that sufficient 
information had been reported for its purposes, that most field investigations 
should be brought to a close, and that a final report should be prepared. The 
final report of the Joint Technical Advisory Board was completed and submitted 
to the International Joint Commission in June 1959. In accordance with one of 
the recommendations of the Board it is expected that provision will be made for 
continued surveillance of air pollution in boundary water areas by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 

Work program for fiscal year 1961.—The budget requested will provide for con- 
tinuation of the voluntary vessel smoke abatement program; the provision of such 
technical consultation to the Commission as may be appropriate following the 
Commission’s transmittal of its report to the two Governments; followup activities 
in implementing the report and minimal consultation relative to air pollution 
problems along the international boundary at points outside the Detroit River area, 

The funds requested are required for minimum activities under the reference 
and not for the more extensive activities which would be required if and when the 
two Governments adopt antipollution measures as a result of the Board’s report. 


Allocation to Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Actual 1959__ ; pier eee ee j ; f . $119, 500 
eg ne ite _.. 119,500 


Estimate 1960 J pes L 
idk ee a za ae ee oh eh se es 130, 000 


Estimate 1961___- 


Increase 


a nee ve Se aes at i ol sll 4 +- 10, 500 
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Obligations by projects 


ee emma pemnaent - 


| 
os s Y 
| Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Title of project Actual, 1959 | 1960 1961 | or 
decrease (—) 





Roseau, Pigeon Rivers, Rainy Lakes_-_---- $11, 500 | $10, 500 $11, 000 | $500 
Souris and Red Rivers na Misi eas arte abun ores | 9, 100 | 8, 500 9, 500 +1, 000 
Milk and St. Mary Rivers-.- eee tial 37, 000 | 40, 000 45, 000 +-5, 000 
Sage Creek__- : Mie | 1,000 | 500 500 | 
Waterton and Belly Rivers. bs | 2,000 | 2, 000 2, 000 | aed Mi 
Kootenai River Stes : cae 24, 300 23, 500 26, 500 +3, 000 
Rivers west of Kootenai River~---- on 12, 400 16, 600 23 +7, 100 
Columbia River Basin.............-.. ‘ 9, 200 7, 500 2, 500 —5, 000 
St. John River Basin es La 3, 000 | 2, 000 1, 500 | —500 
St. Croix River Basin ee ; j-bade 3,100 | 3, 200 | 2, 600 | —600 
Washington office studies (GH) -_- ; ate 6, 900 | 5, 200 | Be 
Total obligations, all object class 07, other 
contractual services, services performed | 
by other agencies.........-- dade 119, 500 | 119, 500 130, 000 | +10, 500 





JUSTIFICATION 
Needs and objectives 

Funds allocated to these projects, with the exception of the Columbia River 
Basin and Washington office studies, are utilized almost entirely for the collection 
of streamflow information required for the several questions before the Commis- 
sion, for the essential maintenance of the gaging station structures and equipment, 
and for detailed computations pertaining to the apportionment of the available 
supplies, as in the St. Mary and Milk Rivers division. The Columbia Basin item 
is utilized directly in connection with studies under the Columbia River reference. 
The Washington office item covers technical services performed and travel costs 
associated with Board activities and studies related to references and problems 
before the Commission. 


Explanation of increases and decreases 

Roseau, Pigeon Rivers, Rainy Lakes.—The increase of $500 will permit the 
necessary repair of intakes on the Little Fork gaging station. 

Souris and Red Rivers.—The increase of $1,000 is necessary because of increased 
operating costs of the project. 

Milk and St. Mary Rivers.—The $5,000 increase will permit the division of Lodge 
Creek waters as authorized by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. It is 
expected that a division of the waters of Lodge Creek, a tributary of the St. 
Mary, will be needed for irrigation purposes. 

Kootenai River.—The $3,000 increase is needed to permit about $1,500 costs for 
major replacement and rehabilitation on Kootenai main stem stations. About 
$1,500 will be applied to offset rising operation costs of this portion of the program. 

Rivers west of Kootenait.—The increase of $7,100 will provide $6,300 for further 
temporary repairs to the cableway and wornout measuring equipment of the 
Columbia River at the international boundary gaging station. During the 1960 
fiscal year temporary repairs are planned which will allow limited use of the 
equipment through the 1960 fiscal year. About $800 will be applied to offset 
rising operation costs. 

Columbia River Basin—The reduction of $5,000 results from the expected 
completion of the report (and appendixes) of the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board during fiscal year 1960. The $2,500 remaining in this project 
will enable the Geological Survey to participate in the investigations needed to 
support negotiations on the joint development of the Columbia River. 

St. John and St. Croix Basins.—The total decrease of $1,100 for these two items 
results from the completion of gaging station construction in these basins. 

Washingtcn office studies —This item provides for participation in the activities 
of international engineering boards, travel in connection with meetings, and 
carrying out of special studies required by the various boards and the commissions. 
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USE OF CHEMICALS TO CONTROL UNDERGROWTH 


Mr. Rooney. You say in your statement: 


The increase of $7,935 for the International Boundary Commission is required to 
defray the additional costs, due to the remoteness of the work location, in clearing 
the vista on the Alaskan-Yukon boundary, and for greater use of chemicals to 
control undergrowth in the boundary vista. 

What do you mean by the latter part of that sentence? 

Mr. Gotan. We have been experimenting for several years now 
with chemicals to keep down growth of timber and whatever else 
gets in the way on the vistas. We have been meeting with con- 
siderable success. Normally, you need to cut the timber about every 
10 years on the vistas, and we have had a hard time getting around 
to that cycle. It is beginning to look like we will get around to it, 
Actually, by the use of chemicals it looks like there will be a tre- 
mendous savings as the years go by. We have a lot of pictures that 
we can show that we have taken showing how the chemicals stunt 
the growth. It will cost us considerably less in the future. 

In Alaska we have not cut the vistas for almost 50 years except for 
a little cutting at the Alcan and a little above the Yukon. 

The Canadians are insisting that we do it, and with the increased 
activity in Canada, despite the fact that there is not a tremendous 
amount of timber, we have to go up there. There is no way we can 
avoid it. We have put it off from year to year for about 4 years. 

Mr. Roonry. What kinds of chemicals do you use? 

Mr. Gotan. Well, they will kill anything, especially growth. The 
Dow Chemical Co. and Du Pont have been experimenting with it. 
We have used it with great success. Some of the people in Canada 
have used it to get rid of trees on their own grounds. They tell me 
when they put it on that is the end of the trees. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you conduct your own experimentation or do you 
take the results of experiments by other agencies? 

Mr. Gotan. The chemical companies start with the experimenting 
and they tell us it is good. Then we buy a little of it and use it after 
we have gotten through cutting the vista. 

We started using it in the Vancouver area. It has been magnificent. 

Mr. Sixss. I am sure you realize this thing has been tested thor- 
oughly many, many times. There have been many books and bulle- 
tins printed on the control of vegetation through use of chemicals. 
I would hope you would not engage in experimentation to determine 
what has already been determined many times over. There are pro- 
cedures by which these chemicals can be used very effectively, but if 
the proper procedures are not used, the program is a waste of money. 
The main thing that I want to know is whether you people are doing 
your Own experimentation or whether you are getting the benefit of 
the work done by the Forest Service and the private producers of the 
chemicals. 

Mr. Goan. We take it entirely from the private producers of the 
chemicals and every bit of the chemicals we have used have been 
successful. To use the word “experiment,” we use it rather loosely. 
From the first time we began with the chemicals they have been very 
successful. 

We have different companies vying for contracts and they each 
make greater claims. All of them are excellent. 
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COMPARATIVE COST OF USING CHEMICALS 


Mr. Sixes. You are satisfied that the use of chemicals is less costly 
than cutting down the vegetation? 

Mr. Gotan. Yes. You have to cut the vegetation first. Then 
we use the chemicals. 

Mr. Sixes. Not necessarily. You can ring the trees and apply the 
chemicals. That is cheaper than cutting the trees down. 

Mr. Gowan. In some of the places we do it, but we have to be a 
little careful about that because a lot of timber there belongs to private 
companies. We have to be careful we do not destroy their timber at 
the time we are doing it. We have not had a threatened lawsuit. 

Mr. Stxes. Powerline operators, telephone line operators, and 
railroad right-of-way crews always use chemicals now and they do 
not have any serious problems from damage to private property or 
privately owned timber ov adjoining areas. It is not too much of a 
chore to keep the chemicals off the adjoining property. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Gotan. In Alaska we do virtually no cutting. We are going 
to do it by helicopters. They will drop the pellets that will take care 
of the vegetation there. It would take more time and cost more 
money to send our crews in to the boundary line in Alaska than it 
would to do it the other way. We are now dickering on a contract 
with a helicopter company to have them do it for us. We will have 
our engineering people there to watch the application. 

Mr. Stxes. This will be competitive contracting? 

Mr. Goan. They always are. 


WIDTH OF CLEARED AREA 


Mr. Maanuson. Is the idea to have a cleared area along the 
boundary? 

Mr. Gotan. You have to according to the treaty. 

Mr. Maanuson. How wide is it? 

Mr. Gotan. Twenty to thirty feet. 


PURPOSE OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. The question is, Mr. Willoughby, why can we not 
get along with $345,000, the same as in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Wittovensy. As Commissioner Golan was saying, getting 
into Alaska, which is farther off-— 

Mr. Rooney. That is only a small part of this $40,000 increase, 
right? 

Mr. Wittovcusy. That is correct. Chemicals are another aspect 
insofar as the Boundary Commission is concerned, and then there are 
smaller items. 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 


you gentlemen very much. 
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Monpay, Frsruary 29, 1960. 
INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM C. HERRINGTON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE TO THE UNDER SECRETARY 

DONALD L. MCKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

MISS ISLA V. DAVIES, FOREIGN AFFAIRS OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE TO THE 
UNDER SECRETARY 

Program and financing 









) ) | ” ate 
Pr r . 
ul | Halibut Com $ mM $139, 000 
2 L] Salmon Fis! C I 2 400 
3. can Tropi luna Commiss 70 
{ nal Commission for the N tA 
ries " 690 
ernational Whaling Commissior Ky | 600 
6. International North Pacifie Fisheries Commission. 16, 907 17, 210 17, 210 
7. Great Lakes Fishery Commission 118, S00 4}, 287 M46), 287 
8. North Pacific Fur Seal Commission 1, 200 2, 000 | 2, 000 
9. Tortuga Shrimp Commission 200, 000 
10. Expenses of the U.S. Commissioners 6. 099 1. 963 10, 113 
T il obligations 656, 592 1, 725, 0% 1, 925. 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 7, 108 
Approp tion (new obligational authority 1, 653, 700 1, 725, 000 1, 925, 000 
Object classification 
1959 actual a stimate | 1961 estimate 
02 Travel _ $6, 092 $11, 963 $10, 113 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribution | 1, 650, 500 1, 713, 037 | 1, 914, 887 
' 
Total obligations._- 1, 656, 592 1, 725, 000 1, 925, 000 





Mr. Roonry. The next item is for the international fisheries com- 
missions. This appears at page 49 of the committee print and 
beginning at page 303 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $1,925,000, which would be an 
increase of $200,000 over the amount appropriated for these commis- 
sions in the current fiscal vear. 

Mr. Herrington, do you have a general statement with regard to 
this? 

Mr. Herrinaton. Yes; I] have a general statement. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please proceed? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Herrincron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the programs for the international fisheries commissions, as shown in 
these budget estimates, cover much the same ground as during the 
past several years. No increase is requested for the e ight commissions 
included in the fiscal year 1960 appropriation of $1,725,000. The 
additional $200,000 requested for fiscal year 1961 is for the new 
Tortugas Shrimp Commission, of which I will have more to say 
presently. 

Incidentally, the overall budget request covers our cost of coopera- 
tion with 23 other countries covering stocks of fish in which the 
US. fishermen in 1958 took 1,132 million pounds worth to them about 
$123 million. 

The programs of the international fisheries commissions are familiar 
to you. I will comment briefly on several of them. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


In fiscal vear 1956 the Halibut Commission, in order to meet the 
requirements under the abstention provisions of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention, expanded its research program to 
assure regulation for ‘‘maximum sustained productivity’ and to 
demonstrate clearly the scientific justification for the regulations. 
The program for fiscal vear 1961 requires expanded callection of 
material for the age al nd growth studies and the precomme reial life 
studies. ‘The additional cost for these activities is offset by decreases 


in the Salmon Commission and in the item for expenses of the 
Commissioners. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION 


The Salmon Commission requirements are decreased for fiscal year 


1961. This is the so-ealled off year for pink salmon which occur in 
commercial quantities only every second as Research and regula- 
tion of the pinks, now in its third year, is proceeding slang nora l lines. 


The Sockeve salmon investigations, carried on by thi 3; Commission 
for more than 20 years, continue to show excellent progress in restoring 
the Fraser River runs. 


INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


The Pun a Commission will aon substantially the same program 
in fiscal vear 1961 as in fiscal year 1960. Tagging operations will be 
somewhat increased over fiscal vears 1959 and 1960, and oceanographic 
work will be reduced. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have you therefore reduced the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission? 

Mr. Herrineron. The request for the Commission is the same as 
was appropriated last vear. 

Mr. Rooney. That is one of the two biggest amounts here, $372,700, 
is it not? 

Mr. Herrineron. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 
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GREAT LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 


The Great Lakes Commission will operate at substantially the same 
level in fiscal year 1961 as in fiscal year 1960. The treatment of 
lamprey-infested streams on Lake Superior by the lampricide method 
is proceeding on schedule. Eleven treatments planned for this com- 
ing spring will complete treatment in fiscal year 1960 of all but one of 
the important lamprey-producers on this lake. 

A trend showing decline in the lamprey populations of Lake Superior 
has now appeared. The decline is e xpecte .d to be much greater in the 
next two operating seasons. This situation has led the cooper: iting 
State, Provincial, and Federal Governments, at the behest of the 
Commission, to place more urgent emphasis on plans to rehabilitate 
the lake trout. Lake trout are being raised in hatcheries and released 
as yearlings in the breeding grounds of Lake Superior. Actively co- 
operating in this endeavor are the conservation departments of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 

The Commission program for fiscal year 1961 includes the lampricide 
treatment of a limited number of streams in Lake Michigan, in 
Georgian Bay off Lake Huron, and of the Michipicoten River in 
Lake Superior. Preparatory examination of other streams in Lake 
Michigan and Huron will go forward. 

Operation of barriers on Lake Superior in fiscal year 1961 will con- 
tinue at about the same level as in fiscal year 1960 while on Lake 
Michigan the number will be reduced somewhat. 


TORTUGAS SHRIMP COMMISSION 


In fiscal year 1961 the United States will be participating in a new 
international fisheries commission, the ninth. The requested increase 
is the U.S. share of the cost of the first year’s operation of the Tortugas 
Shrimp Commission. 

Mr. Rooney. Which countries make up the Tortugas Shrimp Com- 
mission? 

Mr. Herrineton. The United States and Cuba. 

Mr. Rooney. No one else? 

Mr. Herrineton. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 

Mr. Herrineton. Since this Commission appears in the Depart- 
ment’s estimates for the first time, I will, with the committee’s in- 
dulgence, explain the considerations leading to this project. The 
Shrimp Conservation Convention between the United States and 
Cuba entered into force on September 4, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we have authority in law to make this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Herrinoton. Yes, sir. The Convention was ratified last fall 
and it is now in operation. 

Mr. Rooney. Ratified by whom? 

Mr. Herrinaton. The United States and Cuba and the ratifications 
were exchanged, I believe, in September of 1959. 


STATUS OF IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Roonry. What implementing legislation is pending in the 
Congress? 
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Mr. Herrincton. The implementing legislation is now being con- 
sidered. It is now under consideration. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Herrineron. To implement the Tortugas Shrimp Convention. 

Mr. Rooney. In what way? 

Mr. Herrineron. In the way of some of the details of the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners and setting up advisory committees and 
providing penalties in connection with the enforcement of regulations 
under the Convention. 

Mr. Rooney. It is possible in view of the strange doings of the 
dictator in Cuba this legislation might not be passed? 

Mr. Herrinaton. Sir, it is our belief that Congress will take 
favorable action. The State of Florida is chiefly concerned and they 
are anxious to see it put into effect. We have had no indications that 
there will be difficulty on the Cuban side. They are proceeding with 
the appointment of the Commissioners. We do not expect difficulty 
will arise in connection with the operation of the Commission. Both 
our fishermen and the related industry and the Cuban fishermen and 
their related industry consider this is highly advantageous from both 
sides. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF NEW SHRIMP COMMISSION 


Mr. Herrineton. Under this convention the two Governments 
agreed to establish and operate the “(Commission for the Conserva- 
tion of Shrimp in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico,”’ known as the Tortu- 
gas Shrimp Commission. This Commission is designed to provide the 
means for joint and coordinated action by the United States and Cuba 
for developing and maintaining the maximum sustainable produc- 
tivity of shrimp resources of common concern in the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, off the coast of Cuba and the Florida coast of the 
United States. This will be accomplished by research on the shrimp 
stocks and fishery, and by such conservation measures as are found 
necessary ° 

The principal shrimp fishery covered by the convention, the Tortu- 
gas fishery, lies north of a line drawn from Key West to Loggerhead 
Key in the Tortugas insular group and covers an area about 70 miles 
long and 20 to 25 miles wide. 

In 1955 the landings of shrimp taken from the Tortugas fishery area 
began to show an increasingly high percentage of small shrimp, indi- 
cating that a substantial proportion of the shrimp were being caught 
before they reached the larger and commercially more desirable sizes, 
thus reducing the value and total volume of the catch. This prompted 
the affected industry and State groups to seek a suitable research and 
control mechanism through which the greatest sustainable economic 
yield from the resource might be achieved. It will be the Commis- 
sion’s responsibility to carry out research to establish the facts neces- 
sarv to control for conservation purposes. 

The costs of this program are to be paid by contributions from both 
countries. The share of each is related to the proportioa of the total 
catch from shrimp stocks of common concern in the convention area, 
taken by vessels of that country. Currently, the U.S. fishermen take 
about 97 percent of the annual catch. The present estimates are 
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based on that percentage. The landed value of this catch in calendar 
year 1958 was about $7.3 million. 

The U.S. share of the cost of the Tortugas Shrimp Commission 
during fiscal year 1961, $200,000, anticipates a full year of scientific 
investigation. The Commission is expected to have its first meeting 
well before the end of fiscal vear 1960, at which time a Director of 
Investigations will be recruited and the necessary planning com- 
menced. The initial program of investigation under the auspices of 
the Commission has been prepared by scientists competent in this 
field. Essentially, much of the information needed is similar to that 
required by the Halibut and Tuna Commissions in respect of those 
particular fisheries. 


AUTHORITY FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 49 of the committee print that the bill 
would provide for expenses not otherwise provided for and necessary 
to enable the United States to meet its obligations in connection with 
participation in international fisheries commissions pursuant to trea- 
ties or conventions and implementing acts of Congress. 

In this case, we do not have any implementing acts of Congress, 
do we? 

Mr. Herrincron. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And you would propose to set up, as shown at page 
334 of these justifications, a commission staff consisting of a director, 
an assistant director, a bilingual secretary, a clerk-typist, and tempo- 
rary personnel during commission meetings, at an estimated cost of 
$30,200 for salaries, plus travel, rent, and so forth, bringing it up toa 
total of $46,630. 

Do vou have any authority in law for this? 

Mr. Herrinetron. Yes, sir. We believe that the terms of the con- 
vention give the United States the authority to appropriate funds to 
carry out the functions under which we have commitments in the 
convention. 

Mr. Rooney. What implementing legislation 1s pending? 

Mr. Herrineton. Primarily to provide for the enforcement of any 
regulations that are imposed as a result of recommendations. 

Mr. Roonsy. Do you have a copy of it here? 

Mr. Herrineron. | am sorry, sir. I do not have a copy with me. 
We will provide one for the record if you would like. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that legislation provide for the establishment 
of this Commission? 

Mr. Herrineron. Sir, the convention itself provides 

Mr. Roonry. The peading lezislation? 

Miss Davigs. It does, and it specifically authorizes the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Roonry. This proposed legislation to implement does carry 
authority for appropriation? 

Mr. Herrineron. Yes; it carries such authority. 

Mr. Rooney. So as it stands now you do not have any authority? 

Mr. Herrineton. It is the Department’s view that the convention 
itself provides authority for the request for appropriations. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that authority, and who in the Department 
makes that point? 
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Miss Daviess. Our legal adviser’s office holds that the negotiations, 
and the coming into effect of the treaty, carries with it the power to 
implement the convention to a certain extent; that that power is 
inherent in the convention, according to its provisions. 

Now, the part that is not included in the convention, the part that 
particularly requires legislation is a provision for enforcement of 
regulations, and penalties for violations. 

Mr. Rooney. Did this treaty that you talk about authorize 
appropris ations? 

Miss Davis. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Rooney. In so many words? 

Miss Davixs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The convention does or are you speaking of the 
legislation which has not yet passed? 

“Miss Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But does the convention authorize appropriations? 
Of course not? 

Miss Davies. No, sir. The convention says each contracting party 
shall pay its share of the expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. And you say that would be authorization for us to 
appropriate $200,000 here, would it? 

Miss Davis. Yes, sir, we believe so. 

Mr. Rooney. | would like to hear you argue this one on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Herrieton. I believe this has been done in previous situa- 
tions. I can check and supply the information. 


SHARE OF COST OF UNITED STATES AND CUBA 


Mr. Rooney. If I understand this correctly, the United States 
would put up $200,000 while Cuba would put up $6,350; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Herrineton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 


POTENTIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF THE CONVENTION 


Mr. Stkes. Do you not consider that economic pressure would 
cause these fishermen to move into other areas rather than to con- 
tinue to fish in an area where the shrimp were so small that the catch 
is not good and the market is poor’ 

Mr. Herrinetron. Mr. Congressman, the experience of 2 or 3 years 
back indicates they would go in and fish very small fish and market 
them. 

Mr. Sixes. What can the Commission do? 

Mr. Herrineton, The Commission, on finding that it is contrary 
to the objectives of the convention of developing the maximum sus- 
tainable yield to take small shrimp below some specified size, can 
provide for regulation in various ways: that no fishing would be al- 
lowed in the area at certain times of the year, or at such times as the 
shrimp fall below a certain size. 

Mr. Sixes. And this would be effective only if the Cuban Govern- 
ment lives up to the spirit of the convention? 
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Mr. Herrinctron. The recommendations made by the Commission 
to both Governments would presumably be put into effect by both 
Governments. 

Mr. Srxes. If the Cuban Government does not see fit to fully co- 
operate the thing would be me ne is that not true? 

Mr. Herrineton. That is correct, 


COMPLETION OF COMMISSION’S WORK 


Mr. Stxes. How long would it take the Commission to make its 
findings and submit a declaration on a proper course of action in this 
particular shrimping area? 

Mr. Herrineton. | cannot give you a specific answer to that. 
The Commission will have to meet and consider the evidence available, 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that unless the Commission were to be organ- 
ized and to work rapidly its efforts would be rather meaningless? 

Mr. Herrineton. Shrimp is an annual crop. The shrimp of the 
species that are caught will live from 12 to 15 months, so each year you 
are fishing anew crop. You would expect this problem would continue, 

Mr. Sixes. It is possible to deplete the seed stock very rapidly 
by overfishing. If this cannot be resolved in a very short time it 
could be meaningless. It appears to me if they continue to fish the 
area the fisherman may destroy the productive capacity of the area, 
This may take place before your Commission can act. 

Mr. Herrineron. If action is delayed too long it would have that 
tendency, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But you do not know how long would be requl ired 
before action could be taken by the Commission? In other words, is 
there not an estimated time when the findings of the Commission 
would be available? 

Mr. Herrineron. I know it is the hope of the people in the Florida 
area that the Commission would take some action during its first 
year, some time before the end of the first year of its activities. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the action of the Commission depend upon an 
agreement with the Cubans? 

Mr. Herrincron. Yes, sir. From the views that we have received 
from the Cuban fishing industry and others interested, they, equally 
with our fishermen, would like to see measures taken that would im- 
prove the size of the shrimp taken in the area. I think we can reason- 
ably anticipate full cooperation in meeting the requirements of the 
convention. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Maanuson. With reference to the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, would you tell us a little bit how the research 
is going on with the pink salmon? 

Mr. Herrineton. As you know, they have been in operation for 
very brief time. They are making good progress. They were faced 
with a very difficult problem with flooding i in the area, I believe in the 
last 1 or 2 years, and they hope in the coming year or two to make 
some special studies of the effects of such flooding and how it can be 
counterbalanced by regulatory measures. 

Mr. Maanuson. Flooding of the spawning streams? 
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Mr. Herrinaton. Yes, sir. The pink salmon spawn in the lower 
streams of the Fraser. It is this area that had heavy flooding condi- 
tions last year 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMMISSION TO STATE AUTHORITIES 


Mr. Maanuson. Is there good liaison between these International 
Fisheries Commissions and the State’s fishery authorities who deal 
with the same species? 

Mr. Herrineton. The Director of Fisheries of the State of Wash- 
ington is one of our Commissioners. 

Mr. Maenuson. Which Commission? 

Mr. Herrincron. On the Salmon Commission, both sockeye and 

pink. 

Then a resident of Seattle is another Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner of the Fish and Wildlife Service is our third Commissioner. 

On the Canadian side they have the director of the local fisheries 
section of the Canadian Government as a member. They have a 
public member from that area and they have a member from Ottawa, 
a senator. So the Commission has four local people from British 
Columbia and the State of Washington and it has two people from 
the respective Federal capitals. 

Mr. Macnuson. You do not feel there is any conflict between State 
authorities and the Commissions? 

Mr. Herrineton. I would imagine occasional questions come up 
and problems, but they appare tly have been able to work them out. 
I attended the Salmon Commission meeting in Ottawa only last Friday 
and an agreement was reached on the matters that were considered 
at that time. 


SHARE OF COSTS BORNE BY UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Mr. Macnuson. With reference to the Commissions on which 
Canada and the United States are represented, are their budgeted 
amounts equivalent? 

Mr. Herrineton. The contributions are equal from the two 
governments. 

Mr. Macnuson. And you are asking enough to match the Canadian 
contribution? 

Mr. Herrincton. Yes, sir. I am reminded of the fact in the Great 
Lakes that is not true; the contribution is not equal. On the Salmon 
Commission and the Halibut Commission the contributions are equal. 

Mr. Maanuson. I think that is all. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 
USE OF LAMPRICIDE IN CONTROL OF LAMPREY EEL 


Mr. Ceperserc. Has the use of lampricides in the control of the 
lamprey eel in the Great Lakes shown sufficient promise to date to 
indicate an eventual eradication of the lamprey eel? 

Mr. Herrincton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Me- 
Kernan handle the questions on the Great Lakes. He is our Com- 
missioner on that Commission. 
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Mr. McKernan. The answer to that is yes, the lampricide has 
been most effective in bringing about a reduction in the lamprey, 
This coming year we expect to see the first major evidence of the 
reduction in Lake Superior. Even this vear we found the streams 
that had been threatened in 1958 showed a substantial reduction in 
the return of the adult lampreys to the respective streams. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON EEL INFESTATION 


Mr. CepERBERG. Has there been any indication of any new invasion 
of the lamprey eel into lakes because of the seaway’ 

Mr. McKernan. No. We have been studying this particular 
feature as a part of the research program and find we very strongly 
believe that there has been no major reinfestation into the Great 
Lakes because of the seaway. 

Mr. CepERBERG. That is all that I have. 


REDUCTION IN COMMERCIAL FISHERIES IN THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. Rooney. What are the figures with regard to the commercial 
fisheries in the Great Lakes now that we are back in this budget 
again for $946,287 for the coming fiscal vear? 

Mr. McKernan. The catch in the Great Lakes is around 110 to 
120 million pounds. 

Mr. Rooney. Hovw long have we been appropriating now for the 
Great Lakes Fishery Cominission, and in particular this lamprey eel 
business? How much of the taxpavers’ money have you spent so far? 

Mr. McKernan. The taxpayers have spent altoge ther, including 
special appropriations through the Great Lakes Commission, $7. 
million, Mr. Chairman. That is the total for the United States ar 
Canada. For the United States, fiscal vears 1950 through 1960, $5. 
million. 

Mr. Roongry. Now, with the expe nditure of that large amount of 
money it appears that the commercial fisheries in the Great Lakes 
are dec reasing and decreasing, alt hough this program has been going 
on for how long? 

Mr. McKernan. This particular program has been going on since 
1947 through 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1956 vou had a commercial fishery yield in the 
Great Lakes of 136.6 million pounds, did you not? 

Mr. a KERNAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in 1957, 123.7 million pounds? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in 1958 what was the figure? 

Mr. McKernan. 1958, the figure was 108 million pounds, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roongy. Do vou have a figure for 1959? 

Mr. McKernan. No, sir. These figures are not available vet. 

Mr. Rooney. The commercial fisheries yield has been steadily 
decreasing while we have been steadily increasing the amount that 
the Federal taxpayers from all over the country pay toward this 
program; is that correct? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman; but on the other hand 
it was never anticipated that the lamprey would be immediately con- 
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trolled in the Great Lakes. That control is just now being felt, and 
in fact, Mr. Chairman, the Great Lakes trout population, that in 
Lake Superior, is beginning to show some signs of life at the present 
time. We really do not anticipate that the rehabilitation will be felt 
significantly for about 10 years. At that time we are very hopeful, 
in fact, all of our research indicates that rehabilitation of the Great 
Lakes can be achieved. This is especially so since we now have evi- 
dence of the drastic decline in the lamprey eel populations. 


INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. The second largest item following that for the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission is that for the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission. What are the figures on tuna for the last 3 years? 

Mr. Herrinetron. The catch of the two species of tuna with which 
the convention is concerned was 295.8 million pounds in 1959, 300.2 
million pounds in 1958, and 279.4 million pounds in 1957. 

Mr. Roonry. How long have we now been appropriating for these 
investigations of the love life of the tuna? 

| Mr. Herrinetron. I think that that goes back to about 

Mr. Rooney. It goes back a long time, if my memory is correct. 

Mr. Herrinaton. To 1952, when $59,991 was appropriated. 

Mr. Rooney. To date you have spent how much with regard to this 
Tuna Commission? 

Mr. Herrinaton. I am sorry, but I have not totaled that, [ 
have the annual figures here, but not the cumulative total. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you total them, please? 
Mr. Herrinecron. Sir, subject to errors in my rough addition, it is 
$1,992,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Pretty nearly $2 million? 

Mr. Herrinetron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And this money represents an American share of 
99.8 percent; does it? 

Mr. Herrineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And although we have been spending this money, 
we now find that the tuna catch was lower in 1959 than it had been 
in the previous couple of vears. Is that correct? 

Mr. Herrineton. Yes, sir. The 2 or 3 previous years it was a 
higher value. 

Mr. McKernan. But the top is the latest year, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following statement was later submitted for the record :) 

The value of the 1959 tuna catch was lower than that in 1958. 


Mr. Rooney. And the value of the tuna catch in 1959 was less 
than it was in 1955 or 1956; is that correct? 
Mr. Herrinoton. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 303 
through 338 of the justifications. 
(The pages follow:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1961 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act_...-_-_- ittitntincaibtGancand tentoabeseees eds ; $1, 725, 000 
Base for 1961 : lie . sciakedewel ss . : 1, 725, 000 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 

















Requirements Difference 
increase 
(+) or de- 
1960 1961 crease (—) 
1. International Pacific Halibut Commission . $121, 900 $139, 000 +$17, 100 
2. International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
sion 246, 650 231, 400 —15, 250 
3. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. } 372, 700 372, 700 
4. International Commission for the Northwest | 
Atlantic Fisheries } 5, 690 | 5, 690 
5. International Whaling Commission | 600 600 | 
6. International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- | 
sion | 17, 210 | 17,210 | 
7. Great Lakes Fishery Commission | 946, 287 941, 287 
8. North Pacific Fur Seal Commission aul 2, 000 2, 000 | 
9. Tortugas Shrimp Commission | 200,000 | +200, 000 
10. Expenses of the U.S. Commissioners aa 11, 963 10, 113 | 1, 850 
Total requirement ---. ----| 1,725,000 1, 925, 000 | +200, 000 +200, 000 
| | _ aw 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1961. a anne -- 1,925,000 


INTERNATIONAL Paciric HALIBUT COMMISSION 


Actual 1959__- _- pes cs i s ; F : >121, 738 


Estimate 1960_ _- 
Estimate 1961_ _- 


PE j , . 121, 900 
saath nations welt Z : d 139, 000 


eee. 2. owes cc ibe ste pod tes a8 17, 100 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


the halibut fishery of the North Pacific Ocean entered into force October 28, 1953 
(5 UST 5; TIAS 2900), being a modification of earlier treaties having a similar 
purpose dating from 1923. 


The convention between the United States and Canada for the preservation of 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Halibut Commission is required by the convention to regulate the com- 
mercial fishery and to justify its regulations by adequate scientific investigations. 
It is required to develop the stocks of halibut to levels which will permit the maxi- 
mum sustained yield and to maintain the stocks at those levels 

The halibut fishery is subjected to continuing scrutiny under the terms of the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention (United States, Canada, and Japan). Under 
its terms Japan and Canada have agreed to abstain from fishing one or more 
stocks of fish which meet requirements specified in the convention. Halibut is 
one of the stocks from which Japan has agreed to abstain. One of the conditions 
for continuing abstention is: 

“The stock is the subject of extensive scientific study designed to discover whether 
the stock is being fully utilized and the conditions necessary for maintaining its 
maximum sustained productivity.” (Art. IV (b) (iii) North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention.) [Italic supplied.] 

To provide scientific information to meet the terms of both the Halibut and 
North Pacific Conventions, the Halibut Commission in fiscal year 1956 expanded 
its program. The increase requested in this estimate is required to obtain certain 
additional information which the experience of three full operating seasons under 
this expanded program has shown to be necessary. 
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A table showing the comparison by projects between fiscal years 1960 and 
1961 follows: 

















Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1960 1961 or de- 
crease (—) 
I icici scniinisetian'ss rliindbanstadea' vie eas nee bite il eielinlt Heastiatpianeded $38, 180 PR Se 
eed 37, 060 40, 150 +3, 090 
I I oe a en slemeeaoan 65, 825 | 67, 135 +1, 310 
Age composition and growth studies_.............--...---...- 74, 800 92, 210 +17, 410 
Gindies of precomamercial 10. on onc coccccscccncccvcsaceavssncos 27, 935 40, 325 +12, 390 
Total, United States and Canada...................__. 243, 800 278, 000 +34, 200 
Mallee Menten Miete OND... <5. 121, 900 | 139, 000 +17, 100 
Explanation of increases 

1. Regulation: 
1960_ _. wi is San a ace es — ; tae ee eee aa wan et eo tee 
BN Re a esas sates ae a anc a oma ee 
I a ee se eet en 7 . a os 0 


Regulation is a continuing responsibility which normally does not change 
materially from year to year. 


2. Statistical studies: 


1960_ : ; z bee ‘ _..__. $37, 060 
1961L_ : ; D : a ca. “oe 
Increase Fe Fae bo ek : a fe ee ee ee 3, 090 


Statistical studies are a basic requirement in ascertaining maximum sustainable 
catch. Such studies involve the collection, compilation and detailed analysis of 
the fishing records of individual fishing vessels, showing location, amount of 
fishing, and catch per day. In addition to a permanent statistical staff, temporary 
aides assist in the collection of data during the fishing season. These studies 
entail considerable travel. 

The increase for statistical studies in fiscal year 1961 is occasioned by the 
necessity for evaluating the effect of recent modifications of fishing gear and 
new types of bait on the efficiency of the fleet; “catch per unit of effort” is a 
basic factor in the statistical studies. Additional temporary personnel ($975), 
travel ($750) and supplies ($200) are directly attributable to this stepped-up 
activity. The publication of a technical statistical report accounts for $1,125 


“0. 


Compensating decreases offset all but $40 of increases in other object classes. 


3. Tagging: 
NE, oun meice~ acon Shake ecteue eee zh ae See Pe Poles $65, 825 
NN ts ae. a 2 sub tediabrat cs dp tae sacl sh a aia Se iia ke aaieccae eli 67, 135 
RR a OT a Sl 8 oe er eb ee Ba Sania eek 1, 310 


Efficient regulation requires a working knowledge of the relationships between 
stocks, of the stocks available upon different banks at different seasons, and of the 
current rate of catch by the fishery. Such information, obtainable only from a 
carefully planned series of tagging experiments, determines the need for geographic 
and seasonal changes in fishing regulations. 

The execution of an efficient tagging program along 2,000 miles of coastline 
requires a scientific staff to do the tagging and to analyze tag recoveries; the char- 
ter and operation of a seaworthy vessel with fishing crew for 5 months each year; 
and the employment of temporary aides to assist with work at sea and with 
collection of tags from the fishermen. 

The major cost increases are in vessel charter (600) and personnel ($985) ; other 
increases amount to $125 for a total of $1,710. Partially offsetting these increases 
is a decrease of $400 in equipment. 


4. Age composition and growth studies: 


(eee. Si dadn ee sd be ok Sid A Ree: rk ec ee id he oe ihe $74, 800 
1961 92, 210 


Increase_. 17, 410 
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Age composition studies are required to determine the number of spawners 
necessary to maintain maximum recruitment. mt 
tion requisite for studies of changes in the mortal 


+} 


i studies also provide informa- 
itv rate with age under different 
conditions. Growth studies show changes in growth from age to age under 
different stock and environmental conditions. These studies are required for 
analyses which indicate the age of 


capture which will yield the greatest possible 
poundage. 


t 

The data gathered and examined during the past 5 years have proved inadk quate 
for this purpose. The additional information necessary can be supplied only by 
frequent samplings of catches at sea. Hen 70. additi mal poral biologs ical 
aides will be placed aboard commercial fishing vessels operating on the important 


fishing grounds throughout the season. 


The major increases are in personnel ($10,750), travel ($6,610) and supplies 
$1,800) totaling $19,160. Partially fsetting these increases is a decre f 


of $1,750. 


5. Studies of precommercial life: 


1960 a : $27, 935 
1961 i etn 10, 325 
Increase 4 12, 390 


Studies of the precommercial life of tl e halibut are essential to an understanding 
of the factors responsible for year-to-vear variation in the number of recruits 


entering the fishery The investigations to date have been very productive 
However, experience has shown that the 60 qaays of fieldwork conducted d iring 
each of the past } vears does not allow time to cover the 1,200 miles of coastlin 
between British Columbia and central Alaska Data from this entire area must 
be gathered to ascertain the distribution of the five age-classes below commercial 
size and to obtain reliable measures of the strength of each. From such informa- 
tion it is possible to determine mortality rates and their causes and to estimate 
recruitment. To achieve sufficient coverage, vessel operations for precommercial 
life studies must be increased from 60 days in fiscal vear 1960 to 105 days in 
fiscal year 1961. In other respects, the investigations will be similar to those of 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

The increases for this stepper d-up activity are: additional te mporary personnel 


($1,000), travel ($90), charter of vessel for a longer period at the higher prevailing 


Pil ip 


rate ($7,575), and supplies ($3,340 
BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Expenses are shared equally with Canada. The total estimate for the Com- 


mission is $278,000 Hence, the U.S. share is $139,000. 


INTERNATIONAL PaciFic SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Actual, 1959 $233, 560 
Estimate, 1960 246, 650 
Estimate, 1961 231, 400 

Decrease 15, 250 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


The Sockeye Salmon Fishery Convention of 1937 between the United States 


and Canada (50 Stat. 1355; T.S. 918; and 61 Stat. 511) and a protocol thereto 
of 1957 (8 U.S.T. 1057; TIAS 3867 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The convention of 1937 has for its purpose the preservation and extension of 
the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser River system in British Columbia. The 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission has for 14 years carried on & 
program of scientific investigation and regulation which is well on its way to 
restoring to its former high productivity the valuable sockeye fishery. This 
fishery had been almost completely destroyed by obstructions to spawning 
migrations due to rockslides, and by overfishing. 
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A protocol to the convention, effective July 3, 1957, added to the Commission’s 
responsibilities the pink salmon of the Fraser River. This resource had seriously 
declined. The Commission began applying to the pink salmon species investiga- 
tive and regulatory techniques similar to those which have been successful with 
the sockeye. 

The Commission divides its budget estimate into two parts to show costs of 
the sockeye and pink activities separately. Pink salmon occur in commercial 
quantities every second year. Scientific fieldwork on this species increases in 
the year of the commercial run and decreases in the off year. 
fall accordingly. Fiscal year 1961 is an off vear for the pinks. 

The total request (U.S. share) is for $231,400, a decrease of $15,250 from the 
1960 estimate. The pink salmon activity shows a decrease of $23,150 (U.S. 
share). This is offset in part by a net increase of $7,900 (U 
sockeye program. 

Tables follow showing comparative figures, by projects, for fiscal years 1960 
and 1961, with brief explanations of the larger items of increases. 


The costs rise and 


5. share) in the 


Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+) 
1960 | 1961 or de- 
crease (—) 
A. Sockeye 
1. Central laboratories......<<<<<<-<«<«-- a di $50, 000 $53, 700 +$3, 700 
2. Regulation of sockeye fishery. ............-.--- ihe 26, 000 26, 400 +400 
3. Survey and inspec tion of spaw ning grounds cain 31, 000 34, 000 +3, 000 
4. Study of migration and gear selectivity. __.......-- 13, 400 13, 800 +400 
5. Research on distinction and productivity of races. -| 24, 500 25, 200 | +700 
6. Rehabilitation of depleted areas..._- oe 19, 900 22, 300 +2, 400 
7. Maintenance of fishways and othe or structures____. 36, 000 37, 400 +1, 400 
8. Environmental and early life history studies_______| 46, 000 47, 700 +1, 700 
9. Biological and engineering surveys of water use | 
projects___ 42, 000 46, 000 +4, 000 
10. Research for methods of passing r sockeye past ¢ dams._| 27, 500 28, 106 600 
11. Research and engineering on fishways J 15, 000 iA gf Ca R ae ds 
12. Research and engineering on artificial spawning 
grounds....-- aaa esiciaebcheieien 35, 000 32, 500 —2, 500 
Sockeye total, United States and Canada. - onal 366, 300 382, 100 +15, 800 
a Te ee 183, 150 191, 050 +7, 900 





EXPLANATION OF MAJOR INCREASES 


1. Central laboratories, $3,700.—Publication st. re ports on research. 

3. Survey and inspection of spawning grounds, $3,000.—Additional fieldwork, for 
enumeration of the increasingly large sockeye eae to each of the spawning 
grounds. This activity provides one of the criteria necessary for regulation of the 
fishery. 

6. Rehabilitation of repleted areas, $2,400.—Additional fieldwork to ascertain the 
conditions for successful establishment of a run of sockeye in Horsefly Lake. 
This rehabilitation project is of primary importance to the expansion of the salmon 
resource. Its purpose is, by various means, to establish runs of sockeye in suitable 
areas not presently being utilized or not being utilized to the extent possible. 
Runs have been successfully established but all the conditions determining success 
are not known. 

7. Maintenance of fishways and other structures, $1,400.—Resumption of normal 
maintenance which had to be partially postponed during fiscal year 1960. 

8. Environmental and early life history studies, $1,700.—The increase is attri- 


butable to the increasing size of the escapement resulting from the restoration of 
the runs. 


9. Biological and engineering surveys of water use projects, $4,000.—-This inerease 


reflects current e xpe ‘rience concerning the threat to the sockeye by the industriali- 
zation of British Columbia as it affects the Fraser River system and, in turn, the 
fish. Hydroelectric projects, flood control projects, oil refineries, papermills, 
chemical plants—these and many other industrial uses affect the physical condi- 
tion of the waters of the Fraser River. Their potentially harmful effects would 
destroy the resource if adequate protection were not provided. This industrial 
development with its inherent threat to the salmon has been increasing annually 
over the past 10 years and, more recently, at an accelerated rate. 
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General.—Affecting the increased sockeye items are three new permanent posi- 
tions; added costs of communications, contractual services, and equipment. 
These increases are partially offset by decreases in temporary personnel and in 
other object classes. 


B. Pink salmon 


Fiscal year 1961 is one of the alternate years in which there is no commercial 
run of pink salmon. Accordingly, the fieldwork is reduced and the estimates 
involve a net reduction of $23,150 (U.S. share) as reflected in the following table 
of comparative figures, by projects, for fiscal years 1960 and 1961: 








Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1960 1961 or de- 
crease (—) 

—_ —|— —_ _ 7 ie 
B. Pink: | 7. 

BB. Bemreetion end siatisties.... .cccccccccecncccecucs $6, 000 $4, 000 —$2, 000 

14, Escapement productivity studies.................. 46, 000 29, 200 — 16, 800 

15. Racial migration investigations. __._- 31, 500 7, 200 | —24, 300 

16. Marine and freshwater environmental studies_____- 25, 500 19, 500 Z —6, 000 

17. Watershed protection investigations. -_...........__| 18, 000 | 20, 800 +2, 800 

Pink total, United States and Canada-___-.._..-- 27, 000 80, 700 | —46, 300 

I mets 63, 500 40, 350 | —23, 150 


The increase of $2,800 in ‘‘Watershed protective investigations’”’ is occasioned 
by the accelerated rate of growth in British Columbian industries which threaten 
environmental damage to the pink salmon and over which the Commission has no 
control. The protective aetivity is the same in purpose and character as that 
carried on for the sockeye under ‘Biological and engineering surveys of water 
use projects.’”’ In addition, the pink salmon spawning streams of the lower 
Fraser River are subject to periodic floods. Special studies must be made to 
learn the methods of overcoming the damage to spawning occasioned by such 
floods. 


| 
Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 








1960 1961 or de- " 
crease (—) 
Sockeye and pink total, United States and Canada-_-._- — $493, 300 $462, 800 — $30, 500 
en MU ad 58, oes oe a ibhduiie mab ciealeitns lend 246, 650 231, 400 —15, 250 
INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 

0 ESI eS Sian eS eee a : _$3% 52, 700 
rn 0 PS es ic chewec hee 4s ere Sua 372, 700 
mI IS Fe ee el ol et ewe eo set . da, dee 


ietiw 0 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


The convention for the establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission (United States, Costa Rica, and Panama) which entered into force 
March 3, 1950 (1 UST 230; TIAS 2044; 64 Stat. 777), and has for its purpose the 
scientific investigation of the tunas and tuna-bait fishes of the eastern tropical 
Pacific Ocean. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission is directed by the terms of the 
convention to make investigations into the abundance, biology, and ecology of 
tunas and tuna-bait fishes, and into the effects of natural factors and human 
activities on the abundance and catch; to collect and interpret statistics and other 
information regarding past and present operations and results of the fishing; 
to determine the past and present conditions of the fish stocks; and to publish 
reports on its findings. 

The Commission is required to recommend, as needed, action by the govern- 
ments to keep the tuna populations at levels which will permit the maximum 
sustained catch. 
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The investigations necessitate research both at sea and ashore. These investiga- 
tions are conducted by a scientific staff headed by a director of investigations. 
Headquarters of the Commission is at the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
La Jolla, Calif.; small branch laboratories are maintained at Panama and San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


A comparison by projects between fiscal years 1960 and 1961 follows: 














Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1960 1961 or de- 
crease (—) 
1, Compilation and analysis of catch statistics. ............-.. $34, 700 $36, 360 +$1, 660 
2 Teameereer OE DOR MECN Aus ck d ccc clic cnesets suede uct 84, 000 86, 150 +2, 150 
3. Tun Mile bistory and DIOS 6 ons isk cess kieneodsticcstesecse 70, 000 66, 350 —3, 650 
ES ain canine iagionwaie 84, 000 101, 090 +17, 090 
5. Oceanography and tuna ecology 100, 000 82,750 —17, 250 
I iia ica dls ss tpc tlic Nicest ace aan kadai 372, 700 372, 700 0 





EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


The activity on which additional emphasis will be placed in fiscal year 1961 is 
tuna tagging. Prior to fiscal year 1959 the Commission’s tagging was done by 
scientists placed aboard commercial fishing vessels. This method provided infor- 
mation only from the relatively limited places where, and on occasions when, the 
commercial fleet was operating. This proved inadequate. In fiscal year 1959 
independent tagging was undertaken at other times and places with vessels 
chartered by the Commission for its particular marine research needs. The 
results thus far have shown that this phase of the program must be substantially 
enlarged in order to provide needed information on tuna migration and, in turn, 
on the population structure. Such information is a basic factor in estimating 
maximum sustainable yield. 

The increase of $17,090 in the tuna tagging project will enable the Commission 
to make a start on the expanded tagging program. In fiscal year 1961 the 
increased cost will be offset by reduction in the work on ‘“‘Oceanography”’ (from 
$100,000 to $82,750) which is made possible by increased participation of other 
agencies in this general line of study and their cooperation with the Commission. 

Small increases for ‘“‘Catch statistics’ and ‘‘Research on bait species” are offset 


by a reduction in ‘‘Tuna life history and biology” and by the aforementioned 
reduction in “Oceanography.” 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


The convention provides that the share of the joint expenses of the Commission 
to be borne by each member shall be related to the proportion of the total catch 
from the fisheries covered by the convention utilized by that member. Accord- 
ingly, the U.S. share will be 99.8 percent of the total for fiscal year 1961; Panama’s 
share will be $500, the minimum contribution approved by the member nations; 
Costa Rica’s share in 1961 will be $745. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 


ee Te ee ee ee oe eee a A es ee ieee $5, 035 


eS eee A ee 5 catenin ee a 5, 690 
IA Tr ee ee on ease enkue seuss ouees 5, 690 


onnee 0 


Preis Oe Fe © i ee 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries which enterea 
into force July 3, 1950 (1 UST 477; TIAS 2089; 64 Stat. 1067). 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The convention provides for joint action in the conservation of stocks of fish 
in the northwest Atlantic Ocean. Twelve nations with a fishing interest in the 
area now participate in the program. The Commission plans, coordinates, and 
reviews the fishery research programs which are conducted by the individual 
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member nations. It also colleets and publishes fishery statistics and publishes 
reports of. this cooperative research. If after adequate research regulatory 
measures are found to be desirable, the Commission recommends the adoption 
of such regulations to the member governments. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1961 are for a Commission program at the same 
general level as for tiscal year 1960. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Contributions from the 12 member governments for operating expenses are 
computed on a formula which provides for a flat-rate payment from each country, 
and _ a division of the balance on the basis of panel memberships. In computing 
the amount of the U.S. assessment it is assumed there will be 12 member states 
holding 28 panel seats and that the United States will maintain membership on 
3 panels. 

INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


Actual, 1959 ise MAAN sac nina er sahara ia te cma $560 
Estimate, 1960_____- 5 aca 5 ot : 600 
Estimate, 1961 a eS 600 

Increase __- eee , 0 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


The International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling which entered 
into force November 10, 1948 (62 Stat. (2) 1716; TIAS 1849; and 64 Stat. 425). 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The purpose of the International Whaling Commission is to safeguard the 
remaining world whale stocks. The Commission meets annually to carry out its 
function of reviewing statistical and other reports and to promulgate such regula- 
tions as are deemed necessary. The expenses of the Commission consist of part- 
time headquarters administration, the cost of the annual meeting, publication of 
reports, and some participation in scientific programs, such as whale tagging, 
conducted by the member countries. 

The Commission, formerly composed of 17 member nations, was reduced to 15 
members as of July 1, 1959, as the result of the withdrawal from the Convention 
of Norway and the Netherlands. The withdrawals came about from the inability 
of the five nations operating factory ships in the Antarctic (Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, the United Kingdom and the U.S8.8.R.) to agree, outside the con- 
vention framework, on national catch quotas within the overall catch quota for the 
Antarctic established under the convention. The two countries which have 
withdrawn have indicated that they would, to a substantial degree, abide by the 
regulations of the Commission. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Member Governments share equally in the expenses of the Commission. The 
U.S. share has been one-seventeenth of a total budget estimated at £3,400. It is 
expected that the U.S. contribution will remain the equivalent of one-seventeenth 
of this amount, despite the reduction in membership to 15. (The Commission will 
make every effort to absorb in fiscal vear 1961 the reduction in funds occasioned 
by withdrawal of Norway and the Netherlands. 


INTERNATIONAL NoRTH Paciric FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Actual 1959 $16, 907 
Estimate 1960___ 17, 210 
Estimate 1961_- 17, 210 


Increase- 0 


SIATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific 
Ocean with Annex and Protocol (Canada, Japan, and the United States) effective 
1953 (4 UST 380; TIAS 2786; and 68 Stat. 698). 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under the convention Canada, Japan, and the United States are seeking to assure 
the maximum sustainable productivity of the fisheries resources of common con- 
cern of the North Pacific Ocean. Japan and Canada have agreed to abstain from 
entering the fishery for one or more stocks of fish which meet requirements speci- 
fied in the convention. Research on the high seas is conducted by agencies of the 
three member Governments under a program developed and coordinated by the 
Commission. By the terms of the protocol the Commission is required, as ex- 
peditiously as practicable, to investigate the waters of the convention area to 
determine if there are areas in which salmon originating in the rivers of Canada 
and the United States intermingle with salmon originating in the rivers of Asia. 

The staff of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission carries on day- 
by-day coordination of the research activities, promotes and assists in the inter- 
change of information and data and the reporting of results. Statistics of fisheries 
of joint interest are compiled, analyzed, and published in limited quantity for re- 
search workers. Meetings of the Commission and its subsidiary committees are ar- 
ranged, staffed, and reported by the Secretariat. Research bulletins, reports, and 
other documents are translated, edited, published in English and Japanese, and 
distributed. 

Under the terms of the convention, the annual review of the performance of the 
several countries in meeting the requirements for abstention must be continued 
in fiscal year 1961. 

The estimates are for a program on the same level as in fiscal year 1960. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


The expenses of the Commission are shared equally by the three member 
Governments. 
Great LAKES FisHERY COMMISSION 


i ; ; ; .. $918, 800 


Actual, 1959. 


Estimate, 1960 


946, 287 
‘stimate, 1961 


946, 287 


Increase Ssh faa ta 2 0 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


The Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between the United States of America 
and Canada which entered into force October 11, 1955 (6 UST 2836; TIAS 3326). 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under the terms of the convention, the Great Lakes Fishery Commission was 
established in 1956. It has three principal duties: (1) eradication or control of 
the destructive sea lamprey of the Great Lakes; (2) formulation and coordination 
of research programs to improve the fishery productivity of the Great Lakes; 
and (3) recommendation of appropriate measures to the two Governments on the 
basis of such research. The “appropriate measures” to be recommended will 
include the rehabilitation of the lake trout and other principal species which have 
heen largely exterminated by the lampreys. 

The budget estimates cover lamprey research and control and the cost of a 
secretariat. They do not include general research on the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes. This is financed by appropriations to the United States and Canadian 
Federal, State, and Provincial fisheries agencies. The Commission does not 
maintain an independent research staff; rather, the lamprey research and control 
is carried out by contract with governmental agencies. 

The States bordering on the Great Lakes cooperate in all parts of the Commis- 
sion’s program. 

The parasitic sea lamprey first established itself in Lake Huron, then - Lake 
Michigan, then Lake Superior. Destruction of the lake trout is practically com- 
plete in all but Lake Superior and a few small areas in Georgian Bay, an isolated 
arm of Lake Huron. The Commission therefore concentrated its program pri- 
marily on Superior in an attempt to save the remaining stocks of lake trout for 
rehabilitation of the commercial fishery. 
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The lampreys spawn in streams tributary to the lakes and, after spawning, the 
adults die. The resulting larvae live from 5 to 7 years in the streams, doing no 
damage. Upon becoming adults they migrate to the lakes where they prey upon 
lake trout, whitefish and other species of fish for from 12 to 20 months, returning, 
then, upstream to spawn and die. 


DIVISION OF WORK AND COST 


Control of the lamprey pest is of joint concern to the United States and Canada. 
Lampreys 0 rg nene in Canadian or United States streams form a common 
population in the Great Lakes and attack the common population of fish in the 
lakes without regard to the international border. The work of control is, there- 
fore, done on whichever side of the border the lamprey-spawning streams are 
found. 

Sharing of costs, however, is related to the economic interest of each country 
in the commercial fisheries of the Great Lakes, since it is to restore or preserve 
these fisheries that the control program was undertaken. Historically, U.S. 
fishermen have taken some 69 percent of the species most preved upon by the 
lamprey, and apportionment of costs is based on this historic division of economie 
interest: The United States pays, 69 percent, Canada 31 percent. 

Contributions are paid to the Commission annually by each country. Funds 
paid to the Commission lose their identity as United States or Canadian funds 
and become Commission funds, spent under Commission direction. The Com- 
mission enters into annual contracts for work to be done on each side of the border. 
The amount of work done on each side of the border is related to the control 
problems involved, not to the amount of contribution by the respective member 
country. 

METHODS OF LAMPREY CONTROL 


Two methods of lamprey control are in use. The older method is to barricade 
streams in such manner that adult lampreys, migrating upstream to spawn, are 
killed at the barriers and thus prevented from spawning. The second and more 
recently developed method is to destroy the larvae and young lamprey in the 
spawning areas of the streams by application of a selective toxicant (lampricide) 
Since the larv ae or young lampre) vs remain in or near the spawning grounds for 
from 5 to 7 years before the migration downstream to the lake, use of the lampri- 
cide while they are in this stage means that at least five generations are killed at 
one time. The barricades, on the other hand, operate on only one generation per 
year. The two methods supplement each other. 

The Commission has responsibility for bringing the lamprey pest under control 
as rapidly as possible, using the most effective methods. Flexibility, within the 
range of a planned program, is essential in order to take full advantage of increased 
knowledge and experience as these are acquired in the field and in the laboratory, 


FISCAL YEARS 1959 AND 1960 


Experience in fiscal year 1959 confirmed the success of the lampricide method 
of control and the judgment of the Commission in adopting the lampricide as 
the primary method. Barriers continue to be used as a check on the adequacy 
of chemical control and to prevent reinfestation of streams subjected to chemical 
control treatment. 


Construction 

No new barriers were constructed in fiscal year 1959 nor will any be constructed 
in fiscal year 1960. Activities under this heading are limited to the relocation of 
barriers and to the rebuilding of barriers so damaged by floods as to require prac- 
tically complete reconstruction. Since the function of the barriers as a control 
measure will be of decreasing importance after fiscal year 1960, it is planned to 
hold the rebuilding of damaged barriers to a minimum; this activity will probably 
become a part of the maintenance item after fiscal year 1961. 


Barrier control 


The season for operating barriers begins in March or April of each year and 
ends in September, thereby involving substantial portions of two fiscal years. 
Since the barrier operation must be continuous, plans for the spring and early 
summer (the last half of 1 fiscal year) must continue during the remainder of the 
summer (the first half of the succeeding fiscal vear). 

On Lake Superior 71 barriers were operated during the second half of fiscal year 
1958 and the first half of fiscal year 1959. This number was reduced to 58 in 
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the following operating year, 39 on the U.S. side and 19 in Canada. For the 
second half of fiscal year 1960 leading into fiscal year 1961, the figure on the U.S. 
side of Lake Superior will be about the same but in Canada a reduction will be 
made from 19 to 10. On Lake Superior the barriers provide the only complete 
check on the effectiveness of lampricide treatments. 

On Lake Michigan 64 barriers were operated during the second half of fiscal 
year 1958 and the first half of fiscal year 1959. This number was reduced to 35 
in the foliowing operating year. For the second haif of fiscai year 1960 leading 
into fiscal year 1961, the number will be further reduced to 24. Most of these 
barriers have been in operation for five or six seasons. They have greatly reduced 
or prevented 1: umprey spawning during those years; consequently, the streams on 
which they are installed probably will not need chemical treatment. 

Lampricide control 

A total of 18 Lake Superior streams were treated with lampricide during fiscal 
year 1959, 1 on the Canadian side and 17 on the U.S. side. The treatments were 
carried out with a high degree of success. 

The program calls for the completion, by the end of fiscal year 1960, of one 
lampricide treatment of each of the significant lamprey-producing streams on 
Lake Superior, with one exception, the Michipicoten, a Canadian stream whose 
treatment will be deferred until fiscal year 1961. 

Surveys (discontinued after fiscal year 1959) 

This activity, designed to discover all actual or potential lamprey-producing 
streams, was discontinued, following the work done on the Canadian side of Lake 
Huron during fiscal year 1959. The only type of survey carried on at the present 
time is for the purpose of preparing for the application of lampricide and its cost 
is included under ‘‘Lampricide control’’ in these estimates. 

Research 

Research in the United States was directed to the most efficient use of lampri- 
cide under a variety of conditions as regards temperature, acidity, mineral com- 
position, and other physical and chemical features of water in the streams. New 
chemical compounds were investigated for possible improvements over those now 
in use. 

On the Canadian side further field and laboratory experiments were conducted 
on the use of direct current to block migrants and guide them into traps. Studies 
of the life history of the larvae were continued to determine factors influencing 
distribution, migration, abundance, and length of larval life, with particular em- 
phasis on the populations in the deep waters of streams and in estuaries, 


PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Under the item ‘Operations and maintenance’”’ is shown the breakdown of costs 
for the total program of control by barriers and lampricide. There has been 
some further shift of emphasis toward lampricide control, based on experience 
during the operating season of calendar 1959. 

The following tables show (1) comparative estimates, fiscal years 1960 and 1961, 
for the total Commission program, on a fourt-item basis; and (2) a further break- 
down of the same information on a geographic basis showing how much of the 
total program is planned to take place in each country. The item “Stream sur- 
veys,’’ formerly appearing in the estimates, has been eliminated. The type of 
survey now being carried on is included as a part of the lampricide operation. 
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Great LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 


Comparison of programs, fiscal years 1960 and 1961, on 4-activity basis 


TOTAL, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Activity 
1. Barrier construction--.-.-- . din . a 


2. Operations and maintenance: 


Barriers_. . _ 


Lampricide.- - .- 


Total 


3. Lamprey research_. ; : = 


Total, lamprey control 
4. Commission headquarters-. 


U.S. Share: 
Lamprey control 


Commission headquarters 


69 percent) 
WO) percent 


Total 


GREAT LAres FISHER’ 


Comparison of programs, fiscal years 1960 a 


rO BE PERFORMED IN UN 


Activity 


!. Barrier construction 


2. Operations and maintenance 
Barriers 
Lampricide 
Total 
3. Lamprey research 


Subtotal, United States_. 


rO BE PERFORMED IN 


tion 


1. Barrier construc 


2. Operations and maintenance 
barriers 
Lam pricide : 
Total 
3. Lamprey research 


Subtotal, Canada 


Total, Unit d States and Canada 
4. Commission ! i 


lead quarters. 


Program for fiscal ve 


Construction, in the United States: 
1960 


1961 


Decrease 


| 
| 
—|-—- 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1960 1961 
| 
| 
$34, 110 | 


498, 470 334, 770 


581, 820 796, 500 
| 1, 080, 290 1, 131, 270 
220, 800 192, 700 


1, 335, 200 1, 338, 100 


50, 000 46, 000 
1, 385, 200 1, 384, 100 
921, 287 923, 287 
25, 000 23, 000 
946, 287 46, 287 


COMMISSION 
nd 1961, on a geograpl 


ITED STATES 


Estimate, Estimate, 


} 1960 1961 
$16, 580 $14, 130 
319, 780 | 275, 070 
298, 830 407, 100 
618, 610 682, 170 
125, 010 106, 000 
700, 200 SUZ, SOO 
CANADA 
$17, 53h 
| j 
| 
178, 690 $59, 7OK 
282. 990 389. 400 
| 461. 680 449, 100 
5, 790 | 86, 700 
| ' , 
5. 000 535, SOO 
1, 335, 200 1, 338, 100 
50, OOO 6, OOO 
1, 385, 200 384, 100 
ar 1961 


$14, 130 | 


Increase (+-) 
or 
decrease (—) 


—$19, 980 
~ 163, 700 
+214, 080 


+50, 980 
- 28, 100 


2, 900 
—4, 000 


1, 100 


+2, 000 
2, 000 


ic basis 


Increase (+) 
or 
| decrease (—) 


— $2, 450 
44,710 
+108, 270 


+63, 560 


-19, 010 


+42, 100 


118, 990 
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No new barriers will be constructed. The amount budgeted will be used in 
instances where storm or other damage is so severe as to require substantial re- 
building of certain barriers, so that they become, in effect, replacements. This 
precaution is necessary during fiscal year 1961 on the U.S. side of Lake Superior 
because the barriers are being operated to prevent reinfestation of spawning areas 
already cleaned out, as well as to check the adequacy of the lampricide. The 
situation is different on the Canadian side, as will appear later. 

The situation is also different on Lake Michigan where the barricade method of 
control was partially superseded before barriers had been built on all lamprey- 
producing streams. Plans call for lampricide treatment to go forward as rapidly 
as possible, and some barriers will be operated to check the level of the surviving 
lamprey population and prevent reinfestation of these streams. 


Construction, in Canada: 


1960 SeeieadeassadaRinre a danse _ $17, 530 
1961 ee HL nernnn ewan tae 0 
a a a a as ee ee a a on mateiesid saat 17, 530 


On the Canadian side the continuing difficulty of operating barriers suecessfully 
under adverse stream conditions has led to a decision to curtail this activity. The 
barriers will not be put in operation until after the spring floods when the likelihood 
of severe damage is greatly reduced; therefore, ordinary repairs are a part of the 
usual maintenance activity. No amount is budgeted for replacements. The 
barriers will be activated during the main period of the migrations and will provide 
a check on the adequacy of the lampricide. 


Operations and maintenance: Barriers, in the United States: 


1960 $319, 780 
1961__--- 275, 070 
Decrease > hare i. aa Soe Bee 44, 710 


Lake Superior: It is planned to operate approximately 36 barriers on the U.S. 
side, and to keep 8 on a standby basis. 

Lake Michigan: A network of approximately 24 barriers will be operated on 
the west and northwest shores. wo-thirds of these will have been operating 
successfully for from 5 to 7 years. Their continued operation will prevent 
reinfestation and will reduce the number of streams to be treated with the 
chemical. About eight barriers in this northern and northwestern area will be 
maintained on standby. There are some 19 barriers on standby in the eastern 
area. 


Operations and maintenance, barriers, in Canada: 








Ee $178, 690 
Rs ais oe i ane Re ei eae RE oe te 59, 700 
Decrease 


anes We wled aa ae al ehieeielteeneenete teas 118, 990 


Lake Superior: On the Canadian side only 10 barriers will be operated, the 
chief purpose being to check the effectiveness of the lampricide. For that reason 
it is not planned to operate them from the time the first early migrant appears 
through the main part of the run and until the last stray has appeared. Rather 
they will be operated during the main bulk of the run and this operation will 
provide an adequate assessment of the adequacy of the lampricide in reducing 
the lamprey populations. 

The difficulties of barrier operations in Canada, referred to in previous budget 
justifications, has led to this curtailment and to further reliance on the lampricide 
Snapesions and maintenance, application of lampricide, in the United 

tates: 


1960__ a ; ee a eee Se Gisele Sea Sc OG a Shee 5 _.. $298, 830 
1961 __- ere ele a ain in was a a eee Je JU Carre 
IIR «4 ii ay we eee ee kr ER Ene cece ete 108, 270 


Lake Superior: On the U.S. side it is anticipated that every significant lamprey- 
producing stream will have received one lampricide treatment by the end of fiscal 
year 1960. Operations in fiscal year 1961 will consist of a search for larvae in the 
streams that were treated in the fall of 1958 to determine if and when retreatment 
is necessary, and in other potential lamprey-producing streams. 


53413—-60——_-70 
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Lake Michigan: Information will be collected on the distribution and abundance 
of larvae and sites will be selected for future application of the lampricide. It 
is planned to treat with lampricide a number of streams on the east shore on which 
barriers have not been operated for any appreciable length of time. Date obtained 
from these applications will be used for guidance in operations on other Lake 
Michigan streams since the conditions will be different from those on Lake 
Superior. 

Lake Huron: It is planned to begin the examination of Lake Huron streams 
to determine the distribution of larvae, as a necessary preliminary to chemical 
operations in subsequent years. 


Operations and maintenance: Application of lampricide in Canada: 


Sr, GB rasa hee er as sceerda . $282, 990 
eee oo a ; ee < 389, 400 
Increase__-_- Betis nbs sriesaten si — ie en: _-. 106, 410 


Lake Superior: On the Canadian side one very difficult large stream with heavy 
flow will be treated, the Michipicoten. Other activities will consist of examina- 
tion of both treated streams and potential producers, as in the United States. 

Lake Huron: It is planned to treat seven lamprey-producing streams entering 
Georgian Bay and continue the examination of Lake Huron streams to determine 
distribution of lamprey larvae as a preliminary to lampricide operations in sub- 
sequent years. 


Research, in the United States: 


1960__ : ‘ $125, 010 
1961___- stint basis . 106, 000 
Jecrease site ise ate . 19, O10 


Although five chemicals have been found selectively toxic to sea lamprey only 
one is currently in use. Experiments to determine the selective action and prop- 
erties of these chemicals will be continued. It is also necessary to know influences 
of water, water chemicals, temperature, and other conditions on the action of 
lampricide for these can cause a three-fold increase in the amount of chemical 
required to treat streams at certain seasons. It is necessary to find means whereby 
these adverse conditions can be predicted so that treatments can be scheduled to 
take advantage of favorable conditions. Efficient treatment depends to a large 
extent on the bio-assay techniques which determine what concentrations can be 
effectively and safely used. It is proposed to continue studies aimed at improving 
these techniques. 

Present methods of stream treatment require precise measurements of condi- 
tions, not only to determine the concentration required, but to insure success of 
treatments. In some instances treatments must be postponed because of stream 
conditions affecting the activity of the lampricide. A search will therefore be 
carried out for additives which will improve stream conditions and thus reduce 
the amount of lampricide required. 

At the present time sea lamprey are exposed to the lampricide until they are 
dead. It is possible that they have received a lethal exposure some time before 
they die. 

Experiments will be continued to determine the least exposure to lampricide 
needed to cause death and the effects of sublethal doses on the survival of the 
larvae. This information may lead to a reduction in the amount of chemical used. 

Studies will also be continued to learn the precise effect of the lampricide on 
the organ systems, particularly the circulatory systems of lampreys and fish, sc 
that chemicals and procedures can be further refined. 

Included in the research program are certain bio-assays of streams located at 
considerable distances from treatment operations in order to learn the action of 
chemicals in areas to be covered by the program in future years. 


Research in Canada: 


ee a ; : . ‘ $95, 790 
1961 _- oe : a 
Pecrease.. . .. =... . adhe B GE Ait 9, 090 


Larvae and young lamprey have been found in sheltered bays of Lake Superior 
living on the bottom, off the mouths of spawning streams. It is not known if 
these individuals contribute significantly to the populations in the Great Lakes, 
Studies will be undertaken to learn how extensively these populations are dis- 
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tributed, at what rate the population is augmented by larvae and young lamprey 
from the streams, and the approximate age of these new arrivals. 

Many streams in the Great Lakes area are believed to have marginal spawning 
conditions as a result of excessively low or high water temperatures. Planning 
of the control program will be greatly facilitated by knowing where and when 
temperature conditions have caused failure in sea lamprey reproduction. Labora- 
tory studies have determined the tolerance of lamprey eggs to steady temperatures. 
It is planned to explore the cumulative effects of fluctuating temperatures such as 
occur in these streams. 


Commission headquarters: 


1960 __- Seige Se terete ideas tet Se wel $50, 000 
I hat rae ead naan = er miaek 64k ad Sere yee , _. 46, 000 
I ark conten ncicblin cape biccaiaiat es a ea eT ee Re giceeple Ca “.” 4, 000 


The reduction of $4,000 is occasioned by the completion of a comprehensive 
bibliography of scientific literature relating to the Great Lakes fisheries. This 
will be kept current on an annual basis costing $2,000 a year. 


RASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Costs are shared with Canada in the ratio of United States 69 percent, Canada 
31 percent, for lamprey control and lamprey research; 50-50 for headquarters 
expense. For the former, the U.S. share is $923,287; for the latter the U.S. share 
is $23,000. 


NortH Paciric Fur SEAL ComMMISsION 


Actual, 1959__-_ $1, 200 
Estimate, 1960_ : See cts kia alent as ae L 2, 000 
Estimate, 1961 _ 2,000 

Increase 0 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


The Interim Convention Between the United States, Canada, Japan, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which entered into force October 14, 1957 
(8 UST 2283; TIAS 3948). 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The interim convention is aimed at laying the groundwork for permanent 
arrangements to conserve the North Pacific fur seal herds. This will be accom- 
plished by (1) study by all four Governments of the seals and the problem of their 
conservation, extending through 6 years; and (2) the maintenance, during this 
period, of traditional conservation practices including the prohibition of pelagic 
sealing. Broadly speaking, the convention provides for arrangements similar to 
those existing under the Fur Seal Treaty which was in force 1911—41, between the 
same parties, and adds provisions for a four-power study of methods best suited 
to secure the maximum sustainable productivity of the fur seal herds. 

The Commission maintains only a minimum secretariat. The expenses are 
those basic to holding a 2-week annual meeting including preparation of necessary 
documents and publication of an annual report. 


RASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Expenses are shared equally among the four Governments. 


TortuGcas SHRIMP COMMISSION 
Actual, 1959 


Estimate, 1960 chs sob) Seats 
Estimate, 1961______- = Lecara bau .....-- $200, 000 


Increase i hanekit +13 oliel mark 35) 0 
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STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


The Convention Between the United States and Cuba for the Conservation 
of Shrimp, signed at Havana August 15, 1958, which entered into force upon 
exchange of instruments of ratification September 4, 1959. Implementing legisla- 
tion is pending in the Congress. 

PURPOSE 


This new convention between the United States and Cuba was entered into 
for the purpose of developing and maintaining the maximum productivity of the 
shrimp stocks of common concern in the Gulf of Mexico off the coasts of Cuba 
and Florida, principally in the vicinity of the Tortugas insular group. Under 
the convention the Governments of Cuba and the United States agreed to estab- 
lish and operate the ‘“‘Commission for the Conservation of Shrimp in the Eastern 
Gulf of Mexico,’’ more briefly called the ‘““Tortugas Shrimp Commission.”’ 

The convention provides that the Commission shall have responsibility for— 

(a) Obtaining scientific information regarding the abundance, life history, 
and ecology of stocks of shrimp of common concern in the convention area 
in order to determine the measures necessary for their conservation; 

(b) Publishing or otherwise disseminating reports relative to the results of 
its findings and such other scientific reports and statistical data as fall within 
the scope of the convention; and 

(c) Adopting with respect to the convention area, such regulations, based 
on scientific findings, as are necessary to achieve the objectives of the 
convention. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The principal shrimp fishery in the area covered by the convention lies north of 
a line drawn from Key West, Fla., to Loggerhead Key in the Tortugas insular 
group. This Tortugas area is about 70 miles long and 20 to 25 miles wide. Since 
1950 it has been one of the important shrimp fisberies of the Gulf of Mexico, 
producing for American fishermen, in the vears 1950 through 1956, about 118 
million pounds with a landed value of $38 million. This is an average annual 
yield of 16.8 million pounds worth over $5.4 million. Production in 1957 was 16,2 
million pounds valued at over $5.5 million and in 1958 it was 23 million pounds 
worth $7.3 million. 

In 1955 the landings of shrimp taken from this Torgugas fishery began to show 
an increasingly high percentage of small shrimp indicating the possibility that a 
substantial portion were being caught before they had time to reach the larger 
and commercially more desirable sizes. The value of the fishery and its impor- 
tance to the economy of the Eastern Gulf States led to a demand for scientific 
investigation to determine the measures that might be taken for regulation of the 
resource in order to attain and maintain maximum sustainable productivity. 

Since the Tortugas shrimp fishery is a joint fishery of the United States and 
Cuba, it follows that any conservation measures must be carried out by agreement 
between the two countries. Only a few Cubans participate in the fishery at 
present; as the productivity of the fishery is improved, however, it is expected that 
Cuban participation will increase. 

Prior to the negotiation of this convention, the Department of State and the 
Department of the Interior consulted at length and in detail with the affected 
industry, public, and State officials in the gulf area. The resulting convention 
embodies principles on which wide agreement was reached. 


SHARING OF EXPENSES 


Joint expenses of the Commission are to be paid by contributions of the two 
member countries. The budget of joint expenses and the share of each Govern- 
ment are to be determined by the Commission and submitted to the Governments 
for approval. The share of each country in the joint expenses is to be related to 
the proportion of the total catch taken by vessels of that country from the shrimp 
stocks of common concern in the convention area. 

Complete statistics will not be available until after the Commission has been 
organized. Based on data now available to the United States, this Nation in 
recent years has taken about 97 percent of the catch and Cuba 3 percent. The 
division of expenses for the first year, subject to correction, is expected to be 97 
percent United States, 3 percent Cuba, and the amount of the estimates for the 
the U.S. share is predic: ated on that ratio. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The convention provides for the Tortugas Shrimp Commission to be composed 
of two national sections, each consisting of three members appointed by the 
respective Governments. Each section has one vote and decisions of the Com- 
mission require the approval of both sections. 

The first organizational meeting of the Commission is expected to be held in 
the spring of 1960. In the meantime a program has been planned to inaugurate 
the basic scientific investigations required. 


PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The total Commission program for fiscal year 1961 is shown in the following 
summary table and explanation of estimates. 


Estimate, 1961 


1. Commission headquarters... --............-.-...-.-- alata. We esta $46, 630 
2. Identification of stocks of common concern.___-_-_.-------------- 83, 320 
nr menOrl eWM MNOS... 2G ules oss ft See cn Caer 38, 120 
4. Environmental factors 


Total, United States and Cuba 
U.S. share (97 percent) 


JUS ei ae ee 200, 000 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


— 


. Commission headquarters, estimate, 1961..........--..----.--.--- $46, 630 


The Commission staff will consist of a director, an assistant director, a bi-lingual 
secretary, a clerk-typist, and temporary personnel during Commission meetings, 
at an estimated total cost of $30,200. This amount includes social security and 
pension costs. 

Necessary travel to Washington and Havana for one Commission meeting each 
(other meetings being held at headquarters); to Tallahassee, Fla., for consulta- 
tions with State government officials; to meetings of the Gulf States Marine 
Fisheries Commission for contacts with fishery officials of the several Gulf States; 
to ports of fishery landings in Florida for contacts with the shrimp industry; and 
to scientific meetings of certain other International Fisheries Commissions. The 
cost is estimated at $3,350 on the assumption that headquarters will be established 
in southern Florida. 

Rental of office space is estimated at the going rate in Maimi for three rooms, 
$2,400 a year. The cost of office furniture and equipment is estimated at $4,580. 
Other items of normal office expense such as printing, supplies, and materials, 
communications, transportation of things, etc., are estimated at $6,100 a year. 


2. Identification of stocks of common concern, estimate 1961_...._.--- $83, 320 


The purpose of this part of the research program is to provide the data on shrimp 
stocks required to identify the stocks of common concern to which the convention 
is applicable and to determine the origin and migrations of these stocks. 

Pink shrimp occur at least from Biscayne Bay along the Florida Keys and 
through Florida Bay up the gulf coast to Tarpon Springs. It is essential to 
determine as early as possible whether shrimp from all these areas are parts of the 
Tortugas stock or stocks fished by United States and Cuban fishermen. Further- 
more, if more than one stock is involved, migration, mortality, growth, and other 
biological characteristics may differ in the various stocks and the conservation 
measures required will accordingly be affected. 

Two techniques, tagging and exploratory fishing, will contribute to identification 
of the stocks of common concern. Shrimp will be tagged on the Tortugas fishing 
grounds and in adjacent areas. Exploratory fishing outside the present fishing 
grounds and tagging on the nursery grounds will help complete our knowledge 
of the area inhabited by these stocks and their movements and size distribution 
within this area. Certain aspects of the dynamics of shrimp populations, such as 
growth and mortality rates, will also be deduced from these investigations. 


3. Population dynamics, estimate 1961_.................-...-..----- $38, 120 


One important purpose of the study of the Tortugas shrimp fishery is the formu- 
lation of measures designed to produce a maximum yield from the shrimp stocks. 
This involves a knowledge of the rate of disappearance of shrimp from the fishing 
grounds compared with the rate of increase. The rate of disappearance is deter- 
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mined by emigration of shrimp from the fishing grounds, death from old age 
predation, disease, ete., and capture by the fleet. The rate of increase is deter. 
mined by small shrimp moving from nursery grounds onto the fishing grounds 
(“recruitment”) and growth. As long as the total mass of shrimp is increasing 
in weight through growth more rapidly than it is losing weight through natural 
mortality and emigration from the fishing grounds, protection of the small shrimp 
would be advantageous. Solution of this problem is an important objective of 
the convention. 

Data which will eventually provide needed answers will be obtained from the 
tagging operations to be conducted under the investigations to determine stocks 
of common concern. Emigration from the grounds, recruitment to the grounds, 
growth rates, and mortality rates can be deduced from properly designed tagging 
experiments. 

Analyses of landing records and data from fishing operations are a necessary 
part of the information needed. These studies are divided into two parts. ; 

(a) Biometrical investigations.—The purpose of this study will be determination 
of natural mortality rates, and the effects of fishing on the populations of shrimp, 
Logbook records allow comparison of the catches of the same boat from year to 
year and provide the basis for calculation of an index of abundance. Also from 
these studies the effect of weather and other variable factors on the success of 
fishing can be ascertained. 

Logbooks will be distributed to boat captains of the fishing fleets. Sufficient 
personnel must be assigned to maintain frequent contact with boat captains and 
to transcribe their records. 

Records of the Tortugas shrimp fishery dating back to 1949 are available and 
will be analyzed. 

(b) Catch records of the Cuban fishery.—In 1958 a total of approximately 2.7 
million pounds of shrimp from various fishing areas were reported landed at Cuban 
ports. The portion of this catch which is obtained from fishing areas of concern 
to the Commission must be ascertained. In order to do this, it will be necessary 
to contact Cuban dealers and fishermen to obtain their records and enlist their 
cooperation in reporting the localities of the catches. 


4. Effect of environmental factors on the stocks: 


1960_____- 0 
1961 _----- $38, 280 
Increase -- : 38, 280 


Necessary to the attainment of maximum utilization of the shrimp stocks is a 
knowledge of the environmental factors affecting their abundance and availability 
to the commercial fishery. Only with such knowledge at hand is it possible to 
formulate regulations that will permit the fishermen to obtain the maximum yield 
consistent with conservation requirements. 

The investigations will measure environmental variations such as temperature, 
salinity, currents, and other factors. Known and potential nursery grounds will 
be sampled and studies conducted to determine whether there is a significant 
relationship between the size of young populations on the nursery grounds and 
the size of the commercial catch. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


The convention provides that the share of the joint expenses of the Commission 
to be borne by each member shall be related to the proportion of the total catch 
‘from the fisheries covered by the convention utilized by that member. Accord- 
ingly, the U.S. share will be 97 percent, or $200,000 for fiscal year 1961, of a total 
Commission budget of $206,350. 


EXPENSES OF THE U.S. COMMISSIONERS 


Betis 100... ono: = $6, 092 
Estimate 1960___- ; 11, 963 
Estimate 1961___- cee 10, 113 


NN nage os ho ae ae 1, 850 
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The arount budgeted under this activity is the sole source of funds available 
for two purposes: 

(1) To provide for U.S. participation in the bilateral Fisheries Commissions 
(Halibut, Salmon, and Great Lakes) ; and 

(2) In the case of multilateral Commissions to provide for meetings of U.S. 
commissioners, and their advisers, and other necessary official expenses, aside 
from attendance at Commission meetings. The latter, in the case of multilateral 
Commissions, is financed from the appropriation for the Office of International 
Conferences. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
gentlemen. 


OBJECTIVES OF TUNA COMMISSION 


Mr. Herrincton. Mr. Chairman, might I comment very briefly 
on the work of the Tuna Commission? 

We think it serves two very important objectives. The first is to 
determine the effect of fishing on the stocks and whether or not the 
resources are being depleted. The Commission has been highly 
successful in obtaining the facts on this and showing there has not been 
overfishing. 

The second objective, and a very important one, is to show not only 
for our own people but for our neighbors and other governments, 
other countries, that the U.S. tuna fleet is not destroying the resources 
of the high seas. 

Mr. Roonry. Which neighbors do you mean, the two that con- 
tribute two-tenths of 1 percent of the cost of this Commission? 

Mr. Herrineton. We fish for tuna off the coasts of all the Pacific 
coast countries of the Americas down to and including northern Chile. 

There has been strong agitation in recent years that the world should 
give closer attention to tuna fishing control because the tuna fleets 
were destroying the resources of the high seas. This was particularly 
aimed at our tuna fleet. The work of this Commission has been of 
importance in showing that the United States is concerned in the effect 
of fishing on the stocks and in seeing that the operations do not destroy 
the resources of the high seas, which are international resources, but 
that we operate in such a way as to sustain the maximum productivity. 

The Commission has done a great deal of good for the United States 
in making this clear. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonsy. That is all if there are no further questions, gentlemen. 
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Monpbay, 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


WITNESSES 


FEBRUARY 29, 


1960. 


ACTIVITIES 


ROBERT H. THAYER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


FOR THE COORDINATION 
AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


SAXTON BRADFORD, DEPUTY FOR OPERATIONS TO THE SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 
IVAN NELSON, CHIEF, AREA PROGRAM STAFF, INTERNATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Program and financing 








Program by activities: 
1. Governmental program expense: 
(a) American republics 
(b) eee Europe 
Dee TT nnn ne eetpeiwnennetian a 
eS RE: EET Ee eee eee : 
(e) Near East and south Asia__...................- 
(f) Africa.._... nh band pindieiankicinaet 
Grants for private U. 8. programs ccaddideetaacncenirare Wie Ad 
IIS 5 ci cnnacenaasenenewibeie 


I em el 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational guthority)_..........-- 


1959 actual 


| 7, 392, 945 


1,412 2, y 165 


23, 032, 004 


| 7,906 | 





| 23,100,000 | 


1960 estimate 


$4, 498, 000 
} 6, 868, 000 
472, 500 
4, 313, 300 
3, 397, 800 
2, 073, 200 

150, 000 
1, 437, 





1 


200 | 


23, 210, 000 | 





23, 210, 000 


1961 estimate 





~- pao of 
| geeaness 
| seseeees 





Tot 
Avé 


Avi 
Avi 


01 





S2S2S=S= = | 


| 81: 8! 
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Object classification 





1960 estimate | 


1959 actual | 1961 estimate 
ae — $$] — —|———___—— 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE | | | 
Total number of permanent positions_....................-.-- | 280 | 280 | 300 
Average number of all employees. --_-_...........--.-....--..-- | 248 | 260 287 
Number of employees at end of year_............-.......-...- 251 270 290 
Average GS grade and salary. ................................ .6 $6,179! 7.6 $6,219 | 7.6 $6, 143 


Average grade and salary, 
Service Act of 1946, 


grades established 


by the Foreign | 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158): 





I avbnaibaneannabennl .4 $7,635 | 6.4 $7,715 | 6.4 $7,715 
Foreign Service Reserve RM ee Soe SAR Ag 5.5 $8,643 | 5.5 $8,747! 5.5 $8, 747 
Nee OT VECS DUNE ONDE... 5 ncn ccc cccceseccucasasne -1 $10,150 | 4.1 $10,150) 4.1 $10,150 
01 Personal services: 
IE DOIN  isctrecorcsstersinis ateaite niga areola A $1, 632, 216 $1, 728, 146 $1, 883, 394 
PERE OTIS SITU NOG idee tccmemactacsedensdogesece 41, 043 | 50, 954 | 49, 906 
EL OTRREE BITE cn cndnnccuuntcaneivtes 1, 673, 259 | 1, 100 | 1, 933, 300 
on ot ei wil labs otra cilia heath settee Seertginaabamrang es 68, 382 5, 000 90, 000 
07 +Other contrac SeeReMMie Meter ney are 2, 556, 574 2, 783, 000 3, 427, 000 
Services performed by other age ncies acid cciodatiaaeds tah doe 2, 488, 000 2, 580, 000 3, 080, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.........._..__- 14, 688, 396 15, 981, 900 19, 668, 700 
ns etn DENOOUNROIIER. .... ..cndiecaemeknunauoenacnene * 720 1,000 | 1, 000 
Total, Department of State............ nah - 21, 475, 331 23, 210, 000 28, 200, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
Total number of permanent positions. -_.-__- “ 4y é . 
Average number of all employees... .....-..... . 45 ti i aula 
Number of employees at end of year............-.- eae eal 47 . : 
Average GS grade and salary........... ‘ 6 $6,990 - 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions...................- $204, 046 vs 
Positions other than perm: inent 2, 460 
Other personal services......................... 2,011 
ae eee 298, 517 
OI os tatacetchini csi 6 iseraaiaeees Sarasa yi 15, 904 
03 Transports ation of things. sia alla adldianetaiaaias 4 
i, CPR IC OOS UN WREIDN. . .. non nnmmcaccccecencccaseu 9, 249 
06 Printing and reproduction_...............- : 6, 159 ‘ 
07 Other contractual services. -.................- = 8, 036 s 
08 Supplies and materials....................-.-- = 3, 844 
nn a ae 1, 620 . 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions. : 1, 213, 387 ; 
138 Refunds, awards, and indemmities..................._._- 10 
15 Taxes and assessments_ ‘ 33 
Total, allocation accounts........................ . 1, 556, 763 
meee) Onleations... wn <sunas<csns- 23, 032, 094 23, 210, 000 $28, 200, 000 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 


Department of State 
Department of Labor 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Health, 
Library of Congress. 


Educ: ation, and Welfare 


, 475, 331 


199, 214 
150 


, 350, 439 


6, 960 


23, 210, 000 28, 200, 000 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXcHANGE ACTIVITIES (SPECIAL For- 
EIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


Program and financing 


e | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Aid to American-sponsored schools- : $1, 967, 934 $2, 930, 809 $3, 764, 310 
2. Educational exchange (Public Law 402) 970, 700 
3. Educational Development. -- tio 750, 000 
4. Chairs and workshops-.---- a 1, 475, 600 
Total obligations (object class 11)_._. ns oe 1, 967, 934 | 2, 930, 809 6, 960, 610 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward ‘ aii 065, 200 1, 180, 402 
Unobligated balance carried forward 1, 180, 402 
Adjustment due to change in exchange rates to permit 

conversion to dollar equivalents__- 12, 554 


Authorization to expend foreign currency receipts (net of 
proposed appropriation to cover balances as of June 30, 
1960) __ - VEE —2, 225, 690 1, 249, 593 


New obligational authority. --_- 3, 000, 000 6, 960, 610 


New obligational authority: 


Indefinite (proposed in appropriation language above 3, 000, 000 : 
Definite Se 6, 960, 610 
Aas alee teenie icles 7 . 3, 000, 000 6, 960, 610 





Note.—The gross foreign currency authorization in 1960 is $1,750,407. The schedule above covers foreign 
currency authorizations for 1959 and 1960. The appropriation recommended for 1960 is equal to the unex- 
pended balance of previous foreign currency authorizations as of June 30, 1960. All transactions in 1961 
relate to appropriations. 


INTERNATIONAL EpucATIONAL ExcHaANGe AcTIVITIES PERMANENT 
APPROPRIATION (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


American republics. -......------ o $975, 267 $626, 501 $1, 715, 628 
Western Europe. _- as : 251, 466 1, 443, 587 1, 940, 500 
East Europe...........-.. ‘ 175, 000 
Far East___-. : 1, 371, 392 813, 106 701, 968 
Near East and south Asia___-- . 1, 303, 857 1, 523, 297 2, 503, 000 
Total obligations (object class 11) - - 3, 901, GR2 | 4, 406, 491 7, 036, 096 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward ; ; —10, 461,172 | —11,211,038 | —33, 178, 655 
Unobligated balance carried forward = 11,211,038 | 33,178,655 | 26, 142, 559 
Unobligated balance no longer available 188, 200 | 195, 900 esata 
Adjustment due to change in exchange rates to permit | | 
conversion to dollar equivalents__- SURGE Unde tunccacceuclaepenedaee 


Authorization to expend foreign currency receipts (net of 
proposed appropriation to cover balances as of June 30, 
cS sas oS ae ee ke 8 — 4, 961, 506 6, 608, 647 


Appropriation (new obligational authority ov oe a 33, 178, 655 


Note.—The gross foreign currency authorization in 1960 is $26,570,008. The schedule above covers foreign 
currency authorizations for 1959 and 1960. The appropriation recommended for 1960 is equal to the unex- 
pended balance of previous foreign currency authorizations as of June 30, 1960. All transactions in 1961 
relate to appropriations. 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled ‘International Educational 
Exchange Activities,’’ which begins at page 55 of the committee print. 
The justifications with regard thereto begin at page 339 thereof. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $28,200,000 which would be an 
increase of $4,990,000 over the appropriation for this purpose in the 
current fiscal year. All of this increase is in hard American dollars. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Tuayer. I have, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to read it, 
if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tuayrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to present to you today our estimated 
requirements for carrying out the Department’s international educa- 
tional exchange activities for the fiscal year 1961. This program, 
concentrating primarily on exchange of persons and conducted in 
cooperation with many private organizations and institutions in this 
country, forms the core of our cultural relations with other countries. 
It is a direct and long-lasting means of making ourselves known to 
other people. It also helps our own citizens become better acquainted 
with the people, languages, and cultures of foreign countries. And, 
both through exchange of persons and assistance to American- 
sponsored schools abroad, which is included in these estimates, we 
are at the same time furthering educational objectives important in 
our foreign relations. 

RECRUITING PROBLEMS 


There are two problems to which I would like to call your attention. 
The first has to do with the increasing difficulty we are having in 
recruiting teachers and professors (university lecturers) with qualifica- 
tions for certain of our overseas assignments, especially those in remote 
areas or in places where living conditions are rigorous by American 
standards. I’m sure you realize how both our ex xpanding domestic 
educational needs and the increase in our international commitments 
in all fields are eating into the supply of experts in certain fields. 


TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS 


Compounding these difficulties has been our inability to pay for 
the transportation of dependent members of the teacher’s or professor’s 
immediate family. 

The Comptroller General has recently ruled that the Secretary of 
State has discretionary authority to permit payment of travel for 
such dependents. Therefore, it is desired where it is not possible to 
find qualified individuals to fill an important post without having 
their dependents accompany them to pay for the travel of the de- 

pendent members of the immediate family of such individuals. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any money in this budget for the travel of 
dependents? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; there is not. We would have to rearrange 
our budget accordingly and reduce the amounts for other activities. 

Mr. Rooney. What would this travel for dependents cost? 
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Mr. Tuayer. It is estimated it would cost approximately $114,000, 
and it might be less because we would only use this in cases where 
we could not get the person without taking his dependents. 

Mr. Rooney. If you started that, there would be no reason for 
anyone going without dependents, would there? 

Mr. TuHayer. Yes, because the people who go for short periods of 
time would not take dependents. It is just those who have families 
and do not want to leave their families for an academic year, and it 
is only one dependent we would be providing for. In some countries 
we are being asked for scientists who are men of long experience and 
elderly age, and they do not want to leave their wives for such a long 
period of time. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 


RECOGNITION OF FOREIGN LEADERS 


Mr. Tuayer. The other problem relates to proper official recog- 
nition and reception of distinguished leaders from foreign countries 
who come to the United States under the exchange program. The 
Department is not asking for an increase in the amount for entertain- 
ment by Department of State officials. I would like to emphasize that. 

We are, however, requesting an amendment to our basic legislation 
which will permit payment for certain expenses, such as luncheons, 
as a regular part of the program for these visitors. In arranging 
their programs it is often necessary to bring together around a luncheon 
table the people the visitor should meet. This enables us to make 
maximum use of the limited time available both to the guest and to 
the people he wishes to consult, and provides suitable conditions 
under which he can meet and confer with his American counterparts. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand from this you do not consider 
luncheons entertainment any more? 

Mr. Tuayer. Not in the sense we are using it here, Mr. Chairman, 
because when we bring four or five scientists to the city of Chicago 
and they have to meet a group of people there, it is sometimes cheaper 
to have them sit around a table and have lunch than to hire a room 
and have a conference in a hotel. 

Mr. Roongy. Would not local organizations in the city of Chicago 
ordinarily pick up the tab for that? 

Mr. TxHayer. Sometimes they will and sometimes they will not. 

Mr. Rooney. And if we go ahead with this request they certainly 
will not; will they? 

Mr. Tuayer. | think they will, because some people and organ- 
izations have interests in various countries that prompt them to do 
this. This request would not affect such interests. But it is em- 
barrassing when a high official comes to Washington if we cannot 
even take him to lunch without paying for it out of our own pockets. 

Mr. Roonery. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tuayer. We feel that such activities are an integral part of 
the program arrangements and should not be subject to the entertain- 
ment limitation. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


In 1961, as these estimates show, we believe that some $42 million 
will be required to carry out these activities on a worldwide basis. 
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This includes direct dollar appropriations as well as dollar appropria- 
tions to purchase foreign currencies derived from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities. It represents an increase of about $11.6 
million over 1960. 

Five million of the increase is requested in dollar funds to enable 
us to expand our exchanges of distinguished leaders and specialists, 
and to provide more adequate support for academic exchanges prin- 
cipally in countries where we do not have foreign currencies available. 
In many of the less developed countries of Africa and the Near and 
Far East, and even in Latin America, our efforts to acquaint people 
with what America really stands for are still inadequate. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EXCHANGES 


Mr. Roonny. What has been expended, Mr. Thayer, in the last 
fiscal year in exchanges, and I mean all exchanges? 

Mr. TuHayrer. You mean in addition—— 

Mr. Rooney. ICA, the military, this program. 

Mr. Tuayer. Is this 1960 you ask for, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonny. 1959. You would not yet have the accurate figures 
for 1960, would you? 

Mr. TuHayer. I have it for 1960 but not for 1959, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How about 1958? 

Mr. THayrer. We would have to furnish that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What is it estimated to be in 1960? 

Mr. Tuayur. For 1960 the total cost is $116,185,176. 


EXCHANGE EXPENDITURES SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert at this point in the record a 
summary of the amounts expended since World War II on this 
program, the military program, the ICA program, and all other 
so-called exchange programs so that we may see how much we have 


expended so far, and have it in our minds as we listen to your state- 
ment that: 


our efforts to acquaint people witli what America really stands for are still 
inadequate. 


Mr. TuHayer. Yes, sir, 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Roonry. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. THayer. Many of these countries stand at the crossroads. 
Their leaders are faced with difficult choices in determining the path 
along which their countries will proceed in the future. The task of 
explaining our position clearly to their leaders is, therefore, urgent and 
vital to our national interest. 


Foreign Currency R EQUIREMENTS 


The remaining increases will be funded from foreign currencies. 
We propose to use these moneys in five ways: (1) To expand our 
assistance to American-sponsored schools abroad; (2) to give partial 
support to projects sponsored by private organizations in the United 
States which will further our national interests; (3) to extend or initiate 
academic exchanges under the Fulbright Act: (4) to foster American 
studies in foreign countries through short courses or the establishment 
of professorships in foreign universities in such subjects as American 
history, government, economics, or literature; and (5) to help defray 
nondollar costs for the exchange of professors, leaders, and specialists 
under the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Mr. Rooney. , Do you have a breakdown dollarwise with regard to 
these five ways? 

Mr. Tuayer. We do, Mr. Chairman. That, I believe, can be 
found in the justification sheets. 


AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Mr. Rooney. So that we have the record concise it might be well 
if we had it set forth at this point. How much for No. s(t) “to expand 
our assistance to American-sponsored schools abroad”’ 

Mr. Tuayer. This is in foreign currencies, Mr. Chairman, 
$3,764,310, and in dollars $275,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The total is how much, $4,039,310? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir; for 1961. 


SUPPORT OF PROJECTS SPONSORED BY PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. And No. (2)? 

Mr. THayer. (2) ‘‘to give partial support to projects sponsored 
by private organizations in the United States which will further our 
national interests,’ under that paragraph the total is $750,000 in 
foreign currencies and then another $150,600. 

Mr. Rooney. The total is how much? 

Mr. Tuayer. $900,600. That is in foreign currencies. 

Mr. Rooney. All in foreign currencies? 

Mr. Rooney. Will you continue, please? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 


ACADEMIC EXCHANGES UNDER FULBRIGHT ACT 


Mr. Roonny. And No. (3)? 
Mr. Tuayrer. Under ay (3) “‘to extend or initiate academic 
exchanges under the Fulbright Act,’’ $7,786,096 in foreign currencies 
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under Public Law 480, and then $4,983,000 under the surplus property 
law to be purchased with dollars, That is all in foreign currencies, 
Mr. Rooney. No dollars? 
Mr. Tuayer. No dollars, Mr. Chairman. 


AMERICAN STUDIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. And No. (4)? 

Mr. Tuayer. Under paragraph (4) ‘to foster American studies in 
foreign countries through short courses or the establishment of pro- 
fessorships in foreign universities,”’ that is 

Mr. Braprorp. That is the $750,000. 

Mr. Tuayer. I am afraid we have made an error, Mr. Chairman. 
The figure of $720,000 for chairs in American studies overseas and the 
figure of $755,600 for workshops, making a total of $1,475,600, should 
be the proper total for paragraph (4) in foreign currencies. 

Mr. Roonny. What are the figures in regard to (3)? 

Mr. Tuayrer. Those were the two figures of $7 million and $4 
million. 

Mr. Roongey. What is (4)? 

Mr. Tuayer. (4) is the one I just gave you, $1,475,600 in foreign 
currencies. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the total for (4)? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


NON-DOLLAR COSTS OF EXCHANGES UNDER SMITH-MUNDT ACT 


Mr. Rooney. And (5)? 

Mr. THayer. $820,100 in foreign currencies. That is all in foreign 
currencies. 

Mr. Rooney. It is pretty hard to understand this when one looks 
at the total just for those two items under (3), $7 million and $4 mil- 
lion, when we are talking of increases which will be funded from 
foreign currencies. 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Chairman, the figure you wanted was just the 
increases and how those increases would be allocated among these 
five? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Tuayer. I gave you the total amounts of foreign currencies 
that we estimate will be appropriated in each of those five different 
programs. I did not give you the figures of increases. 

Mr. Rooney . My question was directed to the increases. 

Mr. THayer. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. If you will look at page 
339b of the blue sheets in the justifications you will note at the 
bottom four columns. For ‘‘Aid to American-sponsored schools” 
there is an increase of $833,501, between 1960 and 1961. 

The Fulbright Act is on the next page, 339c, and that shows an 
increase of $2,629,605 plus $750,000 for Japan. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. I think this is a bit confusing. Will you please in- 
sert at this point in the record the answer to “the question as to the 
increases to be funded from foreign currencies in the five categories 
shown in the second paragraph on page 3 of your statement. 
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Mr. Tuaysr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information follows:) 


Foreign currency increases 


‘o expand our assistance to American-sponsored schools abroad._ $833, 5 
=I pand t to Ar ar ored schools abroad $833, 501 


2. To give partial support to projects sponsored by private organiza- 


tious in the United States which will further our national 

interests: 
Farm youth-teenagers - _--_- : hae I 150, 600 
Educational development - - eg 750, 000 


900, 600 


3. To extend or initiate academic exchanges under the Fulbright Act_ 3, 379, 605 





4. To foster American studies in foreign countries through short 
courses or the establishment of professorships in foreign univer- 
sities in subjects as American history, government, economics, 
or literature: 
Chairs—American studies__...._.___-- SETHE: 720, 000 
Workshop—American studies obdit lore. Sr I nds es 755. 600 


1, 475, 600 


5. To help defray non-dollar costs for the exchange of professors, 
leaders, and specialists under the Smith-Mundt Act_____-____- 820, 100 


Pa I i dS 7, 409, 406 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION REQUESTED FOR PURCHASE OF 
PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Mr. Tuayer. You will note that there has been a change this year 
in the budget schedules for the use of foreign currencies derived from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities under Public Law 480. 
One schedule provides for a permanent indefinite dollar appropriation 
to be used for the purchase of amounts of foreign currencies deter- 
mined by the Secretary of State to be required for programs authorized 
under the Fulbright Act, including an amount equal to the dollar 
value of unexpended balances as of June 30, 1960, of allocations of 
foreign currencies heretofore made for this purpose under section 
104(h) of Public Law 480. 

Mr. Rooney. Just one second. That is the one at page 58 of the 
committee print, or is it the one at page 61 of the committee print? 

Mr. Tuayer. It is the one on page 61 of the committee print, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. This is an indefinite amount? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. And if the Congress were to adopt this language the 
Congress would no longer have any control over the program. Is 
that right? 

Mr. THayer. I think it would have just as much control, Mr. 
Chairman, as it has now. The control of this committee over the 
expenditures of foreign currencies at the present time lies in control 
over appropriated dollars, because it is impossible for us to carry out 
programs without spending appropriated dollars as well as foreign 
currencies 


53413—60-——71 
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Mr. Rooney. This would be contrary to the President’s words 
concerning control of appropriations in his budget message? 

Mr. TuHayer. This would be an exception to that, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rooney. It would be an exception to that? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. But this exception was also proposed by 
the President. ; 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think he knew about it, or his Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget either. 

During the course of a hearing with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on January 20, 1960, 
after the gentleman from New York had pointed out that the adoption 
of this proposed language at page 61 would make fiscal control of 
these currencies ‘‘as loose as a goose,’’ Mr. Stans, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, stated that: 


If the Congress adopts this language it is as free thereafter as was indicated— 


meaning it was as loose as a goose. That would be a fair summary of 
the testimony at pages 88 and 89, would it not? 

Mr. THayer. I would not want to characterize Mr. Stans’ testi- 
mony in this regard, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We were talking about this language being as loose 
as a goose and when he said: 


If the Congress adopts this language it is as free thereafter as was indicated— 


he put his finger on it. 
Go ahead, Mr. Thayer. 


DOLLAR APPROPRIATION OF DEFINITE AMOUNT TO PURCHASE FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Tuayer. Another schedule provides for a current dollar appro- 
priation of a definite amount for the purchase of foreign currencies for 
educational exchange programs authorized under title II of Public 
Law 402 (sec. 104(h)), assistance to American-sponsored schools 
abroad (sec. 104(j)), educational development overseas (sec. 104(k)), 
and the establishment of chairs and workshops in American studies 
overseas (sec. 104(p)). 

Mr. Rooney. This would be the matter at page 58 of the committee 
print, would it? 

Mr. THayer. It would, Mr. Chairman. In 1961 it is estimated 
$6,960,610 would be used to purchase foreign currencies for such pur- 
poses. In addition, the schedule provides for the appropriation of an 
indefinite amount equal to the dollar value of unexpended balances as 
of June 30, 1960, of currencies previously made available to American- 
sponsored schools. These balances are estimated at $3 million. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Aside from the total increases in funds, the only change in the 
language of the appropriation request this year pertains to adminis- 
trative expenses. We are requesting $1.7 million for this purpose 
in 1961, an increase of $262,500 over 1960. This amount is needed 
to provide additional domestic and overseas support services required 
by the increase in program operations. In terms of the expansion 
I have already described, which is partly reflected by the fact that 
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we would be selecting and arranging programs for 1,700 more grantees 
than this year, I believe that the percentage inc rease in administra- 
tive expense is "reasonable. 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Since assuming the responsibilities of my position, I have been 
very much aware of the very central, even crucial, role which the 
educational exchange program plays in all international cultural 
relations. I have also seen how necessary it is to expand our efforts 
in many parts of the world. The Soviet Union is mounting larger 
programs in this as in other fields. I do not see how we can afford 
to stand still. We are certain that the educational exchange ex- 
perience produces important immediate and long-range benefits for 
our country. With the money requested in these estimates, I believe 
we can go forward in a sound and prudent manner. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. Chairman, may I add that during the salaries and expenses 
hearings vou asked me a question concerning the American students 
that were studying abroad under private auspices and the foreign 
students studying in this country under private auspices, and I gave 
you a figure at that time which is incorrect. I have here now an 
estimate of the total American students studying abroad from 1954 
to date and also the foreign students pay: doen in the United States, 
showing the number that are under the Government programs. 

These figures indicate that the private eo programs have 
been steadily increasing, and therefore the Government programs 
cannot be said to have any effect in decreasing the interest of the 
private organizations in the exchange programs. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement with regard to Amer- 
ican students studying abroad and foreign students studying in the 
United States at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


Statement of American students and foreign students studying in United States, 
academic years 1954-59 


American students Foreign students 


Academic years 
| Total study- | Number un- | Total study- | Number un- 





ing abroad der exchange | ing in der exchange 

| program United States} program 
1954-55 Ox us 9, 457 998 | 34, 232 | 1, 654 
1955-56 . . ey } 9, 887 1,024 36, 494 1, 715 
1956-57 7 | 12, 845 | 947 410, 666 1, 574 
oD itis eadibaiicinuih chine cendadbicninasaie 110, 213 | 909 | 43, 391 1, 829 
1958-59... ed a 13, 652 880 7, 245 1, 762 





1 Does not represent total number of U.S. students abroad as several institutions failed to report as in 
previous years. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert pages 339 through 379 


of the justifications. 
(The pages follow:) 
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Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the United States Information and Educationa] 
Exchange Act of 1948, authorized annual dollar appropriations for international] 
educational exchanges. The first appropriation under this act was for the 1950 
fiscal year. The appropriation has been enacted under the title “International 
Educational Exchange Activities’ since fiscal year 1955. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1958, foreign currencies accruing under Public Law 

480, 83d Congress, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, hi uve been made available under the authority of section 104(j) 
of that law for aiding American-sponsored schools abroad without reimbarwsmealh 
to the Treasury or the Commodity Credit Corporation. This year for the first 
time a dollar appropriation is requested to provide for the pure hase of such cur- 
rencies under the title ‘International educational exchange activities (special 
foreign currency program)’’. Dollars are also requested under this head for the 
purchase of foreign currencies for educational exchange under Public Law 402, 
for the promotion and support of educational development programs abroad and 
for the supporting of chairs and workshops in American studies. These programs 
are authorized under sections 104(h), 104(k) , and 104(p) re spectively of Public 
Law 480, when specified as to amount in appropriation acts. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1956, foreign currencies accruing under Publie Law 
480 have been made available under the authority of section 104(h) of that law 
for certain educational exchange activities without reimbursement to the Treasury 
or the Commodity Credit Corporation. This year for the first time a dollar ap. 
propriation is requested to prov ide for the purchase of such currencies under the 
title ‘‘International educational exc hange activities (permanent appropriation) 
(special foreign currency program)” 


Appropriation: 961 request 
International educational exchange activities $28, 200, 000 
International educational exchange activities (special foreign 

currency program) aaa sill itcndibaned iors 6, 960, 610 
International educational exchange activities (pe rmanent ap- 
propriation) (special foreign currency program) - -- --- (2) 


o<-« - “7 


et tere ee hohe doi bib deed gi bb a bids .-. 935, 160, 610 
1 Financed in fiscal year 1961 from funds previously available. 


SuMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


International educational exchange activities 


Appropriation, 1960 regular act (base for 1961) 





























rR athneth ecEbgnwcebbpddnEnsaeet $23, 210, 00D 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 
Requirements | Difference, 
Program by activities = oe Be jincrease ( +) 
| or 
1960 1961 decrease (—) 
bs Leased sitiiitecdl hesipiaacaiaaniilia 
1. Governmental program expenses: 
(a) American republics...............-- i $4, 498, 000 | $5, 206, 000 +-$708, 000 
op Weteerm Barone. 2. 0k. eisai... _| 6, 868, 000 6, 866, 000 —2, 000 
i II ON i cai eet 472, 500 611, 000 +138, 500 
Ea caati auth Reeneniasurnnie 4,313,300 | 6,347,000 | +-2,033, 700 
(e) Near East and south Asia_.__....-....-- 3, 397,800 | 4,496,000 | +1, 098, 200 
Fi AMOS 8 cares Wee beat od S78 S00) 2, #41, 000 | +767, 800 
2. Grants for private U.S. programs_ a eee 150, 000 DLT Lincnansnaaeen 
3. Administrative expenses a a ed 1, 437, 200 1, 683, 000 +245, 800 
| — = 
Total requirements...........---.------ 23, 210,000 | 28, 200, 000 +4, 990, 000 
Total extimabe of appropriation, 1068.2... 2.2 ccccccccccccecccccccecce ai heleithnediesledaaiaat 28, 200, 000 
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International educational exchange activities (special foreign currency program) 


Dollar appropriation equivalent to estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance (obligated) as 





posed for fiscal year 1960 in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1961_.._.... I ENS $3, 000, 000 
Ey SENET eit lessee tal ie: et eA Sty att 1, 180, 402 
Less excess of estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance over foreign currency authoriza- 

EE SOR sebionnguiekdgubddcstdbateabbdinpebscasdiackunbhtadedmsdstobancdandadi dimen —1, 249, 593 

Total available, 1960, and base for 1961 (foreign currencies available without appropri- 

ation estimated to be obligated in fiscal year 1960) ..........-..-......----.--..----.-.- , 930, 809 
Net difference between 1960 and 1961: 
Requirements Difference, 
Program by activities i te increase (+-) 
or 
1960 1961 decrease (—) 
1, Aid to American-sponsored schools_.............- $2, 930,809 | $3,764, 310 -+$833, 501 
2. Educational exchange (Publie Law 402)..........}...-.-..---- 970, 700 +970, 700 
i ORIN COUNIR UDO IN oS on ggianckinladeivees oui 750, 000 +750, 000 
rh ns Oh. 3 | emiaieetinibedelatoandensaad 1, 475, 600 | +1, 475, 600 
Total requirements. ..............---.--..---- | 2,930, 809 | 6, 960, 610 | +4, 029,801 +4, 029, 801 
aes GeeeneD CL GUT OTITOTIND, TURE... i ecccccnsenskGandédnsletecesmcttecebeuasesceee 6, 960, 610 


International educalional exchange activities permanent appropriation (special 
foreign currency program) 


Dollar appropriation equivalent to estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance Cee 
' as proposed for fiscal year 1960 in the President’s budget ‘for op Sa $33, 178, 655 
Unobligated balance available for 1960 


Less excess of estimated June 30, 1960, unexpended balance over foreign currency authorizations 
for 1960 








seer hen lA einai tea aseacserenen Rains cinch Gea Rites end hhh Sindee hecieoee Ginvlalac olde deceleinld —6, 608, 647 
I a ha oa errasen acne aes bahemaiadte 37, 781, 046 
Unobligated eeeens ane Renner WN 0 fai os chad Sea ekk hi eedacicaehcditwedaiebiod —195, 900 
Estimated unobligated balance available for 1961..........................-.-.-.-......--- —33, 178, 655 

Base for 1961 (foreign currencies available without appropriation estimated to be obligated 
ie Gs IS «DOs od ied kak pti Ae KE bade dabbickemagceenhhitts ha idhedekedhicn 4, 406, 491 

Net difference bet ween 1960 and 1961: 
=a ) 
Requirements Difference, 
Program by activities ____|increase (-+-) 
| or 

1960 1961 lacueabe (—) 

pleted ha a siicliasiniiitelinentidl 7 en —) 

i eeerteeel Mamibiieg ot | $626, 501 | $1,715,628 |+$1, 089, 127 

2. Western —— ee jini tallies Oey ae hice bin 1, 443, 587 1, 940, 500 | +496, 913 

3. Eastern Europe..--..-- i ae ei eat ae ea 175, 000 | +-175, 000 

Ne ed ktlilew nd koinia da dabaseehol 813, 106 701, 968 —111, 138 

5. Near East and south Asia__.........----.------.- 1, 523, 297 2, 503, 000 +979, 703 





Total requirements. .__.-...-- Seite becratica tate 4, 406, 491 7, 036, 096 | +-2, 629, 605 +2, 629, 605 





Total estimated obligations for 1961. 


Less estimated unobligated balance av: ailable for 1961_...........--__. pee Fl, 
Add estimated unobligated balance available for 1962_....................--....---------. +26, 142, 559 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1961 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


Increase in limitation for administrative erpenses 


It is requested that the limitation of funds to be used for administrative ex- 
penses be increased to $1,700,000. The administrative and management functions 
in the office of the director of the program, charges made for administrative 
support services rendered at oversea posts and by departmental offices, travel 
expenses and similar expenses of an administrative service and housekeeping 
nature are included under this heading. The requested increase in program funds 
will necessitate an increase in the administrative expenses limitation. In 
addition to the $5 million increase under this appropriation there is an increase of 


about $6,600,000 in foreign currency programs, making a total increase of approxi- 
mately $11,600,000. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


The need for educational exchange 


More extensive communication between the American people and the people 
of other countries is becoming one of our greatest needs. Educational exchange 
has evolved into one of our most effective means of meeting this need. When 
the sympathies and loyalties of men are at stake, there is no substitute for the 
direct exchange of ideas between peoples. 

Educational exchange helps to bring a basic awareness and understanding of 
American institutions and ideals to foreign peoples. At the same time, through 
educational exchange, we are assisting in the development of a vitally needed 
body of Americans trained in the languages and cultures of other nations. 

The amount requested in these estimates will permit increases in the exchange 
programs in the Middle East, Africa, and the Far East—areas in which the end 
of colonialism and the sweep of social revolution provide a challenge to democratic 
institutions and create a threat to peace. The estimates also provide for increased 
exchange activities in Eastern Europe, where our initial efforts have helped to 
bring fresh ideas into a recently isolated area. We also plan increased emphasis 
in Latin America, where our efforts during the past 18 months have already had 
a substantial effect. 

Both the size and the balanced composition of the programs deemed desirable 
to meet 1961 educational exchange needs will depend heavily on congressional 
authorization of the proposed expenditures of Public Law 480 foreign currencies 
under subsections 104 (h), (k), and (p) of that law as amended by the 85th and 
86th Congresses. For example, it is now possible to use Public Law 480 funds 
not only for programs of academic exchange, as authorized by Public Law 584, 
the Fulbright Act, but also, with specific congressional authorization in each case, 
for exchanges of nonacademic leaders and specialists. 

In 1961, therefore, it is proposed to use almost half a million dollars in Public 
Law 480 currencies to help pay nondollar costs for the exchange of leaders and 
specialists under Government sponsorship. In addition, plans call for the ex- 
penditure of a similar amount of foreign currencies in the form of grants-in-aid 
to private sponsors in the United States for exchanges of teenagers, farm youth, 
student groups, and adult representatives of American and foreign farming 
communities. The proposed grants-in-aid of Public Law 480 currencies to 
private sponsors are discussed below in the section entitled ‘Cooperation With 
Private Sponsors in the United States’’. That section also covers grants for cul- 
tural and educational development under subsection 104(k) of Public Law 480. 
Proposed new uses of Public Law 480 currencies under subsection 104(p) are 
discussed below under the heading ‘‘Assistance for Chairs and Workshops in 
American Studies.”’ 

In addition, the International Educational Exchange Service (IES) has some 
responsibilities for: 

Cooperation with private sponsors in the United States 

To an extent greater than has been possible in the past, American private insti- 
tutions are now able and willing to help the U.S. Government stretch its resources 
of dollars and foreign currencies for the attainment of educational exchange ob- 
jectives. The cost of international travel has been a major deterrent to these 
private sponsors in carrying out projects valuable to the national interest. Since 
travel costs (and also some overseas maintenance costs) for these privately spon- 
sored exchanges can now be financed with Public Law 480 local currencies, this 
appropriation request includes substantial estimates of local currencies to be 
supplemented with private dollars through grants-in-aid to American private 
sponsors. This will help expand efforts that are of particular importance to 
U.S. Government objectives. These estimates for International Educational 
Exchange activities also include (under subsec. 104(k) of Public Law 480) certain 
grants-in-aid of foreign-currency to American institutions that are prepared to 
finance the dollar costs of programs of cultural and educational development 
abroad which support U.S. Government policies. These would be pilot projects, 
and their success would open up a new avenue for expanding the benefits of the 
exchange program with a minimum of additional appropriated dollars. 

The International Educational Exchange Service already facilititates and en- 
courages other exchange programs carried on by private agencies in the United 
States. It has extended exchange visitor program designations to over 2,800 
private sponsors so that they may bring foreign nationals to the United States 
for educational purposes. Staff services are also provided to Americans who go 
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abroad under privately sponsored educational programs, and to foreign citizens 
who come to the United States under similar auspices. 

Private American organizations are continuing to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment by providing financial assistance to officially sponsored grantees in the form 
of scholarships, grants, and other services. 

Cooperation with other official programs 


The Department provides assistance and encouragement to educational ex- 
change activities sponsored by the governments of other countries where the 
objectives of such programs coincide with the interests of the United States. 
Moreover, as multilateral organizations in which the United States participates 
(OAS, NATO, SEATO, U.N., UNESCO) develop their programs, they have under- 
taken educational exchanges to promote better understanding among the peoples 
of the member states. The International Educational Exchange Service (IES) fa- 
cilitates these exchanges where it is in our interest to do so. 


Assistance to American-sponsored schools 


In the fiscal year 1961, IES proposes to continue to assist American-sponsored 
schools in the other American Republics with appropriated dollars at the fiscal 
year 1960 level ($250,000). These schools, attended principally by students of 
the other American Republics, provide this area with effective examples of the 
democratic philosophy and techniques that characterize education in the United 
States. They have widespread influence in their communities. The funds 
provided in these estimates enable these schools to supplement the salaries paid to 
American teachers and to purchase educational materials and supplies. An 
appropriated amount of $25,000 is also being requested for an American-spon- 
sored school in Morocco. In addition to these dollar funds, it is estsimated that 
$3,764,310 in foreign currencies (subsec. 104(j) of Public Law 480) will be used 
to assist American-sponsored schools in various areas of the free world. 


Assistance for ‘‘chairs’’ and workshops in American studies 


Subsection 104(p) of Public Law 480 provides for greater flexibility in the use of 
local currencies to promote American studies abroad. It is proposed in the present 
estimates, therefore, to establish ‘‘chairs’’ of American studies in institutions of 
higher learning abroad on a more effective basis than has been practicable in the 
past. Local currencies would be used to finance these “chairs” in American 
studies in 11 countries where Public Law 480 funds are available and where our 
diplomatic missions have ascertained that conditions, such as the attitude of the 
host government and the local universities, are favorable. 

Sixty-one short courses in American studies, sometimes referred to as workshops 
or seminars, are proposed in 15 countries for 1961. They would serve a number 
of specific purposes. Some are designed to reach segments of foreign populations 
not otherwise touched by direct American influence. Others, in addition to 
furthering a knowledge of American culture, will serve newly appointed grantees 
under the exchange program with an orientation to American life which will help 
them to make greater use of their actual experience in the United States. Still 
other workshops will be arranged primarily for returned grantees and will be 
designed principally to reinforce, expand, and update their information about the 
United States. Group discussions on symposia on American subjects by Ameri- 
can and foreign scholars may also be planned and financed. All of these short 
courses and workshops are expected to improve the English language facility of 
the participants. Fifteen man-years of local employment will be needed to assist 
in these projects and funds are provided in the foreign currency request under 
this heading. 


SUMMARY OF LAWS AUTHORIZING USE OF FUNDS FOR 191 INTERNATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
Annual appropriation 


1. Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the U.S. Information and Educationa 
Exchange Act of 1948, the Smith-Mundt Act.—Provides, among other things, the 
general basic authority for a reciprocal educational exchange program between 
the United States and other countries, and authorizes annual dollar appropria- 
tions from the U.S. Congress for that purpose. The first appropriation made by 
the Congress under this act was for the 1950 fiscal year. Funds for the 1961 
operation of this program are included in this appropriation request. 

Funds under this act are used primarily (1) for grants for observation and 
consultation, for general lecturing, advice, and consultation, or the acquiring of 
specialized practical experience in all countries except Finland where other dollar 
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appropriations are available; (2) for use in conjunction with foreign currencies for 
priority projects in countries where funds under the Fulbright Act are available; 
(3) for all types of educational exchange programs with countries where funds 
under other acts are not available; (4) for expenses in the United States of pro- 
grams under items 2, 4, 5, and 7 below; and (5) for facilitative services to private 
exchange programs. 

2. Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act.—Provides that some of the 
foreign currencies owed to the United States as a result of surplus property sales 
abroad may be used to finance exchanges between the United States and certain 
foreign countries for study, teaching, lecturing, or advanced research. This act 
was passed on August 1, 1946. It was amended by Public Law 400, 82d Congress, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1952, and further amended by Publie Law 665, 83d 
Congress, the Mutual Security Act of 1954, which provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon request of the Secretary of State, shall reserve foreign cur- 
rencies which are held or available for expenditure by the United States for sale 
to the Department of State for International Educational Exchange activities. 
Programs financed in whole or in part with funds available under this act are 
proposed for operating in 14 countries in 1961 and are included in this appropria- 
tion request. As indicated above, these foreign currency funds are used in con- 
junction with dollar funds appropriated under Public Law 402, the Smith-Mundt 
Act, in all of these countries except Finland where other dollar funds are simi- 
larly used. 

3. Public Law 355, 76th Congress, act for cooperation with the other American 
Republics.—Provides, among other things, authorization for educational ex- 
changes between the United States and the other American Republics, including 
those provided under the terms of the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations of 1936. Since 1950, funds to carry out exchanges 
under this authorization have been included in the anual request for appropria- 
tions under Public Law 402 (see above). 

4. Public Law 480, 83d Congress, Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended.— Authorizes the use of foreign currencies for the fol- 
lowing educational activities of the International Educational Exchange pro- 
gram: 

(a) Exchange of persons under Public Law 584, 79th Congress and title II of 
the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (sec. 
104(h)). 

(6) Aid to American-sponsored schools abroad as authorized by section 203 of 
the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act, supra (sec. 104(j)). 

(c) Promoting and supporting programs of cultural and educational develop- 
ment (sec. 104(k)). 

(d) Providing assistance in the expansion or operation in foreign countries of 
estabished schools, colleges, or universities founded or sponsored by citizens of 
the United States, for the purpose of enabling such educational institutions to 
carry on programs of vocational, professional, scientific, technological, or general 
education (sec. 104(0)). 

(e) Supporting workshops in American studies or American educational tech- 
niques, and supporting ‘‘chairs” in American studies (sec. 104(p)). 


Special funds 
Finland 


5. Public Law 265, 81st Congress, the Finnish Educational Exchange Act.—This 
act was passed on August 24, 1949. It provides that the annual payment in 
dollars on Finland’s World War I debt to the United States may be used to pur- 
chase books and equipment for the educational system of Finland and for educa- 
tional exchanges between the two countries. Accordingly, funds under this act 
are used for (1) grants for observation, consultation, and general lecturing, or the 
acquiring of specialized practical experience; (2) in conjunction with foreign cur- 
rencies (Public Law 584) for priority projects. Estimates for the administration 
of this program in 1961 are included in this appropriation request. However, 
educational exchange program funds, while included in the schedules, are not 
part of this appropriation request. Total estimates for this program in 1961 are 
included in the Department’s budget under a separate heading. 
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India 


6. Public Law 48, 82d Congress, the India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951.— 
This act provides that interest payments in dollars by the Government of India 
before January 1, 1957, may be used for the purchase of books and laboratory 
equipment and for exchanges of students, professors, other academic persons and 
technicians between the United States and India. The first funds under this act 
became available in fiscal year 1953. Funds under this act will be used primarily 
for (1) grants for observation, consultation, and general lecturing, or the acquiring 
of specialized practical experience (in addition to those available under the Smith- 
Mundt Act); (2) other special projects. Total estimates for this program in 
1961 are included in the Department’s budget under a separate heading. 


Ireland 


7. Public Law 472, 80th Congress, Economic Cooperation Act of 1948.—This act 
(sec. 115(b)(c)) provides that the unencumbered balance remaining in the special 
deposit account shall be disposed of within such country for such purposes as may, 
subject to approval by the act of joint resolution of the Congress, be agreed to 
between such country and the Government of the United States. 

Public Law 665, 83d Congress (sec. 417).—Approved the use of approximately 
6 million Irish pounds for purposes listed in the agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Ireland and the Government of the United States, dated June 17, 1954, 
including 500,000 Irish pounds which are to be used for scholarship exchange 
between the United States and Ireland. The 500,000 Irish pounds will be used 
to carry out a Public Law 584-type program of educational exchange. These 
funds are the property of the Irish Government and are not reflected in this budget 
request. However, domestic expenses required for this program are included. 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


The budget estimates for the 1961 fiscal year are presented in terms of are¢ 
and country programs. For uniformity in presentation, program expenses are 
prorated to the country level whereas administrative expenses and grants to 
private U.S. programs are on a total basis. The total request for 1961 is 
$28,200,000 of which $4,983,000 is for the purchase of foreign currencies for 
Public Law 584 requirements. 

In addition to the amount of $4,983,000 for the purchase of foreign currencies 
for 1961, $7,036,096 in foreign currency funds provided by the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong., as amended) 
will be available for programs authorized under Public Law 584, 79th Congress. 
These programs are established by executive agreements with foreign countries 
Programs in 1960 are being carried out pursuant to executive agreements in 34 
countries. There are included in the 1961 estimates plans whereby 38 countries 
will have completed executive agreements to participate in the program. In 
addition to the above. foreign currency amounts an estimated equivalent of 
$970,700 is requested for the exchange of persons under title II of Public Law 402, 
$3,764,310 for assistance to American-sponsored schools, $750,000 for cultural 
and educational development and $1,475,600 for the establishment of chairs and 
workshops in American studies, 
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1. Governmental program expenses 











1959 1960 1961 
Grants | Cost | Grants Cost | Grants Cost 
aac al a al ; Se 
(a) American Republics: 
Total program ; 1, 871 | $6, 666, 188 1,675 | $5, 171, 301 2, 038 $8, 765, 166 
Less Publie Law 480 funds_. ; 1, 719, 543 | 673, 301 | 3, 559, 166 
Appropriated funds-_-_. | 4, 946, 645 | 4, 498, 000 | 5, 206, 000 
| | | 





The countries of Latin America are pushing forward along the roads to greater 
economic well-being, more representative democracy and full strength as members 
of the American community. A variety of unfavorable cireumstances—including 
civil unrest, inflation, and subversive activities by Communist elements—have 
been severe hindrances to continuing economic and political evolution. 

Internal stresses based on both economic and political factors in the other 
American republics continue to express themselves in anti-American activities. 
These are in part due to an erroneous belief that the United States relegates 
Latin America to a position of unimportance in comparison with other areas of 
the world. Inrecognition of this problem the international educational exchange 
program has been given greater scope in Latin America, with a resultant broaden- 
ing of channels of communication between the people of the United States and 
people in Latin American centers of opinion. In 1959 the buildup in the educa- 
tional exchange program with Latin America was begun with a program level 
substantially above the previous year. A high level is being continued in 1960, 
and the funds requested for 1961 will maintain the emphasis on the area. 

Now is the time to give added energy to this country’s traditional good neighbor 
and good partner policies toward Latin America. The educational exchange 
program can contribute to this by helping to clarify U.S. policies and by providing 
selected leaders of the area with opportunity for a basic understanding of our 
objectives. 

The flow of grantees will include influential Latin American leaders who will 
come to the United States for consultations with their colleagues. The grants 
in the academic fields will maintain communications with the Latin American 
universities, which are very important centers of political activity. Hxehange 
activities in Mexico and Uruguay are expected to be increased significantly as the 
result of the anticipated conclusion during this fiscal year of Public Law 584 
agreements with: those countries. In sum, it is hoped that the projected level of 
educational exchange with Latin America will help consolidate some of the gains 
in mutual comprehension which have resulted from the larger programs in fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, and that the image of the United States and the other 


American republics as good neighbors and good partners will be strengthened 
during 1961. 
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1. Governmental program expenses—Continued 





1959 | 1960 1961 


omen 





Grants Cost Grants Cost Grants Cost 


| | | | 


| 3, 204 | $9,056,661 | 3,046 $9, 211, 246 | 3, 275 $9, 744, 996 
| 


(6) Western Europe: 
Total program 


Less Public Law 480 funds 1, 304, 032 ; 1, 897, 420 : 2, 443, 396. 
Less Public Law 265 (Finland) | 
funds : 274, 037 367, 165 | 365, 600 
Less Public Law 665 (Ireland) | | 
funds 7 ; a | : 85, 647 | ; 78, 661 | 70, 000 
Appropriated funds. —_ 7, 392, 945 6, 868, 000 : 6, 866, 000 





With the other areas of the world providing sensitive problems requiring 
united action to promote democracy and stability, it is essential that our policies 
be fully understood by the Europeans. The need for solidarity and close ties 
with our allies exists as much today as in past years. The widely accepted and 
highly popular program of cultural relations must be continued to maintain 
those ties. 

Because it has such a great concentration of established and reputable insti- 
tutions of higher learning, Western Europe is still the area of the world where 
a large percentage of the students from the non-Communist nations seek their 
higher education. The international educational exchange program allows 
American students, teachers, and scholars to come into contact with thousands 
of citizens from all parts of the world who gather in European centers of learning. 
The meaningful exchanges of ideas that take place in this manner are instru- 
mental in diffusing accurate information about American policies to all areas of 
the globe. American students and scholars are in turn benefited by their affilia- 
tions with European universities and their contacts with a multitude of foreign 
persons and ideas. 

The dollar program in Western Europe will be maintained at approximately 
the same level in fiscal year 1961 as in 1960. The resumption of Publie Law 584 
exchanges in Sweden, the increased Public Law 584 program in Spain, and the 
anticipated new program in Portugal have slightly increased the number of 
grants and foreign currencies estimated for Europe as a whole. 





INTERRATIONAL EDDCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 
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1. Governmental program expenses—Continued 


1959 1960 1961 





Grants Cost Grants Cost Grants Cost 


(c) Eastern Europe: | 


Total program dense se | 106 $224, 682 | 128 $472, 500 247 $1, 017, 400 
Less Publie Law 480 funds “il Dill Lenin rinib onset lo apod se dices gestae | cairn 406, 400 


- octgpartjol anems 


Jira piekcananinkcs 224, 682 |_.__- 


Anproprtated Gant.....ccccacculecce...-) MR GRILL...) " BRI... 611, 000 


- 472, 500 


The requested increase for educational exchange with Eastern Europe in fiscal 
vear 1961 reflects the Department’s belief that such programs afford a growing 
opportunity to further understanding between the people of the area and the 
people of the United States. The programs initiated in fiscal year 1959 and con- 
tinued in fiscal year 1960 were tentative and as such were purposely planned on 
a modest scale. Though the response to our efforts has not been everywhere 
equal, it has in significant cases already exceeded expectations. Particularly 
during the course of fiseal year 1960, evidence has accumulated that educational 
exchange may be as fruitful a means of promoting American foreign policy 
objectives in Eastern Europe as in other regions of the world. 

Recent visits to the United States by high Soviet, Polish, and other eastern 
European officials and professional people, and by American officials and profes- 
sional people to the U.S.S8.R., Poland, and Yugoslavia, together with the conclu- 
sion of a somewhat expanded United States and U.S.S.R. exchange agreement, 
indicate that the exchange of persons may now be able to play a more important 
part in furthering U.S. policy objectives towards Eastern Europe. In particular, 
the goal of increasing knowledge of the United States among Soviet citizens and 
other eastern Europeans can be promoted effectively, under present conditions, 
through such exchange. This opportunity should not be allowed to escape. 

The proposed program for fiscal year 1961 accordingly has been expanded in 
the belief that additional exchange with Eastern Europe offers the United States 
potentially favorable opportunities for the betterment of international relations 
and real possibilities for the furtherance of our foreign policy objectives. 


53413—60 
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1. Governmental program expenses—Continued 

















—_— | '? ee Oe | eee 
1959 | 1960 1961 
| Grants Cost | Grants | Cost | Grants Cost 
eee a — | -|— _— — = —_ — — 
(@) Far East | 
Total program -. a cel aa |} 1,276 642, 232 1,124 | $5, 726, 555 1,541 | $8,127,968 
Less Public Law 480 funds....._- ae |} 1,371,392 poaseot ice ss 1, 780, 968 
Appropriated funds. - 5 | 4,170, 840 sane Y hee O00... | 6,347,000 





It is U.S. policy to support the independence of the non-Communist nations in 
Asia and to help them build strong and free societies. As one contribution to 
meeting the still-growing challenge of social revolution in that area, and in order to 
reinforce barriers that help keep communism from subverting nationalism to its 
own ends during this period of explosive growth, we are proposing again to increase 
the magnitude of our educational exchange program in free Asia. Much of this 
increase will have to be accomplished with dollars, since the quantity and utility 
of local currencies are particularly uncertain in this area. 

Our contacts with free Asia are wider now then at any time in the past. We 
have learned that every member of the society of free nations is dependent upon 
the others; we need the friendship and support of free Asia as much as free Asia 
needs ours. Our Officials meet with theirs in the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies. Our citizens travel, study, and work in Asian countries in 
larger numbers than ever before. Asian art and culture are understood and 
admired in increasing degree. Asian leaders see at first hand the workings of our 
governmental and private institutions. An excellent beginning has been made, 
but it is still only a beginning. We must make every effort to expand these 
contacts and to build even closer and more enduring relationships. 

The international educational exchange program is basic to the development 
and expansion of such relationships with free Asia. Its success, or failure, will 
have an important, perhaps decisive bearing on the fate of all free nations. To 
this end, the Department is planning substantial increases in the program for the 
Far East in fiscal year 1961. 

These estimates provide for a total of 1,541 grants. A small, but nevertheless 
important, increase in grants to U.S. citizens has been provided in order to meet 
the steadily increasing demands from southeast Asian schools and universities 
for Ainerican researchers and teachers to serve in their institutions. A part of the 
increase will be used to bring additional foreign grantees to the United States, 
primarily under a project which provides opportunities for Asian student leaders 
who have been studying in Europe and Near Eastern universities 


to visit the 
United States before returning to their home countries. It is believed that the 


increase in the number of foreign students, political leaders, and others who will 
visit the United States is sufficiently large to have real significance in improving 
| American foreign relations with these Asian countries. 
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1. Governmental program expenses— Continued 

















| 1959 1960 1961 
er he ee hd a 
Grants | Cost | Grants Cost | Grants Cost 
Pe Ee . ey 
(e) Near East and south Asia: 
III << snuhictecoetonintnesidieininiiis 962 | $4,276,407 | 933 | $6,751,124 1,427 | $10, 082, 77 
Less Public Law 480 funds_..........- raw. Fo) (= | 38,353,324 |-.....-- 5, 586, 776 
et 
Appropriated funds...........------ Satie 2, 972, 550 |........ | 3,397,800 |........ 4, 496, 000 
| 








In the spirit of the times, the peoples of the various countries of the Near 
East and south Asia have been demanding changes and improvements which the 
governments of the area could not afford to ignore. Unfortunately, no govern- 
ment could accomplish what was demanded of it without outside help. Various 
roadblocks existed in the way of progress: inadequate resources; deep political 
and social problems; threat of internal subversion and external aggression; the 
existence of deep-seated conflicts between groups or between countries, such as 
Arab-Israeli tensions; the plight of the Palestine Arab refugees; the Pakistan- 
Indian border relationships and the Sino-Russian pressures on Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Turkey. The present regime in Iraq, which has hovered between communism 
and democracy for more than a year, tends to give a ray of hope, that its govern- 
ment will be able to maintain its independence in the face of Communist pressures, 

Reactions to the real or imagined role of the United States in the events which 
these stresses produce have reconfirmed that many people in this area continue 
to watch us with misgivings and fear. Their anxiety reflects their lack of under- 
standing of our desire to help them develop free and orderly societies. 

On the other hand, a heartening development for free world interests in the 
area has been the increasing recognition of the threat of international communism 
to national independence and integrity. In this connection there was the recogni- 
tion by India of the danger to the country of the Communist state of Kerala 
and the resultant takeover of that state by the national government. The 
events and lessons of Tibet have had a tremendous impact in south and southeast 
Asia. 

In Yemen the United States opened a Jegation for the first time, and has 
responded immediately to appeals for economic assistance. The United States 
also established direct diplomatic relations with the Government of Nepal when 
it opened an Embassy in Katmandu in August of this year. Internal strife in 
Cyprus has ceased and the island looks forward to obtaining its independence 
early in 1960. 

The cultural, social, and economic differences between the United States and 
the countries of the Near East and south Asia are so great, and the knowledge of 
these differences so limited, that true communication and understanding are 
difficult. The educational exchange program contributes to the solution of this 
problem, not only by giving people from these countries an opportunity to learn 
about America at first hand, but by enabling Americans to become better ac- 
quainted with the realities of the current situation in this area. 

There are many tangible evidences of the effectiveness of the exchange program. 
In India many university and college departments are now chaired by Indians 
who have visited the United States and many of the institutions of higher learning 
are headed by former grantees. American visiting professors under the program, 
who have given courses in American history and literature, have stimulated the 
introduction of these subjects into the regular curriculums of several Indian univer- 
sities. As a result of courses in political science, geography, and general education 
given by U.S. professor grantees in Lebanon, such courses have been greatly 
developed at the American University of Beirut. Similar efforts are bearing 
fruit in the United Arab Republic (Syria) and Pakistan. Thus, the politically 
important student and youth segments are being influenced both at their own 
universities and through exchange experiences on U.S. campuses 


The foreign leader and specialist program has enabled us to invite important 


and influential government officials, legislators, journalists, legal and civic leaders 
to the United States from all the countries of the area. Their visits and the 
resulting firsthand contacts with Americans have given them greater insi: 
the reasons for our policies and better understanding of our motives. 


ht into 
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1. Governmental program expenses—Continued 








1959 1960 | 1961 
Grants Cost Grants Cost | Grants Cost 
(f) Africa | | 
Total program. - 335 | $1,946,015 386 | $2,073, 200 505 $3, 061, 000 
Less Public Law 480 funds 5: aan 171, 092 piiain ite baataabee 220, 000 
Appropriated funds ‘ 1, 774, 923 De: 20 cannot | 2,841,000 


In all areas of Africa, the world is witnessing political, social, and economic 
changes at an ever-accelerating pace. These changes are particularly evident in 
the newly independent nations which are struggling to solve the problems that 
face a modern state. These new countries are determined to Maintain their 
“freedom’’, whatever the price, even if it means a postponement in the improve- 
ment of their ceonomic and social situation. 

Basically, these countries have remained close to the West and they want the 
support of the West to achieve a stable government, but they are reluctant to 
accept assistanee which they believe in any way impinges on their sovereignty. 
Techniques of aiding these new countries only recently emerged from colonialism 
must therefore be employed which will help them solve their problems, but which 
will not suggest the substitution of one kind of foreign domination for another. 

he exchange program offers a useful and meaningful way of helping-an emerging 
independent Africa. African leaders are aware of the need for developing leader- 
ship qualities among their people, the importance of introducing new skills, 
techniques, and ideas, and the necessity for expanding the educational and 
economic base upon which the development of responsible governments depend. 
Because educational exchanges with the United States can make a significant 
contribution toward meeting those needs, our exchange program has a high 
degree of acceptability in Africa. 

Besides demonstrating sympathy with Africa in its efforts to emerge into modern 
societv in a healthy way, the exchange program will promote a better understand- 
ing of the United States and will further closer ties during these formative years. 
The U.S.S.R., which has the same advantage as the United States in not being 
associated with the colonial history of the African Continent, enjoys in the view 
of many African leaders a position somewhat similar to that of the United States 
in that it has the facilities, willingness, and experience to meet Many of the needs 
of these areas. During the past year, the U.S.S.R., together with the Eastern bloc 
countries, continued to increase its offers for exchange opportunities. 

Recognizing the importance of this newly developing area to the United States’ 
educational exchange opportunities have been increased. In 1960 programs are 
in operation in 11 independent countries and 14 dependent areas. The estimates 
for 1961 provide for a total of 505 grants. This expansion will provide for urgently 
needed increases in the following countries which have or will have by fiscal year 
1961 obtained their independence: Cameroon, Guinea, Somalia, and Togo. 
Primary emphasis will be placed upon providing opportunities for students, teach- 
ers, and government officials of these countries to come to the United States for 
study, observation, and training. Similarly, those areas on the threshold of 
independence, such as Nigeria, will also be given greater emphasis. Under the 
exchange program, citizens from all parts of Africa will have the opportunity not 
only to see for themselves what America is and stands for, but to find out what 
aspects of our way of life can fruitfully be adapted to the needs of their developing 
countries. 
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PROGRAM EXPENSES 








1959 1960 1961 
Overseas... -.. $2, 007, 420 $2, 141, 000 $2, 577, 000 
Domestic. 3 . 1, 515, 000 1. 630. 00x 
Total 3, 431, 383 3, 656, 000 4, 207. Ow 


Overseas mission 


Included in the total of the amounts indicated under ‘Program expenses” in 


the world and area summary tables for all areas are funds reimbursed to the 
U.S. Information Agency and the Department of State for services performed in 


conducting educational exchange prograims overseas hese costs were developed 
from reports received from the missions overseas as to that portion of work of the 
respective staffs attributable to educational exchange programs This estimate 


provides for man-years of American and local employees, hardship post differ- 
entials, living and quarters allowances, travel and transportation of American 
employees, and other more direct program expenses 





Amer l Amer l 4 I 1 
I ( 
f ed bx 
Republ 26.8 13.6 | $573, 527 27.2 1 $572, 4 ; 1h. 1] S62. 84 
n Europe 20. 1 4 4733, x), 2 } 14 % m2 0 ¢ 504.2 
1 Europe 5 ;, 62 8, el ! 24, Sif 
23. 4 2h. f 449. 47 s 9 153, 580 0.9 )3 627, 290 
t and Soutt 
16. f - M4 5.5 é 40) 2 23 3 DD. 16 
f 7 7 l ) j | 7 il 87. 630 
Subtotal 3.0 | 123.2 11.990. TOK mn 8 2 091. 0m 115 9 “2 } 2 597.000 
Services performed by the 
Department 
Western Europe 1.{ ( 6. 72 10 1m (KK { 18 (x 
Eastern Europe 20 $2. 000 2.0 32 WM 
[ota 4.0 4.2 (2,00 é s 18 (2.14 wn x 9 ) 2 577, OO 
RETURNE! PROJECTS FOLLOWUP 
The Department recognizes that one of the greatest potential resources for tl 
accomplishment of program objecti s represented by the increasing numbers 


of returned grantees and other nationals who have studied in the United States 
In order to realize this potential it is necessary to establish and maintain channels 
of communication with former grantees and to assist them in their continuing 






participation in activities that will enhance the objectives of the program After 
a period of study and/or observation in the United States the former grantees 
become what might be called an elite group with a special orientation toward 
and knowledge of this country. It is therefore necessary that personnel maintain 


contact with former grantees and assist them in such followup aetivities as organ- 
izing alumni associations, publication of newsletters for their members, conducting 


seminars and special conferences in line with their professional interests, and 


arranging engagements and planning itineraries in speakers bureaus. 
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To perform these functions personnel and program support funds have been 
included in the amounts shown on the preceding page as follows: 


} 














1959 1960 1961 
| 7 P vio oP aeer a % 7 | vF = 
Area Man-years | Man-years Man-years 
— orem | 
| Amount Amount Amount 
|Ameri-| Local Ameri-| Local Ameri-| Local | 
can | | | can can | | 
American Republics 4 3 wet .. 3.0 $9, 900 1 6.0 | $37,400 
Western Europe l if] 34, 898 1; 7.0 41, 400 1; 80 45, 200 
Far East__. 2 4 43, 994 2 4.5 47, 150 2 8. 0 57, 100 
Near East and south Asia 2 7 | 52,582 2 6.5 56, 550 3 6.5 76, 250 
Africa... 1 3, 124 . 1.0 3, 300 ; 1.0 | 3, 300 
Total : 5 21 | 143,840 5 | 22.0 | 158,300 7| 29.5 | 219,250 
Domestic—Staff 
Increase (+) or 
1959 1960 1961 decrease a 
1961 over 1960 
Num-| Amount |Num-|} Amount | Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber ber De! ber 
Office of the Director . 9.0 $71, 925 9.0 $72, 549 9.0 $72, 549 j i 
Operations staff, Board of 
Foreign Scholarships... - 5.0 31, 449 5.0 31, 449 6.0 35, 214 1.0 $3, 765 
Financial management 
staff 26.0 168, 000 26.0 169, 686 27.0 174, 678 1.0 4, 992 
Office of Assistant Director for 
Program Planning and De- } 
velopment : 34.0 257, 960 34.0 260, 019 34. 0 260, 019 g ore 
Office of Assistant Director 
Program Operations 3.0 2h, 647 3.0 26, 395 3.0 26, 395 = 
Program Services Staff. _- §2.0 316, 842 52.0 | 319, 131 54. 0 328 RAG 2.0 9, 755 
Leaders-Specialists Divi 
sion 44.0 203, 862 44.0 295, 067 52.0 338, 789 8.0 43, 722 
Professional Activities Di- 
vision 31.0 194, 167 31.0 194, 997 34.0 212, 822 3.0 17, 825 
Study Programs Division 31.0 | 188, 720 31.0 190, 067 35.0 210. 617 10 20, 550 
Special Projects Division..| 28.0 186, 699 28. 0 188, 571 29.0 194. 561 1.0 5 GOO 
Office of the Special Assist 
tant 
Program Reporting Staff..| 11.0 67, 371 11.0 67, 932 11.0 67, 932 
United States Advisory 
Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange sie 6.0 43, 242 6.0 6.0 13, 388 : : 
Total full-time perma- 
nent ..| 280.0 | 1,845,884 | 280.0 | 1,859,251 | 300.0 | 1,965,850 | 20.0 106, 599 
Deduct lapse ae 32.4 213, 668 19.7 131, 105 12. R2 456 71 48. 649 
Net permanent.__...-. 247.6 | 1,632,216 | 260.3 | 1, 728,146 | 287.4 | 1,883,394 | 27.1 155, 248 
Overtime and holiday pay----.|__....-| Ss. Of {...:.- 35, 000 10, 000 5, 000 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks._....|_...__- bof baad 13, 202 |_- —6, 048 
Other personal service costs....|.......| 1, 747 |_._... 2. 662 
Insurance ; oe 4 5, 000 700 
Contributions to civil service | 
_ retirement fund. = _ 73,000 |_. 4 80, 000 |_. 7 100 
Taxes and assessments....- a 1,000 |_. 1, 000 J ccepknies 
Total, personal services 
ind certain related | 
costs... 5 San : 1, 750, 289 ° 1, 858, 100 . 2 020, 000 161, 900 
Recap 
Domestic program staff 200.8 1, 423, 963 | 211.7 1,515, 000 | 230.8 1. 630, 000 19. 1 115, 000 
Domest administrative 
talf _ : 416.8 326. 326 in. 6 343. 100 AA 6 200. O00 gn 16. 900 
Total ice 247.6 | 1,750,289 | 260.3 | 1,858,100 | 287.4 | 2.020.000 | 27.1 161. 900 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


The Director and his deputy are responsible for developing and recommending 
policies affecting the Service to the Special Assistant to the Secretary for the 
Coordination of International Educational and Cultural Relations; directing the 
operation of the international educational exchange program and supervising the 
activitities of the staff of the Service; securing support of private organizations 
and individuals; facilitating the exchange, under non-U.S. Government auspices, 
of between 10,000 and 15,000 persons annually and rendering assistance to ap- 
proximately 2,800 private exchange programs which have exchange-visitor visa 
designations under Public Law 402; directing and supervising the contract agencies 
in the United States and liaison with cooperating groups here and abroad; pro- 
viding staff services for the Board of Foreign Scholarships and recommending 
suitable courses of action for the Board on operating problems of the binational 
commissions, the Department, and the contract agencies; providing staff services 
with regard to budgetary, fiscal, and transportation activities, and contract and 
executive agreement negotiations. 

The Office of the Director, in addition to the Director and his deputy, includes 
the operations staff of the Presidentially appointed Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and the financial management staff. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PROGRAM PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Live 
change programs for each country; develops and carries out evaluation programs 
to analyze the effectiveness of the program; represents the Department and this 
Service on problems of coordination in the planning of the exchange programs of 
other U.S. Government agencies. 


This Office plans and develops, with geographic bureau review, effective ex- 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


This Office, through its program divisions, is responsible for the development and 
execution of the operating policies of all categories of exchanges under the educa- 
tional exchange program. It also provides program services to all elements under 
this program and to certain privately sponsored exchange programs under section 
201 of Public Law 402 

The program operations of this Service are carried out by the Professional 
Activities Division, the Study Programs Division, the Leaders-Specialists Divi- 
sion, the Special Projects Division, and the program services staff 


OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY, U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE AND THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE ARTS 


TI e U.S Advis rv Commission on ied icatior al Excl ange Was al ointed bv 
the President in accordance with section 601, Public Law 402, 80th Congress. to 
formulate and recommend to the Secretary of State policies and programs for 
the carrving out of the educational exchange proy isions of that act and to report 
to the Congress thereon. The members serve without compensation but are 
allowed actual transportation expenses and per diem as authorized by Public 
Law 402 

The Advisory Committee on the Arts was created in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 10 of Public Law 860, 84th Congress, to advise and assist the 
President, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, and Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies in the conduct of the cultural program author- 
ized by this act and—-with special reference to the role of the arts—in other inter- 
national cultural activities and exchanges. The members of the Committee serve 
without compensation but each member is paid actual transportation expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence at rates prescribed by section 5 of the Admin- 
istrative Expense Act of 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b—-2) while away from 
home on official business of the Committee 

These acts authorize the Department Lo provide the necessary staff assistance. 
Accordingly, a Secretariat was established to provide such services to the Com- 
mission and to the Committee. 


PROGRAM REPORTING STAFF 


This staff has the responsibility of preparing statutory and other required 
reports and providing information regarding the program, upon request, to appro- 


| 
| 
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priate public and private agencies and individuals. They maintain statistical 
records on all grantees. 
Grants for private U.S. programs 


er eo Ss shes us siecle debe eo ook es hs a ds mee ex ok wa ho iia _... $137, 046 
RS chang creat ata Sao ae eben eee See eee ae == ‘580; 660 
RSS ES TSR ERENT TAE SRO SRE See sparen 150, 000 

Increase (+) or decrease (—) 1961 over 1960_____-_-_-_----_-__~ Le 


Experience in the exchange program has produced convincing evidence that a 
small investment of funds by the Department in carefully selected instances, can 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of worthwhile exchange projects sponsored by 
private organizations in this country. In some cases, this official contribution 
makes the difference between carrying out or abandoning a project because one 
item of expenditure cannot be met. In other instances, such a contribution per- 
mits a going program to expand activities to areas of strategic importance to this 
country. The above amount is requested for the following types of activities in 
fiscal year 1961: 

(1) Assistance to privately sponsored projects of special value in achieving the 

objectives of the Department’s educational exchange program where a small por- 
tion of the cost cannot be met from private funds. This small portion of the cost, 
borne by the Department, can often insure the success of a project, as for example: 
On January 11, 1959, 15 secondary school teachers from Costa Rica entered the 
United States for a 46-day educational travel visit which included Washington, 
D.C., Philadelphia, New York, a 15-day homestay at Providence, Harrisburg 
Pa.), Columbus (Ohio), and Miami. They visited secondary schools, universi- 
ties, museums and art galleries, historical monuments, civic associations. This 
program was administered by the Experiment in International Living of Putney, 
Vt., and the International Educational Exchange Service participated in the 
planning and financial support ($3,000). These teachers reported enthusiasti- 
cally upon their experience. They received a vivid first-hand impression of Ameri- 
ean life and gained knowledge about our secondary school system. Thus, they 
were provided with essential understanding of our country and became voluntary 
narrators of what they were able to see and appreciate, passing on to their students 
and friends a truer conception of American democracy. 

2) Grants-in-aid to qualified private nonprofit organizations sponsoring teenage 
exchange programs to enable them to expand their activities to countries where 
this type of exchange is highly desired by our oversea missions. An idealistic 
teenager, living in an American home and attending an American high school 
during one of his most impressionable years, can carry with him for the rest of 
his life warmth and understanding of the United States which must, assuredly, 
redound in America’s best interests. 

8. Administrative expenses 

The increase of $245,800 indicated below is attributable to the proposed increases 
in program of $4,990,000 under the regular dollar appropriation and $6,659,406 in 
foreign currency funds. The amounts for domestic and oversea administrative 
expenses shown on the world summary tables are distributed among the following 
items: 


Increase or 
1959 1960 1961 decrease (— 
1961 over 1960 


} | 
Domestic expenses | 
Administrative staff (included in staff | 


justification on preceding pages 3 $326, 326 $343, 100 $390, 000 $46, 900 
Staff travel 68, 382 85, 000 | 90, 000 5, 000 
Security investigations. . oars 33, 355 25, 000 | 30, 000 5, 000 
Administrative support - Sena 495, 100 | 495, 100 } 590, 000 94, 900 

; Total domestie expenses , coal 923, 163 948, 200 | 1, 100, 000 151, 800 
Oversea expenses: Administrative expenses 489, 300 | 489, 000 | 583, 000 94, 000 

Total ; 1, 412, 463 | 1, 437, 200 | 1, 683, 000 245, 800 

| 











| — —— — 
| | | Increase (+) 
1959 1960 } 1961 | or decrease 
(—) 1961 


over 1960 


Travel, staff weal oar. $68, 382 $85, 000 $90, 000 $5, 000 


The staff travel estimates are based on both domestic and foreign requirements. 
This Service has arranged contracts or working fund agreements with especially 
well-qualified public and private organizations in the United States for the selec- 
tion and placement of grantees, and supervision of their programs. In order to 
insure compliance with the terms of the contracts, it is necessary that the Service 
supervise the activities of these organizations, and periodically audit their ae- 
counts. Such supervision requires consultation with university and college 
administrators, representatives of numerous organizations and agencies, and 
interviews with the grantees. The Service is constantly striving to enlist the 
assistance of universities, colleges, service clubs such as Rotary International and 
Kiwanis, women’s clubs, chambers of commerce and other organizations to 
encourage nationwide participation in the program and to extend and improve 
the services available to grantees. Such activities necessitate visiting the offices 
of these organizations as well as individual publie spirited citizens and discussing 
problems of mutual interest. 

It is also necessary to visit posts abroad to supervise the oversea ope 
of the personnel of the U.S. Information Service assigned to educational exchange 
function responsibilities and to audit the fiscal records and accounts of the 
binational foundations and commissions. Emphasis will be placed on holding 
joint regional conferences with USIS a and executive secretaries of the 
binational foundations and commissions (established in accordance with the 
terms of executive agreements authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress, as 
amended) as are necessary to insure that oversea responsibilities are properly 
carried out and guidance provided to insure the effectiveness of these activities. 

Travel in connection with the above activities, as well as trips for scheduled 
meetings of the members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange and the Committee on the Arts is est 
mated at $90,000 for fiscal vear 1961. 


rations 





In AS¢ > 

1959 1960 1961 r decrease 

106 

| ay 

= —— — — —_— — - Pegs te ——_—_ oye — 

Security investigations. _....._- aa | $33, 355 $25, 000 | $30, 000 $5, 000 

Public Law 402 prescribes that employees assigned to duties under the a 
must have a full field investigation prior to entry on duty. To clear candidates 


for vacancies coer it is estimated that approximately 90 investigations at a 
unit cost of $335 each will be required. 





Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 or decrease 
1961 
| over 1960 
a 
Domestic administrative support_--- anal $495, 100 $495, 100 | $590, 000 $94, 900 





The amount requested herein is to cover the cost of domestic administrative 
support services to the International Educational Exchange Service. Such 
support services are handled by regular servicing elements of the Department ol 
State. Cost factors used in the estimates for administrative support are deve loped 
and applied by the Department with respect to services rendered and supplies 
and equipment furnished. 
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Summary of requirements 


1959 1960 1961 


Posi- | Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount 


tions tions tions 
Office of the Legal Adviser ; ‘ woh oe 3 $26, 234 3 $28, 120 3 $28, 120 
eres weMINS. ellis. cia .ued Loowet 9 41, 492 9 | 41,492 | 1) 52, 420 
Office of Budget. -...-....--- i $ccuindospigeundl 1} 10,788 1 10, 788 | 2 15, 650 
Office of Personnel ea ERE REARS 3 17, 221 3 17, 220 3 17, 220 
Bureau of International Cultural Relations: 
Personal services... .-- STA ee 4 5 37, 957 5 38, 591 5 38, 591 
All other al 4,000 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs: Personal 
TN asec hratenntdonnctnans wld pctnw tis s 41, 508 s 41, 508 10 51, 475 
Office of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations: 
Personal services.__.___.- i iy 36 183, 197 36 175, 175 36 175,175 
OEE ne ctcddéuchobwe . 149, 145 154, 648 Ss 236, 910 
332, 342 329, 823 | 412, 085 
Total domestic administrative support _._- 65 507, 542 65 507, 542 70 619, 561 
Deduct lapse deals acy tatinaniee dodanie 2 12, 442 2 12, 442 5 29, 561 
Net domestic administrative support - - -_- : a 63 495, 100 63 495, 100 65 590, 000 


Increase (+ 
1959 1960 1961 or 

decrease (- 

1961 over 1960 


Oversea administrative expenses. bbcentccott $489, 300 $489, 000 $583, 000 $94, 000 


The amounts needed to cover the cost of oversea administrative expenses for 
1960 and 1961 fiseal years are reflected in the world and area summary tables. 
These costs were developed using factors based on past experience. Reimburse- 
ment is made to the U.S. Information Agency for services attributable to educa- 
tional exchange programs. Such services are handled by 


the regular servicing 
elements of the Foreign Service. 


Increase (+) 
Area 1959 1960 1961 or decrease (—) 
1961 over 1960 


American Republics 


lin canbe a $146, 041 $137,190 | $156, 310 | $19, 120 

Western Europe apa sieteureees 137, 650 137, 560 | 140, 970 3, 410 
Eastern Europe-- ee Ra ee 1, 756 1, 550 | 4, 650 3, 100 
Far East nei watch side cieibesrinde tite ha 87, 970 91, 000 126, 500 35, 500 
Near East and south Asia_...........-- a 72, 303 85, 320 108, 670 | 23, 350 
Africa. i 43, 580 | 36, 380 45, 900 9, 520 
a ie a ane 489, 300 | 489, 000 583, 000 94, 000 


REVISION OF 1961 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record a letter 
dated February 25, 1960, addressed to the committee by Assistant 
Secretary Dwinell, and the table which is attached thereto. 

(The letter and table follow:) 


53413—60 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 25, 1960. 
Hon. JoHn J. Rooney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, Judiciary and Related Agencies, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: It is respectfully requested that your committee give 
consideration to a revision in the fiscal year 1961 estimates for the Department of 
State. 

The Department has the approval of the Bureau of the Budget in requesting 
that the international educational exchange activities permanent appropriation 
(special foreign currency program) be amended by increasing the estimated 
amount to be appropriated in 1960 from $33,178,655 to $35,528,655, an increase 
of $2,350,000, and by increasing the estimated obligations for 1961 from $7,036,096 
to $7,786,096, an increase of $750,000 as shown on the revised program and 
financing schedule which is enclosed. 

This increase of $2,350,000 represents the dollar equivalent of Japanese yen 
which, at the time the budget was submitted, were required by the terms of a 
Public Law 480 agreement with the Government of Japan to be used for military 
housing in Japan. The Department of Defense has agreed that funds required 
to be used for military housing could be used for other purposes, and on an inter- 
agency basis it has been agreed that $2,350,000 will be made available for the 
continuation of the educational exchange program. The availability of the 
currency could not be assured, however, until the Government of Japan concurred 
in an amendment to the Public Law 480 agreement providing for the use of the 
currency for educational exchange. An amendment incorporating this provision 
was concluded with the Government of Japan on February 18, 1960. 

Foreign currency funds are available to finance the program with Japan through 
fiscal year 1960, and this additional amount is needed to assure the continuation 
of a program in future years. The educational exchange program is considered 
an important instrument of U.S. foreign policy in Japan and it is believed that it 
would be disadvantageous if any reduction occurred in the program level. 

The Department respectfully asks that the committee consider this amendment 
favorably. 

Sincerely yours, 
LANE DwWINELL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


INTERNATIONAL EpUCATIONAL EXCHANGE AcTIVITIES (PERMANENT) APPROPRIA- 
mon (SpectiAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Program and financing 





Original Revised 
1961 1961 Increase 
estimate estimates 
Program by activities 
American Republics. ie — $1, 715, 628 5, 7a OED lncaccecsendaat 
Western Europe ahs er ; - 1, 940, 500 1. 940. 500 . 
Eastern Europe___---- ae ; 175, 000 175, 000 snes ls 
Far East 701, 968 1, 451, 968 $750, 000 
Near East and South Asia_- 7 ‘ ai ‘ 2, 03, OOO &, GDB, OOO. }.....scecnenees 
Total obligations (object class 11 - 7, 036, 096 7, 786, 096 750, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward_-_- = 3,178,655 | —35, 528,655 —2, 350, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward : 27, 742, 559 1, 606, 000 


PROPOSED PERMANENT, INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this letter to the committee by 
Assistant Secretary Dwinell that the estimated obligations for 1961 
should be increased from $7,036,096 to $7.786,096, an increase of 
$750,000. 
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If the committee were to adopt the new language which we referred 
to awhile ago, Mr. Thayer, there would be no necessity for even 
submitting information or a letter like this. Is that right? 

Mr. TuHayer. May I ask Mr. Nelson to answer that? 

Mr. Rooney. Except as a matter of information? 

Mr. Neuson. That is correct, it would correct our informational 
tables. 

Mr. Roonry. The Congress and this committee would have no 
further control? 

Mr. Neuson. Except the control over the appropriation of dollars 
which are of vital necessity in order to implement and carry on these 
programs. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you suggesting that we insert a limitation? 

Mr. Neuson. No, sir. This was to correct the informational tables 
which were not accurately presented because the Public Law 480 
agreement with Japan had not been signed at that time. It was 
signed on the 18th of February and this puts us in a position to 
up date our program. It is essential, though, Mr. Chairman, to the 
continuance of our Public Law 584 program with Japan, which we 
think has been highly successful. The funds presently available for 
this program would otherwise expire at the end of fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. The requested increase, then, taking into considera- 
tion the letter which has just been inserted in the record, would be 
$12,350,000 over the amount appropriated for this purpose in the 
current fiscal year. Right? 

Mr. THayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the amount appropriated or authorized for these 
activities in the present fiscal vear is how much? 

Mr. THayer. $23,210,000. That is just in dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. And how much additional in foreign currencies? 


= OOo. 


Mr. Tuayer. $7,337,300. That is 1960. 
SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. The so-called special foreign currency program is to 
be found at page 58 of the committee print and is a request in the 
amount of $6,960,610. 

If there are no questions we go to page 61 of the committee print, 
to which reference was previously made and which was discussed at 
the hearing with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. Are there any questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


DEPENDENTS’ TRAVEL 


On this matter of dependents’ travel, I am sure you rec anne what 
usually happens when this sort of thing starts. I know it is difficult 
to get the type of personnel that vou want under ou in cireum- 
stances without authorizing travel of dependents, but the history of 
past activities of this sort ‘teaches us that if we authorize the travel 
of one dependent it will not be but a vear or two before we are asked 
to authorize the travel of two dependents, and then to authorize the 
travel of several dependents, then in time you will want schools for 
dependents plus commissaries, and PX’s, and movies, and all that 
sort of thing. Do you realize that? 
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Mr. Tuayer. I do, Mr. Sikes, but at the same time I do not think 
we should allow that to injure our program. I think what we must 
do is to adopt the policies that enable us to make an effective program 
and then guard as closely as we can against the dangers which you 
describe. 

Mr. Sikes. Would vou tell me whether there is authorization for 
travel of dependents or whether that would require additional legis- 
lation? 

Mr. THayer. We have been advised by our legal department that 
there is authorization for travel of dependents. It is in the discretion 
of the Secretary of State to pay for travel of dependents without 
additional legislation. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have an estimate of the cost the first vear if 
this is allowed? 

Mr. Tuayer. We place the cost at $114,000, but in my personal 
opinion that is high. TI think it is only after trial and error that we 
are going to be able to determine how muc ° it will cost annually, 

| ‘might add that this matter came up in connection with a very 
important program we are having with one le the countries abroad 
who requested us to furnish scientists to assist them to build up their 
scientific departments. The disciplines they asked for were unusual 
ones and the field was limited over here. It happened to be in a part 
of the world where living is not too good. We came up with a good 
many turn-downs from qualified people who said they would have gone 
if they could have taken their wives with them, but they did not want 

to leave their wives behind for so long a period. 


AGE OF IRON-CURTAIN STUDENTS 


Mr. Stxes. I have heard it said in connection with another subject 
that most of the Iron Curtain students who come to this country ar 
beyond the age when people normally go to school, and that thes 
appear to be here for research—and research is a polite word — 
than for education. Do you have any apprehension along that line? 

Mr. Tuarer. I do not think that is quite accurate, Mr. Sikes. We 
investigated that point and at the last hearing I inserted a statement 
to the effect that the average age of Soviet students coming over here 
is 29.8 years as compared to the average age of 28.5 years of American 
students going to the Soviet. The oldest Soviet student fis 44 as 
compared to 38 of Americans going abroad, and this 44-year-old cliap 
is a graduate student in chemistry. 

Mr. Stxes. That is reassuring. I am glad you gave us that infor- 
mation. 

AID TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS ABROAD 


What was the first year in which we gave aid to American schools 
abroad? 

Mr. Tuayer. 1958 was the first year foreign currencies were ayail- 
able for this purpose. 

Mr. Sikes. What was the amount that year? 

Mr. THAYER. $2,173,455. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the amount proposed for fiscal year 1961: 

Mr. THaver. $3,764,310, or an increase of $833,501. The reas 


) 


for that, Mr. Sikes, is that this year we are annie to go into Africa 


and the American Republics. 
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Mr. Stkes. What is the direct return or benefit to the program and 
to America which results from aid to American schools abroad? 

Mr. THayer. Mr. Chairman, there are two or three reasons why 
this aid to American-sponsored schools is important. In the first 
place, if we can assist schools in these countries which now have a 
very low standard of education and in which both Americans and the 
people of that country can study together, the Americans being the 
children of people employed in that country, they not only get a 
basis on which they can come into contact with Americans in a normal 
fashion, but also we have the opportunity of impressing the American 
system of education and the American way of life on the peoples of 
that country, letting them see the advantages of it. 

And, as you know, we have very strict criteria that have been 
established over the vears as the result of hearings before this and 
other committees, and as a result of these criteria we think we can 
move forward in a way that is beneficial. 

Mr. Sikes. What are the guidelines which determine the allocation 
of funds to the schools we are speaking of? 

Mr. THayer. The guidelines come from two sources. First of all 
they come from the evaluation and recommendations of the Embassy; 
and secondly, we take those recommendations and evaluations and 
submit them to people with experience in education. 


INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE 


For South American programs we have an organization known as 
the Inter-American Schools Service set up by the American Council 
of Education, to give us recommendations on how much money and 
what schools the funds should be paid to. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that organization paid out of this appropriation? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. How much does it cost? 

Mr. THayer. $275,000 a vear. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that not rather high? 

Mir. BrapFrorpb. $51,000. 


Mr. THayer. $275,000 is the total dollar appropriation for use of 
this organization in supporting Latin American schools; $51,000 is the 
cost of the activities of the organization itself. 

Mr. Stkes. Who serves on the organization? 

Mr. THayer. It is under the supervision of the American Council 
of Education, whose president is Dr. Arthur Adams. 

Mr. Stkes. I think we should have a full statement of who serves 
on the organization, how much is paid to them, their duties, and so 
forth. 

The information follows:) 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SBRVICE 
HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS 


The Inter-American Schools Service, an agency of the American Council on 
Education, has been operating since 1943 as a nonprofit, nongovernmental 
program for strengthening and assisting American-sponsored binational schools 
in Latin America. From its inception the service has been guided by a committee 
of educators appointed by the council and functioning with the eooperation of 
the U.S. Department of State, which supplies the necessary funds through an 
annual contract with the council. The committee members serve without com- 
pensation but are paid per diem and travel expenses when convening. 
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The service is available as a clearinghouse of financial assistance and educational 
advice for approximately 340 schools in Latin America which have been established 
by North American private citizens, companies, and various religious denomina- 
tions to supplement the activities of national school systems on the elementary 
and secondary levels. It endeavors to cooperate with the schools in their efforts 
to improve their educational programs; assists in recruiting administrators and 
teachers; advises on procedures to secure acceptability of their graduates by 
colleges and universities in the United States; provides information on a wide 
range of educational and professional problems; and determines grants-in-aid to 
nonsectarian, community-owned, nonprofit schools which admit a substantial 
number of Latin American pupils. Through these activities, the Inter-American 
Schools Service seeks to promote mutual understanding, confidence, and respect 
among the peoples of the Americas. 


COMMITTEE 


Hurst R. Anderson, president, the American University, chairman. 

Arthur L. Campa, chairman, Department of Modern Languages, University of 
Denver. 

tev. O'Neil C. D’Amour, associate secretary, school superintendents’ depart- 
ment, National Catholic Educational Association. 

John H. Fischer, dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 

W. R. Goodson, director, Division of School Accreditation, Texas Education 
Agency. 

Spencer J. McCallie, headmaster, the McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Willa Norris, associate professor of education, Michigan State University. 

Arthur 8. Adams, president, American Council on Education, ex officio. 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS ABROAD, 1960 


Mr. Stxes. What part of the cost of these American schools abroad 
is paid for by these funds? Is it a major part of their operating costs 
or a minor part? 

Mr. Tuayer. A minor part. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you elaborate on that for the record, giving 
the payments to each area? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think we had better provide it for the record, 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. That would be all right. 

(The information follows:) 

Grants are not provided to cover operating costs of the American-sponsored 
schools. In 1960 it is anticipated that aid to the American-sponsored schools 


will be provided for the following purposes: 


Teacher | Construc- 
Area salaries | tion and Scholarships 
eq ent 
yu it 
ARA... < ‘oii - $17, 600 $29, 200 ; 
Euro! r 3 51, 897 383, 508 $18, 428 
Far East : . aoe “ roe , ah 575, 143 25, OOF 
Near East. : i : 460, 600 1, 107, 151 262, 276 
Afri 
Tot 530, | wy % 710 


COST PER STUDENT 


Mr. Sixes. Can you tell us what the cost is per student who is 
directly reached by this method? 

Mr. Tuayer. Those figures are available but I do not have them 
here, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Insert it in the record. 
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Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 

Basic tuition fees in the American-sponsored schools vary in such amounts as 
indicated below (annual fees): 


—_—_—_——— 








Area Grade schools} High schools Colleges 
0 Uiihpibpliwiwktiteamatits dobsek aewhee tae aid $50-235 i 
I ces oie laa ged rsd biti on taal len tp ean leew aegremitane BiaieaeeSs Mauiioueieacs 215-600 $800 
I os dc mnesl Sis cisbl ekbte chu esaneeskeee ite 60-300 cans 
Near East.......... aac Se a ee estan aicaniings _ 150-500 375-900 
ad rdienaavevwetcstenuudcagabuadsnaieades aaa tix ieiccial 150 | 250 


Mr. Sixes. That is all. 


ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 


Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Chairman, I have here the 15 criteria used to 
establish the eligibility of American-sponsored schools abroad which 
apply for assistance, which I shall be glad to submit for the record if 
you see fit. 

' Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


Criteria Usep To EstTaBLisH THE ELIGIBILITY OF AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS 
ABROAD APPLYING FOR ASSISTANCE 


(a) Financial aid will be given only to already established schools. 

(6) A school must be a nongovernmental, nonprofit school. 

(c) There must be evidence that the school is located physically so that it can 
be influential in the community and region. 

(d) The school must have been established by U.S. citizens, with or without 
the participation of nationals of other countries. 

(e) The school must operate with the approval of the national government of 
the host country and must be nonpolitical in character. 

(f) The board of directors must include U.S. citizens. 

(g) The director or principal of the school should be a U.S. citizen. 

(hk) Depending on the size of the student body, there should be a sufficient 
number of teachers from the United States to assure adequate contact for the 
students with U.S. teaching methods and ideals. 

(i) The curriculum and instruction of the school should reflect U.S. theory and 
practice in education to the greatest extent possible within the framework of 
local laws and regulations. 

(j) The school should offer courses of study in the language, literature, geog- 
raphy, and history of the country in which the school is located and also of the 
United States. 

(k) The school should supplement rather than compete with the work and ac- 
tivities of national schools. 

(l) High educational standards and practices must be employed by the school. 

(m) The student body should include a substantial number of foreign nationals. 

(n) The financial condition of the school must be such that there is reason to 
believe that it will be able to continue operations without substantial continuing 
U.S. Government aid. 

(0) Financial aid will not be given to church-connected, company, or private 
profit-earning schools. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Lipscomb? 
DEPENDENTS’ TRAVEL 


Mr. Lrescoms. I would like to ask a question in regard to the pay- 
ment of travel for dependents. As I understand, vou have not been 
doing this in the past. Do you anticipate doing it in fiscal 1961? 
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Mr. Tuayer. We feel we should do it in fiscal year 1961 if the 
situation demands it. If we cannot get anyone to go to a particular 
place that we want very much to have someone go to without sending 
one dependent, we feel we should do it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Have you made any provision in the budget for 
that? 

Mr. THayer. No. We would have to reduce our program in some 
respect. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Where would you reduce your program? 

Mr. THayer. Probably the number of people we could send. We 
would have to send fewer rather than the number we hope to send. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You plan 1,700 additional people in the program 
for fiscal vear 1961? 

Mr. THayer. Yes. We would be hopeful that if this experiment 
works well we could come back next year and ask for a provision for 
it in the budget. 

Mr. Lipscoms. | understood you, in answer to a question by the 
chairman, to Sav the *\ would only take one dependent. 

Mr. Tuayer. That is the plan. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Why does your statement say, on page 2 


travel of the dependent members of the immediate family? 


8 boils I think that meant dependent members of the im- 
mediate families, plural. That would be more accurate. And what 
we are a inning to do also, which would cut down the expense, instead 
of giving two first-class fares to a man and his wife going abroad, we 
wouk | give them two tourist-class fares, so if a man brought his wife 
along he would have to accept tourist fares. 


FUNDS USED FOR LUNCHEONS 


Mr. Lipscoms. In the next paragraph of vour statement where vou 
are speaking of luncheons, there is no prohibition in the budget before 
us NOW against paving for these luncheons from funds under the enter- 
tainment limitation, is there? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If you decide to pay for these luncheons over and 
bevond the entertainment limitation, where would vou take those 
expenses out? 

Mr. TuHayer. Out of the general overall program. We would have 
to cut down on the program accordingly, fewer people and fewer 
places they could go to. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And vou do not consider luncheons entertainment? 

Mr. Tuayer. As I already said, Mr. Lipscomb, if you put it baldls 
like that without any context, a luncheon can be an entertainment or 
it can be a device to meet people. Every day in my work in the 
State Department I invite people to go to lune h with me. I do not 
consider such a lunch entertainment because I am working, but vou 
have to eat and it is a device whereby, while sitting around a table 
eating a lunch, vou can do vour work. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What do vou consider the limitation that we put 
on entertainment? 

Mr. Tuayer. The limitation on entertainment is $1,000. That 
money is sent to the reception centers where the foreigners first come 
in, and there they are taken out and entertained with it. That is 
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not a part of their program. It is a form of welcome for them as 
soon as they arrive preparatory to going out to their various programs. 
They will be bought a lunch, or “something of that kind. That 


is 
pure e ntertainment. 
FOREIGN STUDENTS STUDYING IN UNITED STATES 
Mr. Lipscoms. You submitted to the committee a schedule. back- 


ground paper, a statement of American students and foreign students 
studying in the United States. In the column it says that the total 
studying in the United States in 1958-59 was 47,245. Who are the 
agencies, or who is sponsoring these 47,000 students? 

Mr. Tuayrr. Probably a great variety, Mr. Lipscomb. I would 
say, for instance, a great many American universities are doing it with 
their own funds. Foundations do it. Private organizations of all 
kinds do it, and Rotary clubs. There is a tremendous variety of 
private groups and individuals that are bringing foreigners from 
abroad here. Their own little committees pick them out. As an 
example, the American-Scandanavian Friendship Society has a 
Finnish program. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And your program does not envision any more 
than the 1,762 students? 

Mr. TuHayer. These 1,762 were chosen extremely carefully. They 
were picked students whom we believed, if they were sent over here, 
would return to their country and be of great benefit to the United 
States because of what they had learned over here. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They do not do anything different from the 47,000? 

Mr. TuHayrer. They were mostly graduate students. I call your 
attention, if I may, to a report of the Commission on Educational 
Exchange for 1958, in which you will find testimonials from many 
university presidents and private individuals who say if it were not 
for the program of the Government some of these private institutional 
programs would not be as successful as they are. The 
leads the way in this effort. 

Mr. Liescoms. Your program is only an insignificant number in 
the total program, is it not? 

Mr. Tuayer. It is very small compared to the 47,000—only 1,762 


Government 


COST OF STUDENT EXCHANGE, 1960 AND 1961 


Mr. Lirscoms. What is the total amount you are spending on it for 
the fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. THAYER. $4,388,528. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I am speaking of the total program for 1960. 

Mr. THayer. The students, or the entire program? The — 
amount of money that we will spend on students in 1960 is $4,388,5 
for 2,055 students. In the list inserted in the record I only gave you 
down as far as 1959. I can give you an additional year if you like. 
In 1960 we expect 2,055 students, foreign students, studying in this 
country under the Government exchange program and the total cost 
will be $4,388,528. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is your program for 1961? 

Mr. THayer. 2,392 foreign students at a total cost of $5,116,985. 
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EVENTUAL SIZE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Lipscoms. Do you have any idea how large this program js 
going to get? 

Mr. Tuayer. There is no way of assessing that at all. What we 
do is to respond to the requests from these foreign countries. They 
come to our embassies and say, ‘‘We have certain special students 
that we feel would be benefited by coming to the United States.” 
So far these numbers have increased. To say that they will not 
increase in the future would be a very wild guess. We have in Africa 
and Asia and the rest of the underdeveloped countries of the world 
people who we hope will turn to the United States for assistance in 
education rather than to the Soviet Union. There is no way of gaging 
the extent of this program. I think you gentlemen here are the only 
ones here who can do that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I think that our funds are getting tighter all the 
time. We have to find some place to get the money, somewhere we 
have to start limiting ourselves and doing the job that is necessary 
but with less funds. Every program we find ba fore us is increasing 
time and time again, and sometime we are going to have to look to 
see where we are going to get the money. ‘The American taxpayers 
can just spend so much, in my opinion. 

Mr. Tuayer. We are trying to improve the quality of our programs 
all the time. I might emphasize our emphasis is on quality and not 
quantity. 

SUPPORT OF PROGRAM BY PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Lirscoms. The American educational system evidently is try- 
ing to do a job in this area. They have increased their program 
almost 30 percent in this area. It seems to me instead of the Govern- 
ment building up the program they should encourage American insti- 
tutions to do the job and then just participate in a minor way. You 
tell us that their program would not go unless it was for yours, and 
I do not go along with that. 

Mr. Braprorp. The increase in the private American institutions 
in this kind of work is largely due to the stimulation of the Govern- 
ment, and particularly this educational exchange service. We pro- 
vide them the advice and guidance on which they themselves take 
over more and more of the cost of this. 

Mr. Tuayer. These testimonials in this document that I have 
referred to substantiate that, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You can get all kinds of testimonials for aid to 
education. 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Wells, president of Indiana University, says this: 

In my judgment, the existence of Government-sponsored programs, both stu- 
dents and scholars, to go for periods of study to foreign nations, serves effectively 
to encourage private initiative in this important field. Also, Government par- 
ticipation provides to many foreign nationals evidence of official American interest 
in international education and cultural relations. 


Mr. Lirpscomre. Does the man who made that statement serve on 
any of your boards or commissions? 
Mr. Tuayer. Not that I know of. 
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PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM BY INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Lipscoms. As long as you brought this individual into this, can 
you tell me how much the University of Indiana participates in your 
program? 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not think that it participates in our program at 
all. It undoubtedly does participate in the ICA university to uni- 
versity program. It is conceivable that some of the students we 
bring over may go to the University of Indiana. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Can you tell me how much the ICA participates 
with the University of Indiana? 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Will you put them in the record, please? 

Mr. Braprorp. Do you mean contracts that the ICA may have 
with the University of Indiana? 

Mr. Lrescoms. Yes. 

(The requested information follows:) 

The International Cooperation Administration has contracts with the Uni- 
versity of Indiana to provide assistance to countries as follows: 


| 
Country | Effective Termination |Total amount 














| date date obligated 
eee En a wc clic ~ihocpiee ae 
I sskccbchvpdeenmeckinchwabien denice ittimichds sete baebdidod '. Oct. 24,1956 | Aug. 31, 1960 | $168, 488 
NS dick co tcwenie sidincs nied nancheae shine iiagnihedeisieliencs June 12,1959 | Sept. 30, 1961 586, 958 
SEE tial ont dss Libcg ku hcasnn ani edaaGie Kael | Sept. 19,1959 | Mar. 18, 1960 94, 444 
Pinca tenasteitencoenen sri oceiccincacchspaaiatioons stsant hatctn tae sein atid eleian Oct. 26,1959 | Oct. 25, 1962 230, 000 
aaa a a a ee a eee June 27, 1957 June 26, 1960 661, 570 
NN 4 oc acing dk dbciemeeshdtee tbnat 4 caeceaete Apr. 1,1958 | June 30, 1960 | 1, 589, 098 
acc tt cine ccccecdased tes ordoceaabasdeoh Ania ces AS siemens -| Nov. 1, 1954 Aug. 31,1961 | 2, 062, 460 
I a Nov. 2,1959 Dec. 31, 1961 80, 000 


Mr. Tuayrer. The majority of our grants in our Government pro- 
gram provide only travel for foreign students who otherwise would not 
be able to accept private scholarships and come to this country. For 
many of our students who come over here we pay only the travel, and 
then they get private scholarships from private groups and individuals, 
so there is a partnership between the private and the public in this. 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS TO GO TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. CeprrserGc. Do I understand that you are in the process of, 
and have been, recruiting teachers and professors to go to foreign 
countries? What schools do they go to? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, perhaps the best example that I can give you 
would be the United Arab Republic, who made a request of us for a 
substantial number of teachers. 

Mr. CepERBERG. What do you mean by a “substantial number’’? 
Mr. Tuayer. They asked for actually 150 to 200, so we sent some- 
body over there to investigate their actual needs and he came back 
with a report of what they needed most and in what disciplines. The 
disciplines they asked for were very unusual. They were such things 
as genetics and food technology and power stations and town planning, 

as well as heart and vascular surgery. 

Mr. Ceperperc. Under this program how many teachers and pro- 
fessors have you recruited to send to foreign countries? 
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Mr. THaysr. In total? 

Mr. CEpDERBERG. In total, and how many do you have there now? 

Mr. Braprorp. We have 564 American professors overseas now 
and 396 American teachers overseas now. 

Mr. CepERBERG. One of the things that concerns me is that I am 
hearing so much these days about the shortage of teachers in the 
United States and about the closing college classroom door because of 
a lack of professors, and here we are exporting them to foreign coun- 
tries. Who determines what the priority is in a situation of this kind? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think that it would be the universities themselves, 
Mr. Cederberg. What we do is apply to these universities for any- 
body whom they can afford to let go for a specified period. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. Do you mean the universities can afford to let 
some of them go; that they do not need them? 

Mr. Tuayer. In some cases they are willing to make the necessary 

sacrifices and to get other professors to take the ir courses. I[ think 
they feel also that a professor going abroad for 2 or 3 years will benefit 
by it and will come back a better profe ssor than he was before he went, 

Mr. CepERBERG. So actually he is on leave from the instit1 tiga 

Mr. Tuayer. I believe so; yes. 

Mr. CeperBerG. In the foreign area. 

Mr. Tuayer. And occasionally foreign professors come back here 
and take their places. It is a real exchange 

Mr. Ceperserc. How many foreign professors do we have over 
here? 

Mr. Braprorp. 547 foreign professors in American universities and 
655 foreign teachers. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Are we paying for these foreign professors 

Mr. Braprorp. In some cases to some extent, ves. 

Mr. CeperBerc. For the record how much are we paying them? 

Mr. Braprorp. We are paving in the fiscal year 1960 $1,079,644 to 
bring the 557 foreign professors here, and we are paving $1,626,448 to 
bring the 655 foreign teachers here. 

Mr. CeperBerG. A portion of their salaries must be included 

Mr. Braprorp. The arrangements vary. This is mostly under the 
Fulbright program. 

Mr. CEpERBERG. It appears to me that before a professor goes to 
Europe the university pays his salary. When he goes to some other 
country the Government picks up the tab for the salary over there 


and possibly part of the salary for the man who replaces him. Is that 
a possibility? 
Mr. Braprorp. I doubt it. Most of this is travel mone, The 


Fulbright program pays for the travel cost of this man who replaces 
him and he makes other arrangements on his own. 

Mr. THayer. He makes his own arrangements with the scholarships 
over here. An American professor going abroad might get a scholar- 
ship from an English university. 

Mr. CeperBerG. This is not necessarily a student exchange; it is 
an exchange program on the teacher level as well? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes; and on the research level also. 

Mr. CepERBERG. I am just surprised in view of all this information 
we seem to be getting about the shortage of teachers and professors in 
the United States. Do not the universities complain a little when we 
expropriate them and send them abroad? 
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Mir. BkRapForp. We have a net gain on this side. 

Mr. THayer. We cannot compel any university to send anybody 
abroad who does not want to go. 

Mr. CepERBERG. You mentioned something about some country 
wanting to have their science department bolstered. We want the 
same thing done in the United States. This is not quite clear to me. 
Possibly there is some real merit to this. I do not doubt that there 
is merit in the exchange of people from country to country, but I think 
this program can certainly get out of hand. 


CUBAN GRANTS, 1960 AND 1961 


[ am looking at page 350 of the justifications under the international 
educational re activities, American Republics, fiscal year 1960, 
and I note under ‘“‘Cuba”’ vou are going to spend for a total of 91 
grants, $250,700, and on page 351, under the same kind of a compila- 
tion for fiscal vear 1961, 64 grants that are going to cost us $261,300. 
What is the difference? 

Mr. Netson. It is rather impossible to get a direct cost and grant 
relationship without knowing the type of grants involved because 
some of them are consider: ably more costly than others. 

Mr. CepersBersc. Will you look this one up and put some informa- 
tion in the record about it? 


Mir. Neuson. | will be glad to. 


The information requested follows :) 


Planned program with Cuba 


1960 1961 
Category 7 a a ia 
Grants Funds Grants Funds 
ofessor 
Foreigr l $4, 600 y | $9, 200 
I ted State 3 33, 710 + 44, 400 
Teachers: Foreigr 114 19, 400 8 27, 700 
Student 
Forei 
Seminars 32 56, 000 16 30, 000 
Partials } 10, 8838 2 6, 800 
United States 5 11, 800 2 1, 000 
Leaders: Foreign ; ll 35, 702 1 59, 400 
Specialists ; 
Foreign sacieaee 4 11, 300 5 16, 500 
SE ER ee eg ae ek 8 i 2) 10, 000 
SIGNED BEONICTE: POPOMIR. 6c cemcccvccccecccsencseuwecs } 17 | 13, 600 5 | 5, 000 
Aid to American-sponsored schools................--.--|.- ceeiaiasieie lob | | ee 8, 000 
Oversea and domestic program expenses................|-----..----- Cy Fee losccecenetns | 43, 600 
OER ith g dc pe ccuwnnds Pc uacsadiedbonecenikice 91 | 250, 700 | 64 | 261, 300 
| | 





‘ Includes 10 partial grants. 


Mr. CepERBERG. | am a little disturbed here. I would assume 
the Cuban exchanges coming here will have to be cleared by their 
government; is that correct? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Ceprersera. Then you are satisfied that we are going to get 
the right people, and it is going to be worthwhile to continue the 
program despite the problem that we have down there? 

Mr. Tuayer. I feel very strongly that this is true. I believe that 
when political situations are not most favorable that is the time when 
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we can really go to work on the exchange program and keep relations 
between the people on a sound basis even though their governments 
may disagree. I think the history of the exchange program has 
shown that a great deal of benefit has been obtained in periods of 
stress between two countries by having the people continue to 
exchange and understand each other. 

Mr. CepERBERG. Are any of the children of some of the exiles 
that might be living in the United States involved in these figures, 
or are these going to be students coming directly from the present 
government? 

Mr. Braprorp. Direct from Cuba. The same thing happened in 
the Suez crisis in Egypt where we continued an exchange program 
under unfavorable political conditions, and it subsequently has paid 
us off quite well. 

Mr. CeperBeERG. Anyone looking at this record would possibly 
question that a bit. 


COST OF TEACHER AND PROFESSOR EXCHANGE, 1960 PAID BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. How much did you say we spent. for bringing foreign 
teachers here, Mr. Bradford? 

Mr. Braprorp. $1,626,448. 

Mr. Roonpy. Is that the total? Do you have it broken down? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is foreign teachers, and then there is another 
amount for what we call professors. 

Mr. Rooney. Foreign teachers here in the United States 

Mr. TuHayer. 655 teachers. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking of dollars. 

Mr. Braprorp. In the amount. of $1,626,448. 

Mr. Rooney. How much for foreign professors? 

Mr. Braprorpb. $1,079,644. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be $2,706,092 for bringing the foreign 
teachers and professors here, and that is in what period of time? 

Mr. Braprorp. The fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. CeperserG. Are they allowed to bring their dependents her 
and do we pay any part of that? 

Mr. Braprorp. We do not pay any part of that if they do 

Mr. THayer. We do not know whether they do or not. We know 
that we do not pay for them. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, how much did we spend out of this program 
for sending American teachers abroad? 

Mr. Braprorp. $1,516,109 was the cost for sending U.S. teachers 
abroad in the same period. 

Mr. Roonry. And professors? 

Mr. Braprorp. $4,490,061. 

Mr. Rooney. I would imagine the education profession would be 
gratified by these figures and would subscribe to pretty nearly any- 
thing. The total would be how much—$6,006,170? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is right. 


EXPENSES PAID BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. So this really is not an exchange at all; is it? 
Mr. Braprorp. In what sense? 
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Mr. Rooney. In the sense that exchange connotes something being 
even, something being exchanged. Here we are paying both w ays 
We are paying for both directions $6,006,170 for teachers and professors 
sent over there and $2,706,092 for foreign teachers that are brought 
here. 

Mr. Braprorp. We are not paying the total cost. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that. These are taxpayers’ funds, 
are they not, that you are giving me? 

Mr. Braprorp. These are Fulbright programs funds; yes; and 
these terms are laid out by executive agreement with the countries 
with which we have Fulbright programs. 

Mr. Rooney. In the current year you are spending $6,006,170 for 
American teachers and professors to go abroad; right? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, on top of that you come along this year with a 
request for funds to send dependents with this $6,006,170 worth of 
teachers and professors ; is that right? 

Mr. Braprorp. To a limited extent; yes. 

Mr. Tuayer. A very limited extent; $114,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That is just for the camel to get his nose under the 
tent. Once we start it that is the end of it. It never goes down from 
there, Mr. Thayer. It increases from there on. 


PROGRAM BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Now, I note at page 357 of vour justifications that you have a very 
ambitious program with regard to some of our great friends — 
the Iron Curtain. You have a total budget here in the fiscal yer 
1961 of $1,017,400 in connection with Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, the Soviet Republics, and Yugoslavia; is that 
nght? 

Mr. THayer. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Of that, how much would be in hard American 
dollars? 

Mr. THayer. $611,000. 


NUMBER AND COST OF GRANTS 


Mr. Rooney. $611,000. Will you please insert at this point in the 
record a chart with regard to the vears 1959, 1960, and 1961, showing 
both foreign grantees, including professors, teachers, students, leaders, 
and specialists, and U.S. grantees, including professors, teachers, 
study grants, and specialists and indicate the highest cost in each 
category for each 3 fiscal years, and the percent of the total cost paid 
to the U.S. Government, included in the pending appropriation 
request? Do you have that information? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

(The information submitted follows:) 
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EXCHANGE 


ACTIVITIES 


Comparison of full-support to partial-support grants and average-grant costs to full- 


grant costs 


1959 


Grants 


Costs 












































aoe wmebi es oJ Voki. ______} Percent of 
cost to 
Category Number Number Average U.8. Gov. 
receiving receiving Total Full cost to ernment 
full | partial number U.8. Gov- 
support support ernment 
Professors: 
ED ia Golecsepeieoe = 96 | 462 558 $5, 530 | $2, 002 36 
United States.......... 361 | 162 523 11, 370 | 7, 800 69 
Teachers: | | 
ws 317 370 687 4,040 | 2, 377 i) 
United States_........- 162 | 233 39 9, 365 | 3, 775 40 
Students: | | 
ee a Se 671 | 1, 561 2, 232 4, 440 2, 027 | 46 
United States.........- 771 | 346 1,117 3, 250 2, 234 69 
Leaders: Foreign.-.-...-.-- 692 | 162 854 4, 435 3, 580 | 81 
Specialists: } 
a 272 91 363 4, 205 3, 153 | 75 
United States........-- 157 39 196 5, 415 | 4, 310 | 80 
| ' | 
1960 
Professors: | 
aici aiiatnl 72 485 | 557 $5, 650 | $1, 938 34 
United States.......--. 376 188 | 564 | 12, 000 | 7,961 | 66 
Teachers: | | 
CR 321 | 334 | 655 | 4,050 | 2, 483 | 61 
United States__........-.- 228 | 168 | 396 9, 700 | 3, 829 | 39 
Students: | 
tl dre arcs 699 1, 356 2, 055 | 4, 500 | 2, 136 | 47 
United States__........... 7: 279 | 999 | 3, 250 | 2, 328 | 72 
Leaders: Foreign -.-.....--...-. 745 | 40 | 785 | 4, 550 4, 347 95 
Specialists: | | | 
ae 264 | 84 | 348 4, 550 4, 183 | 92 
United States... ....--- 156 | 10 166 5, 550 5, 224 | 4 
1961 
Be - 
Professors: | 
a 115 543 658 $5, 650 $1, 881 33 
United States.........- 456 | 195 651 | 12, 000 8, 800 73 
Teachers: 
UI ithe apni weninnmes 343 354 697 4,050 } 2, 544 63 
United States.......... 273 170 443 9, 700 4,477 47 
Students: 
Ne 842 1, 550 2, 392 4, 500 2, 139 46 
United States......-- hall 831 291 1, 122 3, 250 2, 455 75 
Leaders: Foreign .......-.--.- 906 49 955 4, 550 4, 369 96 
Specialists 
OE SRS ee 608 70 | 678 4, 550 4, 222 | 93 
United States.............| 282 66 348 5, 550 4, 468 80 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we thank you, Mr. 
Thayer and gentlemen. 
Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee we 
greatly appreciate the consideration and courtesy with which we 


have been received by the committee. 


Thank you. 


Mr. Rooney. Without objection, we shall include at this point in 
the record a letter received from Mr. Richard E. Quaintance, assistant 
secretary of Robert College, American College for Girls, Istanbul, 
Turkey, together with a statement by Mr. Alfred Ogden, chairman of 
the board of trustees of that college. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


RoBertT COLLEGE, AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
IsTANBUL, TURKEY, 
OFFICE OF THE BoarRD OF TRUSTEES, 
New York, N.Y., March 10, 1960. 

Hon. Joun J. Rooney, 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Rooney: Please find enclosed a statement in respect to the American 
Colleges in Istanbul, Turkey, from the chairman of the board of trustees. 

This statement is submitted to the Subcommittee on Departments of State and 
Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies, to be incorporated in the record, if 
this is agreeable to the committee. 

If it is in order, it would be appreciated if we may receive such transcript of the 
hearings of your committee as is available to the public. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E, QUAINTANCE, 
Assistant Secretary. 


A SraTEMENT CONCERNING THE AMERICAN COLLEGES IN ISTANBUL 


Robert College, the oldest American college overseas, was founded in 1863 by 
private American philanthropy. The American College for Girls was founded in 
1872 as a high school under the sponsorship of the’ American Board of Foreign 
Missions, but in 1890 it severed its mission connection and incorporated in the 
State of Massachusetts as a secular institution. Since their founding these two 
colleges have performed a unique service in Turkey and have served as a model for 
the establishment of other such institutions in the Middle East and elsewhere. 
Today, in Turkey, their graduates are the most outstanding group of people in the 
country. (See attached biographies of recent graduates.) Far beyond their 
numbers they exercise a powerful influence for progress and occupy positions of 
leadership and trust in government, business, education, the professions, and 
social service activities. 

The past successes of these colleges have created new opportunities for the 
future. In August 1957, the Turkish Government approved a decree authorizing 
Robert College to work at the level of higher education. The college may now 
offer the full equivalent of an American college program and graduate work at the 
level of the master’s degree in three different divisions: languages and sciences, 
business administration and economics, and engineering. The girls’ college will 
continue as a high school plus the first 2 years of college, emphasizing training for 
careers in areas where there is a critical need. Since Robert College has become 
coeducational, girls may continue their higher studies at Robert. This decree of 
the Turkish Government signifies three things: First, the need of the country for 
the types of graduates the college has traditionally turned out—trained men and 
women who are assisting in the economic and social progress of this emerging 
nation. Second, there is the recognition, by the Turkish Government and people, 
of the ability of the colleges to fill this need and the confidence they place in these 
institutions. Third, it opens the door in the future to even greater opportunities 
for constructive work and influences, 

As Robert College approaches the threshold of its second century, it has the 
opportunity to be of tremendous value both to Turkish democratic development 
and to the American national interest, if its needs can be met. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in today’s worldwide conflict between democracy and com- 
munism, the bond of friendship and alliance between Turkey and the United 
States, of which Robert College is a major cornerstone, should be fostered and 
strengthened at any cost, 

Our opportunities for service in developing the economic and social strength 
of Turkey are greater than ever before. Trained personnel in engineering, busi- 
ness administration, economics, languages, and social welfare are today Turkey’s 
greatest need. The colleges, through their development plan, are gearing their 
academic program to meet these needs. The schools of engineering and business 
administration at Robert are undergoing changes. At the girls’ college, the new 
course in child development, which was underwritten by a foundation grant, is 
preparing girls to meet the awakening need for child welfare programs. (The 
first social welfare assembly was held in Ankara in December 1959. Dr. Rebekah 
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Shuey, the director of our program, was a key person at this conference. In fact, 
the Turkish Ministry of Education has invited her to be foreign consultant at 
their Girls Technical Training College in Ankara.) On the girls’ college campus, 
summer seminars on the teaching of English are held. Last year, more than 
70 English-language teachers from all over Turkey attended. 

The financial needs of Robert College fall into two categories: (1) Funds to 
meet the rising costs of annual operations and, (2) funds to develop our facilities 
so as to take advantage of the new opportunities we have. 

In order to restore and maintain proper standards of instruction, the two colleges 
are currently operating at an annual deficit of over a quarter of a million dollars, 
We are in the position of buying many of our services in America—a country of 
high living standards, and selling them in an underdeveloped country of low living 
standards. Unless the college is to cater only to the wealthy, we must keep our 
tuition charges at a modest level as compared with the United States. Therefore, 
despite the income from an endowment of over $10 million market value and sub- 
stantial and increasing private gifts, the colleges must face these annual deficits, 
We have every expectation of developing stronger local support but, during the 
necessary interval, we must depend largely on American support. 

The best way to state the capital development needs of Robert College is to 
say that since 1932 the enrollment of the college has doubled. Since that date, 
however, no new buildings have been built. Both buildings and essential equip- 
ment have worn out and become antiquated. If we are to do the job which falls 
to us—and without contemplating any significant increase in enrollment—we must 
have new building space, renovate our old buildings, and replace outworn labora- 
tory and teaching equipment. 

Starting in the fall of 1958, the trustees of the colleges have been actively en- 
gaged in raising money from individuals, corporat ions who are operating in Turkey, 
both American and Turkish, and from foundations. This campaign to finance 
the development plan of the colleges is meeting with success, although our possible 
sources of support are limited to those individuals, corporations, and foundations 


who have an interest in American higher education abroad. B wav of com- 
parison, in 1953 we received a total of $70,744. In 1959, the contributions received 
totaled $534,094. 

Please see attached S-vear comy arison of dollar ifts received 


We expect to increase these contributions in future years and particularly, we 
intend to develop private giving in Turkey by alumni and Turkish business, 
Our plan is to create during the next 10 or 20 vears a Turkish endowment fund 


which would reduce the need for outside assistance for operating expense This 
year, nine business firms, both Turkish and American, } ledged full schol rships 
of 4 years each for nine students starting in the new school of business adminis- 
tration and economics. Other industries are supporting scholarships in the engi- 
neering school and at the girls’ college. The latter were solicited by alumnae. 
Lira support is still small in proportion to the needs because of the economic con- 
dition of the country. As the economy of Turkey improves, as it has in recent 
months, we intend to continue to work to better our lira suppor 

tobert Colles and the American College for Girl have n enrollment of 
nearly 1,700 students. The student body is 90 percent Turkish The instrue- 


l i 
tion is in English and many of the students come to the United States for grad- 
uate work. The faculty is about 50 percent American and 50 percent Turkish. 


Preparatory schools teaching in Enelish are 1 intained on both campuses. To 
the student, the instruction with American educational methods and practical 
application plus the campus life, which is unique Turkey, represents a cherished 
educational opportunity. 

For nearly a century, dedicated men and women have served the cause of 
humanity through Robert and the American College for Girls. In so doing, they 
have created for America an asset whose value is bevond estimatio To main- 
tain and increase this asset is the most essential, and the most practical, course 


we can follow to achieve those goals of freedom and democrac to which our 
Government has dedicated itself, 
tespectfully submitted. 
ALFRED OGDEN, 


Chairman of the Roa of Trustees. 
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RoBERT COLLEGE AND AMERICAN COLLEGE FoR GIRLS, ISTANBUL, TURKEY 


8-year comparison of dollar gifts received, years ending June 30, 1953 through 1959 


_ 











Total Individuals | Foundations | Corporations 
a 5 ; Siete ; ‘ $70, 744. 46 $33, 075. 46 $37, 669. 00 
1954 : 86, 855. 91 61, 808. 91 26, Gare yo) has 2. a 
1955 99, 892. 17 71, 666. 67 27, 975. 50 $250 
1956 104, 113. 07 87, 757. 07 16, 350. 00 Rea. 
1957 ‘ 330, 829. 56 182, 648. 56 | 144 3, 532 
1958 | 285, 790. 86 | 59,074.23 | 226, ; 425 
1959 -.--| 534,004.03 | 208, 167. 90 322, 7 3, 200 


PROMINENT ROBERT COLLEGE ALUMNI 


Alpar, Nahit, 1931, B.S., Commerce, currently treasurer of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Istanbul. At 35 he became assistant general director of the Treasury (1946—49) 
and in 1950 became financial counselor of the Turkish Embassy, in Washington, 
D.C. 

Begdes, Kutsi, 1938, B.A., owner and president of Turk Express; chairman of 
Near East Machinery Co. (Yakin Dogu, Makine A.S8.); chairman of Oktas, auto- 
mobile and truck company; owner and president of Kutsi Begdes, Inc.; economic 
adviser to the Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi; vice chairman of Turk Motor A.S. He 
has a Ph.D. in economics from the Indiana University (1944). 

Berent, Ihsan Ruhi, 1933, is a consultant and engineering contractor and 
Director of ‘Polar’? mining and Industrial Corporation, Ankara and Istanbul. 
He was chief engineer of the Petroleum Department in the government (1933-35), 
director and general manager of Keciborlu Sulfur Co. (1936-44), general director 
of the Mining Research & Exploration Institute (1944-50). 

Conk, Ahmet Cemil, 1930, is now Under Secretary of Commerce. He was 
formerly commercial attaché in Rio de Janeiro; vice president and later acting 
president of the Foreign Trade Department; general director of the Commercial 
Office; coordinator in the Prime Ministry; commercial counsellor in New York; 
head of the Turkish Keonomy Committee, in Washington; member of the Tech- 
nical Committee of the Ministry of Commerce & Economy; head of the National 
Defense Dept.; President of the Interministerial Productivity Committee, general 
director of Industrial Affairs; President of the Board of Industries. He is a 
graduate of the law faculty of the University of Istanbul, and the Geneva School 
for International Relations. 

Diker, Veedi, 1932, B.S. and M.S., University of Missouri, is a consulting 
engineer specializing in industrial organization and management. One-time 
general director of the Highway Department in the Ministry of Public Works. 
He is a director of Minne apolis- Moline Turk Tractor, Federal Trucks, the Middle 
Kast Technical University, Dunlop Tires, and a trustee of Robert College. In 
1955 he became the first alumnus of the University of Missouri overseas to be 
awarded the University’s coveted Honor Award for Distinguished Service to 
Engineering. He was born in 1910. 

Dilber, Ibrahim Sitki, 1930, is general-director of Ostas, manufacturers of 
underwear and women’s hose. This is a large family company employing upwards 
of 1,000 people. He was born in 1908. 

Dilber, Unen, 1947, is production manager of the Zetip yarn factory in a 
suburb of Istanbul. He was born in 1924 and, after receiving his B.S. in mechani- 
cal engineering at Robert College, spent two years taking special textile courses 
at the Technical College, Bolton, England. 

Eezacibasi, Nejat Ferit, 1932, is owner and director of the Eeczacibasi Phar- 
maceutical Plant in Levend and the Kezacibasi Ceramics Works at Kartal, on the 
Asiatic side. Following his graduation, he got an M.S. at the University of 
Heidelberg in Germany in 1934, an M.S. in chemistry at the University of Chicago 
in 1936, and a doctorate in chemistry at the University of Berlin in 1938. He was 
born in 1913. He is a member of the Board of the School of Business Administra- 
tion; President of the Turkish Tourist Association, President of the Turkish 
Equestrian Federation, and a member of the New York Academy of Sciences. 

Edin, Ahmet Seci, 1947, is director of the Mensucat Santral T.A.S., cotton 
textile spinning and weaving and finishing mill. He was born in 1928 and received 
an M.S. degree at the University of Illinois in 1949. 

Gork, Ali Haydar, 1926, is Turkish Ambassador to Madrid. He was appointed 
Ambassador to Washington in 1955, having previously been secretary to the 
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Embassy in Moscow (1930-34), Rome (1937-41), Councillor Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Tokyo (1934-46), Warsaw (1946-49), Director General of the Foreign Office 
(1950-52), assistant secretary-general of the Foreign Office, Secretary-General to 
the President of the Republic (1954-55), and Ambassador to Washington (1955- 
57). 

Eralp, Orhan, 1933, became Turkish Ambassador to Stockholm in 1957. He 
had previously been director-general of the Second Department, in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (1952-57). He was born in 1915, got an LI.B. at the University 
College, London, in 1936 and a Ph.D. at the London School of Economies in 1938, 

Gulek, Huseyin, 1928, is a merchant and manufacturer. He operates the first 
factory for mass production of ladies’ dresses in Turkey. He has a doctorate in 
law from the University of Berlin. 

Hisin, Suleyman Turhan, 1930, is sales manager of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Istanbul. He is a law graduate of the University of Ankara, was commercial 
counselor to the Turkish Embassy in London, 1946-51; Assistant General, Director 
of the Foreign Trade Department, in Ankara (1951-53). He was born in 1908. 

Inal, Kenan, 1921, is manager of Motor Ltd. (Ford Agency) in Istanbul. This 
is one of the Koc enterprises. He is a graduate of New York University School 
of Business Administration (M.B.A. 1929). He is a trustee of Robert College. 
Born in 1903. 

Isvan, Ahmet V., 1944, University of California, M.S., 1948, owns and operates 
a Jarge model farm at Yalova—4,000 peach trees and 1,000 apple trees. He also 
has chickens, the entire egg output from which goes to the Istanbul-Iilton. 

Kardan, Galip, 1928 and 1930, is a dealer in construction machinery (Tatco), 
in Ankara. Onetime chief engineer of the buildings department of the Ministry 
of Public Works, he directed the design and construction of the Ankara Stadium 
and Hippodrome, various ministry buildings, and miscellaneous city developments 
in Ankara. He was also director of construction for the Karabuk Iron and Steel 
Works, which were built by the Sumer Bank. He was director of construction 
and development for the EKI and contractor of the Sariyar H ydroe lectric tunnel, 
and 8,000,000 T.L. construction job begun in 1952. He was one of five turkish 
representatives at the International Industrial Development Conference in San 
Francisco, in October 1957. 

Kilic, Altemur, 1944, is director-general of Turkish Information, Broadcasting 
and Tourist Department. Onetime managing editor of VATAN, he was press 
officer of the United Nations (1949-51) and Public Information Officer of the 
Turkish Armed Forces in Korea (1952). He was editor and publisher of the 
weekly news magazine DEVIR (1954) and thereafter Turkish press attaché in 
Washington until the late summer of 1959. He accompanied Prime Minister 
Adnan Menderes to Washington in October for the CENTO meeting 

Koyuturk, Tarik H., 1933, is a contractor and owner of the firm TARKO 
He is also one of the founders of the Garanti Insaat Ltd. and the Turkiye Garanti 
Bankasi, of which he is a board member. He has an M.S. degree from the 
University of Illinois (1934). 

Kuyuceak, Hagim Atif, 1917, professor of economics at the Economies Faculty 
of the University of Istanbu' and legal adviser to Mobil Oil Turk. He was a 
member of the Grand National Assembly, 1940-46, and Turkish delegate to the 
United Nations Charter Conference in San Francisco in 1945. 

Selek, Yavus, 1937, is general manager of ELKA, manufacturers of hardboard, 
a company owned by the Garanti Bank, the Industrial Development Bank and 
other shareholders, among whom are the Selek family. He was formerly manager 
of the financial analysis department and later manager of the participations de- 
partment of the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey. 

Yaltkaya, Omer Refik, 1929, University of Cincinnati, M.S., 1932, is general 
director of the Turkish State Monopolies. He is also an outstanding pianist. 

Yazici, Bedi, 1937, is president of the Turkiye Genel Sigorta A.O. He has also 
been professor of insurance at the Yuksek Ticaret Okulu, director of the Anadolu 
Sigorta Co., director of the Destek Reinsurance Co., and manager of the Milli 
Reasurans T.A.S. He has a M.S. from Columbia University (1939). 

Yazici, Bulent, 1932, was born in Istanbul in 1911. He has a B.S. from Robert 
College (1932) and a M.S. from Columbia School of Business Administration 
(1933). He is deputy general manager of the Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey (Turkiye Sinai Kalkinma Bankasi). He was inspector of finances, Ministry 
of Finance (1934-45), financial counselor to the Turkish Embassy in Washington 
(1945-49), deputy general director of the Treasury Department (1949-50). He 
was also alternate delegate to the UN Economic and Social Council in 1947 and 
Alternate Governor for Turkey for the International Monetary Fund (1947-49). 
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He represented the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey at the 1957 Inter- 
national Development Congress in San Francisco; attended the International 
Monetary Fund-World Bank meeting in Washington in October 1959; and in the 
spring of 1959 went to Afghanistan in connection with the Afghan government’s 
interest in organizing a bank similar to the Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey. He is a director A.O., a member of the executive board of the Institute 


of Business Administration of the University of Istanbul, and a trustee of Robert 
Colleve 
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